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Erratum in Vol. 


In the Debate upon the King’s Illness, in 
the House of Lords, on the 20th of December 
1810, Earl Grosvenor és said to have given 


XVIIL. p. 234. 


his opinion in favour of the mode of proceed. 
ing “by Address,” instead of which the 
words should have been “ by Bill.” 





Erratum at Page 669 of the present Volume. 


[At the Close of the Debate, in the House of 
Commons, on Lord Morretn’s Motion 
respecting the State of Ireland, the follow- 
ing short Reply of the Noble Mover ought 
to have been inserted :} 


«Lord Morpeth said, that in the then 
exhausted state of the House and at that 
late hour, he would not trespass on its in- 
dulgence, or endeavour to avail himself of 
that privilege usually afforded to those 
who brought forward a motion within 
those walls. Indeed, in consequence of 
what had fallen from his right honourable 
friend (Mr. Tierney), it would be unneces- 
sary to enter into an explanation of his 
own conduct, or to vindicate himself from 
the seeming inconsistency of voting for 
his own motion—an inconsistency attri- 
buted to him by the right honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘There 
was, however, one point upon which he 





ventured to offer a single remark. It had 
been represented by his right honourable 
friend, the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, that the motion which 
he had the honour of submitting to the 
House, was brought forward in order to 
serve a political purpose—to promote a 
party object. What was the political 
purpose, and the party object. to which 
his right honourable friend alluded, he 
was at a loss to-conjecture. But if it were 
a political purpose and a party object to 
endeavour to effect the great work of con- 
ciliation, to endeavour to unite the hearts 
and the affections of the people of Ireland, 
and by effeeting that object to encrease 
the resources, and promote and consolidate 
the stability of the Empire, that political 
purpose and that party object he most 
readily avowed, and in the censure at- 
tendant upon such conduct he most wil- 
lingly and cheerfully acquiesced.” 
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will be carefuily attended to: 


they may be forwarded to the Editor with the least possible delay. 
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June 9, 1812. 
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second Year of the Reign of His Majesty King GEORGE 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, January 7, 1812. 


Tue Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH. ]} 
The Sixth Session of the Fourth Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom was opened 
this day by commission; the Commis- 
sioners were, the archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, marquis Wel- 
lesley, earlCamden, and the earl of West- 
moreland. At three o’clock the Lords 
Commissioners took their seats upon the 
woolsack ; and the Commons, pursuant to 
message, having attended, with their 
Speaker, at the bar, the Lord Chancellor 
informed them, that his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent had been pleased to 
direct his Commission to certain lords, 
therein named, to open the session; which 
Commission they should hear read. The 
Commission was then read by the clerk at 
the table ; after which, the Lord Chan- 
cellor read the following Speech to both 
Houses : 

« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«We are commanded by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, to express to 
you the deep sorrow which he feels,in 
announcing to you the continuance of his 
Majesty’s lamented indisposition, and the 
unhappy disappointment of those hopes of 
his Majesty’s early recovery, which had 
been cherished by the dutiful affection of 
his family, and the loyal attachment of his 
people. { 


(VOL, XXI. ) 





“ The Prince Regent has directed copies 
of the last Reports of her Majesty the 
Queen’s Council to be laid before you, 
and he is satisfied that you will adopt 
such measures as the present melancholy 
exigency may appear to require. 

« In securing a suitable and ample pro- 
vision for the support of his Majesty’s 
royal dignity, and for the attendance upon 
his Majesty’s sacred person during his ill- 
ness, the Prince Regent rests assured, that 
you will also bear in mind the indispensi- 
ble duty of concerns to preserve for his 
Majesty the facility of resuming the per- 
sonal exercise of his Royal Authority, in 
the happy event of his recovery, so ear- 
nestly desired by the wishes and the 
prayers of his family and his subjects. 

« The Prince Regent directs us to sig- 
nify to you the satisfaction with which his 
Royal Highness has observed, that the 
measures which have been pursued for the 
defence and security of the kingdom of 
Portugal, have proved completely effec- 
tual ; and that on the several occasions in 
which the British or Portuguese troops 
had been engaged with the enemy, the 
reputation already acquired by them has 
been fully maintained. 

‘* The successful and brilliant enterprize 
which terminated in the surprize, in Spa- 
nish Estremadura, of a French corps by a 
detachment of the allied army under 
lieutenant general Hill, is highly credita- 
ble to that distinguished officer, and te 
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the troops under his command, and has 
contributed materially to obstruct the de- 
signs of the enemy in that part of the 
peninsula. 

“ The:Prince Regent is assured, while 
you reflect with pride and satisfaction on 
the conduct of his Majesty’s troops, and 
of the allies, in these various and important 
services, you will render justice to the 
consummate judgment and skill displayed 
‘by general lord viscount Wellington, in 
the direction of the Campaign. In Spain 
the spirit of the People remains unsub- 
dued’; and the system of warfare so pecu- 
liarly adapted to the aetual eondition of 
the Spanish nation, has been recently ex- 
tended and improved, under the advan-’ 
tages which result from the operations of 
the Allied Armies-on the frontier, and 
from the counienance and assistance of 
his Majesty’s navy on the coast. Al- 
though the great exertions of the enemy 
have in some quarters. been attended with 
success, his Royal Highness is persuaded, 
that you will admire the perseverance and 
gallantry manifested by the Spanish ar- 
mies. Even in those provinces princi- 


pally occupied by the French forces, new 
energy has arisen among the peuple ; and 
the increase of difficulty and danger has 
produced more connected efforts of general 


Fesistance. 

«The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, commands 
us to express his confident hope that you 
will enable him to continue to afford the 
most effectual aid and assistance in sup- 
port of the contest, which the brave na- 
‘tions of the peninsula still maintain with 
such zeal and resolution. 

“His Royal Highness commands us to 
express his congratulations on the success 
of the British Arms in the island of Java, 

“The Prince Regent trusts that you 
will concur with his Royal Highness in 
approving the wisdom and ability with 
which this enterprize, as well as the cap- 
tuve of the islands of Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius, has been conducted under the imme- 
diate direction of the governor-general of 
India ; and that you will applaud the de- 
cision, gallantry, and spirit conspicuously 
displayed im the late operations of the 
brave army under the command ef that 
distinguished officer lieutenant-general sir 
Samuel Achmuty, so powerfully and ably 
supported by his Majesty’s naval forces. 

« By the completion of this system of 
operations, great additional security will! 
have been given to the British commerce 
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and possessions in the East Indies, and the 
colonial power of France will have been 
entirely extinguished. 

“ His Royal Highness thinks it expe- 
dient to recommend to your attention the 
propriety of providing such measures for 
the future government of the British pos- 
sessions in India, as shall appear from ex- 
perience, and upon mature deliberation, 
to be calculated to secure their internal 
prosperity, and to derive from those flou- 
rishing dominions the utmost degree of 
advantage to the commerce and revenue 
of the United Kingdom. = 

“We are commanded by the Prince 
Regent to acquaint you, that while his 
Royal Highness regrets that various im- 
portant subjects of difference with the 
government of the United States of Ame- 
rica still remain unadjusted, the difficulties 
which the affair of the Chesapeake frigate 
had occasioned have been finally removed ; 
and we are directed to assure you, that in 
the further progress of the discussions with 
the United States, the Prince Regent will 
continue to employ such means of conci- 
liation as may be consistent with the 
honour and dignity of his Majesty’s crown, 
and with the due maintenance of the mari- 
time and commercial rights and interests 
of the British empire. 

«« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*«His Royal Highness has directed the 
estimates for the service of the current 
year to be laid before you. He trusts 
that you will furnish him with such sup- 
plies as may be necessary to enable him 
to continue the contest in which his Ma- 
jesty is engaged with that spirit and exer- 
tion which will afford the best prospect of 
its successful termination. : 

“ His Royal Highness commands us to 
recommend that you should resume the 
consideration of the state of the finances of 
Ireland, which you had commenced in the 
last session of Parliament. He has the 
satisfaction to inform you, that the im- 
proved receipt of the revenue of Ireland 
in the last, as compared with the preced- 
ing year, confirms the belief that the de- 
pression which that revenue had expe- 
rienced is to be attributed to accidental 
and temporary causes. 

“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“The Prince Regent is satisfied that 
you entertain a just sense of the arduous 
duties which his Royal Highness has been 
called upon to fulfil, in consequence of his 
Majesty’s continued indisposition. 

“ Under this-severe calamity, his Roya! 
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Highness derives the greatest consolation 
from his reliance on your experienced 
wisdom, loyalty, and public spirit, to 
which in every difficulty he will resort, 
with a firm confidence, that, through your 
assistance and support, he shall be ena- 
bled, under the blessings of Divine. Pro- 
vidence, successfully to discharge the im- 
portant functions of the high trust reposed 
in him, and in the name and on the behalf 
of his beloved father and revered sove- 
reign, to maintain unimpaired the prospe- 
rity and honour of the nation.” 


The Commons having withdrawn, the 
Lords Commissioners retired to unrobe. 
The duke of Devonshire, Jord Calthorpe, 
and the bishop of Derry took the oaths and 
their seats. Their lordships then adjourned 
during pleasure. At five o’clock the 
House resumed. The Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners, in the name of the Prince 
Regent, was then read by the Lord Chan- 
cellor from the woolsack, and afterwards 
by the clerk at the table. Upon which, 


The Earl of Shaftesbury rose to move an 
Address of Thanks. All their lordships, 
he observed, must participate in the feel- 
ings expressed in the Speech, relative to 
the continuance of the unfortunate indis- 

ition of his Majesty, and in the desire 
intimated by his Royal Highness, that in 
the provision to be made for the support 
of his Majesty, every facility should be 
given to his Majesty for resuming the 
personal exercise of the reyal authority, 
if it should, please Providence to restore 
him. After the number of years which 
his Majesty had reigned over the country, 
and when it was considered\that, during 
his long reign, numerous blessings ha 


been conferred upon the pores. that when 


every other state had been involved in 
misery and calamity, this country had 
alone escaped; and that our thus remain- 
ing uninjured amidst the desolation that 
surrounded us, was chiefly to be attributed 
to the numerous virtues of his Majesty, 
he was convinced there could be but one 
feeling amongst their lordships upon the 
topics to which their attention was thus 
called by his royal highness the Prince 
Regent.—-Upon the subject of Spain, there 
was much to congratulate the country in 
the unbroken spirit still displayed by the 
inhabitants of that kingdom, and in the 
Various successes obtained against the 
enemy. Ifthe House turned to Portugal, 
they would find ample sources of congra- 
tulation. In the course of last session, 
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Massena, with the French army, had been 
driven out of the country. Portugal had 
been since completely defended from the 
enemy; and the campaign there had 
proved to the world and to the enemy, 
that it was not alone upon the sea, but.on 
that element which he almost considered 
as his-own, that British valour, led on by 
British generals, was equal to defeat him, 
It was impossible to look on the gallant 
defence which the peninsula was making 
without admiration. Wherever the eye 
turned, that resistance appeared to be 
equally gallant, unwearied, and enterpris- 
ing.—Looking to a more distant quarter, 
our conquests in the Indian Seas were 
highly satisfactory, and in the system te 
be adopted for the future regulation of our 
Indian Empire, he trusted that the two 
objects of promoting its internal prospe- 
rity and drawing from it the means of be- 
nefiting the commerce and resources of 
the mother country would be satisfacto- 
rily attained. Our late successes in 
East, the result of so much valour in the 
armies, and so much wisde« 1n those who 


planned the enterpr«¢, reflected praise on 
the governmen* abroad, and also on his 


Majesty’s ministers at home.—Respecting 
Ameria, although there still unfortunately 
existed subjects of difference between this 
country and the United States, still it was 
highly satisfactory to be informed, that 
the affair of the Chesapeake had been 
happily terminated, and having the as- 
surance of the Prince Regent that every 
measure of conciliation towards that coun- 
try would be adopted that was consistent 
with the honour and the interests of 
this kingdom, there was every reason to 
hope that the whole of our differences 
would at length be amicably adjusted.—- 
The concluding paragraph of the Speech 
brought him to the subject with which he 
began, and he trusted there would be no 
difference of opinion in adopting those 
measures which were necessary to the 
support of the Prince Regent in the exer- 
cise of the functions of the government ; 
a trust which he had shewn himself so 
eminently qualified to falfil—The noble 
earl concluded with moving an Address to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
which was, as usual, an echo of the Speech. 

Lord Brownlow rose to second the Ad- 
dress. After the able manner in which it 
had been moved, it could scarcely be ex- 
pected that he could add much to the re- 
marks already made. He would, how- 
ever, trouble the House with a few obser- 
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vations. He fully coincided with the ex- 
pressions of sorrow for the King’s illness 
which the Address coiitained. It became 
us to bow to the visitations of Providence ; 
but when we considered the long period 
and the happiness of his Majesty’s reign 
over us, it could not be unsuitable to hope 
for his speedy restoration to the prayers 
of his people. Yet the House had a right, 
in this calamity, to feel great consolation 
from the tried virtues of the Prince Regent; 
who, when summoned to take the reins 
of government under such peculiarly af- 
flicting circumstances, had proved himself 
so worthy of the reliance placed on him. 
The affairs of the peninsula were cheering, 
in spite of some successes which had been 
obtained. by the enemy ; the ardour of the 
people was more vigorous and apparent, 
their spirit burned more bright, and their 
resistance was stronger than ever. The 
consummate ability displayed by lord 
Wellington in the conduct of the cam- 
P3'go in Portugal could not be too highly 
praised 5 ond: the affaits of the peninsula 


gave good. hope that Spain would yet 
shake off her invaders, and become a firm 


and powerful ally. By the same judicious 
system Portugal had been saved, and her 
armies had now risen into a formidable 
barrier against the enemy. It might nor 
be too much to hope, that the example 
set by the brave people of the peninsula 
would produce its effect on more distant 


nations. Our conquests in the Indian:seas 


formed another subject of just congratula- 
tion, in which an army of the enemy had 
been destroyed or captured in the most 
gallant style. Respecting America, the 
adjustment of the affair of the Chesapeake 
was highly satisfactory, and after the as- 
syrance of the Prince Regent, he was con- 
vinced there would not be wanting on our 
part any means of conciliation consistent 
with the honour and the interests of the 
country. He hoped at the same time that 
we should firmly oppose any French views 
that might be entertained in the United 
States, and which could only lead, if not 
firmly opposed, to ruin and to misery. 
He trusted that, in the support of the 
Prince Regent, alluded to at the conclu- 
sion of the Speech, there would be an 
unanimous concurrence in those measures 
which were necessary for that purpose. 
Lord Grenville, considering the critical 
circumstances of the times, and the pre- 
sent alarming state of the country, would 
have been happy if the Address proposed 
to the House had been so worded as to 
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procure unanimity, on the present day, at 
least; yet, he did not feel surprised that 
such had not been the case, when he re- 
flected, that the framers of the Speech 
were the very men who, by their obsti- 
nate blindness, had brought the countr 

to the brink of ruin, and who, in the 
midst of the distresses they themselves 
had occasioned, stil] held the same flat. 
tering and fallacious language. On some 
points of the Address, indeed, there could 
be no difference of opinion. Every heart, 
for instance, must sympathise in the feel- 
ings expressed by his Royal Highness, at 
the awful visitation which still pressed on 
our beloved sovereign; and the disap- 
pointment of those hopes of recovery 
which had been held out, was equally 
felt by every one of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The noble lord was sure also that 
every member of the House would concur 
in that part of the Address, which assured 
his Royal Highness of the most cordial 
support of the House in the discharge of 
the arduous duties he had taken upon him- 
self. To the praises bestowed on our 
brave army and able commanders, no one 
could have any objection; and in that 
case, he himself was willing to contribute 
his weak tribute of thanks. But the ques- 
tion wore a different aspect, when noble 
lords were to consider the advantages the 
Country had received, or was likely to re- 
ceive, trom those meritorious exertions. 
In doing this, they would have many 
political and financial considerations to 
attend to. But the subject not being 
under discussion, he would not dwell 
longer upon it, but proceed to make a 
few observations on the other parts of the 
Address. It had been customary to con- 
sider the opening of the session as a day, 
on which a general outline of the state of 
the nation was submitted to tHe House, 
together with a concise view of those 
points which were likely to engage most 
of their attention during the session. This 
custom the noble lord considered as being 
perfectly parliamentary ; for such outline, 
when confined within due bounds, gave 
their lordships a clear and distinct view of 
the grounds on which they were to act, of 
the necessities they had to provide for, 
and of the pledge which was required 
from them. But were the noble lord, in 
the present instance, to undertake pointing 
to the House the various branches of arda- 
ous duty which were likely to fall to their 
lot, he ‘was sure he should sink under the 
task. The Mouse was no longer called 
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upon to provide for the prosperity, but for 
the very safety, nay, existence of the 
country. The various subjects which 
called urgently for their most serious at- 
tention, were so numerous, so important, 
and so weighty, that the labour would 
prove Herculean, and not to be disposed 
of in a single night’s debate. The mea- 
sures absolutely necessary in such a state 
of things, had been frequently alluded to 
in that House, and were familiar to most 
of the noble lords. His lordship would 
not then advert to them, but repeat his 
observation, that no outline of intended 
measures, no view of future proceedings, 
had been submitted to their lordships, and 
yet they were called upon to pledge them- 
selves for the continuance of a system 
which had brought the country to the 
present alarming situation. He would 
give no such a pledge. He would notdn- 
deed move anamendment to the Address; 
but he would protest most solemnly against 
giving such a pledge. He would protest 
against a continuance of those measures 
which had brought such calamities on the 
country ; calamities so real and so mo- 
mentous, that they must soon press them- 
selves with irresistible force on their lord- 
ships’ attention, whether or not they were 
willing to give them the consideration 
they deserved. People might chuse to 
close their eyes, but the force of truth 
must dispel the wilful blindness; they 
might chuse to shut their ears, but the 
voice of a suffering nation must sooner or 
later be heard. ‘The noble lord said he 
still retained his objections to every part 
of the system he had so often condemned ; 
he still deprecated that wanton waste of 
money, and of all the public resources, 
when it was more necessary than ever to 
husband them with the most provident 
care. He still objected to those commer- 
cial measures, which were pompously an- 
nounced as the most formidable weapon 
against the enemy, and which had recoiled 
on our commerce and manofactures. He 
still retained his objections to a system of 
finance, which had forced a debased coin 
on the people, and had spread bankruptcy 
and ruin throughout the land. But, above 
all, he protested tenfold against the system 
obstinately pursued in Ireland, where the 
strong arm of power had attempted’ to 
stifle the dutiful complaints of the people. 
And here the noble lord begged of their 
lordships to consider the portentous way 
in which the state of Ireland had been 
alluded to in the Speech. Their lord- 
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ships’ attention ‘was not directed to the 
oppressions under which the Irish laboured, 
nor to the grievances from which they 
sought relief: no, they were solely to 
look to the revenue drawn from a people 
so situated. His lordship could not help 
admiring the statesman, who had penned 
that part of the Speech, and who, while 
he was holding up that paltry considera- 
tion to the attention of the House, seemed 
to have forgotten, that the only way to 
make revenue permanently productive, 
was to make the people happy, and to 
lend a willing ear to their just complaints. 
Things had, however, come to such a 
crisis in Ireland, that their lordships must 
have to decide on the grand question, 
during the present session. They could 
no longer hear of procrastination, of irre- 
solution, or of further considerations: 
They must inevitably decide, during the 
present session, whether Ireland was to 
be treated as a sister kingdom; whether 
the Irish were to be considered as British 
subjects; and whether such a large pro- 
portion of the population of these realms 
were to be admitted within the pale of the 
constitution. The consequence of a refu- 
sal, his lordship would not anticipate, nor 
should he, perhaps, have dwelt on that 
topic, in the present instance, were it not, 
that, in a very few days, arid, probably, 
in the course of the week, the subject 
would be brought distinctly and separately 
before their lordships. He was glad of 
the opportunity of giving that notice to 
noble lords, and hoped it would prove a 
sufficient apology for having introduced 
the subject that day. 

VThe Earl of Liverpool wished as mach 
for unanimity on the present occasion, as 
the noble baron who had just sat down ; 
but to that wish he could not sacrifice a 
public principle. The noble baron had 
Justly said, that on the day of the opening 
of the session, a general outline of the 
state of the nation was usually laid before 
the House, but it had never been deemed 
necessary to introduce into that outline, 
all the topics which might afterwards de- 
mand their lordships’ attention. ‘The de- 
tails, for instance, on foreign connections, 
were invariably reserved for future oppor- 
tunities; and he could not think of alter- 
ing that established and approved line of 
conduct for the sake of unanimity. The 
present, his lordship was convinced; was 
not a fit day to dwell on such or any other 
details; but the noble baron had entered 
a general protest against the whole of ‘the 
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system pursued by the present ministers, 
and on that ground, he was ready to meet 
him the more willingly, as that system 


- and those measures so condemned, had 


stood the test of experience. Many op- 
portunities would undoubtedly occur of 
canvassing the merits of their different 
opinions; but, as the noble baron had 
been heard in support of his, it would not 
be, perhaps, too much to presume, that 
the same indulgence might be allowed to 
him. He was firmly convinced that the 
system the noble baron had so much con- 
demned, was the only one that had saved, 
or could have saved this country: to the 
continuance of that system only, Europe 
could look for deliverance, and England 
for permanent safety ; in short, by the 
merits of that system his lordship and his 
colleagues were determined to stand or 
fall. As to the affairs of Ireland, the 
noble lord said he had given to that sub- 
ject all the attention it deserved, with due 
consideration, as to the justice and expe- 
diency of the case, and he still persisted 
in his former opinion. The noble baron 
had, however, given notice that the matter 
would shortly be brought before the House, 
a notice rather unusual, when the Speech 
contained no allusion to the subjeet. He 
could not, however, let the noble baron’s 
remarks pass without saying, that he was 


’ fully prepared, whenever the day should 


come, to defend his conduct, and that of 
his colleagues, as well as the conduct of 
a noble duke in Ireland, and that of his 
colleagues also. But he would repeat, 
that he should reserve his arguments for a 
day, when the subject should come before 
the House, unmixed with any other ex- 
traneous matter. As tothe Address itself, 
his lordship conceived, that.it contained 
nothing which could prevent any member 
of the House to concur in assuring his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, that 
they were ready to lend him all the as- 
sistance in their power, in the discharge 
of the arduous duties which had devolved 
upon him. 

Earl Grey said, that he fully concurred 
in the propriety of avoiding any lengthen- 
@d discussion upon the various important 
topics which were suggested by hearing 
the Speech which had been read from the 
woolsack. He entirely approved of the 
policy pursued by his noble friend in con- 
fining himself, on the present occasion, 
to the delivering of his protest against any 
expression of his opinions being under- 
stood upon points in which it was impos- 
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sible for him to concur: thinking also, 
that most of the topics were of such im. 
portance, as to require a separate and 
particular discussion. Concurring gene, 
rally in the address which was proposed, 
he could not refrain from joining his noble 
friend: he should feel unhappy if he de. 
parted from that House without declaring, 
that he retained all the opinions he had 
before held, on subjects of great magni- 
tude; opinions confirmed by experience 
and the evidence of facts,-opinions which 
he should be ready to maintain and de- 
fend, on future opportunities of discussing 
them. Whether the noble secretary of 
state chose to allude to the state of atfairs 
with America, on which he had shewn 
much caution, and even silence, and ven- 
tured to call our transactions in that quar- 
ter, a verification of the assertion that the 
system of the government had contributed 
to the security, prosperity, and honour of 
the country; or whether he intended to 
refer to the system of our measures in the 
peninsula, he pledged himself that he 
should be ready to meet him, and to con- 
tend, that whatever might be said to have 
been done, had not been done to the pro- 
motion of the safety and honour of the 
country; and that the general system 
adopted had been, in fact, the source of 
almost all our present and impending ca, 
lamities. On the important concerns of 
the state of Ireland, he must deeply re- 
gret, that, from the manner of mentioning 
it by the noble lord, he could derive no 
hope that ministers had seen the impolicy 
of their conduct; or that they would 
adopt—he would not say, merely wise and 
liberal measures, but some measures 
more consistent with justice, and with the 
common rights of mankind. No hope 
could he derive of any useful measure on 
that subject, so essential to the safety of 
the country ; but, on the contrary, minis- 
ters seemed determined to persevere in 
what they considered to be the wisdom 
and expediency of adhering to their sys- 
tem for the future. He thought the House 
bound immediately to take into their con- 
sideration the treatment of the people of 
Ireland, not only with a view to what had 
already passed, but with a prospective 
view, for the adoption of such timely and 
just measures as might avert the ruin of 
the country. Government, however, he 
must repeat, appeared, for any thing he 
had heard to the contrary, to be resolved 
on pursuing a system which would risk 
the destruction of the public safety. He 
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was happy to learn that a proposition on 
this subject would speedily be brought be- 
fore their lordships, which would bring all 
its important relations under review. With 
these observations he could be content 
to reserve himself for future opportunities, 
but for one singular assertion of the noble 
lord, that he trusted that the House, and 
the public, would concur in supporting 
the government of the Prince Regent, in 
pursuance of the sentiments contained in 
the address. Was it to be conceived, that 
in opposing measures of administration 
which he thought were fraught with dan- 
ger and ruin, he was withholding that 
support which was necessary to the Prince 
Regent in his conduct of the government 
of this kingdom? No! Be the ministers 
whom they might, he would give them his 
support in what was just and necessary for 
the conduct of the government; but, if 
impolitic, unjust, and ruinous measures 
were proposed or acted upon, his duty to 
that House, to the public, and to the 
Prince Regent himself,: would certainly 
induce him to raise his voice as loudly 
as he could against them. He said this 
more especially, because it was not possible 
for him, though he did not oppose the pre- 
sent address, to recede from the opinions 
which he had previously delivered on 
many subjects of the greatest and most es- 
sential interest to the nation. 

The Earl of Darnley adverted to the 
state of Ireland, and the question relative 
tothe Catholics. There was now an op- 
portunity to do what would be beneficial 
witha good grace. He thought that the late 
exemplary conduct of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, under circumstances of great irrita- 
tion, ought to make its due impression on 
their lordships’ minds. He recommended 
them to beware, lest they might lose the 
mly opportunity that might be afforded 
them 


The Duke of Norfolk adverted to what 
had been said respecting the avoidance of 
topics not mentioned in the speech. He 
had been in parliament thirty years, and 
he knew that it was a parliamentary prac- 
tice to submit amendments, not merely on 
points of the speech, but on such as were 
omitted in it. It might be very proper 
and parliamentary to move an. amend- 
ment to the Address, stating that the House 
Would take immediately into its considera- 
tion the state of Iréland, in order to bring 
forward such measures as might be ne- 
cessary and useful for that country, and 
the kingdom at large. He did not mean, 
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that certain receat transactions in Ireland 
should be the subject of such an enquiry, 
considering them not as of the immediate 
essence of the question, but rather as mea~ 
sures of police and regulation, which it 
was not necessary for government to bring 
forward, nor for parliament at present to 
take up; particularly as such matters 
were in the course of coming into the 
courts of law, to be decided there by 
judges and juries. His grace did not mean 
to animadvert upon what was a pending 
question of law. But the noble secretary 
of state had gone a little farther. He 
had, if he understood him rightly, in- 
timated, that he would raise his voice 
from one end of the land to the other, in 
support of the sentiments in the Address 
to the Prince Regent, pledging them to 
support his government. Ashe had de- 
fended the whole system of theministry, his 
grace wished to know what this sort of 
call meant. Was it a call similar to that 
which was excited inthe country sume 
time ago, when the present ministry came 
into power? They might call ‘vas 
spirits from the deep,’ but he hoped they 
would not come up: if they did come, 
the call would only end in destruction. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that he had 
not objected to the propriety of moving an 
amendment on points omitted. The noble 
duke had misunderstood him. When he 
had spoken of the people throughout the 
country, he had reference to the general 
support by the people, of the government 
of the Prince Régent, and the safety and 
honour of the country. 

Lord Grenville said, that the explana- 
tion of the noble lord called upon him to 
say a few words more, and to ask whether 
the noble lord thought it was necessary for 
him to call on the people throughout the 
country to support the government of the 
Prince Regent. He would assert, that it 
was not. For himself, he had expressed 
his concurrence in the desire of parlia- 
ment to support the Prince Regent in the 
discharge of the awful duties of the high 
station which had been cast upon him: 
but an insinuation seemed to have been 
conveyed, which the circumstances nei- 
ther merited ner excused. 

The Earl of Liverpool intended no insi- 
nuation. Had he supposed that there were 
persons who were not disposed to support 
the government of the Prince Regent, in 
what he believed to be for the safety and 
honour of the country, he should not have 
spoken in the way of insinuation. In 
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what he said, which was alluded to by the 
noble baron, he was referring to the fo- 
reign policy of this couotry. It was in 
that view of the subject he stated, that he 


believed ministers had the support of the } 


great majority of the country from one 
end to the other. 
The Address was then agreed to, nem. 


Spain aND HER Cotoni£s.] Lord Hol- 
land wished to askthe noble marquis oppo- 
site, whether any progress had been made 
in the mediation offered between the go- 
vernment of Spain and her colonies in 
South America; and whether it-was the 
intention of ministers to give any informa- 
tion on such progress? He concurred 
with the noble lord’s views on that sub- 
ject, as they appeared tohim. He only 
wished, as.an individual, to be assured that 
the real: views were what he conceived 
them to be. A year and a half had 
elapsed since the Caraccas rose in rebel- 
lion, and three months since the media- 
tion was agreed upon. If his view of the 
proffered mediation was correct, for the 
sake of humanity, it became necessary to 
enforce it directly, and yet a year and a 
half had elapsed without any progress being 
made, or the policy of ministers being 
known. 

Marquis Wellesley said it was a case re- 
quiring great care, attention, and circum- 
spection. It was necessary to avoid in- 
flaming animosities, fomenting jealousies, 
and exciting passions, that mixed in this 
business. The difficulties, therefore, 
which stood in the way, required a cau- 
tious procedure. Through the whole of 
the business, all the ministers were of 
opinion it was better to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish colonies, as a sup- 
port against the common enemy, than seek 
any temporary advantage that might be 
derived from their present state in relation 
to the mother country. He had every 
hope, that ultimately his wishes would 
be crowned with success, but whatever 
might be the result, he was confident that 
nothing would be done to excite jealousy 
or suspicion. At present, he hoped the 
noble lord would not seek further infor- 
mation. 

Lord Holland said this amounted to no 
~ information at all. 
to name a commission ; but three months 
had elapsed, and care had been taken not 
to send itaway. He wished to know what 
progress had been made in the mediation? 


Care had been taken’ 





It was a curious mediation to let two 
friends fight first, and after they had given 
each other black eyes and bloody noses, 
then to interfere. 

Marquis Wellesley did not mean to sa 
that no steps had been taken. The a 
was, there had been an early interference, 
but it had not led to the removal of the 
difficulties which prevented the mediation 
from being proceeded in. It was neces. 
sary to ascertain previously, that both 
parties would agree to the mediation, and 
be likely to acquiesce in what it might be 
in contemplation to recommend. Such 
progress had therefore been made, as the 
nature of the case would admit; and had 
he proceeded with more promptitude and 
expedition, it might have inflamed pas- 
sions and raised difficulties, that might de- 
feat the object in view. 

Lord Holland professed himself not 
satisfied with this answer, and accordingly 
gave notice of his intention to move for 
papers on the subject. 

=== 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Jan. 7. 


Answers oF Lorp WELLINGTON AND 
GENERAL Buake To THE VoreE OF ‘THANKS.} 
The Speaker acquainted the House that he 
had received from general lord viscount 
Wellington the following letters, in return 
to the Thanks of this House of the 7th day 
of June last. 


“ Portalegre, July 25th, 1811. 

« Sir; I have the honour to enclose the 
‘copy and translation of a letter which I 
have received from General Biake, in an- 
swer to one which I wrote to him, to 
transmit the Resolutions of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland of the 7th of June, on the subject 
of the battle of Albuera. I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, &c. WELLINGTON.” 

« The right hon. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, &c. &c. 


« Sir; the unanimous Resolutions of the 
two Houses of Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland of the 7th June, which your 
excellency enclosed with your letter of 
the 28th June, expressing the sentiments 
of the two Houses on the conduct of the 


Spanish troops under my command in the 

battle of Albuera on the 16th of May, 

must be considered highly gratifying to 

the mind of every military man ; and, at 

the same time, that they are calculated to 

convince the common enemy of the esti- 
8 
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mation in which the three allied. nations 
hold each other, and of the strict union 
which prevails among them: The high 
honour which these illustrious assemblies 
have conferred upon the Spanish troops, 
will be received by them with sentiments 
of gratitude and enthusiasm proportioned 
to the heroism which all displayed on that 
day in the cause; solely that they might 
deserve the approbation of its well wishers. 

« Your Excellency is aware of the esti- 
mation in which high-minded soldiers hold 
such honourable testimonies of approbation, 
and therefore I will confine myself to re- 
quest your excellency will express our 
gratitude to the two Houses of Parliament, 
and will take that occasion to repeat the 
wishes entertained by us, in common with 
the Spanish nation, for the permanence of 
an union which has already produced 
such glorious effects, and of which the con- 
sequences will be a period of happiness 
and glory for many ages. 

“I beg that your excellency will allow 
me to add, that it has encreased our satis- 
faction, to have received the resolutions of 
the two Houses through the channel of a 
person who is already distinguished in 
military history, and most particularly in 
the annals of the war in the peninsula. 
May God preserve your excellency, &c. 

« Signed, Joacui Brake, 

« Ayamante, 6th July, 1811. 

“ His excellency capt. gen. viscount 
“ Wellington. A true translation, 


«Joseph O«Lawlor.” 


Tae Lorps’ Commissioners SpeEcH.} 
The Speaker informed the House, that the 
House had been in the House of Lords, and 
had heard a Speech read by the Lord 
Chancellor, one of the Lords Commis- 
sioners, to both Houses of Parliament, of 
which he had, for greater convenience, 
procured a copy, and which, with the 
leave of the House, he should then read to 
them. The Speech was accordingly read, 
{for which see p. 1.] 

Sir F. Burdett immediately rose and ob- 
served that he felt it his duty to take the 
earliest possible opportunity of addressing 
the House and his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, on a subject which seemed 
to him to be of the utmost importance to 
the country. 

Lord Jocelyn rose at the same time with 
the hon. baronet, but sir Francis having 
first caught the eye of the Speaker, 

The Speaker decided that the hon. bart. 
Was in possession of the House, 
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Sir Francis Burdett said he could not 
forego the opportunity now afforded him 
of offering himself thus early to the atten- 
tion of the House, and of proposing, for 
their adoption, such an Address as, in the 
situation in which the country was placed, 
seemed to him to be imperiousty and pe- 
culiarly called for. In addressing his 
royal highness the Prince Regent in the 
language of truth, and telling him what 
were the feelings of the people of these 
kingdoms at the present moment, he was 
conscious of discharging a duty of the 
most important kind, both to the Prince 
and the people. From what he knew of 
the feelings and declarations of the Prince 
Regent, he was persuaded that he was not 
one of those princes who wished to hear 
nothing but what was sweet, pleasing, and 
agreeable. The conduct and declarations 
of his royal highness were of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and he felt that he should not 
do his duty to his constituents, to the coun- 
try, or to the Prince Regent himself, if he 
let go the present opportunity of address- 
ing his royal highness, and expressing to 
him what were the real feelings of the 
country at the present moment, and what 
were the grievances of which we had to 
complain. The exertions of the Spanish 
people against our common enemy were, 
no doubt, to be regarded by us as of con- 
sequence, nor were their losses to be at- 
tributed to any failure on our part ; and it 
must afford us pleasure and gratification 
to know that we had a brave army, who 
did not disgrace the spirit of their fore- 
fathers. But, in the course of the compli- 
ments so largely and justly bestowed on 
our army, we never once heard mention of 
that word, as the spring of our exertions, 
the word ‘ freedom,’ to the love of which, 
in old times, we were so much accustomed 
to attribute the bravery and courage of 
our armies. It could not be contradicted, 
that for the last 18 years, every succeed- 
ing year in which the members of that 
House met each other in their places, was 
more calamitous than that which had pre- 
ceded it. He was afraid he might even 
go farther back, and declare that this had 
been the case from the very beginning of 
the present reign—that our calamities had 
been begun from the commencement of 
the American war, and had been going on 
in a progressive increase for nearly half a, 
century. And if, for the last fifty years, 
the situation of this country had always 
been growing worse and worse—was it not 
now time to reflect? Must we not, at 
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length, be convinced that there was some- 
thing in-our system radically wrong? It 
should be his duty, this being the case, to 
endeavour to point out to the attention of 
his Royal Highness in what this funda- 
mental error consisted. ‘The effects of the 
American war, he contended, were felt at 
this day, in the war in which we were now 
engaged. It was a war commenced on 
the very principles of the American war. 
A detestation of the principles of liberty 
which had broken out in France, first in- 
volved us in a war with that country; and 
on the same system, he was afraid, we 
were proceeding at the present moment. 
The former war was undertaken, as it was 
alledged, for the protection of the naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, which the Dutch ad- 
mitted to be a miserable pretext. After 
that crusade was finished, we now found 
ourselves engaged in another seemingly 
endless contest; and he did not believe 
that any one of the persons who defended 
it, could say what we were fighting for. 
Not for liberty—that was a word which 
never once escaped their lips. Was it for 
the independence of Spain? No. They 


talked, indeed, of the enemy ofthe sovereign 
ofthat country; but the rights of the people 
of Spain was a thing they never thought 
of. Those rights of the sovereign of Spain, 


however, which gentlemen might say we 
.were now contending for, had been, by 
that sovereign himself, resigned into the 
hands of Buonaparté, and were now com- 
pletely frittered away. The Speech on 
the present occasion, the hon. bart. must, 
in a peculiar degree, consider the speech 
of the minister. So long as there was 
any hope of a successful issue to the 
struggle by the people of Spain, he had 
no objection that every assistance in our 
power should be rendered them. The 
‘ Janguage held in the Speech, however, on 
this subject, he did not believe; nor was 
he by any means convinced that gentle- 
men entertained those hopes which they 
expressed. ‘The laurels earned by, our 
gallant soldiers he sincerely rejoiced in. 
Their bravery had been great, and the ho- 
nour they had thereby purchased was 
proportionate ; but, after all, the victories 
they had achieved were barren, and were 
- followed by something very like defeats. 
It was true that general Hill had gallantly 
surprised a small division of the enemy : 
still’ the French were making regular and 
rapid strides. towards the subjugation of 
the country ; while, for our triumphs, we 
had nothing to shew. The cause of this 
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failure was the radically vicious principle 
of supporting despotism in this instance, 
as we did all over the world,—the attempt 
to support desperate, falling, and not to be 
supported, states, instead of the good old 
British reason of maintaining the cause of 
freedom. To this it would be said, Do 
the French proclaim liberty? No; but 
they endeavoured to conciliate the minds 
of the people by such concessions as 
might please them ; while it was a serious 
fact, that the Inquisition remained in exis- 
tence in those parts only of the country of 
which the English had possession. But 
there was a curious contrast to which he 
must call the attention of the House. We 
were fighting strenuously to maintain the 
Catholic religion in the country of our 
Spanish allies; though, at the same time, 
those whom he should conceive to be our 
more valuable allies at home—the Irish— 
a generous, brave, and long-suffering peo- 
ple, were, for a trifling condition, withheld 
from their best and dearest rights. This 
exclusion of our most natural allies, he 
could not but consider as an act of gross 
treachery. The speech of the right hon. 
gent. opposite, (for so he must call the 
Regent’s speech) contained all faults by 
being guilty of all omissions. It was not 
sufficient to call together the supposed 
representatives of the people of England, 
and to tell them—(cries of Order, order !) 
The Speaker called the hon. baronet to 
order, and observed the House could not 
hear such language as applied to itself. 
Sir Francis Burdett said, that nothing 
could give him greater pleasure than to 
hear that from the chair; since it proved, 
that there was a firm conviction that the 
House of Commons ought to represent the 
people of England, when to hint a contrary 
opinion was considered as an insult not to 
be borne: and yet, on the 11th of May, 
1808, a minister was detected in the traffic 
of seats,—-a practice which was not only 
not denied, but unblushingly avowed to be 
as notorious as the sun at noon-day ; and, 
therefore, it might have been conceived 
that gentlemen would not have been over 
delicate at hearing such things suggested. 
—The hon. baronet then called the atten- 
tion of the House to the shackles imposed 
on the Prince Regent—restrictions, than 
which nothing more insulting could be 
conceived, as they supposed that the son 
was capable of using his power contrary 
to the interests of his father: but, happily 
for the country, those restrictions would 
soon expire ; an event to which they would 
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jook with anxiety, as the Prince had by 
many gratuitous professions, long pledged 
himself to those enlarged principles, and 
that liberal system of policy, which had 
yaised the nation to the lofty pinnacle of 
happiness and glory on which it stood at 
the close of the reign of George II. He 
had the greater hopes and confidence in 
the Prince, because he had felt the power 
which was so much complained of. Able 
writers had, indeed, written in praise of 
different forms of government,—the abso- 
Jute, the democratical, and the mixed ; 
bu: none had beén found hardy enough, 
in the worst of times, to be the advocates 
of oligarchy: and the present oligarchy 
was one of the worst species,—not of a. 
few of the best men, and of the greatest 
interest in the state, but an oligarchy of 
rotten borough mongers,—a sort of men 
known in the history of no other country 
except our own. The consequences - of 
this destructive system were, that abroad, 
the monarchs, our allies, were either 
chased from their crowns, or, after an im- 
tense exhaustion of blood and treasure, 
held their sovereignties at the will of Buo- 
naparté, or depended for support on .a 
scanty and eleemosynary pittance—Such 
was their fate. Look at the continent, 


there was the book in which all might 


fead it. Was it possible that the House 
could be so insensible and blind to danger, 
as to flatter themselves within these walls, 
that by calling themselves the greatest and 
the wisest, and the best nation, they could 
counteract evils such as had never before 
threatened the country?—If the House 
turned its eyes from the continent, and 
from abroad, and looked to the internal 
state of the country, there was nothing 
consolatory to rest upon. There existed 
asystem of taxation, the deprivations of 
which prevented the strictest industry 
from procuring a livelihood, and generated 
a pauperism throughout the land,—a pau- 
‘perism aggravated by plage. Formerly 
the exactions of an Empson and a Dudley 
called forth the indignation of a whole 
‘land ;: nor did our forefathers allow the 
‘plea, that they had acted under the sanc- 
tion of an act of parliament, as any ex- 
culpation of their infamous proceedings. 
‘But now, look at our surveyors, and our 
surchargers; whose conduct was such, 
-that the payment of money (however great 
‘that evil) was the least inconvenient and 
offensive . part of the system. . There 
‘were now Empsons.and Dudleys in every 
county; and the trial by jury, which 
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was here more than ever necessary, was 
before these fiscal tribunals disallowed 
by special act of parliament, which even 
denied to the suitors at those courts the 
assistance of attorney or counsel. In short, 
the whole land was in a state of terror. 
Military possession was taken of the coun- 
try ; depots, and barracks, and fortifica- 
tions, were formed ; and mercenary Ger- 
mans and foreigners were scattered over 
the kingdom, as if England could not de- 
fend itself, and must have recourse to Ger- 
mans, who had not béen able to defend 
their own country. The jealousy of our 
ancestors was such, that a remonstrance 
was presented to Charles 1, for having 
1,000 foreigners in his pay ; but now, not 
only was the country overspread with fo- 
reigners, but even our own soldiers were 
compelled to wear the German dress and 
whiskers; as if the whiskered face of a 
German was more formidable to the 
enemy than the smooth open countenance 
of an Englishman, though it had been 
found that the French were never scared 
by whiskers. But he must say, that the 
plain red coat excited more respect, and 
was more associated -with our ideas of 
courage and endurance, than all that mili- 
tary finery and foppery of which the sol- 
diers themselves who wore it seemed 
ashamed. All this evinced-such a mass of 
absurdity and folly, that he was sometimes 
tempted to acquit ministers of any worse 
intention, though, perhaps, this was merely 
thrown out asa blind to more pernicious 
motives.—Another grievance to which he 
should call their attention, was the system 
of military discipline which oppressed the 
country, and which subjected every soldier 
for the most trifling misconduct to be cor- 
pordlly punished at the miserable caprice 
of almost every officer. He was glad to 
mention this so early in the session; for 
the reform of it would doubtless form a 
very important part of its business. There 
was some justice in its now coming home, 
as it were, to the backs of our countrymen; 
for, now, by the local militia system, al- 
most every man in England, every father 
of a family, was subject to this punish- 
ment; so that he had no hesitation in 
repeating what he had before, said in 
this House, that this was a flogged nation. 
No exertions of his, the hon. baronet 
pledged himself, should be wanting to 
wipe off this stigma from the nation. 
Some people were pleased to say, that this 
was a punishment which could not be en- 
tirely dispensed with, and that it was only 
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inflicted in few instances. Let the of- 
fences, however, for which it was to be 
inflicted, be defined, so that it might not 
be an arbitrary punishment ; or let a sub- 
stitute, whatever it might be, be found for 
it: officers were exempt from such a 
punishment ; and why should the soldier 
be exposed to it? This was another com- 
plaint, under the head of grievances, to 
which he wished to call the’ Prince Re- 
gent’s attention.— Amongst other griev- 
ances, to which he felt it now to be his duty 
to call the attention of the House, and of 
the Prince Regent, was one which operated 
both in the nature of a tax, and of a griev- 
ance and imposition on the liberty of the 
subject. A power had been lodged of late 
years in the Attorney General, by which 
the law of the land was set aside ; and he 
was invested with an authority of filing 
criminal informations, as they were tech- 
nically called. This was a power of a 
novel and most dangerous kind, one which 
coald not safely be for a moment entrusted 
to any man. The exercise of such a 
power could on no principle be reconciled 
to the idea of law, of justice, or of com- 
mon sense or feeling. It depended on 
the humour, or caprice, of the person with 
whom the power was entrusted. It would 


be absurd to doubt the illegality of such 


proceedings. Nothing could be legal 
which was not defined. How this power 
had been used, he should not now inquire. 
It was sufficient for him at present to say, 
that more informations of this kind had 
been filed within the last two or three 
years than in all the period before, since 
the Revolution. It was impossible not to 
see, that, in the exercise of this arbitrary 
‘discretion, great partiality must take place; 
that some persons were called up for judg- 
ment and others not. In one recent case, 
he alluded to that of White, for a libel, 
even the judge had gone the length of an- 
ticipating condemnation, before the jury 
had given their-verdict. When the House 
saw these things; when they saw, that, 
in virtue of these criminal informations, 
many persons bad}.in‘the most arbitrary 
and unjust manner,ybeen sent to distant 
jails, must they not be convinced that 
the liberty of the press, one of the 
grandest bulwarks of the freedom of 
‘these kingdoms, was in the utmost dan- 
ger Of being annihilated? When they 
saw the conductors of the press held to 
bail, time after time, at the pleasure of 
the person entrusted with the power of 
filing these criminal informations, must 
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they not be surprized that the press wag 
at all free? This the hon. baronet cons 
ceived was another great grievance ; and 
he felt surprized that the persons con- 
nected with the press were not terrified 
into complete silence, after the terrible 
examples they had seen. Even in case 
of acquittal, the punishment, in the way 
of costs, was severe. For though by law 
they would have been free from any far. 
ther expence, in the event of the Bill not 
being found, yet, by this mode of pro- 
ceeding by criminal information, they 
were obliged to give bail, to renew it 
from time to time, and to proceed till 
they obtained a verdict of acquittal ; so 
much so, that the costs of obtaining the 
verdict of acquittal amounted of themselves 
to a most severe punishment. From the 
crown no costs could be obtained. He 
confessed he saw no ground for any such 
rule; but, if the crown would carry on, 
unjust prosecutions, particularly if. the 
Attorney General would file groundless 
ex-officio informations, he thought that the 
party accused was well entitled to his 
costs. If such an officer was necessary, 
an an ex-officio filer of informations, he 
was also of opinion that there was more, 
or at least equal ground for making his an 
office for life, as that a judge should be 
for life. Some of the sentences recently 
imposed, too, operated most unjustly ; as 
for instance, in the cases of White and 
Hart, where Hart was sentenced to the 
same period of imprisonment with White, 
although Hart was only the servant, 
There was this additional hardship too, in 
Hart’s case, as he understood it, that he 
was even deprived the use of small beer, 
and was confined to the common jail al- 
lowance of water. The hon. baronet con- 
tended that the unnecessary severity of a 
government never failed to brutalize the 
people ; and when that was produced, it 
would be found a never-failing observa- 
tion, that the conduct of the government 
was at the bottom of it. The education 
of anation consisted not in teaching the 
people to read and write, though those 
were advantages which he was far from 
undervaluing, and which he heartily wished 
to see afforded to all; but still he must 
say, that in them did not consist the es- 
sential education of a people. Thesey-tn- 
deed, were calculated to produce great 
advantages; but the real education of a 
nation was produced and matured by the 
fairness, justice and mildness of its gevern- 
ment. By ail the various. grievances 
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which he had enumerated, more particu- 
larly by extending the military character 
toall, and by the sufferings and burdens 
under which we laboured, was this educa- 
tion greatly checked, if not annihilated ; 
and sympathy and feeling were almost 
extinguished trom the breasts of our op- 
pressed countrymen.—-On these various 
topics he should move, That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. He had framed 
his Address with all respect to the illustri- 
ous person to whom it was meant to be 
presented ; and at the same time embrac- 
ing every point which his own sense of 
duty to his constituents, and to the coun- 
try in general, pointed out to him as es- 
sential. ‘The great and important point, 
he conceived to be, a full and fair repre- 
sentation of the people in that House. To 
the want of that full and fair representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, he, with 
full confidence that his assertion was cor- 
rect, attributed the debt of the hundreds 
of millions sterling with which we were 
now loaded, and the numerous other cala- 
mities which had been daily accumulating 
on the country. He was happy to think 
that his royal highness the Prince Regént 
had a short interval before he should be 
entirely freed from the shackles with 


which he was now loaded, during whieh 
he might have leisure to reflect on the 
different topics to which he had felt it to 
be his duty to allude in the Address which 


he now held in his hand. He had the 
fullest confidence in his Royal Highness, 
that they would receive his serious consi- 
deration; and, on amind so constituted as 
that which his Royal Highness was known 
to possess, he entertained not a doubt that 
the grievances of a faithful and suffering 
people could not fail of making an im- 
pression corresponding with their weight 
and importance; satisfied as he trusted 
his Royal Highness would be, that on a 
due attention to, and on the redressing of 
those grievances, depended the lasting 
glory of his Royal Highness’s throne and 
that of his family. 

“ His ego gratiora dictu alia esse scio, 

“* Sed me vera pro gratis loqui, 

“ Si meum ingenium non moneret 

“* Necessitas coget.” — 

The hon. baronet then moved the fol- 

lowing Address : 


“We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 


Parliament assembled, return your Royal 
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Highness the humble thanks of this House, 
for the most gracious Speech delivered by 
the Lords Commissioners, by your Royal 
Highness’s command. 

«« We assure your Royal Highness that 
we shall, without delay, take into our seri- 
ous consideration all the matters to which 
your Royal Highness has been pleased to 
direct our attention, and endeavour to 
adopt such measures as are best calculated 
to meet the exigencies of the times. 

« But we should deenr it a failure in 
our duty, were we on this solemn occasion 
to omit expressing to your Royal High- 
ness with the frankness suggested by a due 
sense of our functions, the sentiments we 
entertain on the present situation of our 
country, and to point out to your Royal 
Highness the remedy, which, in our opi- 
nion, is called for by the evils already ex- 
perienced, and by the dangers which ap- 
pear to be impending. : 

« We always hear with great satisfac- 
tion, though not with surprise, that our 
countrymen in arms, whether by land or 
by sea, maintain the character of their 
ancestors ; but, we cannot, at the same time, 
dismiss from our minds all consideration of 
the little effect with which their valour has 
been exerted ; and, in the cause, in which 
it has been displayed, we lament to see 
nothing characteristic..of that love of 
freedom, for which this nation has here- 
tofore been so highly renowned in the 
world. In looking through the his- 
tory of the last eighteen years of war, 
we find the valour and resources of our 
country in no instance employed in the 
defence or restoration of freedom; but 
almost constantly in endeavours to prevent 
the oppressed from becoming free, or to 
replunge them into slavery, to re-harden 
the grasp of despotism, and to sharpen the 
half-blunted fangs of persecution ; so that, 
the British flag, formerly the dread of ty- 
ranny, appears, through this long and dis- 
graceful period, to have waved only in 
hostility to the liberties and happiness of 
mankind. 

« From a line of conduct so repugnant 
to justice, to the common sense and com- 
mon feeling of men, the natural results 
have ensued. In those distant regions, 
where ignorance and feebleness have ren- 
dered the people an easy prey to succese 
sive usurpations, we have uniformly been 
conquerors, and, in overturning one des~ 
potism, have, for the purposes necessary to 
the maintenance of corruption at home, 
uniformly erected another in its. stead ; 
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while, in all those countries, where men 
have attained a knowledge of their rights, 
and: have possessed courage to avenge 
themselves on their oppressors, we have 
found few and treacherous friends, and 
many and implacable foes. 

«The Sovereigns, our Allies, subdued 
not less by that abuse of their power, 
which we endeavoured to support, than 

the arms of their and our enemy, 
have either been driven from their 
thrones, or have abandoned our cause and 
disclaimed our connection, as the only 
means of retaining even a scanty portion 
of their former dominions ; so that, after 
having stirred up, in hostility to freedom, 
almost every sovereign of the continent of 
Europe; after having expended hundreds 
of millions in support of that formidable 
but unprincipled league, we are, at last, re- 
duced to contend alone with the conqueror 
of that continent, upon a spot, which we 
have only assisted to desolate and ravage, in 
defence of sovereigns, who, unable to rely 
on the affection ef their subjects, have 
sought their personal safety in abdication 
or in flight. 

« Totheregretat having seen the national 
resources exhausted in the prosecution of 
measures so fraught, at once, with wicked- 
ness and folly, we have not, however, to 
add the shame of havingseen the people 
of this kingdom voluntarily lend their aid 
to those measures. Their sense of justice 
and love of freedom revolted at so inhuman 
a crusade, which, at the outset, they con- 
demned, and against which many had the 
virtue openly to protest, well knowing, 
that a war against freedom, in other 
countries, was, in reality, a war against 
the people of England themselves. 

«To counteract the effect of opinions so 
obviously just, a system of terror was 
resorted to; false alarms were excited ; 
‘spies and informers were hired; plots 
were invented ; constructive treasons were 
revived, and new-fangled treasons were en- 

acted ; the safeguards of personal liberty 
were removed ; fortresses, under the name 
‘of barracks, were established throughout 
‘the land ; and the fame and the person of 
every man were placed at the absolute 
“disposal of those, who, calling themselves 
the servants of the king, were, in fact, the 
‘agents of that rapacious and haughty oli- 
‘garchy, who had long fattened on the mi- 
series of the country, and who, in the pro- 
gress of the principles of liberty, saw the 
seeds of a destruction of their ill-gotten 
power. 
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“ Under the operation of this system we 
have beheld much that remained of our 
liberties wholly swept away; we have 
seen practised, under the name of collect- 
ing a revenue and in the guise of legal 
proceedings, acts of oppression and insult, 
which our forefathers would have perished 
rather than endure.’ The dwellings, the 
books, the most private recesses and con- 
cerns of Englishmen, once so sacred, are 
now exposed to the intrusion and inquisi- 
torial scrutiny of numberless mercenary 
agents, appointed and removable at the 
pleasure of the crown. Financial rapacity 
breaks in between landlord and tenant, 
and, in violation of every principle of pro.’ 
perty, makes the -crown co-preprietor in 
every man’s estate, having a prior claim 
upon his tenant. 

*« Under the name of redeeming the 
land tax it makes a general confisca- 
tion of landed property; while, in the 
form of a stamp duty, it seizes the be- 
quests of the dead in their passage to the 
living ; so that, at last, there is no man in 
England who can be said to be the owner 
or proprietor of any thing, the government 
having, by degrees, assumed a controul and 
mastership over property of every descrip- 
tion. 

“There was a time, in English his- 
tory, when the extortions of an Empson 
and a Dudley, though under the sanction 
of an act of parliament, brought the prin- 
Cipals to the block and consigned their 
subaltern agents to public vengeance’ in 
the pillory; but, now we have many 
Empsons and Dudleys in every county, 
who, under the name of surchargers, su- 
pervisors, &c. inflict amercements and 
fines at their pleasure, the parties so 
amerced being denied not only an appeal 
to a jury, but even the aid of counsel or 
attorney to speak in their defence before 
those fiscal tribunals, which, to the terror 
of the people, are established in every 
corner of the land. 

“In exact proportion to the increase of 
these extortions have we seen the increase 
of the military force, and the multiplica- 
tion of means calculated to divest the’ sol- 
dier of all fellow-feeling with the citizen. 
Cooped up in Barracks and Depots, flogged 
for the most trifling offences, the former 
loses, by degrees, all regard for those 
rights of which he is deprived, all attach- 
ment to that constitution out of the pale of 
which he is placed, and becomes the passive 
and unconscious instrument of tyrannical 
coercion. But, mistrustful of Englishmens 
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feelings, many thousands of German and 
other foreign mercenaries have been in- 
troduced and placed on our military esta- 
blishment with privileges not possessed by 
the troops of our own country; whole dis- 
tricts of England and large portions of the 
English army have been put under the 
command of German officers; and, the 
more effectually to estrange the people 
from the native soldiers, the latter have, 
in many instances, beer compelled to as- 
sume a German garb. The Militia, here- 
tofore regarded as the sole constitutional 
force of the country, upon the principle, 
that, as men had most interest, so they 
would be most stout, in defending their li- 
berties and properties ; the Militia, having 
been long perverted from its legitimate 
purpose, has, at last, by the interchange of 
the English and Irish Militias, been con- 
verted, with respect to the two countries, 
into the too convenient instrument of reci- 
procal oppression ; and especially with 
regard to Ireland, where the just remon- 


_strances and complaints of a generous, a 
gallant, and long-suffering people have 


uniformly been met with repulsion and 
disdain. 

“In the institution of the Local Mili- 
tia we behold all the severities of a 


military conscription without its impar- 


tiality and without achance of its rewards ; 


_ and, in the assumed prerogative of calling 


upon the people to perform military duty 
under that system of discipline which is 
now in practice, we see every man in Eng- 
land, when commanded to take up arms in 
what is termed the defence of his country, 
liable to experience the degradation and 


_ torture of the lash. 


« That a people, formerly so proud of 
their liberties, would be silent under such 


_ an accumulation of oppression, and that 


the communication of indignant feeling 
would not, in the end, produce resistance, 
was too much for even an insolent and ob- 
durate oligarchy to expect. Therefore, 


_the Press, never the last to suffer when 
_ freedom is assailed, has become, in propor- 


tion to the augmentation of these oppres- 
sions, more and more an object of jealousy 
and of vengeance. And, afier having be- 
held the use that has been made of the 
unconstitutional assumption of power by 
the Attorney General to file Ex Officio In- 


. formations, to accuse, to arraign, to amerce, 


to hold to bail, to ruin, or to pardon, whom- 
soever he pleases; afier having seen that 
this accuser, an officer of the crown re- 
moyable at its pleasure, has also the power 
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of demanding a-jury, not taken out of an 
impartial pannel, but selected by another 
officer of the crown ; after having seen a 
judge so eager to convict as openly to an- 
ticipate guilt before hearing the evidence 
in defence ; after having seen the sentences 
in cases of political libel gradually become 
more and more severe, till they have far 
surpassed in severity those for the greater 
part of felonies, including long imprison- 
ment, heavy fines, banishment to distant 
jails, and confinement in solitary cells, 
going to the almost certain ruin and the 
probable death of the persecuted parties ; 
after having seen all this, and takena view 
of the number of persons thus suffering at 
this moment, we cannot, we confess, see 
much room for repeating the congratula- 
tion of our forefathers upon the abolition of 
the cruel and accursed Court of Star 
Chamber, which did, without a Jury, that 
which is now done by means of a Jury 
chosen by an officer of the Crown; an al- 
teration which only serves to screen a ¢or- 
rupt political Judge from his due share of 
public odium, and to deprive the victim of 
that public compassion, which is always 
called forth in behalf of those who suffer 
from undisguised tyranny. 

«« To particularise the fatal effects of this 
course of misrule would, if it were possible, 
be useless, they being too visible in the 
multiplied embarrassments and abject state 
of the country, whether in its affairs at 
home or abroad. But, to the great cause 
of all these evils we cannot, without a 
shameful neglect of our duty, refrain from 
beseeching the attention of your Royal 
Highness, who will, at once, perceive that 
we allude to the want of a real represen- 
tation of the people in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. With a fair repre- 
sentation, the people are never in danger ; 
because, from whatever quarter they feel 
grievance approaching, here is their court 
of appeal, here their means of immediate 
redress. Without such a representation, 
the people are never safe; they have no 
court of appeal, no friend in government, 
no means of redress or of protection. 

«Tothe want of such a Representation, to 
the want of a House of Commons emanat- 
ing from the peoples’ choice and speaking 
theirsentiments, we owe the eighteen years 
of war against France, lest example should 
produce a reform of corruption and abuses 
at home. 

«To the want of such a Represen- 
tation we owe the hundreds of millions 
of debt, which have debased our currency, 
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sapped the foundations of covenants, anni- 
hilated confidence, and added new crimes 
to our already sanguinary criminal code. 

« To the want of such a representation 
we owe the unpunished rapacity of prize 
courts, the insults and injuries innumerable 
against friendly nations, the ruin of com- 
merce and manufactures, and the countless 
number of paupers, whose state, when 
contrasted with the luxury proceeding 
from the public money lavished on place- 
men and pensioners, would be beyond 
human endurance without the ever-awing 
aspect of military force. 

“If any thing be yet wanting to work 
conviction of these truths, we implore your 
Royal Highness to cast your eyes over the 
Continent of Europe. Not a Sovereign 
has there been dethroned, not a state has 
there been subdued, where the way of the 
conqueror was not paved by corruption in 
the government, and by the tyranny which 
corruption never fails, sooner or later, to 
call to its support. 

« And, when we see the same causes at 
work amongst ourselves; when we hear 
the worst sort of corruption not only not 
denied, but unblushingly avowed and vin- 
dicated, upon the ground of its being as 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, it were 
presumption unparalleled to hope, that 
similar effects will not follow. 

«To put an end, therefore, to Corrup- 
tions and Abuses, by a constitutional Re- 
formation of the Commons House of Par- 
liament, appears to us to be the only 
means of reconciling the people to their 
government, of rekindling their zeal, of 
invigorating their exertions, and of insur- 
ing the independence of the country, and 
the safety and stability of the throne.”” 

Lord Cochrane rose, for the purpose of 
seconding thé Address of the hon. baronet. 
He agreed with the Speech delivered in 
the name of the Prince Regent, in lament- 
ing the continued indisposition of his Ma- 
jesty ; and thought that a high tribute 
was due to the bravery of our army in 
Portugal, and to the conduct of the com- 
mander in chief; but he would deny that 
the war as conducted in the peninsula, 
could prove ultimately successful. His 
lordship proceeded to maintain, that the 
forces of Great Britain were not sufficient 
to cope with those which Buonaparté 
could bring against us as soon as he had 
completed the subjugation of Spain, and 
obtained the command of its resources, 
Of this we were quiet spectators. To 
what, he would ask, was our army indebt- 
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ed for its success and for maintaining it. 
self in Portugal, but to the total unpro. 
ductiveness of that country. He agreed 
that every credit was due to lord Welling. 
ton, for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted affairs ; but was inclined to expect 
very little of the Portuguese, who were 
conducted in chains to the army, more like 
slaves than soldiers, and dragged from 
their homes to support they did not know 
what. At Peniche he had seen ten thou. 
sand of wretched beings collected, in want 
of every necessary, and ina state of naked. 
ness.——The noble lord then proceeded to 
make some strong remarks on the conduct 
of the Portuguese government. The gaols 
and dungeons of the Inquisition, he said, 
were crowded with victims ; and the Bri- 
tish minister, who at present formed a part 
of the Regency, was lately under the ne- 
cessity of retiring from Lisbon for some 
time, that he might not appear to counte- 
nance arrests and imprisonments which 
he could not approve. He would not 
scruple to assert, that the Portuguese go- 
vernment, as now constituted, was com- 
pletely obnoxious to every class of society 
in that country: nay, farther, that both in 
Sicily and in Portugal the British name 
was detested, because of the support which 
this country gave tothe respective govern- | 
ment of each, with all its abuses. With 
regard to Sicily, he could not ‘help think- 
ing that the real purpose of ministers was 
not so much to keep the French out of that 
island, as to keep the people subject to one 
of the most despicable governments that 
ever existed.—With regard to the defence | 
of Portugal, which had _ been held out as 
of such great importance, he would ask, | 
how long would our army defend that | 
country? Only till the French had made 

themselves masters of Spain; and then it 
would be obliged to retire within its forti- | 
fied lines,—the whole extent of which 
would not afford grass enough to feed the | 
bullocks for six weeks subsistence of the 
troops alone! He would assert, as a fact, 
though it might appear extraordinary, | 
that, even at present, the bullocks and | 
flour for the supply of Lord Wellington’s | 
troops, passed through the French army | 
with licences, from the interior of Spain. 
This was a notorious fact; and he would | 
leave the House to make their reflections | 
upon it.The noble lord then adverted to | 
that part of the hon. baronet’s proposed i 
Address which referred to the internal | 
state of the country; and professed his 
concurrence in the ‘greater part of the sen; | 
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timents which it contained. All,’ he 
thought, must own, that the freedom of 
the people had been greatly encroached 
upon, particularly by the oppressive mode 
of levying taxes, which he regretted to 
say were grossly misapplied. No part ofa 
man’s house was now thee from the visits of 
tax-gatherers ; and a man could not trans- 
port even articles that had paid duty on im- 
portation, a dozen of wine from one place 
to anotier, without a permit from revenue 
officers. He trusted that in this session of 
parliament a Committee would be ap- 
pointed to take the conduct of the war, 
the objects for which we are contending, 
and the state of the nation, into considera- 
tion.—The noble lord then adverted to 
that part of the Speech which referred to 
the naval defence of the country, and 
maintained that our naval force was not 
rendered efficient, in annoying the enemy. 
Commanding the seas as this country did, 
our navy ought to be employed in threat- 
ening thecoasts of France in all directions, 
by which means Buonaparté would be 
compelled to keep his armies at home, in- 
stead of sending them to be fed, clethed 
and paid by our allies for the purpose of 
their own subjugation. Were the gigan. 
ticnaval power of England used as it ought 
to be, the whole force of France, vast as it 


was, would prove inadequate to the de- 


fence of its extended shores. Perhaps de- 
monstrations of attack might prove suffi- 
cient, which if the enemy despised, then 
it would be, asit was at this moment, quite 
easy to annihilate the common ships of 
war, and destroy every thing on the shores 
of France; for England could, let the 
enemy do his utmost, bring a force to a 
given point far superior to any that the 
enemy could assemble against it, and thus 
operate a most powerful diversion. The 
noble lord concluded with seconding the 
Address. 

The Address having been read by the 
Speaker, 

Lord Jocelyn rose and said :—In rising, 
Sir, to move an Amendment to the Address 
proposed by the hon. bart. to his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, in answer to 
his most gracious Speech, I have to differ 
from the hon. bart. in every point of view, 
lamenting, at the same time, that it has 
fallen to the lot of a person so incapable 
either of doing sufficient justice to the sen- 
timents of his Royal Highness, or of dwell- 
ing sufficiently strong upon those parti- 
cular points to which his Royal Highness 
has referred us. J, howcyer, shall throw 
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myself upon the kind indulgence of the 
House, trusting that 1 may receive from 
them now, the same forbearance I have 
more than once before so gratefully expe- 
rienced, hoping that it will condole with 
me on that subject, in particular, which 
the hon. bart. bas omitted to mention, 
namely, the state of his Majesty’s health. 
The ci must most sincerely condole, 
in common with his Royal Highness and 
the country, at the calamitous state in 
which his Majesty still remains; we must 
lament it the more, as eyery day’s expe- 
rience gives us additional reason to des 
spair of his ultimate recovery; but if so 
humble an individual as myself dare offer 
consolation to the wounded feelings to the 
House, upon so melancholy a subject, it 
would be by referring them to a grateful 
remembrance of those virtues—to a grate 
ful recollection of that attachment to the 
constitution he so eminently possessed, 
and which the House will agree with me 
is no less conspicuous in the conduct of his 
royal representative. Iam sure the House 
will most heartily concur in the anxious 
wishes of his Royal Highness, by making 
such arrangements for the care and com- 
fort of his Majesty’s person, as may be 
most suitable to his high and exalted rank, 
so that if it should please Providence to 
restore him again to the prayers of his 
people, he may find himself, upon waking 
from his trance, surrounded, not by the 
glare of pomp, but by that solemn splen- 
dour so due to his royal person, in what- 
ever situation, or under whatever circum- 
stances it may have pleased Providence to 
place him ; for our anxious solicitude for 
his comforts is but a debt we largely owe 
for those years of care and anxiety he has 
passed in watching over the best interests 
of his people. The time now draws near, 
when those Restrictions, which the legisla- 
ture thought fit to place on the power of 
the Regent, are about to expire, and how- 
ever I differ from the right hon. gent, on 
the restrictive clauses in the Regency Bill, 
I have some satisfaction in thinking, thas 
they have given the country an opportu- 
nity of proving that his royal highness, 
although placed in the most difficult situa- 
tion, never for one moment lost sight of 
the advantages of the country, never had 
but one object in view, the happiness and 
the welfare of his people. 

But, in calling the attention of the House 
to our affairs in the peninsula, no man, of 
whatever party he may be, cam venture to 
withhold his praise and admiration at the 
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persevering bravery of our army in Por- 
tugal ; neither can any man, at this time 
of day, deny that praise so justly due to 
the merits of my illustrious countryman, 
lord Wellington, who, at the head of that 
army, has proved to Europe and to the 
world, that the ambitious views of Buona- 
parté may be checked, and that the inde- 
pendence of .a brave nation is still to be 
preserved by British example, and by 
British valour, In turning to the rest of 
the peninsula, and considering the situa- 
tion of Spain, we.certainly have to lament 
that her struggles for freedom and inde- 
pendence have not been attended with 
equal success, as the efforts of Portugal; 
but it is a sincere satisfaction to think, that 
her ardour is not damped, as by the ac- 
counts received from Catalonia, and other 
provinces, there is every reason to believe 
there still exists in the country a most de- 
cided hatred, and determined animosity to 
their French oppressors. But, Sir, it must 
be so, for the French have kindled a flame 
in Spain, whichthey never can extinguish ; 
they have raised up a spirit against them- 
selves, which they never can subdue ; and 
whatever may be the opinion of hon. 
members with regard to the policy of 
the Spanish cause ; whatever may be the 
general sentiment on the subject, it always 
must be a proud sensation to the hearts of 
the British people, that Spain, goaded by 
insults, assailed by treachery, and almost 
overcome by power, found, mi the arms of 
the British nation, a champion for her 
freedom, an avenger for her insults, and 
an advocate for her cause. Her armies, 
it is true, have been repulsed, and still may 
be again overcome by the better disci- 
plined troops of France; her ardour may 
for a moment be appalled by the victories 
of her enemies ; but, I trust, there cannot 
be found any man able to persuade the 
British nation, that the Spanish people, 
formed in the same mould, and sprung 
from the same stock as those heroes who 
bled at Saragossa and Gerona, can be 
traitors to that sacred cause of liberty and 
independence, which they have so glo- 
riously embraced. But, Sir, we should 
recollect, that it is not the cause of Spain 
and Portugal, alone, we are fighting in the 

eninsula, but the cause of England too. 

t is not a war merely for the protection 
of the freedom of the Portuguese ; but it 
is also a contest for the preservation of the 
liberties of Englishmen. It was the opi- 
nion of many. of our most enlightened 
statesmen, that the battles of England 
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should be fought on a distant land; nor 
will you ever sufficiently know the policy 
of that sentiment, till you have felt the 
horrors of a contest at home. In Ireland, 
unfortunately, we have felt them: we 
speak from experience, and our opinion is 
positive. 

The next circumstance which claims 
the attention of the House is, with regard 
to the late gallant achievement in Iadia; 
we cannot but give every praise to the 
governor-general, lord Minto, for having 
so ably planned that expedition, which 
has been so gallantly executed by sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, aud the army under 
his command. Iam aware there may be 
a difference of opinion, as to the advan- 
tages likely to arise from this capture to 
Great Britain, but I should conceive there 
ean be no difference of opinion in thinking, 
that the French nation should not be the 
possessors of Java. It is a proud feeling 
to us all, that, notwithstanding the wrecks 
of ancient governments and ancient sys- 
tems, by which we are surrounded—not- 
withstanding the threats of Buonaparté, or 
his vain boasts of ships, commerce, and co- 
ionies, his Royal Highness is able to de- 
clare to his parliament this day, to use his 
own words, ‘ by the conquest of Java, the 
colonial powers of France are extinguished 
in every part of the world.’ 

With regard to America, it must be 
with great satisfaction we learn, that the 
differences which existed between the two 
nations, concerning the affair of the 
Chesapeake, have been amicably adjusted ; 
and Jet me humbly hope, that this adjust- 
ment may be the forerunner of an ultimate 
arrangement for that permanent friend- 
ship between the two nations, which must 
equally redound to the benefit of Ame- 
rica, as it will to the advantage of Great 
Britain. ‘ 

Having, in a very cursory manner, ate 
tempted to allude to some of our foreign 
affairs, I feel extremely anxious to call 
the attention of the House to a subject, 
which directly interests us more than any 
I have yet ventured to submit, I mean with 
regard to the internal condition of the em- 
pire. Notwithstanding the effects of the 
war, the wealth of England never was 
more visible than at the present time}; 
notwithstanding the heavy burthens ne- 
cessarily imposed upon the people, we 
find them submitting with cheerfulness in 
support of that constitution, under which 


they have experienced the very essence of 


liberty and freedom. With regard to Ire 
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land, I cannot but congratulate the House 
on the internal tranquillity of the country, 
especially as much has been said about 
some threatened disturbances in the county 
ef Down, and I feel happy in being able to 
state, that by the zeal of the magistrates, 
by the interference and advice of a nu- 
merous resident gentry, all apprehensions, 
however slight they might have been, have 
completely subsided. I feel I have tres- 
passed longer upon the House than I am 
entitled. ‘There is but one more observa- 
tion I must beg leave to offer, touching 
the nature of the Address I am about to 
propose. It is so framed and constructed, 
to prevent any objections, that I trust it 
will meet with the unanimous adoption of 
the House. Unanimity, at all times, is a 
most desirable object, but especially in 
times like these, when we are engaged in 
a struggle which requires the united efforts 
of the whole nation to assist—when we are 
engaged in a contest, not for power, not 
for ambition, but for our independence as 
a nation, our existence as a free people. 
We have an enemy to contend with, whose 
resources are great, and who would sacri- 
fice every object in the world to attain the 
destruction of Great Britain. Amongst 


ourselves, partial bankruptcies and indivi- 
dual inconveniences must be felt—they 


are the natural consequences of a long, an 
expensive, and a necessary war; but 
‘Justum bellum quibus necessarium, et 
pia arma quibus, nulla nisi in armis relin- 
quitur spes.’——-The noble lord concluded 
with moving, 

“ That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, to 
thank his Royal Highness for the gracious 
Speech which he has directed to be deli- 
vered by the lords commissioners : 

“ To assure his Royal Highness, that we 
deeply participate in the sorrow felt by 
his Royal Highness upon the continuance 
of his Majesty’s lamented indisposition, 
and the unhappy disappointment of those 
hopes of his Majesty’s early recovery, 
which had been cherished by the dutiful 
affection of his family, and the loyal at- 
tachment of his people : 

“To return his Royal Highness our 
humble thanks for having been graciously 
pleased to direct copies of the last reports 
of her majesty the Queen’s council to be 
laid before us; and to assure his Royal 
Highness, that we will adopt such mea- 
sures as the present melancholy exigency 
May appear to require; and that, in se- 
curing a suitable and ample provision for 
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the support of his Majesty’s royal dig- 
nity, and for the attendance upon his Ma- 
jesty’s sacred person, during his illness, 
we will not fail to bear in mind the indis- 
pensable duty of continuing to preserve 
for his Majesty the facility of resuming 
the personal exercise of his royal autho- 
rity, in the happy event of his recovery, 
so earnestly desired by the wishes and 
prayers of his family and his subjects : 

« Humbly to express our satisfaction in 
learning that the measures which have 
been pursued for the defence and security 
of the kingdom of Portugal have proved 
completely effectual, and that, on the se- 
veral occasions in which the British or 
Portuguese troops have been engaged with 
the enemy, the reputation already acquired 
by them has been fully maintained : 

“To offer our humble congratulations 
to his Royal Highness on the successful 
and brilliant enterprize which terminated 
in the surprize in Sparish Estremadura of 
a French corps by a detachment of the 
allied army under lieutenant- general Hill, 
so highly creditable to that distinguished 
officer, and to the troops under his com- 
mand : 

«« Humbly to assure his Royal Highness, 
that, while we reflect with pride and sa- 
tisfaction, on the conduct of his Majesty’s 
troops, and of the allies, in these various 
and important services, we concur with 
his Royal Highness in rendering justice to 
the consummate judgment and skill dis- 
played by general lord viscount Welling- 
ton in the direction ef the campaign: 

« That we rejoice to find, that in Spain 
the spirit of the people remains unsub- 
dued, and that a system of warfare, pecu- 
liarly adapted 10 the actual condition of 
the Spanish nation, has been recently ex- 
tended arid improved, under the advantages 
which result from the operations of the 
allied armies on the frontier, and from 
the countenance and assistance of his Ma- 
jesty’s navy on the coast: ; 

« That, although the great exertions of 
the enemy have, in some quarters, been 
attended with success, we cordially concur 
with his Royal Highness in admiring the 
perseverance and gallantry manifested by 
the Spanish armies; and have received, 
with pleasure, the information that, even 
in those provinces, principally occupied 
by the French forces, new energy has 
arisen among the people, and the imcreaze 
of difficulty and danger has produced more 
connected efforts of general-resistance : 

« To assure his Royal Highness, that we 
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will not fail to continue to afford the most 
effectual aid and assistance in support of 
the contest which the brave nations of the 
peninsula still maintain with such unabated 
zeal and resolution : 

“To offer his Royal Highness our 
hearty congratulations on the success of 
the British arms in the island of Java; and 
to assure his Royal Highness of our con- 
currence in his approbation of the wisdom 
and ability with which this enterprize, as 
well as the capture of the islands of Bour- 
bon and Mauritius, has been conducted 
under the immediate direction of the go- 
vernor-general of India; and that we 
agree with his Royal Highness in applaud- 
ing the decision; gallantry, and spirit con- 
spicuously displayed in the late operations 
of the brave army under the command of 
that distinguished officer, lieutenant-ge- 
neral sir Samuel Auchmuty, so powerfully 
and ably supported by his Majesty’s naval 
forces : 

“To express the pleasure which we 
derive from considering that, by the com- 
pletion of this system of operations, great 
additional security will have been given 
to the British commerce and possessions in 
the East Indies, and the colonial power of 
France will have been entirely extin- 
guished : 

“That we will not fail to take into 
our consideration the propriety of pro- 
viding such measures for the future go- 
vernment of the British possessions in 
India, as shall appear from experience, 
and upon mature deliberation, to be cal- 
culated. to secure their internal prosperity, 
and to derive from those flourishing do- 
minions the utmost degree of advantage to 
the commerce and revenue of the United 
Kingdom ; 

“ To convey our humble thanks to his 
Royal Highness, for the information, that 
while his Royal Highness regrets that 
various important subjects of difference 
with the government of the United States 
of America still remain unadjusted, the 
difficulties which the affair of the Chesa- 
peake frigate had occasioned, have been 
finally removed ; and to express our gra- 
titude to his Royal Highness for his gracious 
assurance that, in the further progress of 
the discussions with the United States, his 
Royal Highness will continue to employ 
such means of conciliatiun as may be con- 
-sistent with the honour and dignity of his 
Majesty’s crown, and with the due main- 
tenance of the maritime and commercial 
rights and interests of the British empire : 
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«To return our humble thanks to his 
Roya! Highness for having directed the 
estimates for the service of the current 
year to be laid before us, and to assure his 
Royal Highness that we will cheerfully 
furnish him with such supplies as may be 
necessary to enable him to continue the 
contest in which his Majesty is engaged, 
with that spirit and exertion which will 
afford the best prospect of its successful 
termination : 

«« To assure his Royal Highness of our 
readiness to resume the consideration of 
the state of the finances of Ireland, and to 
express our satisfaction in learning that the 
improved receipt of the revenue of Ireland, 
in the last as compared with the preceding 
year, affords reason to believe that the de- 
pression which that revenue had expe- 
rienced is to be attributed to accidental 
and temporary causes: 

«To assure his Royal Highness, that 
this House is fully impressed with the 
sense of the arduous duties which his 
Royal Highness has been called upon to 
fuifil, in consequence of his Majesty’s 
continued indisposition; and, whilst we 
offer our most humble acknowledgements 
to his Royal Highness for the confidence 
which he is graciously pleased to repose in 
us, to convey to him our warmest assu- 
rance, that in every difficulty his Royal 
Highness may rely on the ready assistance 
and support of this House; and finally, 
to express our confident persuasion that 
the wisdom and energy of his Royal High- 
ness will enable him, under the blessing 
of divine Providence, successfully to dis- 
charge the functions of his high office, 
and, in the name and on the behalf of our 
beloved sovereign, to maintain unimpaired 
the honour of his Majesty’s crown and the 
prosperity of his people.” ; 

Mr. Vyse seconded the Amendment: in 
doing which, he said he would not tres. 
pass at any length upon the time of the 
House, nor travel from the Speech into 
any extraneous matter. He was sensible 
of his own inability, and that no argu- 
ments in his power to urge could have 
any great weight on their decision ; but 
he trusted, that any errors of which he 
might be guilty, would be rather imputed 
to this cause, than to any want of zeal for 
the welfare of the country. The hon. 
gent. then took a view of the nature of the 
Prince Regent’s office, as holding the 
executive power in behalf of his father, in 
whom the dignity of royalty continued to 
rest; and passed a high eulogy onthe 
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conduct of the prince of Wales in this ca- 
pacity, which would long be remembered 
by a generous nation, filled with gratitude 
for the sovereign, who for so long a period 
had swayed them with a paternal sceptre. 
With regard to the provision to be made 
for his Majesty in retirement from the 
cares of state, every one must unite with 
him in thinking that it ought to be accom- 
panied with every honour, respect, and 
circumstance of royalty ; and however he 
might agree with the hon. baronet, as to 
the necessity of economy in the ex- 
enditure of the public purse, it never 
could be the desire of a noble minded 
people to make a parsimonious and nig- 
gardly saving out of the comforts of an 
aged monarch, so much and so deservedly 
beloved.—That monarch, as had been ex- 
cellently said in the speech by his Son, 
ought to have the resumption of his 
powers open to him and secured, if ever it 
should please heaven to restore him to the 
prayers of his subjects. The hon. gent. 
warmly commended what had been done 
in this respect, as a precedent which 
would go down for the guidance of pos- 
terity, inthe event of any like calamity 
ever occurring hereafter.—The next topic 
touched on in the Speech was that con- 
nected with Portugal, and, in this, the fact 
spoke for itself. The exertions of Great 
Britain had not only achieved the free- 
dom of an ancient ally, but had secured 
her independence, and guarded heragainst 
the invasion of her enemies. This point 
would never bear the construction put 
upon it by the hon. baronet ; for we were 
fighting for no despots or despotism, and 
if we had boldly stood up the champions 
of the liberties of Europe, the glory, of 
which nothing could rob us, was entirely 
our own. Portugal might ultimately be 
overwhelmed by the power of the tyrant, 
who could embattle too much of Europe 
m order to carry his ambitious designs 
into effect ; but, even were this to happen, 
the ministers of Great Britain would enjoy 
the consolation of having acted a part in 
the contest, in conformity with the wishes 
of the people of England, in a manner 
worthy the character of .a great nation, 
rising gloriously in the cause of the civi- 
lised world. But he entertained no such 
gloomy apprehensions ; and as the spirit 
of a people was their strength, he relied on 
the spirit of Portugal to rescue itself from 
foreign slavery and domination.—The 
next point in the Speech related to Spain ; 
and in this, too, he was of opinion there 
2 
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were well-grounded causes for congratu- 
lation. After all the destruction and de- 
solation of its invaders; after all the hor- 
rors acted by the armies of the tyrant; 
they only possessed the ground on which 
they stood. When they ventured to come 
in contact with the armies of Britain, de- 
feat and disaster were their lot; defeat, 
from those very troops so described by the 
hon. baronet—those flogged soldiers, and 
those foreign mercenaries who gave him 
so much offence. For his part, he consi- 
dered them as men expatriated from their 
country by tyranny and injustice; and 
every dispatch from the seat of war, in 
which they were mentioned, shewed that 
they were worthy of the nation they had 
adopted.—The next topic in the speech 
was the conquest of Java, on which he 
gladly joined in the general congratula- 
tion. It was, indeed, an object of heart- 
felt pleasure to every Briton to see the 
insatiate enemy of her greatness dispos- 
sessed of his last colonial settlement, and 
not a vestage of his boasted “ ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce” remaining.—With 
respect to America, he also had great 
delight in observing from the Speech, 
that though an arrangement entirely and 
completely satisfactory had not yet taken 
place between the countries, yet that a 
happy disposition prevailed. The tone 
and manner of the Speech shewed, that 
conciliation was most desired by the Bri- 
tish government, and from this spirit he 
indulged a hope of the happiest and most 
favourable termination to all existing dif- 
ferences, But whatever the result might 
be, it was evident, that, on our part, no- 
thing had been left undone, that could lead 
to harmony and friendship. Peace with 
America, and not only with America, but 
with all the world, must undoubtedly be 
the wish of every rational mind; and, if 
we were engaged in a war, it ought to be 
remembered that it was a war of necessity. 
It was a war against an inveterate tyrant, 
whose power arose from usurped dominion, 
maintained by predatory invasion and 
bitter despotism. However success might 
throw a lustre over him, for the present, 
history would present him in his true co- 
lours, a monster of unboundeé rapacity, 
without his mind being ennobled by one 
dignified, heroic, or virtuous sentiment. 
Was it too sanguine in him, then, to ex- 
press a hope, that a dominion so establish- 
ed and supported, would not be of long 
continuance, and that, ultimately, the 
exertions of Great Britain, in the common 
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cause of nations, would be crowned with 
success, and the world restored to tran- 
quillity? It was this hope, and the consi- 
deration that our pressures were unavoid- 
able, that should teach us, however great 
our difficulties were, to meet them with 
firmness, constancy, and fortitude ; and in 
order to prove: our resolution in this re- 
spect, he begged most earnestly to recom- 
mend an unanimous assurance to his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, of the 
readiness of parliament to second every 
object contained in the excellent and con- 
stitutional Speech which he had this day 
delivered to them, through the medium of 
the Lords Commissioners.—The hon. gent. 
concluded with thanking the House for the 
kind attention with which they had ho- 
novred him, and seconding the Amend- 
ment moved by lord Jocelyn, with which 
he entirely coincided. 

The Speaker put the question, and the 
/ gallery was ordered to be cleared for a 
division, when 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and said, as he ob- 
served the hon. baronet was determined 
to press the question to a division, he would 
briefly state why, concurring with him ashe 
did, on many of the points connected with 
the present calamitous state of the’country, 
he could not give his vote in favour of the 
Address he had proposed. He could not 
give him his vote, because, though he did 
concur in many ofthese points, there were 
others on which he could -not agree. 
There were, indeed, many topics intro- 
duced, which might better have been with- 
held for future opportunities, and others 
which involved the character of individuals, 
on which he was not competent as yet to 
make up his judgment. But, as on the 
one hand, he could not go with the hon. 
baronet, so neither on the other hand 
could he accede to the Amendment of the 
noble lord, which also went to carry him 
much further than he had as yet seen rea- 
son for proceeding. 

The Attorney General said, he was not 
present when the hon. baronet made his 
speech; but he had heard the Address 
read, and in it there were particular words 
which impelled him to offer to the House 
a few observations. The whole of that 
Address he certainly reprobated; but the 
particular words to which he alluded, were 
those which went to stigmatize the cha- 
racter of a learned judge, and were, in 
substance, that that learned judge, in his 
eagerness to convict, had anticipated a 


verdict of Guilty on the trial of Mr, White. 
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He would take upon himself to say, ‘that 
this statement of the hon. baronet, with 
respect to lord Ellenborough, was wholly 
unfounded. It was well known, that no 
man could discharge the duties of his high 
station with more liberal justice than that 
learned lord; and as to the trial which 
was particularly adduced, he would ven. 
ture to say, that no defence could be heard 
more patiently than that which Mr. White 
thought proper to make, irregular as it 
was in many of its points. Mr. White 
made many objections on the legality of 
what was urged against him: those ob- 
jections he argued by his counsel, but he 
did not commit his defence to his legal 
assistant. Both his counsel and himself 
were heard with singular forbearance; 
their objections were heard over and over 
again; and he was confident, that during 
the whole of the trial not one word fell 
from the noble lord which could in the 
slightest manner justify the assertion, that 
he was so eager for a conviction as to an- 
ticipate the verdict. Indeed, he was ata 
loss to conceive what part it was ofthe 
language of the noble lord on that occa- 
sion, which gave rise to the severe com- 
ment of the hon. baronet. 

Sir F. Burdett, in explanation, said, that 
what he founded his assertion upon, was 
that part of lord Eienborough’s language 
to Mr. White, where his lordship advised 
that gentleman to reserve his evidence 
until he should be brought up for judg. 
ment. 

The Adtorney General. It is evident, 
from the explanation of the hon. baronet 
himself, that lord Ellenborough acted even 
a humane part. It is plain, that lord 
Ellenborough only advised Mr. White to 
reserve his evidence for affidavits, in miti- 
gation of punishment: which, though 
they would not serve him as evidence on 
the trial, might be advantageous to him 
should he be brought up for judgment. 

Sir F. Burdett replied, that he did not 
think the noble lord much benefitted by 
this triunyphant explanation of the right 
hon. gentleman. One thing was certain, 
that the remark of the judge was made 
before the evidence was heard in defence 
of Mr. White. 

Mr. Ponsonby observed, that he felt 
himself in the same predicament as his 
bon. friend (Mr. Whitbread): he could 
neither vote for the original Address nor 
the Amendment, but should think it his 
duty to vote against both. He would 
state, in a very fe w words, his objections 
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to the Amendment ; but as to the original 
Address, he would be silent, because he 
did not think the matter of it proper tg be 
; discussed at this particular moment It 
N travelled wide of the topics in the Speech 
\i delivered in the name of the Prince Re- 
‘igent; and the Amendment which em- 
braced those topics, was what he felt him- 
iself obliged to remark upon. The first 
topic of the Amendment was that which 
related to the establishment of a provision 
for the care and comfort of his Majesty’s 
royal person: and though no person was 
more inclined than he was to go farther in 
every thing which ought to be done in 
furtherance of this almost sacred object, 
yet he would reserve a right of assent or 
dissent for that time when the arrange- 
ments to be proposed should be laid in 
detail before the House.— ‘The second 
topic of the Address was that which re- 
lated to Spain and Portvgal. No person 
was more inclined than he to give a cor- 
dial tribute of applause to the troops and 
generals employed in the prosecution of 
the war in those countries; but he could 
not go so far as to pledge himself by his 
vote that night, to sanction the granting of 
those supplies which might be proposed 
hereafter as necessary for its continuance. 
That our army had behaved with extraor- 
dinary bravery, he would willingly agree 
to; he was even sure that the honour of 
the country never was better supported 
by any other army: but though no one 
doubted this, yet doubts might be enter- 
tained of the expediency of proceeding in 
this great contest at the vast expence 
which it continued to cost us. It was cer- 
tainly true, that in our smaller enterprizes 
we were highly successful; but, in our 
greater ones, it was equally true, that we 
were eminently unfortunate. If it should 
appear herealter, that to prosecute the 
war, even at so vast an expence, was a 
wise system of conduct ; and if he should 
see the necessity and the usefulness of 
granting such enormous supplies, then he 
would not only agree to them, but would 
give his vote with that cheerfulness which 
always followed conviction. —The next 
Important part of the Amendment, and it 
was, if possible, superior in importance to 
our connection with Spain and Portugal, 
was that paragraph which alluded to our 
relations with America. He heard with 
great satisfaction that part of the Speech 
which stated the amicable settlement of 
‘the affair between the Leopard and the 
Chesapeake ; and he was pleased also to 
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know that a hope was expressed of a like 
final adjustment of all the differences be- 
tween this country and the United States. 
It was his wish, therefore,.to abstain from 
any discussion which might not be in 
unison with the temper of the Speech ; 
and he would reserve whatever he had to 
say on this subject, until the event of the 
negociations which were said to be now 
pending should be made known. — The 
last, and by far the most important topic 
of the Speech, was that which related to 
the affairs of Ireland. Ireland was of 
more moment to Great Britain, than any 
thing which regarded our external rela- 
tions with Spain or the United States ; 
and sorry was he, that, on this subject of 
primary and vital importance, the Speech 
had confined itself to a paltry mention of 
the state of its revenue. It was, to be 
sure, satisfactory to hear that the finances 
of Ireland were in an improving state ; 
but was it not infinitely more important 
to enquire into the state af the people 
from whom that revenuc was drawn? If it 
wasrighttocultivate the financial resources 
of Ireland, was it not of far greater conse- 
quence to attempt to secure the affections 
of its people? to endeavour to strengthen 
the British empire by establishing har- 
mony in.all its parts? He confessed, 
that the present time was most unfit for 
entering into the discussion of the question 
of Ireland; and particularly so, as he un- 
derstood that the right hon. gentleman, 
the secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. Pole), 
could not attend in his place on account 
of illness. He would not wish to press 
the business of Ireland to a premature dis- 
cussion, in the absence of that right hon. 
gentleman; but it was his firm conviction, 
that a solemn and speedy inquiry into the 
state of that country was absolutely neces- 
sary. When he stated generally the ne- 
cessity of inquiring into the state of Ire- 
land, he begged not to be understood as 
even hinting that any other measure short 
of that great one called Emancipation 
could effectually save that country. It 
was that, and that alone, which could 
compose her discontents, and lay the 
foundation of her prosperity, as well as 
render the empire in general what it was 
capable of being. Under this conviction, 
he thought that no time ought to be lost in 
bringing the affairs of Ireland before the 
House ; and, indeed, he knew that no 
time would be lost, as an hon. friend of 
his was determined to give notice of a 
motion for that purpose on a very near day. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had hoped that the mode pursued by an 
hon. gent. in stating his reasons for not 
agreeing with the Amendment, would have 
been generally adopted, and all discussion 
thereby prevented. But as something had 
fallen from the right hon. gent. who had 
last addressed them, which might prohably 
give rise to some observation, he thought 
it necessary just to say a few words on 
those subjects which he had touched upon. 
If, however, the debate should extend to 
any length, and he had no means of judg- 
ing that it would not, he hoped the privi- 
lege would be granted him of remarking 
on any subjects which might he started. 
Asto the first point on which the right 
hon. gent. had observed, he felt it proper 
to state, that, by the terms of the Amend- 
ment, the House would be pledged to no- 
thing more than an opinion, that, under 
the circumstances of his Majesty’s present 
indisposition, it was right that an arrange- 
ment for his convenience and comfort 
should be made. But, as to the extent 
and mode of that arrangement, it must be 
the subject of future consideration, when 
the proposition was regularly made. ‘The 
same observaticn would apply to the se- 
cond point. In voting for the Amend- 
ment, couched in its present language, no- 
thing else could be. supposed, than that 
the House would give such supplies to 
carry onthe great contest in Spain and 
Portugal, as they should think fit, when 
the subject was brought fully before them. 
In what manner that contest was to be 
maintained and supported, to what extent 
supplies should be granted, and in what 
direction they should be particularly ap- 
plied, were questions which would be open 
to the animadversion of every gentleman 
in that House, as completely as if he had 
not voted for the Amendment. He agreed 
with the remark which the right hon. gent. 
had made on the subject of the American 
negociations. It certainly was not desire- 
able that any discussion should take place 
on that topic, while the business was still 
pending, as stated in the Speech they had 
recently heard read—still, however, it 
would unquestionably be competent for 
any hon. member, at a future time, to in- 
troduce whatever observations he thought 
proper,on the state of the relations be- 
tween the two countries.—The right hon. 
gent. complained, that the Speech had not 
taken any notice of the affairs of Ireland, 
farther than the statement of an improved 
revenue in the present year, compared 
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with that which had passed. . Now, it ap- 
news to him, that the right hon. gent, 


ad himself, by his own admission, given 
strong evidence of the propriety of ab. 
staining from any specific and particular 
statement relative to the situation of Ire- 
land; for having, in the first instance, 
mentioned it as a blameable omission, in 
the very next sentence, he observed, that 
he would not then go at large into the sub- 
ject, as he conceived it would not be right, 
when the Speech, Address, and Amend. 
ment, were before the House. Surely, if 
the right hon. gent. was of that opinion, 
he might have thought that those whose 
duty it was to frame the Speech, would 
feel the propriety of excluding from it, as 
premature, at the present period, the sub- 
ject to which he had alluded. Surely, if 
he nowconsidered such a discussion unadvis- 
able, he might also believe, that it would 
not have been right for the officers of the 
crown to press the subject in such a man- 
ner on the House, as would, in all probabi- 
lity, have provoked that debate he had de- 
precated. It must be evident to every 
impartial man, that it would be peculiarly 
improper to bring forward the state of 
Ireland at present; to force it, as it were, 
upon the attention of parliament, when the 
great question which agitated that coun- 
try was on the point of undergoing legal 
discussion. —He hoped these few observa- 
tions would be looked upon as a full an- 
swer to what the right hon. gent. had said. 
As to the notice which he had given, it 
undoubtedly was competent for every 
gentleman to bring forward, for the consi- 
deration of the House, any subject which 
he thought fit; but he trusted, that, on so 
important a topic, such a fair and liberal 
notice would be given, as to insure the at- 
tendance of the right hon. gent. to whom 
he had alluded. In the present situation 
of the debate, he did not feel it necessary 
to say more. He would only state, that it 
had been the anxious wish of the noble 
lord who moved, and of the hon, gent. 
who seconded, the Amendment, so to form 
the Address, that no pledge should be re- 
quired or given by it, except that the 
cause of Spain, constituted as it now was, 
should not be abandoned. But, as he had 
before observed, how that cause was to be 
supported, what supplies were to be grant- 
ed, and in what manner those aids were to 
be applied, were points left open for 
future discussion. He hoped, by survey~ 
ing and treating the Speech in that man- 
ner, he had removed the objections which 
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the right hon. gent. had stated against 
voting for the Amendment. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation, said, the 
right hon. gent. seemed, from the observa- 
tions he had made, to have misunder- 
stood what had fallen from him on the 
manner in which Ireland was mentioned 
in the Speech and in the Amendment, 
which of course was originally intended 
for the Address. He (Mr. Ponsonby) had 
observed, that the Speech and the Address 
of the noble lord were entirely silent as to 
any recommendation to parliament to in- 
quire into the general state of Ireland. 
This he conceived blameable. Such men- 
tion might, however, have been made, 
without then going into the subject; fora 
discussion on the situation of Ireland, on 
the present occasion, would, in his opi- 
nion, be wrong. But the right hon. gent. 
having entirely forborne to recommend to 
the House the consideration of the state of 
Ireland, he thought it absolutely necessary 
that the subject should be brought before 
them ; and at an early day an hon. friend 
ofhis would press it on their attention. 

Colonel Dillon said, that, with respect to 
the war in the peninsula, so far from ob- 
jecting to those supplies which had been 
granted, he was willing to pledge himself 
toany future’ support which the exigen- 
cies of the cause might demand. But he 
disapproved of the Address of the noble 
lord, on account of a proper mention of 
the state of Ireland being omitted. 

The question being now loudly called 
for, strangers were ordered to withdraw. 
The House then divided on sir F. Burdett’s 
Address, when there appeared 

FOr it. ccccoccccsccescosccccccccecee 1 
AQGINEt it. .recccccccccccccoccccess : 
Majority .....0+00e+e00.— 237 

The Amendment of lord Jocelyn was 

then put and carried without a division. 


List of the Minority. 


Cuthbert, J. R. 
TELLERS. 

Burdett, Sir F. 

Cochrane, Lord 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, January 8. 


DectaraTions oF THE QuEEN’s CouNCIL. 
RESPECTING THE Kino’s Heatts.] Mr. 
Secretary Ryder presented, by command 
of the Prince Regent, the following De- 
slarations : ‘ 


(VOL. XXI.) 


Declarations of the Queen’s Council. 
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DeciaraTion of the Members of her Ma- 
jesty’s Council ; respecting the state 
of his Majesty’s health :—Dated Oct. 
5th, 1811. 

Windsor, Oct. 5th, 1811. 

«se We the underwritten, members of tlie 
council appointed to assist her Majesty in 
the execution of the trusts committed to 
her Majesty, by virtue of the statute passed 
in the 51st year of his Majesty’s reign, 
intituled, ‘ An act to provide for the ad- 
‘ ministration of the royal authority, and 
‘ for the care of his Majesty’s royal per- 
‘son, during the continuance of his Ma- 
« jesty’s illness, and for the resumption of 
‘ the exercise of the royal authority by his 
‘ Majesty ;? Having duly met together, 
this 5th day of October 18f1, at the 
Queen’s Lodge near to Windsor Castle 5 
and having called before us, and examined 
upon oath the physicians, and other per- 
sons attendant upon his Majesty, and 
having ascertained the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health by all such other ways and 
means, as appeared to us to be necessary 
for that purpose,—Do hereby declare and 
certify, that the state of his Majesty’s 
health, at the time of this our meeting, is 
not such, as to enable his Majesty to re- 
sume the personal exercise of his royal 
authority. 

« That his Majesty’s bodily health does 
not appear to us to be essentially altered 
since the date of our last report. - 

« That his Majesty’s mental health ap- 
pears to us to be materialty worse than 
it was at the time of our last report: Upon 
the grounds of the protraction of the dis- 
order, the present state of it, the duration 
of accessions of the disorder, and the pe- 
culiar character which the disorder now 
assumes, his Majesty’s recovery is repre- 
sented as improbable by one of the physi- 
cians, and as very improbable by all the 
other physicians in attendance upon his 
Majesty. 

« Adverting on the other hand to the 
state of his Majesty’s faculties and powers 
of mind, his memory and perception, the 
remaining vigour of his constitution, and 
bodily health, some of the medical per- 
sons in attendance represent that they do 
not despair, and others that they do not 
entirely despair of his Majesty’s recovery. 

(Signed) C, Cantuar’. 
E. Exor’. 
Montrose. 
: WivcuiLsEa. 
AYLESFORD. 
Expon. 
ELLENBOROUGR. 
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DectraraTion of the Members of her Ma- 
jesty’s Council ; respecting the state of 
his Majesty’s health:—Dated 4th and 
5th January, 1812. 


. © We the underwritten, members of the 
council appointed to assist her Majesty in 
the execution of the trusts committed to 
her-Majesty, by virtue of the statute passed 
in the 51st year of his Majesty’s reign, 
intituled, « An act to provide for the ad- 
¢ ministration of the royal authority, and 
‘ for the care of his Majesty’s royal per- 
‘son, during the continuance of his Ma- 
« jesty’s illness, and for the resumption of 
* the exercise of the royal authority by his 
* Majesty ;? Having duly met together, 
on this 4th day of January 1512, at the 
Queen’s lodge near to Windsor Castle ; 
and having called before us, and examined 
upon oath the physicians, and other per- 
soms attendant upon his Majesty, and 
having ascertained the state of his Ma- 
jesty’s health by all such ways and means, 
as appeared to us to be necessary for that 
purpose,—Do hereby declare and certify, 
That the state of his Majesty’s health, at 
the time of this our meeting, is not such, 
as to enable his Majesty to resume the 
personal exercise of his royal authority. 

« That his Majesty’s bodily health ap- 
pears to us to be as good as at any of the 

eriods of our former reports. 

«« That his Majesty’s mental. health ap- 
pears to us not to be worse than at the 
period of our last report. 

« That all the physicians attending his 
Majesty agree in stating, that they think 
his Majesty’s complete and final recovery 
improbable ; differing however as to the 
degree of such improbability ; some of 
them expressing themselves as not de- 
spairing, others as not entirely despairing ; 
and one of: them representing, that he 
cannot help despairing .of such recovery, 

(Signed) C. Cantuar’, © 

E. Exor’. 

Montrose. 
WIncuiLsEa. 
AYLESFORD. 
Epon. 
ELLENBOROUGH. - 
W. Grant. 

* Shortly after the above report had 
been read in the presence of all the phy- 
sicians, and one of the members of the 
council had left Windsor, the physician 
alluded to, in the last clause of the report, 
stated in writing to the other members of 
the council then remaining at Windsor, 
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‘ That he had unguardedly made use of an 
‘ expression, which he was apprehensive 
‘ might carry a meaning far beyond what 
‘ he intended to express; and requested to 
‘ be allowed to correct it ; and assured the 
‘ council, that whilst he thought the final 
‘recovery of his Majesty very improba- 
‘ ble, he by no means despaired of it.” _— 

“The members of the council to whom 
the above statement was made (having 
sworn the physician alluded to, to the 
truth thereof) afterwards communicated 
the same to the whole council, assembied 
this 5th day of January ; who have deem- 
ed it right to subjoin this fact to the above 
declaration. 


(Signed) 


C. Cantuar’. 
E. Exsor’, 
Montrose. 
WINCHILSEA. 
AYLESFORD. 
Epon. 
ELLENBOROUGH. 
W. Grant.” 


St. James’s Square, 
Jan. 5th, 1812. 


Tut Lorps’ ComMIssIONERs esi 
Lord Jocelyn appeared at the bar wit 
the Report of the Committee on the Ad- 
dress. Onthe question that the Report be 
brought up, 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he should avail 
himself of that opportunity to declare 
those sentiments which a particular and 
unexpected occurrence of yesterday had 
prevented, and should state his reasons to 
the House for not agreeing to the Address, 
In the early part of it, which spoke of his 
Majesty’s situation in a manner they must 
all feel to be applicable, he perfectly con- 
curred; but there were other parts which, 
consistently with his duty as a member 
of parliament, he felt it incumbent on him 
to oppose. Indeed, the only exception 
he felt himself bound to make, in addition 
to the one already stated, was in favour of 
the congratulation on the ~conduct and 
bravery of his Majesty’s troops, especially 
in the action under general Hill. He 
must also be disposed to acknowledge the 
merits of lord Wellington, who, if he bad 
lately done nothing to advance, might at 
least be said to have done nothing that 
could derogate from a fame which might 
rank among the greatest of antient or of 
modern times. But knowing the dispo- 
sition of the country towards the cause in 
which they were embarked; knowing 
that no effort which ministers could make, 
was left unmade ; knowing that no voice, 
from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
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cryed out against supplying, and supply- 
ing in abundance, the means which were 
necessary for such a purpose ; and seeing 
those means chtrogted to one of the best 
officers of his nation, an officer capable of 
coping with the best generals of France— 
seeing this, and then looking to the pre- 
sent state of the peninsula, he could not 
agree to hold out to the Prince Regent and 
to the country, ‘a language which his ex- 
perience must tell him it was rash to use, 
and calculated to excite hopes which must 
in the end be defeated. It was impossible 
for any imagination to picture how greater 
efforts could be made, or put into hands 
more capable of turning them to the best 
advantage than those entrusted to lord 
Wellington for the defence of the penin- 
sula. But, what was the consequence of 
all this? we were told that the danger of 
Spain was not increased; that her diffi- 
culties only inspired her to more connect- 
ed efforts ; we were led to believe by the 
Speech which was put into the mouth of 
the Prince Regent, that the cause was 
still prosperous after the French had ob- 
tained repeated successes, and were in 
military possession of Spain. This lan- 


guage twas held forward when we knew 
that the cause had suffered, that Valencia 
was not likely to struggle long, that Sa- 


guntum was taken, that Badajos had 
fallen, and that the attempt on Ciudad 
Rodrigo had been abortive ; when we saw 
that what was called the possession of 
Portugal by lord Wellington had ended in 
aretreat, that after having pursued Mas- 
sena to the frontier, he wag now obliged to 
fall back, and to confess that he had not 
numbers sufficient to justify the hazard of 
a battle. Under such circumstances was 
this language used, and under such cir- 
cumstances he felt himself called upon to 
resist it. For his part, he did not see 
what hope could be entertained. The 
more he allowed the merits of the cause ; 
the more he allowed the zeal of the in- 
vaded; the more he allowed that the 
whole heart of England went along with 
them in their resistance ; the more he al- 
lowed the abilities of lord Wellington and 
the valour and discipline of British sol- 
diers; the more was he inclined to de- 
spond, to despair of success, on looking to 
the result of all these favourable combi- 
nations. When he was called upon to say 
that he would give his support to this war, 
Not only to the extent, but even beyond 
the extent to which it had heretofore been 
given, and that without inquiry or expla- 
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nation, he must hesitate and refase. If, 
indeed, they were to pledge themselves to 
the maintenance of the present system, 
there were circumstances which should 
accompany the request in order to justify 
the pledge. He should like, for instance, 
to have stated to the House the opinions 
of those who were most qualified to de- 
cide upon the subject ; he should be glad 
to know what lord Wellington himself 
thought as to the final issue of the contest : 
perhaps under the sanction of such an au- 
thority he might agree; but without that, 
without any thing, without even a sanguine 
tone in the Speech of the Prince Regent, 
he could not reconcile himself to such a 
vote.—He would also be glad to know 
what was the situation of Spain with re- 
spect to her colonies; he knew that 
through all the continent of America they 
were in a state of insurrection against the 
mother country. He was aware that our 
government had sent out persons to me- 
diate between them, but he wished to know 
whether that mediation was accepted by 
the government of Cadiz, whether it had 
begun to act, and what progress it had 
made? He should also be glad to know, 
as he was on the subject of our foreign re- 
lations, what had become of certain diplo- 
matic persons—why Mr. Liston and sir 
Robert Wilson were now in London? For 
what reason they had not proceeded to 
their destinations ? and whether there was 
any hope that the objects of their appoint- 
ment would be accomplished or attempted. 
—There was another question to which he 
would wish to have an answer. He de- 
sired to be informed upon the state of our 
army—our whole army on the peninsula ; 
whether it was in a flourishing condition ? 
whether the ranks were full? whether they 
would be kept up? and whether they were 
capable of making an effort ?—Upon all 
these points he required information, and 
he thought the House should deliberate on 
them cautiously before they committed 
themselves to ‘the full extent required by 
the Address.—There was another topic on 
which he could not agree, because it 
held out a delusion to the Prince Regent, 
by applying the expression conciliatory 
measures to our past negociations with 
America. He could not speak of the same 


conciliatory measures which were before 


adopted, when he did not believe that con- 
ciliatory measures were adopted ‘before. 
He had stated in the course of last session, 
his opinion of the neglect with which the 
American minister was treated by a mi- 
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nister of this country, the marquis Wel- 
lesley. He had moved for papers calcu- 
Tated to throw a light upon that subject, 
but the minister and the House had re- 
fusedthem. Instead of a spirit of concilia- 
tion, the measures of our ministers towards 
America appeared to him to have been 
conceived in the spirit of commercial sub- 
jugation. When those measures were first 
proposed, they were denounced by many, 
as caiculated to plunge us into a war, but 
no change was made in the system after 
four years experience of its mischiefs. 
On the contrary, resort was had to the 
basest subterfuge, and, up to this moment, 
it was pertinaciously persisted in, when 
America was about to put herself in a si- 
tuation to ally with France and oppose 
our obstinacy by a war. If-a minister at 
the head of the foreign department had 
observed a contumelious silence ; if, when 
demands were complied with, no answer 
was returned ; it, when a fact was stated, 
a flat denial was given to-that fact; if a 
minister was sent out to make demands 
which America would not concede to, 
could he call that the spirit of conciliation? 
If so, a spirit of concjliation had certainly 
governed our councils! America had 
published the papers that had passed be- 
tween Mr. Foster and Mr. Monroe. Did 
they disclose such a spirit? The fact was, 
that we had acted in a spirit, and upon 
principles, which any government that 
adopted must reckon upon never being at 
peace. It was said that the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees were not repealed, but 
America was satisfied that they were. 
(Hear, hear! from the ministerial benches). 
She, he would repeat, was satisfied that 
they were; but she, it seems, must borrow 
wisdom from the minister of Great Bri- 
tain; she must call in the assistance of 
that minister who had brought such bless- 
ings on his own country, and such disaster 
upon its enemies; of that minister who 
had endeavoured to withhold bark from 
the French hospitals, and who had made a 
desart of the Exchange: she must borrow 
wisdom from him! Such was the confi- 
dence which ministers had in the system 
they had pursued with respect to that 
country, that he had no doubt, if a motion 
was this moment made for papers, they 
would be refused. It was certainly a 
matter of congratulation that the difference 
about the Chesapeake was adjusted; if 
that was the only difference, the circum- 
stance had been happy indeed ; but when 
he saw that, on the remaining subjects, 
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nothing less than war could be anticipated, 
he must withhold the compliment required 
to the past conduct of the government.— 
There was also in the Address a great 
want of an explicit declaration as to what 
was intended towards the East India com- 
pany. It was impossible for him to con- 
clude without noticing an observation 
which had fallen from the noble lord 
(lord Jocelyn) on the former night; he 
should at all times feel himself bound to 
notice, in order to express his abhorrence 
of such maxims. He understood the noble 
lord to have stated, that it was impossible 
to make peace with France in conse- 
quence of the personal character of her 
emperor. He (Mr. W.) did not recollect, 
in all the details of history, one instance 
in which the private character of the ruler 
was advanced as a reason for denying 
peace to the people of a country ; he saw 
no reason for not making peace with him 
in whose hands the destinies of France 
were placed at present, any more than 
with the Bourbons when they presided ; 
and the contrary opinion was always to 
be discountenanced, as it must lead to 
eternal war; or rather to a war which 
could only end in the extinction of either 
power. It might, he thought, be fore- 
seen, which must fall, in a contest of that 
description, when it was considered that 
the greatness of one nation was artificial, 
while the greatness of the other, such as it 
was, was natural; but things need not 
come to that pass; they would not ; and, 
as the present ruler of the destinies of 
France was likely to live long upon the 
earth, we must negociate with him when- 
ever an opportunity presented itself. He 
should now conclude with saying, in an- 
swer to the declaration of the noble lord, 
that Buonaparté had been baffled in his 
maritime speculations, would to God that 
France had ships, and commerce, and co- 
lonies, for then we should have peace ; but 
until then, the probabilities were against it. 

Lord Jocelyn, in explanation, denied 
having made any declaration against a 
peace with Buonaparté. 

Mr. Whitbread said, ‘he thought he had 
heard such an expression fall from him ; 
but as the noble lord must have recollect- 
ed what he said better than he could, he 
was satisfied that he was mistaken in the 
opinion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
confessed that the concluding sentence of 
the hon. gentleman’s speech had furnished 
him with a clue to his objections against 
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the system pursued by his majesty’s go- 
vernment, for if, indeed, he was anxious 
that Buonaparté should have ships ; if, in- 
deed, he was anxious that he should have 
colonies and commerce, it could hardly be 
expected that he should approve of the 
system upon which his majesty’s govern- 
ment had acted, or of those endeavours 
which were intended and calculated to 
deprive him of all. But as he (the Chan- 
celler of the Exchequer) would rather fol- 
low the hon. gentleman’s speech through 
the series of topics it contained with as 
much regularity as possible, he should 
leave the conclusion for the present, and 
commence with noticing the conceptions 
of the hon. gent. with regard to the affairs 
of Spain and Portugal, and the characters 
of hopelessness and desperation in which 
he had described the war. And here he 
would wish to bring back to the recollec- 
tion of the House, the state in which the 
war stood at the beginning of the last ses- 
sion: he would wish to bring back to 
their recollection the opinions and fears 
and prophecies of the hon. gent. and to 
entreat them to contrast the prospect he 

then drew with the reality of the present 
' scene; they would find, on such a com- 
parison, that his fears were unfounded, that 
his expectations were falsified, that his pro- 
phecies were erroneous; and yet the hon. 
gent. was prepared upon the same grounds 
of apprehension, namely, the boasts of 
Buonaparté, to repeat his prophecies— 

“ Destroy the web of prophecy in vain, 

The creature’s at his dirty work again.” 
(A laugh.) After such failures, one would 
rather have thought the hon. gent. would 
have hesitated in his course, and not have 
continued to hold, that every thing the 
enemy vaunted he would do, must be ac- 
complished, or that it was impracticable to 
put any stop to the career of “ this spoilt 
child of fortune.”” At ihe period alluded to, 
as at the present, the hon gent. had only 
re-echoed the language held by the enemy ; 
but there was no saying that they might 
not again be disappointed. At the com- 
mencement of last session, we were to be 
driven into the sea, and were not to have 
a foot of ground in Portugal ; but, instead 
of these boasts being accomplished, or the 
gloomy apprehensions of the hon. gent. 
realized, we had not only rescued Portugal 
from the enemy, but maintained her in 
security against his utmost efforts. Since 
this had been achieved, indeed, a new 
light had been discovered, and it was 
found that it would not have been the right 
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course for the French to drive us into the 
sea, but that theyshould first conquer Spain, 
and leave us to be swallowed up at the 
last after we had been permitted to waste 
our strength! Would any man believe 
this? Would any man believe, that if it 
had been in the power of the enemy, they 
would not have driven us from Portugal ? 
Those who heid the opinion, that Buona- 
parté was irresistible, and that it was in 
vain to oppose his designs, wondered that 
he did not at once crush this army, which 
not only acted in every point to the frus- 
tration of his design, but remained in op- 
position to him on the peninsula, to his 
disappointment, to his vexation, and to his 
confusion. Would he, if he could have 
prevented it, even by directing against it 
solely and entirely the whole of his force, 
have suffered this? No man could think 
it. He would have left every thing else 
to accomplish our expulsion; but his 
power was not equal to his desire: and 
the country he ruled, could not furnish 
him with the means necessary to effect his 
most anxious purpose. But though this was 
his opinion, he would not, therefore, with 
that presumption with which he charged 
the enemy, say, that though heretofore 
baffled and defeated, he might not at some 
future period accomplish that object, in at- 
tempting which he had been so severely 
foiled; but he thought it might fairly be 
argued from a retrospective view, that we 
might continue to maintain ourselves in 
the peninsula, not only to defeat his plans 
of ambition, but as a standing contrast to 
the basest villany ever exhibited in the 
world. (Shouts of hear, hear!) . Yes, he 
maintained, that on all of these points there 
never was a more striking contrast than 
that which appeared in the conduct of the 
French and British Government upon the 
peninsula; and if the man who caused it 
had any view to character or ambition, it 
must be his most earnest care and busi- 
ness, by every method and invention, to 
keep it not only from the eye of the penin- 
sula but of the world. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he could by no means agree 
with the hon. gent. in his view of the sub- 
ject. On the contrary, when they saw 
that Buonaparté had not gained, but lost 
Portugal since the beginning of the last 
session, they had reason to look forward 
cheerfully and sanguinely, and to indulge 
in the hope he had often expressed, and 
which he saw no reason to depart from, 
that the enemy had touched the point of 
his ambition, and would here find for it a 
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grave. But the hon. gent. opposite held 
other opinions. He deemed Buonaparté 
invincible ; and that all his apparent dis- 
asters were. only the result of design to 
conquer Spain, and reserve the British as 
it were for a bonne bouche. He imagined 
that Valencia must immediately fall. It 
might bé so, but it had resisted a victorious 
army for a month since the battle ef Mur- 
viedro. But even should that city be 
taken, was the consequence that which 
the hon. gent. had represented—namely, 
the military possession of the country? 
For his part, he might not be able to form 
an idea so correctly of the term, as those 
better skilled in military tactics ; but that 
did not appear to him to be military pos- 
session of a country, where no convoy 
could proceed without a numerous escort, 
a little army to protect it. But it was not 
the mere conquest of towns that sub- 
dued a country ; if after Tarragona was 
sacked—-if after the patriots met defeat at 
Murviedro, the enemy found behind him 
a greater and more formidable force than 
that which opposed his progress, it cou!d 
never be said that he had obtained mili- 
tary possession of theland. On the con- 
trary, such an appearance warranted the 
language of the Speech, that the spirit of 
the people remained unsubdued, and that 
the increase of difficulty and danger had 
produced more connected efforts of gene- 
ral resistance. It was a remarkable fact, 
and what most pre-eminently claimed for 
the Spaniards engaged in resisting the sla- 
very attempted to be imposed on them, 
the applause of the existing race of men, 
and the admiration of all posterity, not 
the manner in which they resisted attack, 
but that in which they survived defeat. 
It was this that afforded a source of hope 
of benefit increasing, and a happy result 
at last; for it was evident, that with all 
the successes of the armies of France, no 
impression had been made on the spirit of 
the people to resist Buonaparté, and the 
forces employed to carry his ambitious 
usurpation into effect. He was therefore 
bold to assert, that the state of affairs had 
materially improved since the beginning 
of last session, when the hon. gent. took a 
singularly gloomy. view of futurity, and 
that there were at this moment fainter 
hopes for France, and greater hopes for 
Spain, than there were last year at this 
time.—After disposing of his prophecies 
with respect to the peninsula, the hon. 
gent. had gone on to put a string of ques- 
tions. He had asked them, what they 
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had been able to do with all the force they 
had pot in motion ?—If they had done no. 
thing more, they had shewn him that he 
was utterly mistaken in all his apprehen: 
sions of defeat and danger, as they had 
prevented all the mischief and evil results 
he anticipated. If, indeed, he would 
only take the trouble of putting himself 
into the same situation he was in last year, 
he would be able, at once, to see how 
much they had accomplished. The hon, 
gent. also wished to know what was lord 
Weilington’s opinion on the subject of the 
war. Ifhe had only considered for a mo- 
ment, he would have’ been aware of the 
impossibility of indulging him in this re 
spect, as, whether favourable or other- 
wise, there was no practicable way of 
laying the matter before the House. In 
truth, it would not only be the most im- 
politic, but the most unjust thing that could 
be done, to develope the opinions and 
views of a commander upon a war in 
which they were engaged ; whether anti- 
cipating a successful result, or one of a 
contrary description.—Another of the hon: 
gentleman’s inquiries regarded the situa- 
tion of Spain and her colonies. On this 
point, all he could say was, that though 
the situation was not what could be wished, 
and there was too much of irritation on 
both sides, yet ministers had the consola- 
tion of knowing that they had endeavoured 
most ardently to instil a spirit of concilia- 
tion, and were employed in an attempt by 
mediation to bring the mother country 
and the South American provinces to 
unite in amity in support of the common 
cause.——-With respect to the diplomatic 
appointments of sir Robert Wilson and 
Mr. Liston, a full explanation would lead 
too much into detail ; and he would there- 
fore, on the presént occasion, content him« 
self with stating, that circumstances had 
arisen which rendered it advisable to post- 
pone for atime missions which were origi- 
nally expected to be productive of consi- 
derable effects. —The next question of the 
hon. gentleman was about the military 
force employed in the peninsula, and he 
wished to be informed by what expedient 
ministers were prepared to replace the 
waste which he supposed to have taken 
place. On this point, he had the pleasure 
and satisfaction to inform the hon. gentle- 
man, that our army itr Spain was at this 
moment 10,000 men stronger than it was 
last year; and thus the waste, which had 
not been so great as the hon. gentleman 
and others imagined, had already been 
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fully supplied.—Another question referred 
to the state of our relations with America; 
but he hoped the House would be so indul- 
gent as not to ascribe the indisposition of 
his Majesty’s government to enter into 

rticulars at the present moment, to an 
inability to make their cause good, and to 
jpstify all their actions. It never would 
be the duty of any government, even for 
the purpose of vindicating its.own conduct, 
to state the conduct which they expe- 
rienced. Nothing could be more calcu- 
lated to widen and inflame those differences 
which it should be their object to allay. 
This was not the period for putting the 

vernment on its trial for discussing the 
conduct of England to America and that 
of France. If the hon. gentleman was, 
indeed, of opinion, that America adopted 
nothing but a fair neutrality between 
France and England, he would leave him 
in possession of that opinion, rather than 
endeavour to correct it by any improper 
disclosure. He would allow that a war 
with America would be an evil to Great 
Britain; but he also knew, that such a 
war would be a greater evil to America. 
Asan evil to America, he was anxious to 
avert it; he looked upon America.as ac- 
cessary to the prosperity and welfare of 
Great Britain, and would be sorry to see 
her impoverished, crushed, or destroyed. 
(A laugh from the Opposition side.) He 
did not mean to say that America would 
be annihilated ? but with regard to com- 
merce, and all the advantages to be de- 
rived from it, he was confident, she might 
be deprived of them. A*war with Ame- 
rica would not be advantageous to Eng- 
land, but it would be ruinous to America. 
For his own part, he looked at the prospe- 
tity of America as accessary to that of this 
country. He should not wish te see Ame- 
rica impoverished, much less reduced in 
power, or subdued. Sure he was, that no 
one could construe those truly conciliatory 
dispositions of England into fear; but, he 
was of opinion, that England, conscious of 
her own dignity, could bear more from 
America for peace’s sake, than from any 
other power on earth, He might be 
wrong in the view he had taken of the 
subject, but it was fair to allow, by a 
parity of supposition, that the hon. gen- 
lleman might be wrong also.—As to the 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan De- 
crees,on which the hon. gentleman had 
laid such a stress, few people would. go to 
the length of believing that they were 
actually revoked, solely on the ground 
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that it was so asserted by America. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that be would 
challenge ministers to produce a single in- 
stance:of those Decrees having been en- 
forced against America. Since their re- 
vocation, in his opinion, instances of that 
kind were most numerous; but without 
entering into details, he considered the 
very document which promised the revo- 
cation of those Decrees, as a re-enactment 
of them, and as a confirmation of the 
principles on which they were attempted 
to be established. For his own part, he 
never had believed that those Decrees had 
been revoked; he had never seen an 

official document to that effect, and if such 
had really existed, surely America would 
not have failed to produce it, considering 
that the whole of the negociation hung on 
that single point: in’ fact, no proof ex- 
isted of those Decrees having been ever 
revoked. A promise indeed had been 
held out, that they would be revoked, as 
far as concerned America, by a given 
time, provided this country should, in the 
mean time, revoke her Orders in Council, 
and renounce her system of blockade. 
The other alternative proposed was, that 
America should assert and maintain the 
independence of her flag. How, then, 
could those Decrees be considered as re- 
voked, when none of those requisite con- 
ditions had been fulfilled ? Was England, 
in order to obtain that revocation, to aban- 
don her system of blockading, in their 
ports, the fleets of the enemy? He did 
not mean that artificial blockade existing 
only on paper, but‘that real and substan- 
tial blockade, solemnly acknowledged by 
the laws of nations ; a system, on which 
the safety of this country and her mari- 
time rights so- essentially depended; a 
system, which had so effectually prevented 
the enemy from obtaining his favourite 
objects, “ships, colonies, and commerce.”* 
The right hon. gentleman would then-ex- 
amine how far America had been able to 
execute the other alternative left to her, 
namely, to assert and maintain the inde- 
pendence of her flag. As to what that 
independence was, there had been many 
versions, but one had been lately received 
from Hamburgh, by which an American 
vessel was said to be ‘ denationalized’ if 
she had touched at a British port, had 
been visited by an English man of war, or 
even kept company with her. How was 
America, the right hon. gentleman would 
ask, to assert and maintain the independ- 
ence of her flag so defined ; and, in case 
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of her not complying with the necessary 
condition, how could the obnoxious De- 
crees be considered as revoked? Were 
America even able in that instance to 
comply with the wishes of France, was it 
likely England would consent to it, as it 
would, in fact, be giving up the right of 
searching merchant vessels for English 
seamen and contraband goods? The right 
hon. gentleman concluded that part of his 
speech by expressing a hope, that nothing 
had fallen from him which could be con- 
strued as militating against the concilia- 
tory measures which it was the most sin- 
cere wish of ministers to follow towards 
America.—<As to India, which had formed 
another topic of the hon. gentleman’s 
speech, the case was simply this: the 
charter of the East India Company was 
very near expiring ; vast acquisitions of 
territory had been obtained in that part of 
the world; and, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, it had been thought advisable 
to take the sense of Parliament on any 
new system which might be adopted, to 
secure to this country the utmost advan- 
tage from the resources of our Eastern 
empire. This was a subject for future 
consideration, and any details on that 
head would have been ill placed in the 
Speech.—As to the abhorrence expressed 
by the hon. gentleman at the doctrine sup- 
posed to be held out by his noble friend 
(lord Jocelyn), that the personal character 
of aruler might be a sufficient ground to 
refuse entering into negociation with him, 
he was glad to find that his noble friend 
had disclaimed it, as he;certainly did for 
his own part ; but surely his noble friend, 
or any other gentleman, might, in the 
course of debate, allude to particularities 
in the character of such a ruler, which 
rendered peace with him rather improba- 
ble. The right hon. gentleman said he 
had meant merely to answer what had 
fallen from the last speaker, and having, 
as he trusted, refuted all the objections he 
had made, he would now sit down with 
the hopes that the House would not be 
gag by the gloomy picture drawn 

y the hon. gentleman, from concurring 
in the Address to his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. 
” Mr. Whitbread. I do not rise, Sir, to 
explain, but to demand of the right hon. 
gentleman to explain, whether he meant 
any personal allusion in some words that 
fell from him that appeared to me to be 
of no very delicate description. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. I could 
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have meant none. The lines are Pope’s— 
the metaphor is that of a spider spinning a 
new web after one has been destroyed. | 
thought it applicable to the pertinacious 
manner in which the hon. gentleman ap- 
peared to me to have been reviving his 
prophecies over again; but I do assure 
him, that I would not have so applied it, 
could I have imagined that he would have 
so construed it; and that were I even in. 
different to his disapprobation, which I am 
not, I could not be so indifferent to my 
own, as to descend to the grossness of any 
such personal allusion. 

Mr. Whitbread. Iam perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation given by the right 
hon. gent.; and I am sure that had the 
same words been so applied to him, he 
would have felt it necessary to call for an 
explanation. 

General Tarleton could not conceive in 
what respect our affairs in the peninsula 
had in the smallest degree been improved, 
If we viewed the efforts of our armies, in 
what had they succeeded ? What attempt 
had lord Wellington made in which he had 
not been baffled? He made the most 
vigorous efforts to capture Badajos; had 
he succeeded? No; on the contrary, in 
addition to the immense loss of British sol- 
diers, even 25,000 Spaniards had been de- 
stroyed, or had fallen into the hands of the 
French. But as Badajos was a place of 
the most vital importance to the occupiers 
of Portugal, these losses were not deemed 
too much to obtain possession of it; the 
battle of Albuera could haveno other object 
than its capture. Though victorious in 
the field; were we successful in our plan? 
No, certainly not: for immediately we 
find lord Wellington re- pass the Guadiana. 
As to Ciudad Rodrigo, the gallant general 
could not imagine we had been more suc 
cessful: although lord Wellington’s force 
consisted of 11 regiments of cavalry, 52 
battalions of British infantry, besides 3 or 


Portuguese and Spaniards, yet he had 
failed in two attempts ; the French force, 
only three divisions, opposed to him, were 
inferior in numbers, yet he could not pre- 
vent their collecting supplies, advancing, 


and throwing succour into the place. 
Could this be any addition to our military 
fame? Couldthese discomfitures entwine 
laurels round the brow of the British army ? 
Lord Wellington was obliged to fly, to 
desert the level country, and to take re- 





4,000 Germans, and numerous levies of | 


(though encumbered by 1,500 waggons): 


fuge in ravines and mountains, which 
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sheltered him from the successful foe; and 
when al! these circumstances had ‘taken 
place since the last session of parliament, 
iow could it be said our affairs were in a 
more prosperous state now than then? 
When he considered the differences sub- 
sisting between Spain and her colonies, in 
South America, and as it was well known 
that money (which she- drew in great 
abundance from those colonies) was the 
source of power, the sinews of war, 
when he heard the Cortes declaring that 
their armies were in want of every 
thing, arms, ammunition, and accoutre- 


ments, could we hope, or could we expect, 


a favourable issue to the present con- 
test? ‘Fhe so much boasted Guerilla s¥s- 
tem, he considered as the most expeditious 
plan for rendering a nation savage, vindic~ 
tive, and cruel, and turning its soldiers into 
freebooters, Was it the part of a generous 
ally, when we had advanced twelve mil- 
liens for her aid, and marshalled 40,000 of 
our men for her defence, to bring only 
9,000 men into the field, for this was the 
number of Portuguese joined with the 
British. This did not seem to be the con- 
duct of men engaged in a contest for every 
thing which rendered this life valuable. 
From the documents which we had re- 
ceived from lord Wellington, we could 
not draw the consolatory hope that their 
future exertions would compensate for 
their former dereliction of duty : in them 
we found even officers accused of desert- 
ing, and that the hospitals at Coimbra 
were filled with feigned invalids, while we 
were impoverishing our country, exporting 
our bullion, and circulating a base coin, 
--(some of which the hon. general him- 
self had inadvertently taken ;- he meant 
the Bristol and Bath tokens, which were 
afterwards refused to be taken from him 
on the road to town, and this ata time 
when we paid 20,000/. a year for a mint) 
—while the peninsula had been draining 
us of our real money, and’we had been la- 
vishing the blood of our brave soldiers in 
her cause, these’ our illustrious allies‘ had 
either deserted their colours, or ‘loitered 
their hours ingloriously in an hospital.— 
When he turned his eyes towards the 
north of Europe, he saw no hopes of as- 
sistance arising in that quarter; he be- 
held Prussia reduced to the lowest:state of 
hational degradation, and observed, with- 
Put any astonishment, an edict issué from 
the emperor of Austria, commanding a 
free and uninterrupted passage to the 
troops of his august cousin through any 
(VOL. XXI, ) 
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part of his dominions: from these obser- 
vations, it was impossible we could expect 
the resuscitation of any alliance inimical 
to the interest of the French emperor. 
These were times of difficulty and danger ; 
we beheld 100,000 men raised by our 
powerful enemy; these men were not 
destined for Spain; no, but for the de- 
struction of England, stripped of its na- 
tural defenders, burdened by excessive 
taxes, and dispirited at seeing fleets take 
out as fine battalions as the world pro- 
duced, and one ship bringing home their 
wretched remains. Here the hon. ge- 
neral pathetically mentioned the death of 
general Colman, late serjeant-at-arms of 
the House. The cause which he sup- 
ported, and which he would continue to 
support, was the cause of truth, and in which 
he found himself aided by the testimony of 
our best historians, Hume and Robertson, 
who always reprobated continental wars 
as injurious to the real interest of Great 
Britain. That celebrated statesman, the 
late Mr. Fox, had wished for the pencil of 
Cervantes, to-depict in their true colours 
the alliances against the French Republic. 
How much the more would he Jesire it 
now, were he alive, to represent the futile 
contest in which we were engaged against 
a nation much more powerful than-it was 
at that time, and whose resources were at 
the disposal of a ruler, in whom, from 
experience, it confided; and who, at the 
same time, knew that he enjoyed this con+ 
fidence ; for what but a knowledge of the 
good’ wishes of the French nation could 
have induced Buonaparté to be absent 
from: his capital for more than seven 
months. The hon. general concluded by 
lamenting that we had engaged in a war 
which had cost us 60,000 men, and in 
which we had expended so many millions 
of money. 

Mr. Creevey observed, that it had hi- 
therto been usual, whenever the coun 
was called on to mak2 additional sacri+ 
fices, for the House to be told in the 
Speech from the throne, that the trade and 
commerce of the nation were on the in 
crease, and that the revenue was’ im-+ 
proving. Now, however, they had been 
told nothing of this, and it was known 
that the revenue of the country had expe 
rienced arapid decline. TheHouse ought, 
theréfore, to be in possession of all the 
facts on this subject before they proceeded 
to pledge themselves to a continuance 
of the’ continental war ;. and it was his in= 
_ to submit a motion: to that purport, 

(F) 
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—He believed that the taxes of last year 
had experienced a diminution of no less a 
sum than 3 millions, notwithstanding ad- 
ditional taxes had been imposed; and 
that those taxes which composed what 
went by the name of the Consolidated 
Fund, had also experienced a decrease of 
13 millions, making in all a diminution of 
5 millions. Ought not the House, there- 
fore, to be put in possession of these cir- 
cumstances, before they gave a pledge to 
carry on the present system of warfare? 
Ought they not to be told how this defi- 
ciency was proposed to be supplied ? Was 
it to be by an imposition of new taxes? If 
this was intended, why were they not told 
so? Were they to be taxed anew, when 
the present taxes were not realized ? The 
deficiency was reasonably a subject of 

reat alarm. He would instance the case 
of the stockholder, who was secured on the 
consolidated fund. The funds for his 
payment were less during the last year by 
14 millions than in 1810. Suppose, then, 


that this fund should be found inadequate 
to pay the stockholder, what was to be 
done? If this fund was inadequate to pay 
the charge upon it, was the deficiency to 
be paid from the Sinking Fund? All these 
subjects must certainly come before par- 
liament ; and he intended to move, before 


he sat down, that the Address should be 
postponed to that day week, in order that 
the returns of taxes for the year 1811, and 
of the produce of the Consolidated Fund 
and charges should be laid on the table, 
when they would know what state the re- 
venue of the country was actually in, be- 
fore they guaranteed the prosecution of 
the war in the peninsula. If successful in 
‘this motion, he should next move for re- 
turns of the Consolidated Fund, and of the 
Annual and War Taxes, &c. This was 
certainly the only antient parliamentary 
practice ; it was the practice of the best 
times of our history, of the reigns of king 
William and queen Anne; during which 
periods, when communications were made 
to parliament, it was usual either to return 
no answer, or to take six, seven, or eight 
days before giving it. It was the more 
necessary that the House should be in- 
structed what the revenue was before 
pledging themselves, because it was im- 
possible not to. see, from what appeared in 
those newspapers under the direction of 
government, that there was an evident in- 
tention on the part of government to mis- 
lead the country with respect to the 
amount of the taxes. The amount for the 
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existing quarter was compared with the 
quarter corresponding ending in 1810, and, 
that in 1809, and an advance was then 
stated to have taken place, whereas, if the 
revenue of the whole year had. been com- 
pared with that of the preceding year, the: 
diminution would be found to amour to 
what he had already stated. As to what 
had been said in the Speech respecting 
the affairs of the East India Company, he 
hoped that the subject would receive ma- 
ture consideration, and that when it was 
brought forward, gentlemen would be 
ready to decide upon this question, whe- 
ther, if we were at peace to-morrow, all 
the world should be at liberty to trade 
freely with India except England herself? 
The hon. gent. concluded with moving 
that the word.“ now” be left out of the 
motion before the House, for the purpose 
of inserting “ this day se’nnight.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had the satisfaction to state, that the hon. 
gent. had taken a very black and a very 
unfounded view of the revenue of the 
country ; for though it was true that the 
revenue of the present year was not equal 
to that of the last year, it was much greater 
than that of any former year; and it was 
certainly wonderful that, with all the pres 
sures on our commerce and manufactures, 
the revenue should still exceed what it 
had been on any year previous to the last. 
The diminution of trade during the three 
first quarters of the year had naturally 
ponee a diminution of the customs; 

ut it would be seen from the last quarter, 
that a stop had been put to the conti- 
nuance of that diminution. What was of 
still greater consequence, however, was, 
that the Excise exceeded during the last 
year, the year ending in January 1811; 
for the excise was truly the great source 
of our revenue, being four times as great 
as the customs, The total revenue was 
indeed two millions short of the revenue of 
the preceding year ; but then it was to be 
considered, that that year was the greatest 
which had ever been known, and was more 
than two millions beyond that of the 
former year... The Excise, too, was not 
what it would otherwise have been on ac- 
count of the large distillation from sugar 
during the summer months, which ope- 
rated against the new duty on spirits. 
But under all the circumstances, the ex- 
cise was greater than that of the prey 
ceding year; and the revenue, though not 
the greatest, was next to the greatest ever 
known. 
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Mr. Vyse rose for the purpose of cor- 
recting a mis-statement which had been 
made‘ by an hon. general as to what’ had 
fallen from him, in seconding the Address 
on the precedingevening. He had merely 
stated, that though Spain was not abso- 
lutely so secure as Portugal, still she must 
be considered as absolutely unconquerable. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that, although 
the right hon. gent. had argued with con- 
siderable address on the subject of the re- 
venue, still he had not forced conviction 
on his mind. He had ‘stated, that the re- 
venue of the past year, though not per- 
haps so great as had been known, was 
considerably larger than that collected in 
the preceding year. Now, if the revenue 
was subject to such fluctuations, while the 
expences of the country were daily and 
certainly augmenting, he must be a bad 
financier, who, viewing such uncertainty 
of supply on the one hand, and such cer- 
tainty of expence on the other, did not 
look about for some mode by which he 
might lessen the expenditure, so as to 
bring it on a level with those resources on 
which he could depend. The right hon. 
gent. had spoken of the Excise as being 
very productive; but to him (Mr. W.) 
the customs appeared to be of more im- 
portance. Now, it was an incontroverti- 
ble fact, that the Customs had very much 
decreased, which was ‘a fair criterion of 
the general state of the trade and com- 
merce of the country. Then the ques- 
tion was, if the customs were falling, 
would not the Excise also sink? Most as- 
suredly it must ; for, by the trade which 
supported the Customs, individuals were 
enabled to pay the Excise. Did the right 
hon. gent. believe that the expences ef 
the country were likely to be kept within 
any definite bounds? Did he not think, on 
the contrary, that the expenditure would 
progressively increase? And, if he con- 
tinued the finance minister, would he not 
be obliged to increase the burdens of the 
country in proportion? And here he would 
repeat what he had before said, that, be- 
yond a certain point, no power could 
force the resources of a country ; and, he 
would ask, was it not better to examine 
deliberately, and look to measures which 
they were confident could be pursued, 
than blindly to pledge themselves to that 
which probably they would be unable to 
perform? The observations of his hon. 
friend appeared to him to be perfectly 
just; and the postponement of the Address, 
which he thought a very proper measure, 
met with his warmest approbation, 
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Mr. Hutchinson said, that notwithstand- 
ing the thinness of the House, he could not 
allow himself to give a silent vote upon 
the present occasion. He certainly dis- 
sented most completely from the senti- 
ments contained in the Address, believing, 
as he did, that the circumstances of the 
times called for language from the House 
very different from that of adulation. 
When the Address of last year was moved, 
he had thought fit to express his convic- 
tion that it was then the duty of the House 
to speak out their sentiments, and apprise 
the Prince Regent of the awful circum- 
stances under which he assumed the go- 
vernment; that during the preceding 
reign a great part of the empire had been 
for ever lost, and the safety of the remain- 
ing parts endangered, and that he could 
neither with honour to himself or safety to 
the country, adopt the plans which had 
been already pursued with such ruinous 
effects. Every thing which had taken 
vat since that period served to confirm 

im in the opinion that such was the lan- 
guage with which they ought to approach 
the Prince Regent, and he therefore wish- 
ed to enter his decided protest on this oc- 
casion against the principles and proceed- 
ings of the present ministers. With re- 
spect to the proposed Address, it stated 
little, and that little incorrectly, and it kept 
back and concealed that which was most 
important. It was not true that our armies 
had effectually defended Portugal. He 
certainly did not wish to reflect on the 
conduct of the general to whom the com- 
mand of the army in Portugal was entrust- 
ed, nor on the conduct of the troops ; for 
he believed that every thing had been 
done by them which it was possible for 
them to do under the circumstances in 
which they had been placed. But he 
would ask, whether they really meant to 
state to the country and to Europe that 
the English army had effectually secured 
the defence of Portugal? That army was 
allowed to remain in Portugal, not because 
it could not be driven from it, but because 
it had never yet been the policy or in- 
terest of the emperor of the French to 
carry on the attack in that quarter. The 
tight hon. gent. opposite had said, that he 
had afforded ai addition of 10,000 men to 
the forces in the peninsula during the last 
year; but could any man believe that 
this supply was in any wise effectual for 
the successful prosecution of the war? 
Such exertions as had hitherto been made 
were certainly most inadequate for the de- 

4 
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fence of Portugal, and we must soon be 
under the necessity of withdrawing our 
forces from that country, if the commander 
was not furnished with better means of 
defence. It was a fact, which it was im- 
possible to conceal or disguise, that the 
enemy had hitherto attempted nothing 
in which he had not completely succeed- 
ed. He would again repeat, that he had 
not the smallest wish to reflect on the con- 
duct of lord Wellington or his troops. 
With regard to Spain, it was certainly 
most undeniably true, notwithstanding all 
that had that night been urged on the sub- 
ject by the right hon. gent. that the enemy 
were in reality in the military possession 
of Spain. Was it becoming then in the 
House to state in their Address to the Re- 
gent, that the affairs of Spain wore a better 
aspect than they did in the former year, or 
to tell him that the situation of Spain was 
in any way improved by our defence of 
Portugal? The situation of Spain was, in- 
deed, now in a very different situation 
from what it had been in the former year. 
Since that time fortresses and armies had 
been lost; and though many opportuni- 
ties occurred when assistance on our part 
could have been givea -at various points 
where it would have been effectual, no 
such assistance was ever given, and the 
opportunities were uniformly allowed to 
pass by unimproved. But, what were the 
opinions of the Spaniards themselves, who 
certainly were the best judges of the assis- 
tance derived by them from the British 
arms? They had told us that the defence 
of Portugal was not the defence of Spain; 
and that that wasthe Spanish feeling on the 
subject, was evident from every thing that 
had come to our knowledge.— With regard 
to America, he rejoiced to see that at last 
there was some prospect opening of an ac- 
commodation with that country. Still,how- 
ever,; the question recurred—had ministers 
done every thing to conciliate that country ; 
or had they not rather done every thing 
which it was possible for them to do, to 
provoke and exasperate the Americans? 
And with regard to that subject, it was 
certainly most becoming for the House to 
express the feelings which such a system 
of misconduct ought to excite, to the 
Prince Regent.—He would now proceed 
to consider what had been said with re- 
spect to the state and condition of Ireland ; 
and afier what had been done to provoke 
and exasperate the people of Ireland, he 
conceived that he should be disgraced in 
the opinion of every thinking man, can- 
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nected as he was with that country, if he 
did not express his strong disapprobation 
of that part of the Address, After the 
measures which had been adopted, caleu- 
lated only to disaffect and alienate the 
affections of the Irish people, it was indeed 
rather astonishing that any such word as 
satisfaction should be employed in refe. 
rence to the situation of Ireland. By these 
measures, however, they had sufliciently 
proved that the Irish were united against 
them. They had hitherto been most dis. 
gracefully managed by their own dis. 
union and disagreement ; but the policy 
of ministers had at length shewn te Britain, 
that Irishmen of every description were 
united in holding it in detestation. So far, 
therefore, were they from having succeed, 
ed in their plans respecting Ireland, that 
there was not one part of Ireland, he be. 
lieved, which had not expressed its strong 
disapprobation, and that was not begin. 
ning to perceive that a union of all could 
alone protect them from the grasp of an 
insatiable enemy, from the oppression and 
tyranny of false and wicked ministers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer explain. 
ed, that he had been misapprehended in 
the expression he had employed, that the 
British army in Portugal was stronger at 
this time by 10,000 men than it was at the 
same period last year. He did not intend 
to be understood, that reinforcements to 
the extent of 10,000 men, had been sent 
out, but that on a calculation of the whole 
force, the augmentation was to that 
amount. 

The question was then put on Mr, 
Creevey’s motion, and negatived, The 
Report was brought up and agreed to, 


——— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, January 9. 


State oF Inevanp.] Lord Grenville, at 
the request of his noble friend (earl Fita- 
william) who had given notice of a motion 
respecting the state of Ireland, for toy 
morrow se’nnight, moved to discharge the 
order for summoning their lordships on 
that day, with the view of postponing it 
till Friday, the 24th instant. His noble 
friend was decidedly of the same opinion 
with himself, that the situation of Ireland 


had been brought to a crisis, and that it~! 


must now be decided what were to be the 
future relations between this country and 
that. The reason, however, which induced 
his noble friend to wish the postponement 
of the motion was, that in the additional 
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interval some noble lords might be ex- 
pected to arrive, particularly those who 
represented in that House the peerage of 
Jreland; and whilst from that courtesy 
and respect which was due to noble lords, 
his noble friend wished for a little further 
delay ; a strong additional motive also was 
the advantage which might be expected 
from hearing the sentiments of the noble 
lords he had alluded to, who from their 
more intimate and personal knowledge of 
the events which had recently taken place 
in Ireland, might be enabled to give the 
House some valuable information. This 
was the only ground on which it was wished 
to delay the question, and there would not, 
if possible, be any further delay. 

The order for summoning the Lords for 
to-morrow se’nnight was discharged, and 
fixed for Friday, the 24th instant. 


STATE OF THE Financzs.] Lord Gren- 
ville observed, that a partial statement of 
the revenue of the country had been made 
elsewhere, and was probably now in the 
hands of their lordships. He could not 
applaud that conduct as manly, where the 
individual endeavoured to deceive himself 
and to shut his eyes to the difficulties of 
the country, still less could-he call by the 
name of patriotism an attempt to deceive 
the country. He should therefore move 
for Accounts of the Produce of the Conso- 
lidated Fund, of the War Taxes, and of 
the annual Land and Malt for the years 
ending the 5th of January, 1810, and the 
5th of January, 1811, in order that a true 
statement might be before the House, and 
to the production of these accounts he 
supposed there could be no objection. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he should not 
object to the motion. With respect to the 
statement elsewhere, he had not seen it, 
but he was satisfied it would be found that 
no attempt had been made by an indivi- 
dual to deceive himself, as alluded to by 
the noble lord, or still less to deceive the 
country.——The motions were agreed to. 


REPpoRT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
House or Lorps APPOINTED TO EXAMINE 
THE Kine’s Paysicians.} The Earl of 
Liverpool rose to move the appointment of 
a Select Committee, to examine the Phy- 
siclans in attendance on his Majesty, 
touching the state of his. Majesty’s health. 
His lordship observed, that they were now 
called upon to resort to this measure under 
different circumstances. to those which 
existed im the last session. The Privy 


Report from the Commitiee, &c- 
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Council at that period had no jurisdiction 
in the case; they were summoned as the 
body that could most conveniently be 
summoned to examine the Physicians, and 
made their Report to Parliament, which 
afterwards appointed Committees of its 
own also to examine the Physicians. 
Now, under the act passed last session, 
the Queen’s Council had a legal jurisdic- 
diction, and their Reports under that act 
had already been laid onthe table. As 
however some further legislative measure 
was necessary upon this melancholy sub- 
ject, he thought it would be more con- 
sistent with propriety for the House to 
have on its Journals the Examination of 
the Physicians in attendance on his May 
jesty taken before a Committee of its own 
body, and he should therefore move, That 
a Select Committee be appointed to ex- 
amine the Physicians in attendance on his 
Majesty, touching the state of hig Ma- 
jesty’s health since their last examination 
before a Committee of this House,—Or- 
dered. And also, that the said Committee 
consist of 21 Lords, and that they be 
chosen by ballot. 

On the 15th instant the said Committee 
made their Report, as follows : 


* REPORT. 


By the Lorpvs Committees appointed te 
examine the Physicians who have até 
tended his Majesty toeching the state 
of his Majesty’s health, since the exa- 
mination of his Majesty’s Physicians, 
before a Committee of this House in 
the last session of parliament; and te 
report such examination to the House ; 


Ordered to Report, ‘That. the Committee 
have met and examined the several phy- 
sicians who, were sworn for that purpose at 
your lordships’ bar, and the evidence 
given by them before. the Committee. was 
as follows: 


Die Lune, 13° Januarij (812. 


Dr. Wittsam Heserpen called in, and 
examjned. 


2, Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such asto render him'incapable of coming in 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
toany kind of public business?—~A. It is. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?—His Majesty’s bodily 
health is not entirely in: its natural state, 
but not far removed from it. ; 

What is the present state of his Majes 
ip’ | ar health?—Very much disor- 

ered. 








25] 
Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health since your last 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable or impro- 
bable ?—Improbable. ; 

In what degree do you consider his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery as improbable ?—It is per- 
haps impossible to describe with accuracy 
the degree in which I may feel the impro- 
bability of his Majesty’s recovery. The 
improbability is certainly considerable, but 
not in an extreme degree. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—No. — : 

Do you expect that his Majesty will re- 
cover f—I do not. 


Dr. Taomas Mowro called in, and exa- 
mined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of com- 
ing in person to his Parliament, and of at- 
tending to any kind of public business ?— 
A. The state of his Majesty’s health is such 
as to render him incapable of coming to 
his Parliament, or of attending to any 
public business. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?—His Majesty’s bodily 
health is tolerably good. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—The present state of 
his Majesty’s mental health is certainly, 
in my opinion, insane. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health during his Ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, as far as it 
has come under your observation, are you 
of opinion that his Majesty’s recovery is 
probable or improbable ?—TI think his 
Majesty’s recovery is improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s ‘recovery as improbable ?—| 
consider it very improbable. 


Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 


recovery is hopeless?—I do not entirely 
despair. 

Do you expect that the King will re- 
cover?—No; I do not. 


Dr. Samvugr Foart Simmons called in, and 
examined. 


2, Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
sych as to render him incapable of coming 
in person to his Parliament, and of attend- 
ang to any kind of public business?—A. The 
state of his Majesty’s health is certainly 
mot such as to enable him to meet his 
Parliament, or to attend to any public 
business. . 
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What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty's bodily health ?—Very good. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—Much deranged. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health during his Ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, as far as it 
has come under your observation, are you 
of opinion that his Majesty’s recovery 
is probable or improbable ? —Improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery as improbable ?—It is 
difficult to say, because in some cases re- 
coveries so unexpectedly take place, that 
it sets all calculations at defiance. The 
proportion of recoveries in persons of his 
Majesty’s advanced period of life is much 
less than in earlier periods; but recoveries 
do ‘sometimes take place in persons of a 
still greater age than his Majesty. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—Not hopeless. 

Are you physician to St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal ?—I was for thirty years, and now am 
consulting physician. 

Is there any regulation in thac Hospital 
with respect to the admission of patients 
after a certain age ?—Till within about 
three years there was not ; persons of any 
age were admissible; but since that period 
no patient ef seventy years of age is ad- 
mitted. I have looked over the memo- 
randa of all the Hospital cases that I have, 
where the ages of patients are accurately 
marked, prior to the regulation with res- 
pect to the exclusion of patients about 
seventy years of age, and I find that in 
the course of about thirty years there 
were, out of six thousand two hundred and 
fifty-six patients, only seventy-eight who 
were of the age of seventy years and up- 
wards; and that of those seventy-eight 
only sixteen were discharged cured, which 
is in the proportion of one in five ; whereas 


of the others, taking the whole number of — 


patients admitted into the Hospital from 
its establishment, nearly one half (rather 
more than four in ten) were discharged 
cured. 


cured and re-admitted as deemed incur- 
able, eighteen have been diseharged cured, 
which is about five in one hundred. That 
I think shews the difficulty of fixing the 
degree of improbability. Those eighteen 
persons had been for several years in 3 
state of derangement. 

Were any of those eighteen above the 
age of seventy ?—I think they were; not; 
but I cannot speak positively without re 





ferring to books, — 


It appears that of three hundred © 
and thirty-four patients discharged un- © 
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Of the sixteen patients referred to in a 
former part of his answer, has Dr. Simmons 
any recollection whether any of them had 
been deranged for any considerable time, 
or whether they had had frequent recur- 
rences of their disorder?—That is a ques- 
tion I cannot answer without have recourse 
to books. 

Does Dr. Simmons know what was the 
cause of the regulation in consequence of 
which patients above the age of seventy 
were excluded from St. Luke’s ?—About 
the same time that the regulation took 
place for the exclusion of persons above 
the age of seventy, a rule was made also 
for the exclusion of children under the age 
of twelve. It was found, that of the old 
persons a much smaller proportion reco- 
vered than of the other patients. Many of 
them soon fell into a state of infirm bodily 
health. They died in a larger proportion 
from palsies and other diseases incident to 
old age; and therefore it was thought 
better to confine the admissions to the 
middle ages of life. 

Was the improbability of cure the 
cause of the regulation ?—I think not, be- 
cause we have had persons of a more ad- 
vanced age (one of eighty-three) discharg- 
ed from the Hospital as cured. The age 
of the patient merely was certainly not 
the reason of the regulation; at least I 
never understood it to be so. 

Does Dr. Simmons recollect whether 
any of the persons above the age of se- 
venty, discharged as cured, were blind? 
-—I can speak with certainty that they 
were not, because the number of blind 
patients that I have had an opportunity of 
seeing has been very small, not more, as 
far. as J recollect, than six in the Hospital, 
and two in private: practice. 

How many of those blind patients re- 
covered ?—=I recollect no instance of per- 
fect recovery. 

Do you expect that the King will 
recover ?—-I can hardly say that I expect 
it. 

Upon what grounds do you deem his 
Majesty’s recovery improbable ?—I be- 
lieve I have already stated the reasons, 
one of which was his age. 

{s the age of his Majesty the only 
ground upon which Dr. Simmons considers 
his Majesty’s recovery as improbable ?— 
Not merely his age—the genera! turn of 
his disorder. 

What are the grounds upon which Dr. 


4 Simmons considers that his Majesty’s re- 


tovery is not hopeless ?-There are many 
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grounds upon which I consider the case as 
not hopeless—the regularity of his former 
habits of life—the present good state of 
his general health—his recovery from 
former attacks of his disorder—the accu- 
racy of his perception in many points, 
particularly with respect ta his food. His 
Majesty’s memory likewise seems so per- 
fect, that it cannot fail to grve some hope 
as to the ultimate termination of the dis- 
order. 

Is there any indication of fatuity in his 
Majesty’s disorder ?—There is no such in- 
dication ; and that I think another strong 
reason for not considering his Majesty’s 
case as hopeless. 

When was Dr. Simmons first called in 
to attend his Majesty during his present 
illness ?>—On the 9th of October last. 

Since that period, has his Majesty made 
any progress toward recovery ?—I cannot 


‘say that there has been any obvious pros 


gress toward recovery. 

Does Dr. Simmons consider his Majes- 
ty in amore or less favourable state for 
recovery from such a disorder, than most 
persons of seventy years of age?—Not 
less favourable than other persons of that 
a e. 

~~ Dr. Simmons consider the case as 
more or less favourable for recovery now, 
than when he first saw his Majesty on the 
9th of October ?—Rather less favourable, 
from the length of time that has elapsed 
without any obvious progress towards re- 
covery. 


Die Martis 14° Januarij 1812. 
Dr. Jonn Wixtis called in, and examined. 

Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such, as to render him incapable of com- 
ing in person to his Parliament, and of 
attending to any kind of public business? 
—Certainly. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health ?—-The present state 
of his Majesty’s health is nearly the same 
as it has been since I have seen his Ma- 
jesty ; I have thought it upon the whole 
rather better since I was first called in. 

When was Dr. Willis first called .in 
during his Majesty’s present illness ?— 
The first time 1 saw his Majesty was on 
the 9th of October. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—-The present state of 
his. Majesty’s mental health, without mean- 
ing to affix any nice distinctions, is a high 
degree of derangement. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s - 
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state of his Majesty’s-health is such as to. 


bodily and mental health during his Ma- 
jesty’s present indisposition, as far as it 
has come under your observation, are 
you of opinion that his Majesty’s reco- 
very is probable or improbable?—Im- 
probable. 

‘ In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery as improbable?—I 
consider it very improbable. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless?—-No, I should not 
think the case hopeless. By saying not 
hopeless, I'mean to say, I do not consider 
recovery as impossible. 

Since the 9th of October has there 
been any progress towards recovery ?—=I 
think there have been occasional symp- 
toms for the better, rather than any pro- 

ress. 
* When did Dr. Willis see the King last ? 
—Yesterday morning. 
- Did he consider the Kirg’s mental 
health at that time better or worse than 
it was on the 9th of October ?—I certainly 
did not think it worse, but I can scareely 
say { thought it better. 

n what state was the King’s bodily 

health yesterday ?—Very nearly in the 
game state as it has been since the 9th of 
October. 
- Has Dr. Willis any expectation of the 
King’s recovery from his mental disorder? 
I can hardly say with regard to any. 
I have not expectation of the King’s re- 
covery. 

Is the Committee to understand, that, 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case, Dr. Willis does not, upon the whole, 
expect the King to recover ?—Consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, I 
certainly do not expect the King to re- 


cover. 
- Has Dr. Willis known many persons to 
recover, when afflicted by the particular 
species of derangement under which the 
King labours?—Yes, I have known a 
8 many recover from the particular 
pe cies’: of derangement under which the 
pe bese 
After they ‘ad arrived at the age of 
the King ?—No, I cannot say that. 
Has Dr. Willis ever attended any pa- 
tients who were blind ?—No, I have‘not. 


Dr. Marragw Baie. called in, ‘and 


examined. 

Ts the state of his Majesty’s health such 
as to ‘render him incapable of coming in 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 


‘ta. any kind of public business The 





render him incapable of coming to Pars 
liament, or of attending to public business, 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?—Except for a little 
exacerbation which has taken place within 
the last two or three days, his Majesty’s 
Be Baney has been little disordered. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—The errors of his 
Majesty’s mind are at present as strongly 
impressed upon it as during any period of 
his illness; for a few weeks lately, his 
Majesty has been able occasionally to re- 
late aneedotes more distinctly than for 
two or three months previous to that pe- 
riod ; within the last two or three days 
his Majesty’s mind has been entirely lost 
in error. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health, since your last 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable or impros 
bable?—Adverting to all the circums 
stances im that question, I think his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery extremely improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s - reeovery as improbable ?—I 
consider it as amounting to the highest 
degree of improbability that his Majesty 
should recover. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—I should say that 
his Majesty’s recovery is not altogether 
without hope, because it is not impossible, 

Does Dr. Baillie expect the King to res 
cover ?—Certainly not. 

When did Dr. Baillie first change the 
opinion which he expressed whem last 
examined before the Committee of the 
House of Lords with respect to the proba- 
bility of the King’s recovery ?—I began to 
lose a considerable part of my confidence, 
with respect to his Majesty’s ultimate re- 
covery, a little before the quarterly Re- 
port of July. 

Does Dr. Baillie mean to say, that 


since the quarterly Report in July he has | 
continued to think the King’s recovery | 


improbable ?—Certainly. 


Sir Henry Harrorp, Baronet, called in, | 


and examined, 


Js the'state of his Majesty’s health'such | 
as to render him incapable of coming in | 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
to any kind of public business?—It is | 
such as to render it impossible ‘for him to | 
come to his Parliament, or tq attend to | 


pablic business, 
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What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?—I think the state of 
his Majesty’s bodily health by no means 

ood. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—His Majesty’s men- 
tal health is extremely disordered. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health since your last 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable or impro- 
bable ?—Very improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery as improbable ?—I 
have already answered that question. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless?—-Not hopeless, be- 
cause there is no physical impossibility. 

When did you first perceive such a 
change in the symptoms of his Majesty’s 
disorder as to make you think his reco- 
very improbable ?—In the beginning of 
July last. 

Have you continued to think his Majes- 
ty’s recovery improbable since that pe- 
riod ?—T have. 

Has there been any progress made to- 
ward recovery since that period? —I 
think not. 

Has sir Henry Halford any expectation 
of his Majesty’s recovery ?—I do not think 
his Majesty will recover. 

Has there been any alteration in the 
state of his Majesty’s bodily health within 
the last three or four days?—TI cannot 
speak confidently to that question, because 
I left Windsor on Saturday. 


Dr. Rosert Dartinc WI1tls called in, 
and examined. 


Is the state of his Majesty’s health such 
as to render him incapable of coming in 
person to his Parliament, and of attending 
to any kind of public business ?—The 
state of his Majesty’s health is such as to 
render him incapable of coming to Par- 
liament, or of attending to any public 
business. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health ?—I have never thought 
his Majesty's bodily health to be good. 
Within the last few days there has been 
an increase in the morbid irritability of 
the system. This was increasing when I 
left Windsor yesterday morning; but 
generally speaking, 1 consider his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health to have been better 
than, under all the circumstances of the 
case, might be reasonably expected. 


(VOL. XXI.) 


appointed to examine the King’s Physicians. 
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What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—The present state of 
his Majesty’s mental health is as bad, or 
perhaps worse, than at any period of the 
complaint.. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health since your last 
examination before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable or impro- 
bable?—I think his Majesty’s recovery 
extremely improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery as improbable ?—I 
think it all but impossible. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless?—I scarcely know 
how to apply the word hopeless in a me- 
dical sense. The words hopeless and de- 
spair apply only to certain states, which 
are somewhere between extreme impro- 
bability and impossibility; but those 
states are so difficult to be ascertained, 
that I scarcely know when to apply the 
words. 

Does Dr. Willis expect the King to re- 
cover ?—I do not. 

When did you first cease to think the 
King’s recovery probable?—Soon after 
the last attack in July. 

Have you continued to think the King’s 
recovery improbable since that period ?— 
I have seen no reason to form any other 
opinion. 

Have you ever attended any patients 
in a state of mental deérangenient, who 
were blind?—Never. _ 

In your answer to the question respect- 
ing the state of the King’s bodily health, 
did you mean to state that it had been in 
any degree worse during the last three or 
four days?—Certainly, in some degree 
worse. 

Was itso much worse as to make you 
apprehend any degree of danger ?—Was 
it to continue, I should consider that there 
was some danger. 

Do you speak: of what it is now, of 
what it was some days ago ?—I left Wind- 
sor yesterday morning; I speak of the 
state in which it was then. I think it 
right to add, I have frequently séen such 
states before, from which his Majesty has 
recovered. 

Have you ever seen any other patient 
recover from a similar state? Frequently. 

At the King’s age ?—No. 

Is the nature of the present attack the 
same as that from which you have seen 
the King recoyer before ?—Precisely. 


(G 
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Thursday, January 9. 


RerorT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
Howse oF CoMMONS APPOINTED TO EXA- 
MINE THE Kine’s Paysicians.] Mr. 
Secretary Ryder rose, for the purpose of 
moving the appointment of a Committee 
to examine the King’s Physicians, touch- 
ing the state of his Majesty’s health. It 
had been considered questionable, whe- 
ther or not in the present stage of the pro- 
ceeding, it was necessary to appoint any 
Committee for that purpose ; but asdoubts 
had arisen in some quarters on that sub- 
ject, it had been deemed advisable be- 
fore the House proceeded to any ulterior 
measure, that they should enter into an 
inquiry by a Committee of their own; the 
more especially as such an inquiry could 
be productive of very little delay. He 
therefore moved, “ That a Select Com- 
mittee be appointed to examine the Physi- 
cians who have attended his Majesty, 
touching the state of his Majesty’s health 
since the examination of his Majesty’s 
Physicians before a Committee of this 
House in the last session of parliament, 
and to report such examination to the 
House.””——The motion was agreed to, and 
a Committee accordingly appointed of 
21 members, as follows: Mr. Secretary 
Ryder, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the Master ef the Rolls, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Sheridan, the At- 
torney General, Mr. W. Adam, Mr. A. H. 
Eyre, Mr. €. Long, Mr. Tierney, lord 
Jocelyn, sir J. Newport, sir J. Nicholl, 
Mr. Whitbread, lord Castlereagh, lord 
Milton, Mr. Canning, lord G. Cavendish, 
Mr. H. Addington, Mr. S. Bourne. 


On the 13th, the said Committee made 
their Report, as follows: 


REPORT. 


Tae Serecr Commitree appointed to 
examine the Physicians who have at- 
tended His Majesty, touching the State 
of His Majesty’s Health, sinee the 
Examination of His Majesty’s Physi- 
cians before a Committee of this House 
in the last Session of Parliament, and 
to report such Examination to the 
House ;— 


Have, pursuant to the Order of the House, 
examined the Physicians accordingly : 
which Examination is as follows : 
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Veneris, 10° die Januarii, 1812. 


The Right Honourable Cares Long, in 
the Chair. 


Dr. Matruew Barus, called in; and 
examined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
to his Parliament in person, or of attend- 
ing to any kind of public business ?— 
A. The state of his Majesty’s health is 
sich as to render him incapable of com- 
ing to Parliament, or of attending to pub- 
lic business. 

What is the state of his Majesty’s bodily 
health?—His Majesty’s bodily health, 
when I left him on Monday last, and ge- 
nerally of late, has been but little disor- 
dered. 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s mental health ?—The errors of his 
Majesty’s mind seem to be as strongly im- 
pressed upon it, as during any part of his 
illness; but his Majesty has within the 
last few weeks been able to relate anec- 
dotes more distinctly than for two or three 
months before that period. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health since you was 
last examined before a Committee of this 
House, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable, or impro- 
bable?—TI think that his Majesty’s reco- 
very is highly improbable. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—I cannot state that 
his Majesty’s recovery is altogether with- 
out hope, but I think it still extremely im- 
probable. 

On what do you ground your opinion, 
that his Majesty’s recovery is highly 
improbable?—I think his Majesty’s re- 
covery is highly improbable, because his 
illness has continued for many months ; 
and his mental health is in a considerably 
worse state than it was eight or ten months 
ago, because his Majesty is considerably 
advanced in life, and because his Majesty’s 
present indisposition has assumed a more 
determined form than in any of his former 
illnesses, 

Has his Majesty’s present degree of 
mental infirmity taken place gradually, or 
suddenly ?—-The present degree of his 
Majesty’s mental infirmity may be said to 
have ak place rather suddenly ; he was 
in a much better state of mental health to- 
wards the end of June; early in July, his 
mind was impressed with al] the errors 
which have continued since. 
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Have you ever known an instance of 
any person exactly circumstanced as his 
Majesty now is, in point of mental health, 
recovering ?—My experience in com- 
plaints of this general class is very li- 
mited: I have not known any case resem- 
bling very exactly, in all its features, that 
of his Majesty. The only person that I 
have known, about his Majesty’s time of 
life, whose mental health was deranged, 
did not recover. 

At'the time of the sudden change from 
better to worse in his Majesty’s mental 
health, in the month of July, was his bodily 
health much impaired, and was his life in 
danger?—I cannot recollect the minute 
circumstances attending the derangement 
of his bodily health at that exact period ; 
but the general impression which remains 
on my mind is, that his bodily health was 
not worse at that time, than it has been 
through the general course of his indispo- 
sition. 

Were the paroxysms of mental disorder 
at that time such and so violent, or are 
they so now, as during their continuance to 
bring his Majesty’s life into danger from 
their effect?—In some of the most violent 
paroxysms of his Majesty’s complaint, he 
may perhaps be said to have been in some 
hazard, but it never appeared to me to be 
considerable: with regard to the present 
state of his disorder, I believe that his life 
is in no hazard whatever. 

Can you state how long ago it is since 
you formed an opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery was improbable ?—I began to be 
less confident about his Majesty’s reco- 
very, at the time of the Report of July; in 
the beginning of October I thought his 
Majesty’s recovery very improbable; and 
now my opinion with respectto the impro- 
bability of his Majesty’s recovery, is rather 
strengthened than weakened. 

In your opinion, are his Majesty’s facul- 
ties of perception and memory, impaired 
in any material degree ?—His Majesty’s 
perception and apprehension seem to me 
to be as acute at present as during any 
period of his indisposition; his memory 
seems to be impaired, but in a very incon- 


siderable degree. [Withdrew. 


Dr. Wittram Hezerpen, called in; and 
examined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of com- 
ing in person to his parliament, or of at- 
tending to any public business ?—A. It is 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
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in person to his Parliament, or of attending 
to any public business, 

What is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health?—It is very little re- 
moved from his Majesty’s natural state of 
health. 

What isthe present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—His Majesty’s 
state of mind is very much disordered. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
mental and bodily health since your last 
examination before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, are you now of opi- 


nion that his Majesty’s recovery is proba- 


ble or improbable ?—Improbable. 

In what degree do you consider it as im- 
probable?—It is highly improbable, but 
not in an extreme degree. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless.—Nu. 

Is it your opinion that the prospect of 
his Majesty’s recovery is all but hope- 
less?—-No. His Majesty, from the mid- 
dle of July last till about the second week 
of December, appeared to me to be more 
uniformly disordered in his mind than he 
has been since that period ; had the same 
degree of disorder still continued, I might 
perhaps consider his Majesty’s condition 
as almost hopeless, but the subsequent im- 
provement, slight as it has been, makes 
me think altogether more favourably of 
the termination. 

In what has that slight improvement 
consisted?—It consists in a greater power 
of conversation, and in having laid aside 
some erroneous notions with which his 
Majesty had been before possessed. 

Is it to be understood that his Majesty’s 
mind is not as much impressed with the 
errors which had possession of it before, 
as he was in the middle of the month of 
July last ?—The errors to which I allude, 
ail gratin up in his Majesty’s mind be- 
tween the middle of July and the end of 
August; from the second week in De- 
cember, his Majesty’s mind has appeared 
to me to be clearer, and freer from error, 
than it had been in the latter part of 
August. 

Do the errors which existed in his Ma- 
jesty’s mind before the middle of July 
last, still continue to exist in the same 
degree that they did formerly ?—The 
errors and general character of his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder, since the middle of July, 
have appeared to me altogether different 
from what they were in any previous part 
of his Majesty’s illness; and though some 
ideas may still remain, which posseseed 
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his Majesty’s mind early in his disorder, 
the greater part of them have grown up 
since the middle of July. 

You are understood to say, that those 
errors that have possessed the mind of 
the King, between the middle of July 
and the second week in December, were 
quite distinct from those that had pos- 
sessed it previously to the middle of July? 
—Yes, 

And you are understood to say, that 
those errors were removed, or very much 
diminished at least ?—Some of them have 
been removed. 

State whether the errors which possess- 
ed his Majesty’s mind before the middle 
of July, still continue to possess it ?—I be- 
lieve I must go into some history of his 
Majesty’s complaint, from as long ago as 
February last, to the end of April: his 
Majesty had appeared to be getting ma- 
terially better in the months of April, 
May, and June, there was very little of 
disorder exhibited; early in July, there 
seemed to bea fresh accession of disorder, 
so distinct in its character, from his Ma- 
jesty’s previous state, that I look upon it 
as indeed a new complaint. 

Did the old complaint continue to sub- 
sist along with the new complaint; or 
when the new complaint manifested itself 
in the mind, did the old complaint seem 
to be extinguished ?--When the new com- 
plaint arose early in July, thongh his Ma- 
jesty was not well from his former dis- 
order, yet I am not conscious that there 
were any particular errors, that at that 
time rested upon his mind. 

Do any of the errors that possessed his 
Majesty’s mind before the middle of last 
July, now possess it?—His Majesty’s 
mind is still possessed with the same sort 
of false reasoning ; but Iam not aware, 
that for some time previous to the com- 
mencement of the present disorder in 
July, there were any false facts upon his 
Majesty’s mind. 

Then the error of his Majesty’s mind, 
as you are understood to state, previous 
to July, was merely that of false reason- 
ing; are you to be understood that that 
was the sole error of his Majesty’s mind, 
previous to that?—I think for two or three 
months previous to July, that had been 
the state of his Majesty’s mind. 

Does that propensity of the mind still 
continue ?-—~Yes. 

Did that false reasoning extend itself to 
many subjects, or did it confine itself to a 
few ?—It was principally confined to a 
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few ; but there were many subjects upon 
which his Majesty’s judgment could not 
be trusted. 

Does his Majesty’s mind continue to be 
engaged upon those particular subjects, on 
which you say it was principally engaged 
at that period >—Yes. 

When his Majesty’s mind runs upon 
those subjects, on which you say it was 
principally engaged, is it subject now to 
the same false reasoning it was then?— 
Yes. 

You have said, that you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery as highly improbable; 
have you ever known any person circum- 
stanced in mental health, as the King is 
now circumstanced, and of the same age 
as his Majesty, recover from an illness 
such as his Majesty’s ?—I never knew any 
person under the same circumstances of 
disorder and age as his Majesty. 

How long have you been of opinion 
that his Majesty’s recovery was highly 
improbable ?—Perhaps from the latter end 
of August. [ Withdrew, 


Dr. Tuomas Munro, called in; 
examined. 


Q. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render bim incapable of coming 
in person to his Parliament, or of attending 
to any kind of public business ?—A. Ithink 
his Majesty’s state is such as to render 
him incapable of coming tohis Parliament, 
or of doing any public business. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health ?—The present state 
of his Majesty’s bodily health is tolerably 
good. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—His Majesty’s 
mental bealth is insane. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
mental and bodily health, during his pre- 
sent indisposition, as far as it has come 
under your observation, are you now of 
opinion that his Majesty’s recovery is 
probable or improbable?—I think his 
Majesty’s recovery is improbable. 

In what degree do you consider his 
Majesty’s recovery to be improbable ?— 
I think itto be very improbable. 

Are you of opinion that it is hopeless? 
—Certainly not. 

On what do you found your opinion 
that his Majesty’s mental situation is not 
hopeless?—His Majesty has no symp- 
toms of fatuity; if his Majesty had those 
symptoms, I should certainly consider it 
as a hopeless case. 
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Do you consider that in all mental dis- 
orders not accompanied by fatuity, there 
is always some hope ?—I certainly think 
there is a chance of recovery. 

In the course of your practice, have 
you frequently had hopes founded upon 
such reasoning realized ?—Certainly. 

Have you ever known a patient circum- 
stanced as his Majesty is, as to mental 
disorder and period of life, recover?—I 
have known patients older than his Ma- 
jesty recover. 

With the same degree of mental dis- 
order ?—Not with the same degree of 
mental disorder; I have seen very few 
cases of persons so old as his Majesty. 

Do you conceive that the peculiar situa- 
tion of his Majesty, circumstanced as he 
js, with regard to his regal dignity, has 
any effect upon his distemper ?—I think 
there is a vast deal of irritation about his 
Majesty, which is seldom seen in patients 
in general. 

Do you conceive that any degree or 
portion of his Majesty’s disorder, is as- 
cribable to his being a King?—TI think 
certainly that the anxiety and cares of 
government may possibly have contributed 
to the disorder. 

At this moment do you think that the 
sense of his own situation as being the 
Sovereign of the country, has any effect 
one way or other upon the state of his 
mental health ?—I should think not. 

Does his Majesty shew any anxiety on 
the subject of public affairs ?—I have had 
very few opportunities of seeing his Ma- 
jesty ; during my presence with him, I 
have not observed any thing of the kind. 

Do you conceive that his Majesty’s sta- 
tion has, or has had, or is likely to have 
any, and what effect upon his mental dis- 
order ?—I conceive that his Majesty has 
not suffered from his high situation, as far 
as I have had an opportunity of observing, 
during my attendance. 

Do you think that the reflection, upon 
his own regal state, when his mind is in a 
state of progress towards recovery, might 
have any effect either in retarding or ac- 
celerating that recovery ?—I think it might 
have some effect in retarding that reco- 
very. 

How long ago is it since you first saw 
his Majesty ?—The first time I saw his 
Majesty was the 9th of October. 

Have you seen the King regularly from 
the 9th of October ?—I have been at 
Windsor ten different times ; the first seven 
weeks I was there once a week ; went on 
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the Friday, and came back on the Satur- 
day; the three last visits once a fortnight. 

Have you witnessed any improvement in 
the King’s mental state latterly ?—I am not 
aware of any improvement. [Withdrew. 


Dr. Samugt Foart Simmons, called in; 
and examined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
in person to his parliament, or of attending 
to any kind of public business?—A. It 
certainly is. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health ?—Upon the whole, 
very good. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—A state of great 
derangement. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
mental and bodily health during his pre- 
sent indisposition, as far as it has come 
under your observation, are you of opinion 
that his Majesty’s recovery is probable, or 
improbable ?>—Improbable. 

In what degree do you conceive it to be 
improbable ?—It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to say. 

Are you of opinion that it is hopeless ? 
—I am not. 

How long have you attended the King? 
—From the 9th day of October. 

Upon what do you ground your opi- 
nion, that the King’s recovery is impro- 
bable ?—On the different attacks, and the 
repeated attacks, his Majesty has had; 
his age; and what I have observed occa- 
sionaliy of the symptoms of the disease 
under which he now labours. 

Did you ever see any person as old as 
his Majesty, and labouring under the same 
degree of mental derangement, recover ? 
—Several. 

Did you ever see any person as old as 
his Majesty, and who had so long laboured 
under the same degree of mental infirmity, 
recover ?—I have seen persons as old as 
his Majesty recover, after, I think, a longer 
duration of the disease than the present 
attack. 

After as many repeated attacks as his 
Majesty has had ?—With respect to the 
number of attacks, I have had occasion, in 
hospital practice, to see persons who have 
gone through a long life, occasionally sub- 
ject to attacks of this kind; I have known 
persons attacked ten, twelve, or more times, 
and recover from each of those attacks. 

And die of age at last ?—Yes. 

Not in a state of insanity ?—I cannot 
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immediately recollect instances, but I be- 
lieve I may venture to say, that I have 
known some die of other disease, and not 
in a state of insanity. 

Their last attack havingcome upon them 
at the age his Majesty has now attained ? 
—That is hazarding a great deal ; it would 
require time and reference to records to 
answer that question; but I certainly have 
seen patients as old and much older than 
his Majesty, recover from attacks of this 
kind, 

You say that you consider his Majesty’s 
recovery as improbable ?—I do. 

You say you have known persons as old 
as his Majesty, and labouring under an 
equal degree of mental derangement, re- 
cover ?—Yes. 

Then why do you think his Majesty’s 
recovery improbable ?—Because the num- 
ber of recoveries of persons of that age is 
very small in comparison with the number 
of recoveries of those that are younger, 
the instances of recovery become less in 
the advanced periods of life. In St. 
Luke’s hospital, we find that to be so much 
the case, that for the last three years, it 
has been resolved to admit no person 
above the age of seventy ; before that, we 
were not restricted in point of age; and 
in the course of about thirty years there 
have occurred (for I looked over the Re- 
ports) about seventy-eight instances of 
persons of seventy years and upwards who 
had been admitted, and of that number 
only about sixteen had been discharged 
from the books of the hospital as cured : 
whereas, taking the whole number of pa- 
tients during that period, the number 
amounting to above six thousand, about 
one half or very nearly half have reco- 
vered, but only one patient in five of that 
advanced age have recovered. 

Is not the state of his Majesty’s consti- 
tution and general health remarkabl 
strong, considering the period of his life ? 
—His Majesty’s constitution is so good, 
that I should rate him as a man of sixty, 
in point of health, now at this moment. 

ave you perceived latterly any symp- 
toms of improvement in his Majesty’s 
mental health ?—I have thought, for the 
last month, his Majesty detailed anecdote, 
and seemed inclined to listen to what was 
said to him by those about him, rather 
more than he did at the beginning of my 
attendance. 

Do you consider that as any material 
symptom ofimprovement?—I have thought 
it rather a favourable sign. 





Do the symptoms of his Majesty’s pre- 
sent disorder differ in any respect, and in 
what, from those which you had an oppor- 
tunity of observing when you attended his 
Majesty in his illness in 1804?—The state 
of his Majesty’s ideas is very different from 
what it was in 1804; the fact is, that the 
symptoms of mental disease must be ina 
great degree the ideas of the patient ; it is 
not like a bodily disease, you can judge of 
the state of a man’s mind only from the 
ideas he gives forth, and they are in many 
respects very different from what the 
were when I attended his Majesty before, 

Do the differences which you observed 
in his Majesty’s present and past state lead 
you to form conclusions more or less un- 
favourable to his ultimate recovery ?— 
More unfavourable. 

Have you ever discovered any symp- 
toms of fatuity in his Majesty’s case ?—] 
have not. 

Do you, on account of the absence of 
that symptom, think less unfavourably 
of his Majesty’s recovery ?—More favour- 
ably. ‘ 
Have you been in the habit of classing 
the different descriptions of mental disor- 
der ?—That is a matter of so much diffi- 
culty, that I have not attempted it any 
more than the common distinction of manja 
and melancholia; low spirits, and high 
spirits, or more or less of irritability. 

Do you conceive the loss of sight in his 
Majesty would have any effect in retard- 
ing or accelerating his recovery, or render- 
ing it more or less probable ?—The num- 
ber of cases of blind persons that I have 
met with, who have been insane, has been 
extremely small; they do not amount to 
more than seven or eight ; they have been 
all of them unfavourable cases; and it is 
difficult to say what effect blindness may 
have, with respect to the treatment of an 
insane person; in some points it may be 
favourable, but in general one would sup- 
pose it was rather unfavourable. You can- 
not guide and manage the patient so well 
as if he could see. 

Do you mean by unfavourable cases, 
cases in which the patients did not re- 
cover ?—Yes. 

Do you conceive that the reflection 
upon his regal state, when his Majesty’s 
mind is in a state of progress towards re- 
covery, might have any effect whatever in 
retarding or accelerating that recovery? 
—His Majesty has appeared to retain a 
consciousness of his regal state, and that 
seems to have given a peculiar feature to 
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his disorder, and makes it in some degree 
different from that of an ordinary case ; 
but I should find it very difficult to say 
how far that would retard or promote his 
recovery ; it makes the case rather more 
difficult to conduct. 

Have the goodness to state, whether you 
consider his Majesty’s perceptions as clear 
and distinct ?—His Majesty’s perceptions, 
with respect to any objects that are pre- 
sented to him, are correct; but he has a 
number of ideas floating in his mind that 
are extremely erroneous: but he judges of 
the objects immediately around him, his 
food and those things, with great precision; 
speaks of the goodness of a dish, whether 
he likes it or not, and knows every thing 
presented to him ; so far his perception is 
correct. 

Does his Majesty’s memory appear to 
be at all affected ?—-His memory is firm 
and good. : 

Do you draw any inference from that 
circumstance, with respect to the proba- 
bilit yor improbability of recovery ?>—That 
is certainly a favourable circumstance. 

{ Withdrew. 


Lune, 13° die Januarii, 1812. 


The Right Honourable Cuartes Lone, in 
the Chair. 


Dr. Sir Henry Hatrorp, Bart. called in; 
and examined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of com- 
ing in person to his Parliament ; or of at- 
tending to any kind of public business ?— 
A. It is such as to render him incapable 
of coming to his Parliament or attending to 
any kind of public business. 

Whai is the present state of his Majes- 
ty’s bodily health?—Not good, by any 
means. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—-Extremely disor- 
dered. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
bodily and mental health, since your last 
examination before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, are you now of opi- 
nion that his Majesty’s recovery is proba- 
ble or improbable ?—Improbable. 

‘’ In what degree do you consider it as im- 
probable ?—Very improbable. 

Are you of opinion that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—No. 

_ On what do you found the opinion, that 
his Majesty’s recovery is not hopeless, 
though very improbable ?—It is very im- 
probable, from the character of his pre- 
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sent symptoms; from the duration of the 
disorder, and from his Majesty’s advanced 
period of life ; but above all, from the in- 
fluence of his Majesty’s peculiar situation 
and circumstances, upon his irritable con- 
stitution: but his Majesty’s faculties of 
perception and memory are not impaired. 

When did you first form an opinion 
that the recovery of his Majesty was very 
improbable?—In the beginning of July 
last I thought it improbable; and the con- 
tinuance of his symptoms since that time 
has made it very improbable, in my opi- 
nion. 

Do you expect that his Majesty will 
recover ?—I do not expect that he will re- 
cover. 

Is his Majesty in a state to converse 
upon public affairs >—Certainly not. 

Has there been any period since your 
last examination, when his Majesty’s life 
has appeared in immediate danger ?—No. 

Is there any such danger existing now? 
—I think there was not when I left Wind- 
sor on Saturday; but I have reason to 
think that within the last four and twenty 
hours the King has not been so well. 

Had any fresh accession of disorder 
taken place before you left Windsor on 
Saturday, or had you reason to apprehend 


that it was coming on ?—His Majesty was 
under circumstances to make one rather 
— that it was coming on, than that it 


had established itself. 

Could you ascribe the aggravation of 
the symptoms that was coming on, to any 
particular cause >—No. 

Is his Majesty’s bodily health more im- 
paired now than it was six months ago ?—I 
do not think it is. 

Is his Majesty in a worse state of bodily 
health than he was when you were last 
examined ?—No. 

Have you observed any signs of amend- 
ment in his Majesty since the beginning 
of December ?—There have been several 
occasions on which the violence of his 
Majesty’s disorder appeared to be so far 
abated, and his mind seemed so far cleared 
up asto admit of his detailing anecdotes 
of past times accurately, but not to exer- 
cise a sound judgment on present circum- 
stances. 

Since the beginning of December, has 
his Majesty shewn generally more dispo- 
sition to conversation ?—His Majesty has 
frequently shewn himself rather more ca- 
pable of conversation. 

Has his Majesty, in any of those con- 
versations to which you have referred, ad- 
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verted to the circumstances of his own si- 
tuation?—-Yes. By watching the turn of 
his Majesty’s thought, and the remarkable 
energy of his expressions, it is obvious 
that his mind has been deeply stricken by 
the supercession of his authority. I think 
it is important to state this, because it has 
a greater weight iu determining the opi- 
nion which | have formed as to the great 
improbability of his Majesty’s recovery, 
than the particular symptoms of his com- 
plaint. [ Withdrew. 


Dr. Joun Wittis, called in; and exa- 
mined. 


2. Is the state of his Majesty’s health 
such as to render him incapable of coming 
in person to his Parliament, or of attend- 
ing to any kind of public business?—A. 
His Majesty is incapable of doing either. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health ;—His Majesty’s bo- 
dily health I have thought somewhat im- 
proved since I saw his Majesty first, which 
was the 9th of October; but not within 
the last week. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health?—There is a very 
great degree of derangement, and parti- 
cylarly bordering on insanity, having very 
much. the symptoms of insanity; at the 
same time rather unusvally and occasion- 
ally with delirious characters. 

Adverting to the state of his Majesty’s 
mental and bodily health during his pre- 
sent indisposition, as far as it has come 
under your observation, are you of opi- 
nion, that his Majesty’s recovery is pro- 
bable or improbable -—Very improbable. 

Are you of opinion, that his Majesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—No, certainly not 
hopeless. 

On what do you found your opinion, 
that his Majesty’s recovery is not hope- 
Jess?—I think it has not arrived at that 
fixed point, at which cases generally are 
hopeless; it has not so decidedly that 
fixed character of insanity to render it 
hopeless. 

Do you expect that his Majesty will 
recover'—No; I do not expect that his 
Majesty will recover. 

When did you leave Windsor ?—This 
morning. 

What was his Majesty’s state at the 
time you left Windsor?—A very indif- 
ferent state. 

Is it worse than it was last week ?>—Yes ; 
I think it is certainly worse than it was 
last week. 
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Has there been any aggravation of 
symptoms within the last three days?—] 
think there has; they have bordered more 
on the symptoms of delirium, perhaps not 
to a greater degree than I have seen since 
the 9th of October, but, as compared with 
ten days or a fortnight before, there was 
then a better appearance. From the 9th 
of October to the 23d of November, I saw 
his Majesty only three days. 

How often do you visit his Majesty 
now ?—TI have been resident at Windsor 
ever since the 18th of November, with 
the interval of the last week; I returned 
on Saturday. 

There appears, in a Report presented 
to the House of Commons from her Ma- 
jesty’s Council, to have been the correc- 
tion ofan opinion given by one of the 
physicians in his first examination; were 
you the physician who so corrected your 
opinion?—IJ was. 

Were there any grounds upon which 
you could form a different opinion from 
that which you gave in your first examin- 
ation, before the second took place ?—I 
do not know, with regard to my own feel- 
ings, that I formed a different opinion; 
but I found that I had not used a word 
with its proper import, being perhaps in 
the habit of using the word ‘ despair’ in a 
more light manner than I ought to have 
been: I did not mean that I did despair 
totally; but one is perhaps apt, when 
speaking to the friends of a person who 
ask whether they shall remain longer or 
not, or whether you despair, to say, I con- 
ceive a person may recover, but I cannot 
be without despair, or I cannot help de- 
spairing; but on hearing read the words 
I had used, “I cannot help despairing,” 
with an emphasis laid upon them, I was 
struck with them as conveying a meaning 
much stronger than I intended. I had 
not been in the habit of attending the 
Queen’s Council. 

Did you mean more by saying you de- 
spaired of the recovery, than that you did 
not expect a recovery ?—No, I did not. 

You attended the King on former ill- 
ness Yes. 

Is his mental state worse now than oc- 
curred at any time during those previous 
illnesses when you saw his Majesty ?— 
Very considerably worse than I had seen 
his Majesty before. 

You stated, that you were called in on 
the 9th of October ; has your attendance 
upon his Majesty been pretty. constant 
since, that time ?>—From the 9th of Oc- 
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tober I saw the King only to the 12th of 
October, and was called in again on the 
18th of November; since which I have 
attended his Majesty regularly. 

- Since your attendance became pretty 
constant, have you ever witnessed any 
thing approaching to a lucid interval in 
his Majesty’s case?—I have seen several 
times in which the King could hold con- 
versation extremely well for a short time, 
but his Majesty was always liable to the 
disorder pressing upon the niind again at 
any moment. The King has held cer- 
tainly good conversations. 

Do those conversations appear to you 
to be of a favourable tendency ?—Cer- 
tainly one cannot help having a hope 
from hearing those conversations, but it 
requires to get to a further advanced point 
to be able to say that it is really an 
amendment ; it is often what takes place 
when derangement is gradually ceasing. 

Then the derangement of the King’s 
mind is not such as to leave you without 
hope at any moment?—It had yesterday 
much of a feverish tendency ; it was more 
difficult to interrupt the King from the 
influence of disorder on his mind; but 
there is generally a capacity in the King 
to answer any sort of questions. 

Since your attendance upon his Ma- 


jesty, has there, in your judgment, been 
any appearance of progressive improve- 
ment ?—I can hardly so well call it pro- 


gressive improvement, as occasional ; 
there were many days on which there 
was a great degree of quiet that has taken 
place at different times since the 23d of 
November. 

Is your opinion upon the improbability 
of his Majesty’s recovery as strong now 
as it was on the 9th of October ?—let is. 

Do you consider his Majesty’s disorder, 
in general, nearest allied to delirium or 
insanity ?—For the most part, during the 
greatest part of the time | have seen his 
Majesty in his present indisposition, it has 
been nearestalliedtoinsanity. [Withdrew. 


Dr. Rosert Daruine Wittis, called in; 
and examined. 


Is the state of his Majesty’s health such 
as to render him incapable of coming in 
person to his parliament, or of attending to 
any kind of public business ?—His Ma- 
Jjesty’s state is not such as to enable him 
to come to his parliament, or to attend to 
any kind of public business. 

What is the present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s bodily health ?—The present state 
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of his Majesty’s bodily health is by no 
means good, though it may be considered, 
generally speaking, better than under the 
circumstances of want of air and exercise 
might have been expected. This morn- 
ing, his Majesty is in an extremely agi- 
tated and nervous state, which has been 
increasing for some time past. 

What .is- the’ present state of his Ma- 
jesty’s mental health ?—The state of his 
Majesty’s health is worse at present than 
it has been at any time since his attack. 

Adverting to the state of his.Majesty’s 
mental health since your last examination 
before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, are you now of opinion that his 
Majesty’s recovery is probable, or impro- 
bable ?—Extremely improbable. 

Are you of opinion that his Mejesty’s 
recovery is hopeless ?—I do not think it 
impossible ; but I really hardly know how 
to apply the word hopeless in a medical 
sense, it is only applicable to a state some- 
where between extreme improbability and 
impossibility, but that is a state which is 
so extremely difficult to ascertain, and in 
the greater number of instances will be as - 
transient, that I hardly know how to apply 
the words. Ido not think it impossible, 
but it is in my opinion all but impossible. 

When did you first form your epinion, 
that his Majesty’s recovery was extremely 
improbable ?— I began to have a very in- 
different opinion of his Majesty’s state, 
soon after the beginning of the paroxysm 
in July ; and as the symptoms have never 
given way in any respect, my hopes have 
continually decreased. 

Is there any thing peculiar in the aggra+ 
vated symptoms which have shawn them- 
selves within the last three days ?—No- 
thing peculiar; nothing that we have not 
seen in several aggravated states before, 

Are the symptoms themselves more ag 
gravated than they have been at any pre- 
vious time ?—No; I have seen his Majesty 
in the same state several) times. 

Are the symptoms which have appeared 
within the Jast three days, such as to en- 
danger his Majesty’s life?—In any other 
individual I think they would ; but I have 
so repeatedly seen the King in the same 
state, and have seen them give way after- 
wards, that I can hardly say that I con- 
sider his Majesty’s life as in danger from 
those symptoms. 

Referring to the answer given to, the 
third question, respecting the state of his 
Majesty’s mental health, did you mean 
to —_— to the Committee that bis mental 

(H) 
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health is now worse than it was after the 
paroxysm came on in July ?—I think it is. 

Do yeu mean to confine your answer 
to that question, merely to appearances 
within the last threedays?—No; nothing 
has taken place within the last few days to 
increase the mental symptoms. The 
mental symptoms have — increased 
since July ; they have never diminished. 


Has there been no abatement of symp- 
toms, at times, since the beginning of De- 
cember ?—No abatement of the essential 


[Withdrew. 


symptoms. 


Tue Prince REGENT’s ANSWER TO THE 
Avpngss.}] Lord G. Thynne reported to 
the House, that his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, haviug been attended with 
their Address of yesterday, was pleased to 
receive the same very graciously, and to 
give the following Answer : 

«« Gentlemen, 

* I thank you for this dutiful and loyal 
Address. Your assurances of the conti- 
nuance of your support in the great con- 
test in which we are engaged, are highly 
gratifying to me, and I have the greatest 
satisfaction in receiving the new proof of 
your affection and loyalty tothe King, my 
father, which is afforded by your readi- 
ness to provide amply and suitably for his 
comfort and dignity under the pressure of 
the severe calamity with which it has pleas- 
ed: the Almighty to afflict him.” 


Eccresiasticat Court PETITION 
oF Mary Ann Drix.}_ Lord Folkestone 
said, he rose for the-purpuse of laying be- 
fore the House the Petition of a very 
humble individual; but, he was sure, it 
would not, on that account, meet with less 
attention, particularly when it was known 
that this person had been treated with 
great oppression. The Petitioner was a 
young woman of the name of Dix, residing 
in Bristol, and who, for two years, had been 
imprisoned in the gaol of that city, having 
been excommunicated by the sentence of 
the Ecclesiastical Court. The circum- 
stances were briefly these. ‘Two women, 
of whom the petitioner was one, fell out, 
and abused each other in the street. In 
consequence of some expressions made 
use of by the Petitioner, her opponent in- 
stituted a suit against her in the Ecclesias- 
tical Court, and at the end of a year and a 
half, she wassentenced to perform penance. 
Having failed in this, she was ultimate] 
excommunicated. A process sitverwenrdo 
issued out of the King’s-bench, under 





which she was arrested; and, for two 
years, she had continued a prisoner in the 
gaol of Bristol. Being a pauper, she had 
no means of subsisting herself there, but 
was relieved by her father, who was him- 
self a pauper, and received occasional as- 
sistance from charitable persons. As the 
costs of the suit amounted to 3O/. and she 
was destitute of money, no hope of her li- 
beration from prison could be entertained, 
unless by the intervention of the;House. In 
different Insolvent acts, clauses had been 
introduced for the relief of persons in her 
situation ; but in that which had passed 
last session, no such clause had been in- 
serted. 
his majesty, another mode of relief was 
pointed out; but of this she could not 
avail herself, as the expence which must 
necessarily be incurred, amounted to 51. 
and she was not possessed of such a sum. 
Even if she were prepared to take the be- 
nefit of that provision, she could not claim 
it, except at the assizes, and, as they were 
held but once a year, she would be obliged 
to suffer an imprisonment of nearly 12 
months longer. These were the circum- 
stances under which the Petitioner re- 
quested the interference of the House. 
He intended, at present, only to move, 
that the petition do lie on the table; 
for, on reading it, those who were at all 
conversant with the regular proceedings 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, with which he 
had endeavoured to make himself ac- 
quainted, would see that divers irregu- 
larities had taken place, in the case of this 
woman. Therefore, those persons who 
were connected with the proceedings, 
might desire to have some opportunity of 
explanation, before the subject was agitated 
by the House. He, at the same time, gave 
notice, that on this day se’nnight, he 
would submit a motion on this and several 
other similar cases, which had come to his 
knowledge. — The Petition was -then 
brought up and read as follows: 


« To the Hon. the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. 


“The humble Petition of Mary Ann 
Dix, of the parish of Saint Mary Redcliff, 
in the city of Bristol, spinster, a prisoner 
in his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate, in the 
same city— 

« Sheweth—That in or about May, 
1808, your petitioner was cited by the 
name of Mary Dicks, to appear personally 
in the episcopal consistory court of Bris- 
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tol, to answer to Elizabeth Daniel Ruffy, 
wife of Daniel Benjamin Ruffy, of the 
same parish, officer of excise, in a cause 
or suit of defamation or slander.—And 
your petitioner, in obedience to the cita- 
tion, appeared personally in court on the 
day and time therein appointed, but no 
proctor was employed on her Lehalf to de- 
fend the said suit; your petitioner being 
then only between 18 and 19 years of 
age, without any money of her own, and 
her father being only a poor labourer at 
the wages of fourteen shillings a week, 
and having a wife and five other chil- 
dren dependant upon him for a mainte- 
nance. 

« That your petitioner continued to at- 
tend personally at the court, on every 
court day, for several months successively, 
and then went in a place of service at 
Bath, for about three months ; and during 
her absence her mother attended the 
court for her, but was told by the plain- 
tiff’s proctor publicly in the court, that 
her attendance was of no use, and that she 
must send her daughter. 

“That upon your petitioner’s return 
from Bath, she again attended the said 
court, and continued to attend it in her 
own person, until the end of the suit. 

« That in the course of the proceedings 
in the said cause, your petitioner was, by 
a sentence in writing, enjoined penance, 
and condemned in costs, which were af- 
terwards taxed at the sum of 121. 7s. 11d. 
And in a subsequent stage of the pro- 
ceedings, your petitioner was publicly 
denounced, and declared excommunicate, 
in the parish church of St. Mary Redcliff, 
for not performing her penance, and not 
paying the said costs; although your pe- 
titioner was never admonished to extract a 
schedule of the said penance out of the 
registry of the said court, and perform the 
same according to the tenor and purport 
thereof; and was totally ignorant of the 
time, place, and manner, in which it was 
to be performed ; and although your pe- 
titioner was then a minor, and wholly in- 
capable, from her own and her father’s 
poverty, to pay the said costs. 

“That your petitioner has further 
learnt, that there has been an increase of 
the costs subsequent to the period when 
they were axed, and that the plaintiff's 
proctor now requires payment of the sum 
of 30/, as the total amount of the costs ; 
which sum your petitioner is wholly inca- 
pable of paying, and which she has not 
the slightest hope’ or prospect of ever 
being able to make good. 


Debtors in the Isle of Man. 
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«That, on the 22d day of November, 
1809, your petitioner was attached, on the 
writ de excommunicato capiendo, directed to 
the sheriffs of the city of Bristol, and 
taken to the gaol of Newgate, in the same 
city, where she has been ever since impri- 
soned under, and by virtue of the said 
writ. 

“ That during the whole of her con- 
finement, your petitioner has been with- 
out any means of providing for her own 
support, and that she would have been 
long since starved, but for the assistance 
of her father, and the bounty of benevo- 
lent persons. 

“ That your petitioner has been in- 
formed, that on divers occasions the legis- 
lature has looked upon persons in her si- 
tuation in the light of debtors, but that 
her poverty will effectually preclude her 
from availing herself of the relief provided 
by the Lords’ act ; and that when she at- 
tempted to avail herself of the benetits of 
the late insolvent act, she was informed 
that it did not apply to her case. 

« That, therefore, your petitioner begs 
leave humbly to represent to your honour- 
able House, that she has been for now 
more than two years confined unjustly, 
for not performing her aforesaid penance, 
and not paying costs, which she was le- 
gally, as a minor, and practically, as a 
pauper, incapable of paying. That she 
has no means of providing herself with 
sustenance, and no hope of deliverance, 
unless through the interposition of your 
honourable House. 

«« And your petitioner therefore humbly 
prays, that you would graciously take her 
case into your serious cgnsideration, and 
give her such relief as to you in your wis- 
dom shall seem meet: 

«« And your petitioner shall ever pray. 

The Mark of 
« Witness, 
« Thomas Sanders. 


* 
Mary Ann Dix.” 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Destors iN THE Iste oF Man.}] Mr. 
Horner presented a Petition from a num- 
ber of persons imprisoned for debt in the 
Isle of Man, (of which place they were 
not natives), praying the intervention of 
the legislature in their behalf. The hon. 
and learned gent. stated, that the Peti- 
tioners were the same persons whose 
grievances had been laid before the House 
in the course of the last session. When 
the Bill for the relief of Insolvent Debtors 
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in England and Wales, was in its progress 
through that House, a clause extending 
its provisions to strangers in the Isle of 
Man, had been inserted. “The other House 
had, however, rejected it, on the ground 
that they were not sutliciently informed of 
the state of the law in that part of the 
empire, to authorise them to legislate for 
it. This, he conceived, was a very hard 
case, and contrary to the first principles 
of justice. Persons, who were natives of 
the island, and were imprisoned for debt, 
had a right to demand their liberty, on 
giving up all their effects; but strangers, 
who contracted debts there, did not par- 
take of this privilege ; they must either 
liquidate them, or lie in prison. The 
object of the petitioners was, either to have 
the local law of the island extended to 
them, or to be protected by the provi- 
sions of the acts passed for the relief of 
the debtors of the United Kingdom. He 
submitted to the House, that this was a 
case on which some particular provision 
should be made. It was his intention, 
therefore, to introduce a bill on the sub- 
ject ; but he would previously furnish the 
House with such information, as would 
serve for its ground-work. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


SEvEcT CoMMITTEE APPOINTED ON THE 
Pustic Income anp Expenpiture oF Ire- 
LAND.] Sir John Newport said, ‘in rising 
to make his promised motion for the re- 
appointment of the Select Committee on 
the Public Income and Expenditure of 
Ireland, he should not have thought it ne- 
cessary to trouble the House with many 
words, as the measure had been recom- 
mended from the throne, but he felt it 
proper to account for his making a mo- 
tion, which, on the first view, might seem 
to come more properly from ministers. In 
doing this, he must call their attention to 
certain circumstances which had taken 
place in the last session. It would be re- 
collected, that he had endeavoured to 
bring the subject of Irish Finance under 
the consideration of the. House, a long 
time since ; and the propriety of-a Finance 
Committee originated with him. In the 
Jast session of parliament, notice of a de- 
falcation in the revenue of Ireland was 
taken by the House. Several sessions pre- 
ceding, he ineffectually endeavoured to 
call their attention to this object, which 
was certainly one of very considerable 
moment. However, the evil went on in- 
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creasing till it became so alarming as to: 


be noticed in the Speech from the throne, 
at the commencement of the last session. 
But, although that was the fact, no pro- 
position was made on the subject, till, on 
the 19th of March, he called the attention 
of the House to those points, and proposed 
aset of Resolutions.* It appeared to be 
the opinion of many members, that the 
House could not enter into the considera- 
tion of the subject-matter of those resolu- 
tions, until documentary information was 
laid before them. In consequence, he 
withdrew those Resolutions, and imme- 
diately after moved for the appointment 
of a Committee to enquire into the state of 
the Finances of Ireland, and to report 
thereon to the House. This motion was 
negatived by a considerable majority, 
which included the Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer for England and Ireland, and, he 
believed, all the other members of admi- 
nistration who were present. But, it was 
worthy of remark, that within six days 
after his motion had been negatived, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ireland 
proposed the formation of a Committee 
exactly similar to that for which he had 
moved, and which had been so recently 
rejected. The measure having been 
agreed to, the Committee proceeded in its 
researches ; and, at the close of the ses- 
sion, great credit was taken in the Speech 
for the benefit resulting from a measure, 
which had originated with him, but which, 
on his proposition, had been negatived. 
At the commencement of the present ses- 
sion, the re-appointment of the Committee 
was called for from the throne; and, he 
would ask, had he not a right to come for- 
ward and lay claim to the honour of having 
originally proposed this measure, which 
had been afterwards stolen from him? He 


had only to add, with respect to the Re- . 


port of that Committee, that he hoped 
any error, or apparent error, which was 
discernible on the face of it, would not be 
repeated. He had noticed one, which, if 
it bad occurred in an Irish parliament, 


would certainly have .been set down as a. 


proof of their propensity td blundering. 
In that report he observed, under date of 
the 14th of June, a statement was made, 
founded on evidence, which evidence, by 
referring to the index, appeared not to 
have been given till the Ist of July fol- 
lowing. The circumstance was of impor- 
tance ; fer it was in that particular part, 





* See Vol. 19, p. 424. 
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attempted to be shewn that the defalcation 
had been occasioned by temporary causes. 
The deduction appeared to have been 
made on the 14th of June, and the evi- 
dence on which it was founded, was ad- 
duced on the Ist of July! He could not 
avoid expressing his surprise, that the 
Report should have been made up at a 
period, when many of the members of the 
Committee had left town. He hoped 
this would not again occur, because it was 
not right that such a composition should 
be sent forth to the public, purporting to 
-be the Report of the Committee. Having 
stated thus much, he would now move, 

« That the several Accounts and Papers 
presented to the House in the last session 
of parliament relating to the Public In- 
come and Expenditure of Ireland, be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee ; and that 
they be directed to enquire and —s to 
the House, what has been, during the last 
21 years, ended the 5th of January 1812, 
the increase and redemption of the public 
funded debt of Ireland, and what was the 
state and amount thereof on the said day ; 
what has been the progress of the perma- 
nent revenue of Ireland during the same 
period, and what may be the expected fu- 
ture annual produce of the taxes now ex- 
isting in that country ; what has been the 
total expenditure of Ireland in each year 
of the same period, distinguishing the 
amount expended on account ef the joint 
expenditure of Great Britain and Ireland, 
or which may appear to be still due on 
that account; and what was the amount 
of the unfunded debt and demands ont- 
standing and unprovided for in Ireland on 
the 5th of January 1812: And likewise to 
take into their consideration the accounts 
relating to the trade and navigation of 
Ireland during the same period, and report 
the same to the House, together with their 
observations upon the whole of the matters 
referred to them.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
would be necessary that some of the docu- 
ments connected with the motion should 
be brought down to the latest possible 
date, and not, as they at present stood, to 
January 1811. He could assure the right 
hon. baronet, that he never had the small- 
est intention of depriving him of the fame 
and glory of originating this measure. 
He should be very sorry to think that the 
fame of the right hon. baronet stood on so 
slight a foundation, asto be affected by 
such a circumstance. He certainly re- 
membered the occurrence ; but, as it did 
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not make a very strong impression on his 
mind, perhaps the recollection of the right 
hon. baronet was more accurate. There 
had been a distinct and specific motion on 
the Finance of Ireland, and it appeared to 
him and others, as he stated at the time, 
that it would be better to have an inquiry 
on the subject, before a discussion was 
entered into. If he did not forget, he in 
his speech on the occasion, gave a notice 
on that very point. But, the moment the 
Resolutions were disposed of, the right 
hon. baronet, attacking his ‘ fame and 
glory,’ took the matter out of his hands, 
and immediately made a motion of that 
very description to which he had alluded 
in his speech. It was then negatived, 
and, being renewed on a future day, was 
acceded to. But it had not been taken 
up in consequence of any thing which fell 
from the right hon. baronet ; for notice of 
such an intention had been given before 
he made his motion. If the right hon. 
baronet felt it right to step out of the way 
to make the present motion, he was by no 
means dissatisfied with him; the appoint- 
ment of the Committee was.all he desired. 
He did not feel inclined, .in the smallest 
degree, to oppose the right hon. baronet 
if he proposed the Committee, as it origi- 
nally stood, with the exception of any 
members who might be out of town. 
With respect to the statement, that part of 
the Report appeared to be founded on evi- 
dence of a later date than the Report it- 
self, he was extremely sorry the Chairman 
of the Committee was not present, who, 
of course, was more competent to explain 
the matter than he was. But, certainly, 
it did appear, that some discretion had 
been given to the Chairman, in drawing 
up the Report; and, documents had been 
furnished at a period when some clerical 
error might have been committed. He 
had nothing further to state, than that he 
was very willing the right hon. baronet 
should share in al] the fame and all the 
glory of the measure. 

Sir John Newport said, there certainly 
had been an understanding that those 
papers which came in, when the Report 
was in a state of forwardyess, should be 
then examined. It was not.of that he 
complained ; but of the introduction of a 
new principle, .an endeavour to account 
for the defalcation in the revenue of Ire- 
land, 
causes. 


from accidental and temporary 

As to the members of the Com- 
mittee, he would propose no alteration. 
from last session, with the exception of 
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two names, and those he wished to be ex- 
cluded, as they had not attended the 
Committee once during the last session, 
and were at present out of town. As he 
wished the Committee to be active and 
efficient, he would propose the hon. 
member for Cork (Mr. C. Hutchinson) 
in the room of Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald ; 
and lord A. Hamilton, in the room of Mr. 
Leslie Foster. Both the individuals he 
had named were deeply interested in the 
researches of the Committee. Indeed, he 
conceived, the hon. member for Cork 
ought to have been on the Committee 
originally. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
thatthe substitution of the hon. member 
for Cork, in the place of another gentle- 
man from the same part of the United 
Kingdom, could not be objected to; but 
he could see no good reason for placing 
the noble lord, who represented _a northern 

art of the kingdom, in the room of Mr. 

Foster. 

Sir J. Newport said, his wish was to have 
gentlemen from every part of the king- 
dom on the Committee. He then pro- 
posed his Committee, which was the same 
as that of last session, with the exception 
of the hon. member for Cork, and lord 
A. Hamilton. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to the nomination of his lordship. He 
considered that the right hon. baronet had 
no right to arrogate to himself the exclu- 
sive privilege of nominating the members 
of the Committee. He had already in- 
troduced one new name, and, certainly, it 
was not just, that the second should also 
be of his proposing. He had no objection 
to let the Committee stand as it originally 
did; and, when he considered that that 
Committee had given the most general 
satisfaction, he thought it was hardly rea- 
sonable that any alteration should be 
made. If, however, it was thought expe- 
dient that a gentleman connected with 
North Britain should be on the Committee, 
he would propose Mr. Houston, member 
for Glasgow, asa very fit person. 

Sir J. Newport denied that the nomina- 
tion of the Committee was with him. It 
was exactly constituted as proposed by 
the right hon. gentleman iast year, with 
the exception of two names ; therefore it 
was he who had the nomination. It was 
his wish that members should be taken 
from all sides of the House; and it could 
not be disputed that the gentlemen on the 
Opposite side were fully represented. He 
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surely could not be fairly considered as 
arrogating any exclusive privilege to him- 
self, when he asked that the whole Com- 
mittee should remain untouched, with the 
exception of two persons. He would go 
farther, and say, that, when it was a de~ 
falcation in the revenue which was to be 
considered, perhaps it would be better to 
pursue the mode acted upon by the 
Finance Committee of England, of which 
Ministers were not allowed to be members, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
mean to accuse the right hon. baronet of 
attempting to make the «xclusive nomina- 
tien of the Committee. if he had used 
the word exclusive, it was merely in re- 
ference to the two new members. 

Sir J. Newport said, he would, under all 
the circumstances, consent that the Com- 
mittee should consist of the same members 
as last year, with the exception of the 
hon. member for Cork, in the room of Mr. 
M. Fitzgerald. This could not, he thought, 
be opposed, as it was merely an exchange 
of members from the same side of the 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to this. . He could not, however, 
help observing, that the right hon. baronet’s 
desire to introduce members from difterent 
parts of the kingdom, appeared to have 
escaped his memory very suddenly. 

The Committee was then agreed to. 


Cuaritaste Donations’ Biit.] Mr. 
Lockhart, in pursuance of notice, made his 
motion respecting Charitable Donations. 
He observed that it was a subject of great 
importance—that money bestowed for 
charitable purposes was in some degree 
public money, and required public vigi- 
lance. He then stated, that, thirty years 
ago, the amount of contributions was, in 
personal property, as much as 50,0001. per 
annum, and,in real property, 250,000/. 
which must now, by accumulation, amount 
to nearly half a million. It was of great 
consequence that such a sum should be 
properly accounted for and administered. 
He therefore proposed, that all real 
property and all personal property be- 
longing to charitable institutions should 
be registered; that the names of the trus- 
tees should be inserted in a registry, to be 
lodged in the office of the clerk of. the 
peace ; and that a duplicate of this should 
be kept in the courtof Chancery. He had 
before. recommended in cases of miscon- 
duct an action by the common informer 
against the trustees ; but as this had been 
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objected to, he would abandon it, and pro- 
pose in its room, that it should be in the 
power of two or more persons interested, 
to petition the lord chancellor, or the mas- 
ter of the Rolls, or the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, to hear and determine on any 
abuses thus presented to their notice, and 
at their discretion to make orders respect- 
ing them, with or without costs. He 
thought that no well-intentioned person 
could object to a plan of proceeding in 
which all due allowance would be made 
for error and inadvertency, and which 
would tend to secure foundations so ex- 
tensively useful to the country. He in- 
sisted that some measure of this sort was 
highly necessary, as from the mal-adminis- 
tration of trustees, arising either from neg- 
ligence or dishonesty, many of these foun- 
dations had been abused, many were in 
danger of entire decay, and many were 
totally lost to the country. The hon. and 
learned gent. concluded with moving, 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill, 
for the Registry of Charitable Donations, 
and providing amore summary remedy 
for the Correction of Abuses therein.” — 
Leave was accordingly given to bring in 
the Bill. 


Mr. Fremantle 
moved that there be laid before the House 
a return of the income and charge upon 
the Consolidated Fund for the years end- 
ing the 5th of January, 1810, 1811, and 
1812, together with an Account of the 
War taxes during the same period. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the hon. gent. had done him the ho- 
nour to communicate to him the motion 
which he had just submitted to the House, 
together with two others of a similar 
nature, which he understood it was his in- 
tention also to propose. With respect to 
two of these three motions, he had no he- 
sitation in objecting to them, because they 
would produce only what would be found 
in the annual accounts, which by law must 
be laid before parliament. When those 
accounts should come before the House, 
the hon. gent. might extract such parts as 
he required, and on them found any mo- 
tion that he thought proper. As to the 
third motion, he “had told the hon. gent. 
that if he would wait twenty-four hours, 
he would: inquire whether the papers to be 
produced by it were in the same predica- 
ment as those to which he had just allud- 
ed, and -if- not, that he would consent to 
their immediate production. 
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Mr. Tierney said, that he understood his 
hon. friend to wish not for the details of 
the accounts, but for the result. It was 
well known that the detailed accounts 
were never presented until a very late 
period of the session, and he contended 
that such a mode of opposition as that re- 
sorted to by the right hon. gent. would 
puta stop to all motions for papers relative 
to Finance. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that these accounts were presented ata 
period so late as that described by the 
right hon. gent. He had no objection 
whatever to the production of the informa- 
tion, but he saw no reason for departing 
from the ordinary course. 

Mr. Horner thought the opposition of 
the right hon. gent. quite novel in its kind, 
During his short experience of parliament, 
he had every session seen motions agreed 
to, for papers in distinct anticipation of 
the annual accounts. The papers moved 
for by his hon. friend were indispensible, 
in order to remove the anxiety which the 
mutilated statements in the public prints 
respecting the Revenue, had occasioned in 
the public mind. It was well known that 
a large volume of public accounts was 
usually presented about March; that it 
was then sent to the printer’s, and that it 
was towards the end of the session before 
the House obtained that financial informa- 
tion so desirable at an earlier period. It 
was singular that while the right hon, 
gent. was opposing the present motion, 
his noble colleagues had, as he ‘under- 
stood, acceded to a similar one in the other 
House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
that he had no objection to the production 
of the information ; but thatif the ordinary 
course was sufficient for that purpose, it 
appeared to him to be idle to depart from 
it. If the hon. gent. would withdraw his 
motion, and give notice of it for to-morrow, 
by that time he should be enabled to ascer- 
tain how far the above observation was ap- 
plicable to it. 

Mr. Fremantle consented to withdraw 
his motion for the present, and to give no- 
tice of it for to morrow, but not for the rea- 
sons alledged by the right hon. gent. He 
distrusted the financial statement which 
the right hon. gent. had yesterday made; 
and he was anxious before that most im- 
portant subject, the state of the finances, 
should come to be discussed, that the 
House should be in possession of all pos- 
sible information with respect to it. 
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RESOLUTION RESPECTING ORDERS AND 
Nortices.] The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proceeded to propose the revival of the 
Resolution of last session, by which alter- 
nate precedence was given throughout the 
week to Orders and Notices; and for that 
purpose, moved, “ That in this present 
session of parliament, all Orders of the 
day, set down in the Order book for Mon- 
days and Fridays, shall be disposed of be- 
fore the House will proceed upon any mo- 
tions of which notices shall be entered in 
the order book.” 

Mr. Whitbread allowed that a regulation 
like the present might afford some conve- 
nience to ministers, but contended that it 
injured freedom of discussion, and impeded 
members of parliament in the discharge of 
their duty. The Resolution of last session 
had been suggested by the inconvenience 
to public business, which the long inqui- 
ries of the two preceding sessions had oc- 
casioned. Those inconveniences, how- 


ever, would probably not recur in the pre- 
sent session, and even if they did, they 
were not, in his opinion, so weighty as the 
evils attendant upon the regulation pro- 
posed by the right hon. gent. If, how- 
ever, any regulation of that nature was to 
be adopted, at least it ought to be one of 


impartial justice. This had not been the 
ease in the last session, for on days when, 
by the regulation, notices were to take 
precedence of orders, ministers had as- 
sumed the right of calling for particular 
orders, on the plea of expediting the pub- 
lic business. For his part, he was against 
all regulation of the kind ; but if any were 
adopted, he would wish it to go further 
than that proposed by the right hon. gent. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer main- 
tained, that the regulation in question could 
in no.degree have the effect of injuring 
freedom of parliamentary discussion. It 
would still be in the power of any member 
to bring forward, in cases of emergency, 
motions without notice, although, in the or- 
dinary course of affairs, it must certainly be 
deemed advisable, by giving notice of a mo- 
tion, to prevent that surprise which would 
frequently otherwise compel the House to 
rescind on Tuesday the business which it 
had done on Monday. Ali this would be 
left in the same state after the adoption of 
the regulation as before it. 

Mr. Abercromby concurred in the protest 
of his hon. friend, against the proposed 
regulation. He was far, however, from 
imputing this proposition of the right hon. 
geut. to apy improper motives. He only 
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imputed to him the error of exposing the 
House to a real and permanentevil, in order 
to get rid of a supposed and temporary in- 
convenience. 

Sir J. Newport moved as an amendment 
to the resolution, “ ‘That on the days upon 
which precedence was to be given to 
Orders, they should be brought forward in 
exact rotation as they stood on the paper 
in the order-book.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected 
to this amendment, as a great innovation 
on the practice of parliaments If it were 
adopted, the natural consequence of it 
would be, that all the great business of 
the nation might be impeded by the se- 
cond readings of contested private Bills, 
It was well known that the Committees of 
Supply and Ways and Means were fixed 
only the day but one before their occur- 
rence ; and should the right hon. baronet’s 
Amendment be adopted, it was evident 
that all other business, however compara- 
tively insignificant, that might have been 
fixed at an earlier period for the same days 
on which those important Committees were 
to take place, would have precedence of 
them. 

Mr. Ponsonby allowed that there was 
some weight in the objection of the right 
hon. gent. He admitted that there might 
be sume inconvenience arising from the 
proposition of his hon. friend; but it was 
an inconvenience which grew out of the 
novel practice of the right hon. gent. him- 
self. For his part he had never witnessed 
any attempt to break in upon the old es- 
tablished usages of parliament, that was 
not attended with great inconvenience, 
and he therefore advised the House to 
pause before it agreed to the motion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Folkestone supported the Amend- 
ment,aand declared that he had never 
known an instance of a debate on a con- 
tested private Bill having been carried 
on beyond six o’clock in the evening. 

The House then divided, 

For the Amendment........0.-00015 
AZainst it.ssccccecsecccsvccsccescoees 58 
Majority....cccecseere vee 43 

The original Resolution was immediately 

agreed to. 


Motion For a Suppry — Covonet 
M*‘Mauon’s Sinecure.}] On the motion, 
That a Supply be granted to his Majesty, 

Mr. Creevey rose and insisted upon the 
necessity imposed upon the House of 
examining into several subjects connected 
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with the public revenue, before they en- 
tered into the consideration of the Supply 
which should be granted to the crown. 
He complained that no step had been 
taken to put in practice the recommenda- 
tions contained in the reports respecting 
the abolition of sinecures and places. It 
would be impossible- for the House to re- 
move the scandal which attached to it in 
consequence of the number of placemen 
on the benches, until they took the reports 
to which he alluded into due considera- 
tion. Not only had no attempt been 
made to decrease the number of placemen 
who were members of that House, but the 
evil had even been aggravated. Since the 
last session, three new oflices, the Clerk of 
the Council, the Marshal of the Admiralty, 
and the Paymaster of the Widows’ Pen- 
sions, had been given to members of Par- 
jiament. The situation of a Master in 
Chancery had also been conferred on ano- 
ther member, evidently for no reason, but 
for his political conduct. There was also 
an old member of that Honse, (sir John 
Sinclair), long known as an indefatigable 
agriculturist, who had suddenly been made 
a Collector of the Excise. Could it be 


believed, that the office of Marshal of the 
Admiralty was conferred on the indivi- 
dual who enjoyed it, for any thing but his 


vote in that House? Could it be believed, 
that the offices of Master in Chancery, 
and Collector of the Excise, were conferred 
on the individuals who enjoyed them, for 
any thing but their votes in that House ? 
Was all this right, amidst the distresses in 
which the country was involved? The 
motion with which he meant to conclude 
would be a general one, that he might not 
be accused of taking any member by sur- 
prise ; but he felt the imperious duty, sur- 
rounded as they were by the influence of 
the crown; an influence continually in- 
creasing, and exercised in defiance of all 
decency—to endeavour to call the atten- 
tion of Parliament to this important sub- 
ject. One of the places to which he had 
alluded, he should wish to speak of with 
great delicacy. He meant the office be- 
stowed on colonel M‘Mahon. He had 
the good fortune to be well acquainted 
with that gentleman, and he sincerely be- 
lieved that a more honest and faithful ser- 
vant never lived in the court of any prince 
whatever. Any. reward that might be 
given to colonel M‘Mahon by his royal 
master, was an act not of grace, but of 
justice. But he insisted that those who 
had advised his royal highness the Prince 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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Regent to.do what he had done, had been 
guilty of gross injustice to colonel M‘Ma- 
hon, and gross injustice to the people.of 
England. They had placed col. M‘Ma- 
hon in 4 most invidious situation, and they 
had advised the Prince Regent to commit 
a great outtage on the House ef Commons. 
Twenty-nine years ago it was stated in the 
10th Report of the Commissioners for 
Public Accounts, that the office of Pay- 
master of Widows’ Pensions was a perfect 
sinecure, that it was useless, and that it 
ought to be abolished. In one of the Re- 
ports of the Commissioners of Military 
Inquiry presented to the House four years 
ago; the Commissioners referred to the 
former report of the Commissioners of 
Pnblic Accounts, confirmed the opinion 
therein given, and stated, that on the de- 
cease of the patentee, general Fox, they 
presumed that the office would be abo- 
lished. Since the last session general Fox 
had died, and in the face of the two reports 
which he had mentioned, the ministers of 
the crown had advised his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to_confer the office on 
colonel M‘Mahon. Where was the use 
of naming commissioners, of placing gen- 
tlemen in an invidious situation, and of 
involving them in a multiplicity of fa- 
tigues, if the crown continued to give places 
in spite of the opinions which those com- 
missioners declared? In his opinion, 
Parliament ought to offer to the Prince 
Regent, with respect and humility, their 
sentiments on the advice which he had 
received. At present, he called upon the 
House to pledge themselves, and he would 
move it as an Amendment to the motion 
before them, that they would take into 
their earliest consideration, the various 
offices of emolument recently granted by 
the crown to several of their members, 

The Speaker was of opinion, that no 
Amendment could be made to the motion 
before- the House. The proper course 
appeared to him to be, to move the post- 
ponement of the motion, for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Creevey acquiesced, and moved as 
an Amendment, that the House would to- 
morrow se’nnight resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply, in order to give an 
opportunity in the interim, for the consi- 
deration which he had suggested. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that, though there were sufficient grounds 
for opposing the motion, from the na- 
ture of the proposition which it involved, 
it was not sufficient merely to oppose 
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it, without taking some notice of the 
statements which had been made. In 
the selection which had been made of pier- 
sons to fill public offices, since the last 
session of parliament, the hon. gent. 
thought he discovered a something that 
justified him in concluding that there was 
a great abuse and a great impropriety in 
appointing to those offices persons who 
were members of that House. He had 
to oppose what the hon. gent. had ad- 
vanced on two distinct grounds: In the 
first place, it was obvious that where a 
member had been appointed to a situation 
which rendered - him incapable of sitting 
in parliament, he could not come under 
the description of those of which he com- 
plained, and as the accepting of any office 
under government rendered it necessary 
for the party to vacate his seat, and for 
his constituents to determine whether or 
not he should again fill it, the hon. gent. 
ought, at all events, to have waited till 
such persons were again returned, before 
he came forward as he had done on the 
present occasion. But did the hon. gent. 
really think that the circumstance of a 
gentleman being a member of that House 
disqualified him from serving the public 
in an official situation? Did he think that 
if a barrister, for instance, had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying great powers, and ex- 
traordinary talents, combined with exten- 
sive judicial knowledge, that all these 
should not be sufficient to recommend him 
to a public situation, because he was a 
meniber of parliament? Were they to un- 
derstand that it was improper to appoint a 
member of parliament to an office under 
government, for no other reason, than that 
he was a member of parliament? To this 
it was that the hon. gentleman’s reasoning 
came; for on every one of the appoint- 
ments he ddimitted that the individual se- 
lected was not in other respects impro- 
perly chosen. Nothing was alleged against 
any one of the persons alluded to ; no want 
of honour or of capacity to fill the situa- 
tion to which he had ‘been appointed, had 
been charged against either ; and there- 
fore if to the appointments made there 
Was any objection, it arose solely from 
the circumstance of those on whom they 
were conferred having been thought wor- 
thy to sit in that House by a body of con- 
stituents who had chosen them to be their 
representatives. This was the first time he 


liad ever heard such an objection. called |. 


forth by any appointment that might have 
taken- place. . One of the’ persons nien- 
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tioned in particular by the hon. gent. on 
this occasion; namely col. M‘Mahon, he 
had not only been silent with respect to 
easting any thing like blame or discredit 
on his character, but he had done him the 
justice to bestow a very high eulogiam on 
his uniform conduct. In doing this, the 
hon. gent. had done that distinguished in- 
dividual justice, and no more than justice, 
As to the truth of all that the hon. gent: 
had advanced in his praise, he, as far as 
he had any knowledge of col. M‘Mahon, 
was ready to bear his individual testimony. 
Notwithstanding all this had been fairly 
admitted, to propose such a person to the 
Prince Regent as a person peculiarly en- 
titled to a public reward was characterised 
as disgraceful to the individual. This was 
the hon. gentleman’s statement, and the 
appointment of col. M‘Mahon was de- 
scribed as one as derogatory to the Prince 


‘Regent as it was insulting to parliament. 


As such it had been arraigned by the hon. 
gent., because the abolition of the office 
to which he was appointed, had been re- 
commended by a Committee of that 
House. The hon. gent. farther supposed’ 
that the office had been given to col. 
M‘Mahon by patent for life. Now really 
he thought that before the hon. gent. 
came forward with such statements as 
those which they had heard from him that 
night, he ought at least to have given him- 
self the trouble of enquiring into the na- 
ture of the office to which the individual 
alluded to had been appointed. Had he 
done this he would have found, that the 
oflice of Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions 
had never been granted for life, and was 
not held by such a tenure even by the late 
general Fox. If, then, it were held by 
colonel M‘Mahon even as it had been 
held by general Fox, still it would not be 
held as the hon. gent. had supposed. So 
far was this from being the case, and so 
far was this appointment from being any 
thing that could throw discredit on the 
Prince Regent, or be felt as insulting to 
parliament, or even to a Committee of 
that House (which, however, was by no 
means the same thing) that even in its 
being given, a marked intention to observe 
their Resolution was to be traced. Far 
from being against its being renewed by 
parliament, and disposed of as to them 
shotld seem best, it had been distinctly 
coramunicated to col. M*Malion, by his 

yal Highness’s command, that consi- 


déring thé circumstances under which the 


office stood, he was to hold it as subject to 
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any view that parliament might take of it. 

(Hear, hear!) He was surpnised at the 

effect which this part of his speech seemed 

to have. ‘Things appeared differently to 

different understandings. There might | 
be some very great absurdity in what he | 
had just uttered, but he was not aware | 
that any thing had fallen from him to jus- | 
tify the triumphant cheers of the hon. | 
gentlemen opposite. When the appoint- | 
ment of ¢ol. M‘Mahon took place, it had | 
been distinctly intimated to him, that he } 
was not to consider that he had any hold | 
on the office in question, that could pre- | 
vent any adjudication of it which parlia- | 
ment might think proper to make. (Hear, 
hear!) It seemed from the conduct of 
the hon, gentlemen, that what he had just 

stated had only the effect of confirming 

the hon. gentlemen’s objections to the ap- 

pointment, and that they considered the 
office thus given, to furnish stronger 

grounds for complaint than if it had been 

granted to col. M‘Mahon by patent for 

life. If such was the opinion of the hon. 

gentlemen, he was content to leave them 

in the full possession of it. With respect 

to that or any other sinecure, the House 

however would recollect the course of its 

own proceedings. It had been resolved 

that no sinecures ought to be abolished 

till some other provision was made for ac- | 
commodating public servants. The case 

of col. M‘Mabon was that of an individual 

whose services merited a public remunera- 

tion. The power of giving pensions, in- 

stead of bestowing sinecures, had not been 

granted to the sovereign, and under those 

circumstances, the office in question fall- 

ing vacant, it had been given toas worthy 

and as honourable an individual as the 

country could select, or the world afford. 

This however had been said to be dis- 

graceful to the individual so appointed, 

derogatory to the Prince, and insulting to 

parliament. These observations it had 

been attempted to support, on the most 

futile grounds that could be well con- 

ceived, and on these it had been proposed 

te postpone the supplies called for by the 

country. The right hon, gent. concluded 

with expressing his hope that the propo- 

sition would not be acceded to, and that 

the amendment of the hon. gent. would be 

thrown out. 

Mr. Brougham fully subscribed to all that 
had been said in praise of colonel] M‘Ma- 
hon, but was not the more satisfied with 

manner in which the official situation 


to which he had been appointed, had been 
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bestowed. Far from thinking that the 
high character of the individual justified 


the appointment, and that consequently it 
ought not to be looked into, he was of 


opinion that the more deserving the man, 
the more ought the appointment to be 
watched, as one fraught with danger and 
deserving reprehension. When a job was 
to be done, if a person generally obnoxious 
was selected to enjoy its profits, there was 
less reason to fear that men would forget 
their duty, and be cheated into silence, 
then when a man deservedly high in public 
estimation was so selected to enjoy a 
sinecure. The appointment, he contended, 
was insulting to parliament. It flew di- 
rectly in the face of their resolutions, The 
abolition of the office of Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensions, had been recommend- 
ed not merely by the commissioners of 
1783, but that recommendation had been 
confirmed by the commissioners of mili- 
tary inguiry in 1808, in the strongest 
manner possible. The House itself in 
1810, after no very mild debate, had given 
its sanction to the recommendation he had 
mentioned. In that vear, after a great 
debate on the 31st of May and the Ist of 
June, and after one division, the House 
came to two resolutivns which he would 
then read. The first he would call their 
attention to was of a very general nature, 
as it merely resolved, “ That the utmost 
attention to economy is at all times the 
duty of parliament.’’ Thesecond resolved, 
«« That it was the opinion of that Commit- 
tee, that, in addition to the useful and effec- 
tive measures already adopted for the abo- 
lition of sinecure offices, it was expedient 
to extend them to others, the duties of 
which were performed by deputy ;”’ and 
a farther amended resolution, after a long 
debate, resolved, ‘“ That for this purpose, 
in addition to the useful and effective mea- 
sures already adopted for the abolition of 
sinecures and of offices, the duties of which 
were executed by deputy, it was expedient 
to enable his majesty to reward in a dif- 
ferent way those who had filled the high 
effective civil offices.”’ He had the great- 
est respect for the high office held by 
colonel M‘Mahon in the Prince’s house- 
hold, but he contended that this did not 
bring him within the meaning of the last 
resolution. It was only understood to 
mean those who held high effective situa- 
tions in the courts of justice, in the army 
and navy, and in the public offices of 
state. With this feeling, it appeared to 
him amere jest to talk of the situation 
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held by colonel M‘Mahon as coming with- 
in the purview of the Resolution. The 
Resolution recommended the abolition of 
all offices which produced revenue without 
employment, and the regulation of those 
where the revenue and employment were 
disproportionate, with the exception of 
certain officers in attendance on the king, 
and having a respect for the situation of 
persons at present interested therein. The 
reports both of the Commissioners of 1783, 
and of 1808, recommended the abelition 
of the two offices of Paymaster and deputy 
Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions, as being 
unnecessary, the one having very little to 
do, the other nothing at all. The office 
of Paymaster had in particular been re- 
commended to be done away on the demise 
of general Fox. Now, what had been 
done by ministers when that event took 
place? Why, at atime when the House 
Was not sitting, and parliament had no op- 
portunity of addressing the Prince Regent 
on the subject, they had advised it to be 
given to colonel M‘Mahon? But then, 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
was distinctly communicated to him, that 
he was to hold it subject to any future act 
of parliament. What was there in this? 
why, colone! M‘Mahon held his own pri- 
vate estate subjectto any future act of par- 
liament. That he must so hold his sine- 
cure was known to him before, and his 
having been told so then, only proved that 
they were conscious they were flying in the 
teeth of those principles which had been 
recognized by the House and its Commis- 
sioners. It had been said that it was 
not granted to general Fox for life, any 
more than to colonel M‘Mahon ; but if 
they turned tc the report of 1783, they 
would see that no reason had been given 
for not immediately abolishing it, but that 
it was then held by general Fox. If, 
then, they had acted consistently with that 
recommendation, on his death it would 
have been abolished. That the grant of 
it to colonel M‘Mahon did not prevent its 
being subject to a future act of parliament, 
was certain, but it threw an obstacle in the 
way of its abolition, and on this ground he 
could not but object to the appointment. 
With respect to what nad been said on the 
subject of making an hon. gentleman a 
Master of Chancery, he could have wished 
it spared, and he regretted that his hon. 
friend had not confined himself to the ap- 
pointments to offices which were purely 
sinecures. He censured the’ grant of 
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at atime when the Committee were de. 
bating on the expediency of its being abo. 
lished. He could not but condemn that 
conduct which threw an impediment in 
the way of relieving the public from the 
intolerable weight of sinecures ; and, with 
the exception he had mentioned, fally 
concurred in the observations made by his 
hon. friend. When he considered what 
pains government had taken to fly in the 
face of the Resolutions of that House, he 
thought it extremely proper for them to 
pause before they granted the supplies. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the’ last 
speaker had wished one of the late ap- 
pointments had not been noticed, and he 
also could have wished that one had been 
omitted—that of the Clerk of the Council. 
That office was not a new grant. It had 
been given to the hon. gentleman 25 years 
ago, and he had succeeded to it by the 
death of its late holder, instead of obtain- 
ing it by a new grant. Perhaps the hon. 
gentleman was not aware that a new writ 
had that day been moved for in the room 
of that gentleman, on account of his re- 
ceiving that office. He was surprised to 
hear the last speaker say that the commu- 
nication made to colonel M‘ Mahon on his 
appointment, only proved that govern- 
ment were conscious they were acting 
wrong, and then go on to state that the 
only reason for its not being abolished in 
the time of general Fox, was that he held 
it by a tenure, of which it was thought he 
could not with justice be divested. It was 
because ministers were aware that such 
was the impression on general Fox’s mind, 
and foresaw that one similar might have 
been made on that of colonel M‘Mahon, 
if notice were not given that such an ob- 
jection would stand no longer. The hon. 
gent. opposite had omitted to read part of 
the Resolution produced, which went to 
suggest the regulation of sinecures. It 
was necessary that it should be stated that 
that resolution had not been forgotten, 
and that colonel M‘Mahon had only re- 
ceived the grant subject to such regulation 
as parliament might hereafter think proper 
to make. 

Mr. Creevey observed, he had not said 
that the situations of clerk of the council, 
and master in chancery, were sinecures, 
but he had complained that two new 
placemen, the one holding a situation of 
1,000/. per ann. the other of 3,000/. were 
thus brought into parliament. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, said he 
had-read the whole of the resolution, but 
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contended that the office of Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensions, was one which it was 
not proposed to regulate, but to abolish. 

Mr. Croker remarked, that if the House 
were disposed to deal with that office at 
all, it was still open for them to do so, 
without injustice. 

Mr. Stephen rose to address the House 
under evident feelings of agitation. He 
said he did not expect that he should have 
had to defend himself on an occasion like 
the present. He had, indeed, been ap- 
pointed one of the Masters in Chancery, 
and he hoped his vigilant and conscieutious 
discharge of the duties of that office would 
prove, at least, the sincerity of his wish to 
justify the preference that had been shewn. 
He could not, however, but consider it as 
somewhat unkind, that a motion like the 
present should have been made, and no 
previous notice of it given, that those who 
were to be attacked might be, at least, al- 
lowed time to prepare their justification. 
For himself, he was not present when the 
hon. gent. made the motion; and he had 
been able to collect its import only from 
the various explanations that had been 
entered into. He could not, however, 
sufficiently express his disapprobation of 
that system which was now becoming so 
prevalent, of inferring the impossibility 
that a member of parliament, holding a 
place under government, should be able 
to discharge his parliamentary duties con- 
scientiously and with integrity. This was 
a morality not very much to be admired, 
and it was a gratuitous supposition very 
little honourable to the human character. 
For himself, without any offensive egotism 
or atrogance, he believed that he was as 
capable of feeling and acting indepen- 
dently at the present moment, as he was 
before he accepted the appointment al- 
luded to. He would be bold to say, in- 
deed, that no situation, no prospective, no 
actual reward, could influence him in his 
conduct as a member of parliament—nor 
did he mean to assume to himself a de- 
gree of virtue which he was unwilling to 
suppose in others. He had no doubt that 
when the hon. mover himself was Secre- 
tary to the Board of Controul, he dis- 
charged his parliamentary functions as up- 
rightly and as honestly as he now did. He 
wished to think so, at least, and he was 
willing to hope it was so. But why did 
the hon. gent. inveigh with so much bit- 


terness against those who held: situations: 


under’ government ? ‘Why did he consider 
it as a thing 86 beyond the probabilities 
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of life that the same man could be an in: 
dependent member of that House and a 
possessor of a place under government ? 
Was he prepared to act in conformity to 
his principles? Had he renounced al} 
hope of political and official preferment ? 
Did he wish to be understood as expressing 
this ? He could not conceive, indeed, why 
a faithful servant of the crown might not 
be likewise a faithful representative of his 
constituents. He'saw nothing incompati- 
ble in the two stations; but if every one 
who occupied them was to be exposed to 
malignant insinuations, if he was to be im- 
mediately the object of suspicious rancour, 
honourable men would soon cease to ac- 
cept such appointments, lest they should 
be forthwith regarded as having neces- 
sarily bartered their integrity for their 
laces. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the hon. 
and learned gent. who had just sat down 
had displayed rather more warmth than 
the occasion seemed exactly to demand. 
He agreed, however, with his hon. friend 
(Mr. Brougham) that it would have been 
better if the hon. mover had adverted to 
the situation of the Master in Chancery 
earlier, or not at all. No appointment 
bad taken place with more publicity at 
the time, or had been more before the 
public: and if any thing was to be ob- 
jected to, the proper time for bringing 
forward such objection would have been 
at a less recent period than the presetit. 
He was happy, however, to admit the 
great fitness of the hon, and learned gent. 
for the station which he filled, and which 
he was far from regarding as a sinecure. 
He conceived, indeed, that the intention 
of the hon. mover was not to censure the 
appointment, individually, but generally 
the practice of rewarding political votes 
by such appointments. In adverting to 
the case of colonel M‘Mahon, he was not 
of opinion that the hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Croker) had entirely removed all its 
objectionable qualities. The principal 
feature of blame in the transaction was, 
that of appointing him, during the recess 
of parliament, to a situation which every 
one must kriew to be a sinecure, and there- 
fore an .iriéumbrance upon the public 
purse, and fit only to be abolished. Mi- 
nisters;:he thought, might, with more de- 
cency; have waited till parliament met, 
for there were no duties attached to the 
situation which called so imperiously for 
performance, that the ‘omission of them 
would have been injurious to the public 
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service. The intimation of his provisional , 
nomination which had been made to col. | 
M‘Mahon, and upon which so much stress | 
was laid by the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer, appeared to him extremely futile and 
nugatory. The same might be said to any 
map receiving any species of appointment. 
Towhatdiditamount? Whatactual efficacy 
had it as far as regarded the resumption 
of the appointment? Could it now be 
taken from colonel M‘Mahon without some 
other remuneration being given in its 
place ? He did not wish to be considered 
as having any personal hostility towards 
colonel M‘Mahon. He. was a man of 
whom -he never heard an_evil report in 
his life, so blameless was his conduct, both 
public and private. He was a faithful 
servantof hisroyal master. But he thought 
ministers had acted with great impro- 
priety im advising the Prince Regent to 
reward his services by such an appoint- 
ment. If they had studied to bring the 


Prince Regent into contempt, he thought 
they could not have hit on a better expe- 
dient for accomplishing theirdesign. With 
regard to the appointment of Mr. Buller, 
as Clerk of the Council, he had no other 
objection to it than as it was the means 
of bringing another placeman into parlia- 


ment. He had even said, that the pre- 
sence of the hon. Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty might be dispensed with, as the first 
pa ae another lord were there to give 
the House any information it might want 
on naval subjects. The sum of alli was, 
that ministers had not only _ ill-advised 
their Prince, but had treated with studied 
contempt the resolutions of that House. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder repeated what had 
been previously stated, that the grant of 
the situation of Clerk of the Council was 
not a grant of the present day. With re- 
spect to the appointment of colonel 
M:Mahon, he could not discover that the 
arguments of the first speaker had been 
at all advanced by those who followed on 
the opposite side. As to the question 
which the hon. gent. had asked, What in- 
convenience could be expected to arise 
from the situation of Paymaster of the 
Widows’ Pensions being left vacant till the 
meeting of parliament? He certainly 
could not take upon himself to say that 
inconvenience was to be apprehended. 
He would, however, answer that question, 
by asking the hon. gent, another: What 
inconvenience could be anticipated from 
its being given as it had been given, leaving 
it open to parliament to abolish, to regu- 





late, or to mollify it,as might to them ap- 
pear proper? 

Mr, Whitbread replied, that the objection 
was, that the appointment recognised a 
principle which he regarded as highly 
dangerous and reprehensible, that of be- 
stowing public money without adequate 
servive for it. 

Mr. Matthew Montague professed him- 
self to be one whose opinion it was that 
public services should be rewarded by 
places and sinecures; he did not wish to 
see government abolish all sinecure ap- 
pointments until a sufficient sum was pro- 
vided in order to remunerate those who 
would be thus dispossessed of what they 
now held. 

The House then divided. For Mr. 
Creevey’s Amendment, 1]. For the ori- 
ginal question 54, 

List of the Minority. 
Bennet, Hon. R. H. A. Martin, H. 
Brougham, H. Osborne, Lord F. 
Folkestone, Viscount Tracey, H. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Whitbread, S. 
Herbert, Hon. W. Tellers. 
Knight, Mr. Creevey, T. 
Lamb, Hon. W. Westerne, C..C. 


Rereat oF THE LeEGisLaTivE Uniox 
with IrELanp.] Mr. Hutchinson rose and 
said, that. notwithstanding what he :had 
heard that night, with respect to origi- 
nating motions without notice, be would 
assert the right which every member of 
parliament possessed of doing sv; and 
would, therefore, proceed to address a 
few observations to the chair, on a no- 
tice which he was about to give. It was 
now the 13th year since the enactment of 
the legislative union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. It would be in the re- 
collection of the members of that House, 
that at the time of the passing of that act, 
it was Carried, in conséquence—in direct 
consequence—of promises made on the 
part of the government of England, by 
persons in the highest stations, and with 
the sanction of the highest authority— 

The Speaker. 1 conceive that the hon. 
member is not proceeding in a right 
course. I should like to know whether 
the hon. member is making a motion, or 
giving a notice. 

Mr. Hutchinson. I do not wish, at this 
hour, to detain the House many minutes ; 
but I insist on the right which every 
member possesses of originating a motion 
without the least notice, if he should so 
please. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer. Then, 
if the hon. gent. will insist on his privilege, 
itis right that that privilege should be as- 
certained. No miember can make a mo- 


‘tion, without the permission of the House, | 
should, on the first Tuesday in March, 


dfter five o’clock, if the regular orders of 
the day have been disposed of. 

The Speaker. The right hon. gent. is 
right. 


a motion without the permission of the 
House. 

Mr. Hutchinson. It was not my inten- 
fion to state my objections at large against 
the- continuance of the legislative union : 
Imerely claimed my right as a member 
of parliament; but I see that as soon as 
one word on the subject of Ireland or the 
Union is said, no indulgence from the right 
hon. gent. is to be expected. I ask no 
indulgence from him; but if I am to be 
precluded from addressing a few observa- 
tions to the chair, let the House remember 
that the right hon. gent., the Prince Re- 
gent’s first minister, has prevented an Irish 
member— 

The Speaker said, he had already stated 
what was the order of proceeding in that 
House. 

Mr. Burton, after an experience of 30 
years as a member of that House, entirely 
agreed with the Speaker as to the usage 
laid down by him. 

Mr. Hutchinson, after a short interval, 
stated that he rosé with the intention of 
giving notice of a motion on a subject of 
the very last importance, and he hoped 
to be indulged with permission to state, 
shortly, his reasons for making the motion 
of which he was now to give notice. _ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer again 
spoke to order. Jt was an established rule 
of the House, that no member, in giving 
notice of a motion for a future day, sliould 
be permitted to anticipate the debate of 
that day, by assigning the reasons by 
which he was actuated in giving his no- 
tice. The propriety of this rule was ap- 
parent, because thefe being no opportunity 
afforded on the other side of answering 
the reasons adduced, an undue prejudica- 
tion of any particular question might 
thereby be occasioned. He was aware of 
the force of. this objection on the present 
occasion, and was desirous of guarding the 
House and the public against any prema- 
tire impression which the ingenuity and 
eloquence of the hon: gent. was calculated 
and likely to producé.” — e. 

The Speaker held;’’that it had beén the 
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If the orders of the day are dis- | 
posed of, no member has a right to make | 
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‘uniforny practice of the House to confine 
}members giving notice of a motion, to the 
| precise purport of the motion, and the day 
on which it was to be brought forward. 


Mr. Hutchinson then gave notice that he 


move for the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, January 10. 


Vote or Tsanxs To Lorp Minto, &e. 
For THE Conquest oF THE IscANDs oF 
Bourson ‘AND MavriTIUs, AND FOR THE 
OpEraTIons IN THE Istanp oF Java.] 
The Earl of Liverpool, in rising to make 
his promised motion for a Vote of Thanks 
to the right hon. Gilbert lord Minto, 
governor-general of India, and to the 
officers who had acted under him, for the 
late brilliant operations in the Eastern 
seas, was aware of the difference of opinion 
which existed as to the degree of merit 
which entitled any individual to such high 
honour as that of the Thanks of that 
House. He was also aware, that such a 
mark of distinction should not be wan- 
tonly lavished; he knew, at the same 
time, that the House was ever willing to 
pay a due tribute of praise to meritorious 
services. Bat, in the present instance, he 
was not apprehensive that a want of suffi- 
cient merit could be urged, as an objec- 
tion to the proposed Vote of Thanks. The 
House were not called upon to thank the 
Governor-General of India for a single 
service, but for a general system of opera- 
tions, conceived in the most profound 
wisdom, executed with the most active 
determination, and attended with the most 
brilliant exploits. Those exertions had 
been eminently successful ; and that suc- 
cess had been principally owing to the ar- 
rangements made by the noble lord, to 
whom he then proposed the thanks of the 
House should be voted. Considering the | 
present system of aggrandisement on thé 
continent of Europe, which France had 
too successfully practised, it had been 
thought advisable by the government of 
this country, to retaliate by attacking the 
colonial power of the enemy, in every part 
of the world. For itwas obvious, thatas long 
as he could retain a place of rendezvous, or 
shelter his privateers and fit out expedi- 
tions, our trade would be liable to annoy- 
ance, far exceeding, in amount, the ex- 
pences of expeditions intended to deprive 
him of his last shelter. Under these cir- 
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cumstances, it was thought necessary to 
make France feel, that the ocean was the 
undisputed domain of Britain; and that 
ships, colonies, and commerce, those fa- 
yourite objects of the ruler of France, 
were at the mercy of this country. The 
system had been successfully carried into 
execution in the West Indies, and there 
the object was not to make new acquisi- 
tions, or even to retain conquests as valu- 
able possessions; forthe expence of keep- 
ing them would far out-balance any 
direct commercial advantage; but todrive 
France from those seas, and to give addi- 
tional security to our old colonies. That 
policy so successful in the Western hemis- 
phere, was applicable to every part of the 
world, and more especially to the East; 
for it was notorious, that with the settle- 
ments France possessed in those seas, and 
especially with the islands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon, a comparatively small force 
of the enemy. might annoy, to an immense 
extent, the shipping of the East India Com- 
pany, and the general interests of Indian 
traders. It was, therefore, thought advise- 
able to apply that system to the East, but 
it was not till December, 1808, that go- 
vernment came to that resolution ; and in- 
structions were accordingly sent to the 
governor-general to see whether the 
islands of Mauritius and Bourbon could not 
be reduced by blockade; and the island 
of Rodriquez was occupied in consequence 
of these instructions.—Here the noble earl 
gave a brief account of the operations 
which had taken place in consequence. 
But it was not till the month of June, 1810, 
that instructions were sent to the governor- 
general of India, to see if those islands 
could not be reduced by main force. The 
noble lord should add, in order to set the 
merit of the governor-general of India in 
its proper view, that the moment he saw 
what were the intentions of government, 
he felt all the importance of the object 
they had in contemplation; and_find- 
ing himself no longer restricted by his 
first instructions, to a system of blockade, 
he, according to his own views and con- 
ceptions, and on his own responsibility, 
took the necessary measures for the reduc- 
tion of both islands. Measures had, in the 
mean time, been preparing at home for 
the.same object; but the governor-general 
anticipated them, and the merit of these 
captures at that time was solely due to 
him. In January 1809, the governor-ge- 


neral had contemplated the reduction of 
Java as the chief seat, not of the Dutch, 
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but of the French . power in India. He 
had called the attention of the East India 
Company to that subject, and government 
had come to the same determination, 
which they delayed only till they should 
have been apprised of the fall of Mauritius 
and of Bourbon, as the danger was more 
immediate from those settlements. The 
governor-general was, in consequence, 
authorised to take the necessary steps for 
the reduction of Java, as soon as the con- 
quest of these islands should have been 
achieved ; but the merit of the plan was 
solely to be attributed to him. The sea- 
son of the year was to be consulted in_all 
maritime expeditions, but more especially 
in those seas. Doubts were entertained as 
to the expedition being able to proceed 
with safety at that time of the year. But 
lord Minto, not relying on ordinary infor- 
mation, and knowing the importance of 
speedy measures, used his own discretion, 
sought among able seamen for the result 
of their experience, and on his own res- 
ponsibility discovered a course of naviga- 
tion hitherto unknown. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and considering the extensive 
views, the consummate wisdom, and the 
manly decision so eminent in lord Minto’s 
conduct, the noble earl thought him justly 
entitled to the thanks of the House. It 
was held as a general doctrine, that the 
thanks of the House ought to be confined 
to military and naval services; and, in 
fact, political services were more liable to 
misrepresentation. But every general 
principle admitted of exceptions for salu- 
tary purposes; and his lordship trusted, 
that what he had advanced, brought the 
present case within the scope of these use- 
ful exceptions, This was, in fact, to be 
considered as a military service, under- 
taken from the wisest political considera- 
tions, and with the most comprehensive 
and statesman-like views. In the consi- 
deration of lord Minto’s merit, the House 
should not, however, forget the gallant 
officers who had acted under him. In the 
conquest of the islands of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, they shouid recollect the wise 
arrangements and spirited conduct of Ge- 
neral Abercromby; and he had only to 
name commodore Broughton and: Rowley, 
to excite in every heart sentiments of ad- 
miration and gratitude. As to Java, the 
governor-general wisely foresaw the dan- 
ger of suffering the formidable prepara- 
tions of the enemy to grow into maturity. 
He saw that a new empire was about to 
be created, which threatened the security 
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of our possessions in the East; and sir 
Samuel Achmuty, impressed with the 
same ideas, in spite of the most disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, rushed on to strike 
a decisive blow, and pursued the flyin 
enemy. To the merits of colonel Gilles- 
pie, and major generals Warde and We- 
therall, the House could not be insensible. 
In short, those united exertions had not 
only wrested from the enemy the remains 
of an empire, but what was of more conse- 
quence, the beginning of anew one.—The 
noble earl, after recapitulating the praises 
he had already bestowed on the framer of 
those enterprises, and on the officers by 
whom he had been so ably seconded, 
trusted that the House would not refuse 
them the just reward of their services ; 
he then moved, “ That the Thanks of this 
House be given to the right hon. Gilbert 
lord Minto, governor general of the Bri- 
tish possessions in the East Indies, for the 
wisdom and ability with which the mili- 
tary resources of the British empire in 
India have been applied in the reduction 
of the power of the enemy in the Eastern 
seas, by the conquest of the islands of 
Bourbon and Mauritius, and by. the recent 
successful operations in the island of Java; 
and that this House doth attribute the 
brilliant and important successes which 
have crowned our arms in that quarter of 
the globe to the vigorous system of well- 
concerted measures so wisely adopted and 
steadily pursued by Gilbert lord Minto.” 
The Earl of Moira rose to express his per- 
fect concurrence in the praises bestowed 
by the noble Secretary of State on the go- 
vernor-general of India. No doubt could 
be entertained but those valuable con- 
quests were owing to his wise arrange- 
ments, and if a precedent had been want- 
ing to vote the thanks of the House for 
political services, the present was a lit 
case to formone. His lordship then reca- 
pitulated the exertions of the officers em- 
ployed in those expeditions so wisely 
planned, and whose services he considered 
not only as brilliant but as eminently use- 
ful. He could not, however, go to the 
length of approving the noble secretary of 
state, when he said that a system of colo- 
nial aggression was meant as a counterba- 
lance for immense acquisitions on the con- 
tinent; for he was convinced, that such a 
vast increase of European dominions, must 
sooner or later carry with them ships, co- 
lonies, and commerce. His lordship had 
always been of opinion, that it would have 
been preferable for England to employ her 
(VOL. XXL)” 
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forces in resisting the enemy on the con- 
tinent, than in conquering colonies, which 
only extended the already too vast ceme- 
tery of our brave soldiers. This was, how- 
ever, the only observation he should make, 
and, as a soldier, he considered the noble 
Secretary of State entitled to his particular 
thanks, for having so manfully stepped for- 
ward. to obtain for his fellow-soldiers the 
proudest reward of their exertions. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire alsoheartily 
concurred in the motion, conceiving there 
could be no doubt that in this instance the 
thanks of the House were most justly due, 
and as a connection of lord Minto, e re- 
turned thanks to his noble friend the Secre- 
tary of State, for the liberal manner in 
which he had appreciated the services of 
that noble lord. 

Lord Grenville considered himself bound 
in honour to declare, that, since he had 
sat in that House, he had never heard a 
more manly, generous, and statesman-like 
speech than that delivered by the noble 
Secretary of State, itdid him great ho- 
nour; and with that feeling, he would 
not delay the House by useless observa- 
tions. He had himself frequently recom- 
mended to the House to be sparing of 
their votes of thanks, as it was the highest 
honour which could be conferred on an 
individual; and he asserted that opinion 
the more willingly at a moment when he 
most heartily concurred with the motion, 
than when he was reluctantly forced to 
oppose that reward being bestowed on 
otherwise meritorious services. But the 


“thanks of the House were not to be the re- 


ward of easy victory, however useful ; 
difficulties overcome would alone entitle 
the conquerors to those thanks. But, in 
the present case, as the noble Secretary of 
State had justly observed, success was not 
only the result of wisdom, prudence, and ° 
discretion, but also of courage and resolu- 
tion. Success had been, in a great mea- 
sure, owing to the noble resolution of the 
governor-general of India, to assume an 
awful responsibility, when every thing 
seemed to combine to deter him; and, in 
spite of all those disadvantages, he did not 
hesitate to step forward to serve his coun- 
try. His lordship would even‘go further 
than the noble secretary of state, who had 
said that by custom, military and naval 
services seemed entitled exclusively to 
the thanks of the House; he thought poli- 
tical services of such a nature were emi- 
nently deserving of that high reward, but 
it would be invidious if the officers whe 
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had cottcurred in those noble achieve- 
ments, wére not included in them. Here 
the noble lord briefly adverted to the ser- 
vices of the officers employed in the va- 
rious expeditions, but observed that it 
would be only waste of time to detain their 
Tordships, as he not ‘only concurred 
heartily in the motion, but also professed 
that the noble Secretary of State was en- 
titled to his acknowledgments, for having 
so ably made out a case in which the 
thanks of the House were most legitimate- 
ly due. rtd 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the 
thanks of the House, in the usual form, to 
lieutenant-generals Abercromby and sir 
Samuel Achmuty: to vice-admiral Albe- 
marle Bertie and rear-admiral Stopford : 
to major-generals Henry Warde and Au- 
gustus Wetherall; and all the officers, 
both European and natives, employed 
tnderthem : tocommiodores Broughton and 
Rowley. He also moved, That the House 
doapprove of the conduct of the nion-com- 
missionéd officers arid privates, and sea- 
mén and marines, employed in those ex- 
peditions.—All these motions Were agreed 
to, nem. con. 
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Vote or THanks ‘ro Lorp Minto, &c. 
Yor THE Conquest oF THE IsLANDS OF 
BovurzsoN anpD MAuvnkiTIUs, AND FOR THE 
OrrRATIons in THE TstaAND oF Java.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in rising to 
move the Thanks of the House to the dif- 
ferent persons for whom he should propose 
them, thought it teceéssary to state, that 
though, undoubtedly, the recent great and 
glorious exertiotis which Had led to the 
conquest of Java, would most particularly 
call for notice, yet it would ‘fot be just to 
the persons concerned, if the House were 
to take so narrow a view‘of the subject, as 
to confine its attention 'to ‘that achievement 
alone. To the conduct of the governor- 
general of India he should ‘particularly 
call their attention. To the wise and well 
‘arranged plan which he had formed, was, 
in a great degree, owing that ultimate’suc- 
cess with which our arms had been crown- 
ed. At the commencement of the present 
war, ah intimation had been given to the 
East India Company, to guard them 
against expending large ‘sums ii expedi- 
tions against the French East India islands: 
Intelligence, however, was réeceivéd by 
the'governor-general of India, in the year 
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1808, that the islands of Bourbon and of 
the Mauritius were in such a situation that 
it might be expected a wWell-timed block: 
ade would compel them té surrender to 
the British. - From subsequent infortha- 
tion as to the state of defence in which the 
island of Bourbon then was, he conceived 
himself justified in sending out a small ex- 
pedition against that island, and at the 
same time he had it in ‘contemplation to 
prepare a more important force to pro- 
céed against the Mauritius. The same 
intelligence that led lord Minto to form 
this design, teached this country about the 
middle of the year 1810, in consequence 
of which, instructions were sent by go- 
vernment to the governor-general of India, 
to attempt the conquest of the Mauritius, 
By this fortunate coincidence, it happened 
that when instructions to that effect reach+ 
ed India, the armament, which, upon his 
own ‘responsibility, lord Minto. had pre- 
viously prepared, was ready to sail ifme- 
diately. That expedition proceeded with- 
out loss of time to its destination, and suc- 
ceeded in effecting its object in the De- 
cember of the same year. Every thing 
that occurred in the prosecution of that 
enterprise was highly creditable to all par- 
ties coricerned in it. General Abercromby, 
who commanded, had proved himself pos- 
sessed of’all the necessary qualifications to 
enable him to discharge his duty in ‘a sa- 
tisfactory manner, and was in every res- 
pect fully equal to the task which had 
been imposed on him. It was however 
thought, that though ‘the conduct of that 
gallant general in itself could not be too 
highly commended, ‘yet that conquest 
singly was not of sufficient importance to 
call for the thanks of parliament.—This at 
least was the ‘view taken of the subject, 
and till it was followed up by those ulte- 
rior successes which had followed, it Was not 
thought expedient to bring the subject for- 
ward. There was one circumstance con- 
nected with this expedition which he 
thought it his duty to mention, as it Was so 
creditable to captain Rowley, that it could 
Not with justice be passed over. Before 
the capture of the Mauritius, it would be 
récollected that a force had been fitted 
Gut for the ‘purpose of destroying ‘the 
French frigates ‘which were in ‘its neigh- 
bourhood. This attempt, though success- 
ful inthe first instance, was subsequéntly, 
through Various a¢cidénts, so unfortunate 
that our naval ‘superiority in those seas was 
Idst, and for a short period, our force was 
inferior to the French force on that sta- 
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tion. Things were in this situation, when, 
by the distinguished exertions of captain 
Rowley, by 3 vigorous display of all that 
could preve him worthy the confidence of 
his country, that superiority was wrenched 
from France by his valour, and transferred 
to Britain. The tura thus given to things 
in that quarter, pk not a little to 
the success of the expedition, ds if, on its 
arrival there, it had found the naval supe- 
riority on the side of France, that circum- 
stance might have considerably embar- 
rassed its gperations. At that time, the 
governor-general of India repeated the ob- 
servations he had previously made to his 

overnment on the importance of Java to 

rance. He was aware that reinforce- 
ments were expected from Europe, and 
before these could arrive, he was anxious 
that it should be taken military possession 
of by an English army. He thought it 
necessary for the security of our commerce 
and possessions, that the enemy should be 
dispossessed of it, and proposed, as soon as 
the troops should return from the Mau- 
ritius, to employ them in this service. For 
this new enterprize he was then preparing, 
and he trusted that instructions to attempt 
it would arrive before the expedition was 
ready to sail. Instructions were received 
from this country, in April. It was after- 


wards apprehended that the season was 
too far advanced for it to be made at that 
time. Considerable naval difficulties had 
seemed to oppose themselves to the ynder- 
taking, and here peculiar credit was due 


to lord Minto. He had made such exami- 
nations with respect to the course of pavi- 
gation to be pursued, as greatly forwarded 
the object in view. From the ordinary 
course of navigation in those seas, consi- 
derable obstructions were to be feared. 
These were so yery great, that the officer 
to whom the naval part of the expedition 
was to be trusted, expressed considerable 
apprehensions on that head. These, how- 
ever, were completely dissipated when 
the plan which lord ae had formed 
was explained. Admiral Drury died in 
March, and the command in consequence 
devolved upon commodore Broughton. 
The whole force sailed on the 31st July, 
under the directions of rear-admiral Stop- 
ford. The governor-general in person ac- 
companied this expedition, in order to 
make such inquiries and form such ar- 
rangements as were likely to be conducive 
to the ends for which the conquest was 
undertaken, The landing was effected at 
2 place called Chillchilling, situate about 
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12 miles east of the city, on the 4th of Au- 
gust. Some difficulties, it was appre- 
hended, would be thrown in the way of 
the army’s progress, by the city of Ba- 
tavia. ‘This, however, was not done, as 
the French evacuated it at the approach 
of the English army, and it was taken 
possession of by the invaders on the 9th of 
August. The enemy had retired to a 
strong position, which they had previously 
prepared, about two miles in adyance of 
their works, at Fort Cornelis. Their po- 
sition was defended by an abattis, occu- 
pied by 3,000 of their best troops, and 
four guns of horse-artillery. There they 
were attacked by colonel Gillespie, who 
had so greatly distinguished himself 
throughout the operations, with the great- 
est gallantry, and compelled to retire, 
leaving behind them 500 dead. It was 
here stated by the gallant general who 
commanded, that though thus far success- 
ful beyond expectation, the difficulties of 
the enterprize were not yet surmounted : 
the enemy, greatly superior in numbers, 
was strongly entrenched in a position be- 
tween the great river Jacatra, and the 
Sloken, an artificial water-course, neither 
of which were fordable. This position 
was shut up by a deep trench, strongly 
pailisaded. Seven redoubts, and many 

atteries, mounted with heavy cannon, 
occupied the most commanding grounds 
within the lines. The fort of Cornelis 
was in the centre, and the whole of the 
werks was defended hy a numerous and 
well organised artillery. The season was 
too far advanced, the heat too violent, and 
our numbers insufficient, to admit of re- 
gular approaches. To carry the works 
by assault was the alternative, and on that 
he decided. The situation in which the 
enemy presented himself was such, that to 
difterent officers, and to different men, it 
would have furnished an obstacle suffi- 
ciently formidable to prevent any farther 
advance. The general knew the officers 
and the men he had to command, and deter- 
mined on an assault. On this occasion 
colonel Gillespie led the attack with such 
spirit, that the enemy flew before him as 
if they had no means of resistance. The 
whole of the business was eonducted in 
the ablest manner, and while the loss of 
the enemy was very severe, ours was re- 
markably slight, as the greatest loss expe- 
rienced was caused by the explosion of a 
battery, which our yictorious troops had 
taken possession of. A variety of differ- 
ent attacks were necessarily made; each 
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was crowned with success, and it was dif- 
ficult to say which had been conducted 
the best. The very able exertions of 
colonel Gillespie could not be praised too 
much. It was due to that gallant officer 
to state, that at the time he thus distin. 
guished himself he was not in good health. 
He was very unwell, yet, unremitting in 
his exertions, he forgot his weakness in 
his zeal, and was only solicitous to dis- 
charge his duty. One instance of this he 
wished particularly to notice. When the 
eneniy fled, and he saw the horse pursuing 
him, colonel Gillespie was heard to lament 
that he had no horse to join in the pur- 
suit. A horse was then brought to him, 
which he was just about to mount, when 
exhausted by indisposition and the over- 
strained exertions he had made, he fainted 
on the spot. Colonel M‘Leod also, who 
unfortunately lost his life in this operation, 
ought not to be forgotten. Than him, a 
braver officer had never drawn his sword 
in the service of his country. He fell, 
while nobly taking his part in the exer- 
tions of this glorious day. The destruction 
of the enemy had been immense, as an 
army of 10,000 men had been killed, made 
prisoners, or dispersed, with the exception 
of a small body, which had retired with 
the French general up the country. The 
conduct of lieutenant general sir S. Auch- 
muty, who commanded on this occasion, 
was entitled to the highest praise. In 
speaking of him, he had only to use the 
words of lord Minto. The right hon. 
gent. here quoted that part of the noble 
lord’s letter, where he observes, that his 
sovereign will not forget the share sir 
Samuel Auchmuty had in the operations, 
nor his countrymen fail to appreciate the 
man who had so eminently distinguished 
himselfi—It was almost unnecessary to 
state, that wherever the navy could take 
a part in the operations, all that could be 
done was effected by their zeal and valour. 
The manner in which the subordination of 
the army had been spoken of was a subject 
of much congratulation. There never was 
an instance of an army being in a coun- 
try which afforded such temptations to 
plunder, deporting itself in a manner more 
regular and correct.—On the importance 
of Java, as an acquisition of territory, he 
would not speak at present, as he wished 
to avoid touching on any subject on which 
a difference of opinion might exist to dis- 
turb that unanimity which he hoped would 
accompany the vote. He would, how- 
ever, say that the conquest of Java was of 
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infinite importance. If it was not im- 
portant as a colony gained to England, it 
was of great importance that it had been 
snatched from France. That the enemy 
had been. dispossessed of it was of great 
importance to our East India possessions, 
as in the hands of France there was every 
reason to,fear from the activity of the 
enemy, that it would be made the means 
of great annoyance to us. This had been 
perceived by the governor-general, and to 
him in particular were the thanks of the 
House due for the manner in which he 
had taken upon himself to prepare an ex- 
pedition, and for the wisdom and skill 
with which all his arrangements had been 
made. He would therefore move, “ That 
the Thanks of this House be given to the 
right hon. Gilbert lord Minto, goyernor- 
general of the British possessions in the 
East Indies, for the wisdom and ability 
with which the military resources of the 
British empire in India have been applied 
in the reduction of the power of the enemy 
in the Eastern seas, by the conquest of 
the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius, 
and by the recent successful operations in 
the island of Java; and tbat this House 
doth attribute the brilliant and important 
successes which have crowned our arms 
in that quarter of the globe to the vigorous 
system of well-concerted measures so 
wisely adopted and steadily pursued by 
Gilbert lord Minto.” 

Mr. Sheridan said, that be had not a 
moment’s hesitation in concurring with 
the right hon. gent., that no thanks the 
House could bestow would be an adequate 
reward for the gallantry and discipline 
displayed by the British army ; but how- 
ever ungracious the task might be, he 
could not prevail upon himself to say, that 
the same claim existed on behalf of lord 
Minto, to justify the pompous phraseology 
employed in the motion justread. In the 
first place, it ought to be made out, that it 
was not only extremely essential to the suc- 
cessof the undertaking, but that it was abso- 
Jutely necessary that the governor-general 
should forsake his station at Bengal, to 
enter on a voyage for six weeks or two 
months, to be present at the conquest of 
Batavia. Nothing but absolute necessity 
could justify the forsaking of the trust re- 
posed in him elsewhere. Much merit 
had been attributed to lord Minto from 
the circumstance, that, at the time the dis- 
patches from this country, authorising 
him to undertake the expedition against 
the Mauritius, every thing had been pre- 
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pared for that purpose, and yet on the 
first check received, the whole object of 
the armament must have been disap- 
pointed, had it not been for the admirable 
conduct of captain Rowley (whose merits 
could not be over-stated) who maintained, 
with an inferior force, the honour and su- 
periority of our flag. Whatever applause, 
therefore, was due to captain Rowley for 
this circumstance, must of necessity be 
withdrawn from lord Minto.—The next 
merit attributed to the governor-general 
was, that the time of year the expedition 
against Batavia was undertaken, rendered 
the success extremely doubtful, and ad- 
miral Drury, who had been long in those 
seas, from the lateness of the season de- 
spaired of accomplishing the object; but 
that the governor- general had made him- 
self, in Bengal, so much more master of 
the subject than the British naval com- 
mander, that it was determined to pro- 
ceed. The right hon. gent. congratu- 
lated the House that lord Minto was so 
distinguished an admiral, and he hoped 
that he would likewise prove himself, 
without the aid of ministers, a great ge- 
neral: it'was, however, no great compli- 
ment to our naval commanders, who had 
devoted their attention solely to matters of 
navigation. For was it to be believed, 
that so experienced an officer as admiral 
Drury, was to be instructed by the go- 
vernor-general? and in this instance too, 
if any merit were due to lord Minto, it 
must be detracted in the same proportion 
from admiral Drury.—The right. hon. 
gent. said he could by no means concur 
in the opinion expressed, that the impor- 
tance of the acquisition to the nation was 
not to be contemplated in a question of 
this kind.—“ You must not,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “ enter upon 
that, for it will be sure to produce a dif- 
ference of opinion.” Unquestionably sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, colonel Gillespie, and 
the other brave soldiers engaged, had 
done their duty in obeying the orders of 
their superiors, and they deserved a re- 
ward for their valour ; but when it was 
demanded of the House to pass a vote of 
thanks to the planner of the expedition, 
because it had succeeded, surely it would 
not be denied that now was the most 
proper time to consider what was the 
value of the acquisition. ‘“ No,” said the 


‘Chancellor of the Exchequer again, “ you 


Must not inquire whether it is worth the 


‘Many precious lives it has cost? Whether 


We can quit it without leaving the natives 
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to certain destruction ? or whether certain 
destruction will not attend our troops if 
they remain ?”’ These inquiries were to be 
passed over; inquiries which he would 
like to have answered by some of the 
East-India Directors, who, by some un- 
lucky accident, on a question in which 
they were peculiarly concerned, were 
all absent from the House: Why, if the 
conquest was worth the blood it had cost, 
were they backward in giving their share 
of applause? —There were no terms of ap- 
probation too strong as applied to sir 
Samuel] Auchmuty, for bis skill and intre- 
pidity, because he had been compelled to 
engiged in a project, than which it was 
confessed none was more hazardous; and 
at one time he had no choice between ad- 
venturous fortitude and a disgraceful re- 
treat: either Fort Cornelis must be taken 
by storm, or the expedition relinquished ; 
for aregular siege would have destroyed 
ourarmy. The right hon. gent. over the 
way would not deny, that before the 
storming of Fort Cornelis was determined 
upon, it had been in agitation whether the 
British troops should not abandon a pro- 
ject, the success of which was almost vi- 
sionary, and the reward, if the object were 
attained, but a name. Why was it neces- 


sary that lord Minto should accompany 
the armament? He had a rooted dislike 
to any civil controul being exercised over 


an army or navy. It savoured too much 
of the French revolution, where a deputy 
from the Convention always accompanied 
the troops~-not to share the danger, but 
to participate in the glory.—He wished 
to speak with every respect of lord Minto 
—for personal respect he felt—but he 
could not buat recollect something of his 
conduct in Corsica, towards the much 
lamented sir John Moore; which, if it 
had succeeded in influencing that highly 
valuable officer, would have rendered him 
a proscribed man over the face of the 
earth. The right hon. gent. concluded 
by saying, that he must be informed of the 
essential necessity of lord Minto’s leaving 
the seat of government to superintend 
the operations of the expedition ; and till 
he had official proof of the great merit 
and value of his personal attendance he 
could not, though it might appear invi- 
dious, concur in the pompous and elabo- 
rate panegyric which had been framed on 
the wisdom and vigour of that noble lord’s 
system of operations. 

Mr. Yorke observed, that he had taken 
a far different view of the subject from 
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the right hon. gentleman, and hoped to 
convince the House, notwithstanding the 
plausibility of what had been just stated, 
that lord Minto fully deserved the compli- 
ment proposed to be paid tohim. After 
rofessing that, in a question of this kind, 
he dismissed all party feelings, he admit- 
ted that it was extremely fit to inquire, 
whether the object that was to be attained, 
namely, the dislodgment of the enemy 
from a post where he might greatly annoy 
our trade, was or was not worthy the 
means employed and the expence incurr- 
ed; but he denied that those inquiries 
should extend to the question, whether it 
was wise or impolitic to retain possession 
of the island thus acquired? No man, he 
believed, would doubt that. it was ex- 
tremely desirable that the French should 
be driven from a situation where they 
possessed such extensive means of annoy- 
ance to our trade in the Indian seas, espe- 
cially when it was reeollected that of late 
years particularly, the employment of this 
station against Great Britain had been 
made so important an object with the 
French government. With regard to the 
peculiar merits of lord Minto, it was unne- 
cessary to confirm what had been already 
so ably urged as to his lordship’s merits 
in planning and arranging the subjugation 
of these islands. He admitted that the 
talents and judgment of commodore 
Rowley could not be too much praised, 
and he was glad that under Divine Provi- 
dence, we had innumerable examples of a 
similar kind; yet it was not to be sup- 
posed that this circumstance only had ef- 
fected the conquest of the Mauritius. No; 
to the talents of lord Minto Great-Britain 
was mainly indebted. Surely it was no 
small praise to say of the governor-general 
that he had forestalled, asit were, the wishes 
of his government. Was it no merit to a 
man to say that, atthe very instant in- 
structions arrived to make preparations for 
an important attempt, all the arrange- 
ments had been made, and, that the expe- 
dition was ready to sail? At least, it was 
but justice to say, that he had done more 
than even the most sanguine could ex- 
ect.—The right bon. gent. who spoke last, 
Pad alluded to some transactions in Cor- 
gica. What they were, he was perfectl 
ignorant ; , but this he knew, that they had 
no bearing upon the present question: the 
true point to be considered was, whe- 
ther there was any danger at all in lord 
Minto’s leaving the seat of government ? 
What was to prevent him? Were there 
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commotions in Bengal? No. Was his pre- 
sence required at that particular period? 
No. Was his presence required at Java? 
Undoubtedly it was most important, not 
only to the success of the expedition, but 
to the future settlement of the conquered 
island. Sir Samuel Auchmuty must have 
been comparatively ignorant of the inten- 
tions of the governor: whether it was in- 
tended merely to take military possession, 
or whether it was to be retained as a co- 
lony to be attached to the mother coun- 
try : whether military or civil magistrates 
should be appointed ; and a vast variety of 
other points, to decide upon which any 
person but the governor-general was in- 
competent. Under these circumstances 
he hoped the House would feel, that had 
his lordship remained in Bengal, he would 
have been deficient in a necessary and im- 
portant part of his duty.—Much had been 
said on what, to his mind, was a most con- 
spicuous instance of high desert in lord 
Minto, namely, that he procured the ex- 
pedition to sail, although admira] Drury 
had at first expressed his opinion to the 
contrary. It was true that sir S. Auch- 
muty was of the same sentiment, and yet 
that lofd Minto, by explaining to those 
gallant officers a new course of navigation 
to the west of Borneo, had convinced 
them that the expedition could sail, and 
reach its destination before the setting in 
of the S. W. winds ; for itought to be known, 
that while the expedition was only in con- 
templation, lord Minto hademployed acap- 


tain Gregg, of great experience, to ry the 


soundings of the new course by the Cara- 
malla, and by shewing his report to admiral 
Drury and sir S. Auchmuty, they were con- 
vinced that the project was practicable. 
What then became of this ground of objec- 
tion against the noble lord? A passage, 
through which before only small] vessels 
had proceeded, was discovered, through 
which 100 sail might proceed with secu- 
rity. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted that the House would differ from 
the right hon. gentleman, and bestow the 
tribute of gratitude which distinguished 
services so justly merited. Before he sat 
down, he begged to refer to what had been 
stated, that at one time after the city of 
Batavia had been captured, the enterprize 
was found to be so hazardous, that lord 
Minto had it in contemplation to resign 
the attempt. On what authority such a 
statement was made, his majesty’s minis- 
ters knew not, but certain it was that no 
such information had come to their know- 
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ledge. On the whole, he did not despair 
that even the right hon. gentleman over 
the way would be convinced by what 
he had said, and that the vote of thanks to 
lord Minto would be carried without a 
dissentient voice. | ; 

Sir Henry Montgomery objected to the 
vote of thanks to lord Minto, because he 
conceived that noble lord to have done 
little, if indeed he had done any thing, 
which could entitle him to so high an ho- 
nour. Perhaps he rather deserved cen- 
sure for some of the acts which had mark- 
ed his visit to Java, one especially of 
which was to give freedom toall the slaves 
the moment he arrived; a proceeding 
which he could not but condemn, as they 
were the most blood-thirsty fellows ima- 
ginable. The hon. baronet then read 
some extracts from a she letter, which 
he had received from India, the purport of 
which extracts was to cast a portion of 
blame upon some of the actions of lord 
Minto, and he concluded by submitting to 
the House, whether they could, with an 
propriety, pass a vote of thanks to his lord- 
ship; though at the same time, he was en- 
tirely of opinion that every praise should 
be bestowed upon the gallant achieve- 
ments of general Auchmuty and the army 
serving under him. 

General Yarleton ridiculed the idea of a 
man of sir S. Auchmuty’s abilities being 
sent out on an expedition with a nurse to 
superintend him. The House need not 
refer tothe Deputies of the French Conven- 
tion alone, to convince them of the impo- 
licy of setting civil masters over military 
commanders, for if they looked to the 
wars of prince Eugene and the duke of 
Marlborough, the same fact was rendered 
most evident. Neither, in laterdays, could 
he think the sailing of far-famed sir Wil- 
liam Curtis from the Downs, had any good 
effect en the Walcheren expedition. He 
bestowed a high panegyric on sir S. Auch- 
muty, to whose decision and temerity in, 
attacking Fort Cornelis, together with the 
valour of the army, he attributed the 
salvation of the whole force. On this 
ground he would give his negative to the 
vote of thanks to lord Minto, as decidedly 
as he would with satisfaction give his affir- 
mative to the other votes. 

Mr. Grant, after the discussion that had 


already taken place, would not occupy, 


much of the time of the House, and the 
more so as there had been expressed no 


difference of opinion with regard to the; 
military merit of the expeditions in ques-, 
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tion. But since the subject had been 
started, he felt himself bound to state his 
reasons for considering lord Minto as 
justly entitled to their thanks. He then 
entered into a defence of lord Minto’s 
conduct on those points wherein he had 
been attacked. He justified his leaving 
his government, by the greatness of the 
occasion, and the example of many former 
governors, who, according to the system 
pursued in that quarter, were frequently in 
the habit of going out of their jurisdiction 
for far less important purposes. As for 
his lordship’s voyage being connected 
with a controlling superintendance over 
the military, no candid man could enter 
tain the idea; and as no injury or incone- 
| venience had arisen from his absence, he 
ought, so far from being blamed, to be 
highly commended for his anxiety to be 
on the spot for the purpose of making the 
most beneficial arrangements for his coun- 
try and the East India Company. For 
his part, he had not heard any thing of 
what the hon. baronet had asserted with 
regard to the manumission of the slaves ; 
and would only observe, that first re- 
ports of that sort were generally very 
inaccurate and imperfect, and the repeti- 
tion of them ought not to be lightly 
hazarded. 

Mr. P. Moore thought the House ought 
not to come to this resolution till they had 
further documents on the subject, as, at 
present, they saw nothing.to justify lord 
Minuto for going out of his government. The 
hon. ex-director who spoke last on this oc- 
casion seemed willing to set aside a very 
good rule observed in another place, name- 
ly, never to vote thanks or a pension for ser- 
vices in India, till the party returned, and 
his whole conduct had gone under review 
and consideration: In his opinion, lord 
Minto had enough to do at the seat of go- 
vernment, and his absenting himself was 
extremely censurable. Neither could any 
thing be more improper than for a civil 
officer to go as a check with a militar: 
force; as an example of which, he had 
heard that if it had depended on lord 
Minto’s opinion, the expedition would 
have been abandoned altogether on the 
eve of its accomplishment. He would 
therefore give his vote against the motion. 

Mr. Rose professed his decided convic- 
tion that lord Minto had justly earned the 
thanks of the House, by the skilful and 
judicious plans which he had directed to 
be put in execution. In quitting his go- 
Vvernment, it was ir. possible that he could 
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‘have been actuated by any other motives 
than what were connected with the public 
good and with his public duty, namely, as 
governor general. 

Mr. Fremantle agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, as to the mo- 
tives by which it was evident lord Minto 
must have been influenced in his tempo- 
rary departure from the seat of govern- 
ment. He thought, also, that the right 
hon. gentleman who opposed the motion, 
should have proved that during lord Min- 
to’s absence, any risk to the civil govern- 
ment was incurred, or that any injury was 
actually sustained. This, however, he 
believed could not be done. He regretted 
also, that it should have occurred to the 
right hon. gentleman to compare his su- 
perintendance of the military expedition 
to Java, to the controul exercised by a 
deputy of the French directory. With 
regard to that responsibility which every 
commander ought occasionally to assume 
to himself, in defiance of the strict line 
marked out for him by the government at 
home, he thought it the prime feature of 
a British commander, and it was such a 
responsibility that lord Nelson took upon 
himself when he quitted his station in the 
Mediterranean, and proceeded to the 
West Indies in quest of the French fleet. 
Under all the circumstances, therefore, he 
could not reconcile to himself to give a 
silent vote in favour of a man who had de- 
served so well of his country ; of a man 
who had incurred every risk of responsibi- 
lity which success might justify, but 
which, had he failed, would only have 
subjected him, perhaps, to ignominy and 
censure.—As to the statements of the hon. 
baronet, he himself had seen private com- 
munications of a very different tendency. 
While, however, he was in favour of the 
motion, he could not refrain from saying 
a few words as to the policy of the cap- 
ture ; and here, he was afraid, it might he 
justly said, that if we were to send British 
troops to keep it, we had gained a loss. 
We had_ not the means of sending out 
troops to garrison the country ; and ought 
rather to communicate freedom and com- 
merce to the natives, for the purpose of 
rendering them independent of every Eu- 
ropean power. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had paid 
every attention to the subject under dis- 
cussion which it seemed to him to re- 
quire, and was sorry, therefore, that a 
vote of thanks should have been proposed 


to lord Minto, for, however unwillingly he. 
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might do it, he felt himself conscientiously 
bound to oppose the measure. He thought 
the question was not, whether lord Minto 
had done certain services to the country, 
nor whether he bad acted with a certain 
degree of judgment and vigilance credita- 
ble to himself and beneficial to the British 
possessions in India; but whether he had 
performed such services, whether he had 
displayed such judgment and vigilance as 
might justly entitle him to so high an 
honour as receiving a vote of thanks from 
that House. Much had been already 
said, within those walls, of the prostitution 
of votes of thanks, and if the resolution 
then under discussion should be passed, it 
would, in his opinion, be another proof of 
that prostitution. Lord Minto might have 
great merit; Batavia might be a posses- 
sion of great value to this country ; but 
what had been done: by lord Minto that 
could not have been done without him? 
What schemes of policy had he devised, 
what measures of utility had he effected, 
what achievements had he performed that 
could justify his absence? Was it a cus- 
tomary procedure of that House to pass 
votes of thanks to those who had planned 
successful and important expeditions? 
Certainly not. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty “might have planned many 
which had been g!oriously achieved ; but 
did it ever occur to that House to vote him 
their thanks? He thought it was estab- 
lishing a new and unnecessary precedent, 
and he regretted that the measure had 
been proposed, as it only tended to bring 
lord Minto’s name and actions under a 
discussion from which they could not re- 
tire untouched, even though the resolution 
should be ultimately carried. ‘The mar- 
quis Wellesley, indeed, had been thanked 
by that House for a noble and extensive 
lan for expelling the French from the 
{indian peninsula; but he conceived there 
was a vast difference between the two pro- 
jects. While, however, he dissented from 
the motion which would convey the thanks 
of that House to lord Minto, he should 
most willingly concur in every praise that 
it might be judged proper to bestow upon 
sir S. Auchmuty, and upon the officers 
and men serving under him. 
Mr. Secretary Ryder began by dis- 
claiming any motives which might arise 
out of political or private acquaintance 
with the noble lord who was the object of 
the motion, in advocating the present vote 
of thanks. He would not go into any 
detail of the circumstances of the achieve- 
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ment so ably narrated by his right hon. 
friend, but would confine himself to the 
simple question; which was, whether the 
result of this most important campaign did 
not deserve the thanks of that House. The 
conquest of the Mauritius and the island 
of Java was by far the most important co- 
lonial conquest made in our East Indian 
history ; not, perhaps, so much on ac- 
count of the territorial acquisition thereby 
gained, but for the protection which our 
commerce in the Eastern seas would re- 
ceive from this station. It was also im- 
portant, because it struck the last blow at 
the power of France in the Indies, and be- 
cause it deprived her of an island which 
was the depot of all her annoyances to us 
there, and the rendezvous of all her pri- 
vateers. It was not, in his mind,—what- 
ever the right bon. gent. on the other side 
might imagine,—the least important fea- 
ture in the merits of lord Minto, that he 
went out of. his way to collect information 
for the purposes of this conquest, and that 
he superintended the arrangements imme- 
diately preparatory to it. Neither did he 
think that the praise of having laid such 
an admirable plan for so successful a con- 
quest, could be done away by any extract 
of a private letter which an hon. baronet 
had thought proper to produce. To say 
that the information of that private letter 
was false, was an awkward expression; 
but what guarantee had he for its accu- 
racy? He thought lord Minto eminently 
entitled to the distinguished honour of the 
thanks of that House. 

Mr. Elliot said, he could not give a silent 
vote on this occasion, when he heard aright 
hon. gent. near him compare the conduct 
of his noble friend, Jord Minto, in accom- 
panying the expedition to Java, to the ex- 
ercise of civil contro! which the deputies 
of the French Convention exercised over 
the generals in the early period of the 
Revolution. He thought his noble friend 
most eminently merited the vote of thanks 
proposed, as it was evident that his ably- 
conceived and well-digested plan had 
wrested from France her last and_ best 
possession in India. With respect to what 
had been said of his noble friend’s conduct 
in Corsica, he would only say, that it 
would bear the strictest investigation. He 
should be sorry to revive the controversy 
on this subject, and particularly as his 
noble friend was ever ready to bear his 
warmest testimony to the military merits 
and high character of the gallant person 
alluded to. 

(VOL. XXL. ) 
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The question being put and carried, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, “ That the thanks of this House 
be given. to lieut. general the hon. John 
Abercromby, for his able and gallant con- 
duct and meritorious exertions in effecting, 
with rapidity, the entire conquest of the 
important island of Mauritius :—To lieut. 
gen. sir Samuel Auchmuty, for the deci- 
sion, skill, and energy manifested by him 
in- the command of the forces of his Ma- 
jesty and of the East India company in 
the late operations in the island of Java, 
by which the honour of the British nation 
has been gloriously sustained, and addi- 
tional lustre has been reflected on the re- 
putation of the British arms :—To vices 
admiral Albemarle Bertie, and to rear- 
admiral the hon. Robert Stopford, for their 
cordial co-operation, and the essential 
service rendered by them in the. late ope- 
rations in the Eastern segs:—To major- 
generals Henry Warde and Frederick Au- 
gustus Wetherall, and to the several of- 
ficers of the army, both European and 
native, for their gallant conduct and me- 
ritorious exertions in the late successful 
military operations in the Eastern seas :— 
To commodores William Robert Brough- 
ton and Josias Rowley, and to the several 
captains and officers of his Majesty’s naval 
forces employed in the late operations in 
the Eastern seas, for their skilfyl, gallant, 
and meritorious exertions in the reduction 
of the enemy’s settlements in that quarter 
of the globe:—That this House doth 
highly approve and acknowledge the zeal, 
discipline, and bravery, uniformly dis- 
played by the non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers, both European and 
native, employed against the enemy in 
the several operations in the Eastern geas ; 
and that the same be signified to them by 
the commanders of the several corps, who 
are desired to thank them for their gallant 
behaviour :—That this House doth highly 
approve and acknowledge the services of 
the seamen and royal marines serving on 
board his Majesty’s ships employed in 
the late operations in the Eastern seas ; 
and that the same be signified to them by 
the captains of the several ships, who are 
desired to thank them for their gallant be- 
haviour.” 

All which were agreed to nem. con." 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Tuesday, January 14. 
RESOLUTIONS. RELATING TO THE Dis- 
TILLERIEs.] The House having resolved 
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itself into a Committee to take into consi- 
deration the acts relating té the Distil- 
leries, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose for 
the purpose of proposing certain Resolu- 
tions recommending the Prohibition of all 
Distillation from Grain in Great Britain, 
for a time to be limited. He regretted 
that the comparative failure of the crop 
for the last year had rendered it necessary 
to resort to the same expedient. The 
principles upon which the question rested, 
had already met with such ample discus- 
sion in that House, that he should not 
think it necessary to enter at all into its ab- 
stract merits. He had, however, merely 
to state, that as the Revenue might suffer 
materially if the duties resulting from 
spirits distilled from grain were to expire 
as soon as the prohibition commenced, it 
had been thought advisable that the 
duties should be transferred to spirits dis- 
tilled from sugar. After some further ob- 
servations, expressive of the necessity for 
resorting to the restriction, and his regret, 
that such a measure should be necessary, 
the right hon. gentleman moved the fol- 
lowing Resolutions : 

1. “ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that from and after the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1512, and until the 31st of Dec. 
1812, no worts or wash for distillation in 
any part of Great Britain shall be made 
or brewed from oats, barley, or any other 
corn or grain, or from malt, flour, or bran, 
or any mixture with the same; nor shall 
any worts or wash, which shal! have been 
made or brewed from oats, barley, or any 
other corn or grain, or from malt, flour, or 


bran, or any other mixture with the same,. 


in any part of Great Britain, be distilled 
after the 15th of Feb. 1812. 

2. “ That it shall be lawful for his Ma- 
jesty by proclamation, at any time after 
the Ist of Oct. 1812, if in his royal discre- 
tion he shall judge it to be for the benefit 
and advantage of this kingdom, either to 
terminate such prohibition from a time to 
be specified, not less than 30 days from 
the date of the said proclamation, or fur- 
ther to continue it from the said 31st of 
Dec. until 30 days after the then next 
meeting of parliament. 

3. “ That during any period in which 
the distillation of spirits from corn or grain 
in Great Britain shall be prohibited, the 
duties on worts or wash made in Great 
Britain for extracting spirits, and the 
duties on spirits made in Great Britain, 
and on‘spirits made in Ireland, and im- 
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ported into Great Britain, and the duties 


on licences on the content or capacity of 


stills used in Scotland for making low 


wines or spirits, and also the duties on 


spirits manufactured in England and 


brought from thence into Scotland, and on’ 


spirits made in Scotland and imported into 
England, and the respective drawbacks on 


the exportation of such. spirits, shall be’ 


suspended. 

4, “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon of wort or 
wash brewed or made for extracting spirits 
in England, for home consumption, from 
sugar, an excise duty of Is. $d. 

5. « That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of wort or wash, brewed or made 
from sugar, for extracting spirits in the 
lowlands of Scotland, for consumption in 
Scotland, an excise duty of 83d. 

6. « That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits, of the strength of one 
to teh over hydrometer proof, and so in 
proportion for every higher or lower de- 
gree of strength, which shall be made or 
distilled in the lowlands of Scotland, for 
consumption in Scotland, not exceeding 
the number of gallons of spirits limited 
and restricted to be distilled by or from 
each still, to be paid over and above the 
duty on the licence or content of the still, 
and the duty on the wort or wash from 
which such spirits may be made or distil- 
led, an excise duty of 5d. 

7. © That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English-wine 
measure, of the cubical content or capacity 
of each and every still, including the head 
and every part thereof, and of any horn, 
pipe, tube, or other apparatus there with con- 
nected, under whatever name or denomina- 
tion the same may be called or known, as 
high as the steam can ascend, and until the 
top of the head ‘shall turn downwards, and 
form an angle of 45 degrees, which shall be 
used or employed for the purpose of mak- 
ing or distilling low wines or spirits from 
sugar, in the lowlands of Scotland, for 
consumption in Scotland, an excise duty 
of 162I. 

8..« That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of wort or wash, brewed or made 
from sugar, for extracting spirits in the 
highlands of Scotland, for consumption in 
the said highlands, an excise duty of 7d. 

9. “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 














































































measure, of spirits, of the strength of one 
to ten over hydrometer proof, and so in 
proportion for any higher or lower degree 
of strength, which shall be made or dis- 
tilled in the highlands of Scotland, for con- 
sumption in the said highlands, not ex- 
ceeding the number of gallons of spirits 
limited, and restricted to be distilled, by 
or from each still,«to be pid over and 
above the duty on the license or content 
of the still, and the- duty on the wort or 
wash from which such spirit may be made 
or distilled, an excise duty of 5d. 

10. “ That during such a suspension, 
there be charged for every gallon, Eng- 
lish wine measure, of the cubical content 
or capacity of each and every still, includ- 
ing the head and every part thereof, and 
of any horn, pipe, tube, or other apparatus 
therewith connected, under whatever 
name or denomination the same may be 
called, or known, as high as the steam can 
ascend, and until the top of the head shall 
turn downwards, and form an angle of 45 
degrees, which shall be used or-employed 
for the purpose of making or distilling 
low wines, or spirits in the highlands of 
Scotland, for consunrption in the said high- 
lands, an excise duty of 5/. 

11. “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits of a strength not ex- 
ceeding that of one to ten over hydrometer 
proof, and so in proportion for any higher 
degree of strength, made or distilled from 
corn or grain in England, and imported or 
brought from thence into Scotland, an ex- 
cise duty of 8s. 3d. 

12, « That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits which shall be found in 
the stock, custody, or possession, of any 
distiller of spirits in Scotland, fer exporta- 
tion to England, of a strength not exceed- 
ing that of one to ten over hydrometer 
proof, made ordistilled from corn or grain 
in Scotland, and imported or brought 
from thence into England, an excise duty 
of 9s. 54d. 

13...‘ That during such suspension, 
there be charged for every gallon, English 
wine measure, of all such spirits as last 
aforesaid, of a greater strength than that 
of one to ten over hydrometer proof, and 
not-exceeding three per centum over and 
above the strength of one to ten over hy- 
drometer proof, an excise duty of 9s. 54d. 
and also a further excise duty propor- 
tioned to the degree of strength in which 
such spirits shall exceed the said strength 
of one to ten over hydrometer proof. 
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14, “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits, of the strength not ex: 
ceeding that of one to ten over hydrometer 
proof, and so in proportion for any higher 
degree of strength made or distilled in 
England from sugar, and imported or 
brought from thence into Scotland, an ex- 
cise duty of 6s. 34d. 

15. “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of spirits, of a strength not ex- 
ceeding that of one to ten over hydro- 
meter proof, made or distilled in Scotland 
from sugar, and imported and brought 
from thence into England, an excise duty 
of 7s. 112d. 

16. “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged for every gallon, English wine 
measure, of all such spirits as last afore- 
said, of a greater strength than of one to 
ten over hydrometer proof, and not éx- 
ceeding three per centum over and above 
the strength of one to ten over hydrometer 
proof, an excise duty of 7s. 113d. and alse 
a further excise duty proportioned to the 
degree of strength in which such spirits 
shall exceed the said strength of one to 
ten over hydrometer proof. 

17. “ That during such suspension, there 
be charged upon all rum, brandy, spirits, 
aqua vite, or strong waters, (except rum 
of the produce of the British plantations), ; 
imported into Great Britain, and for which 
the duties chargeable thereon shall not 
have been paid on the 14th of January, 

1812, or imported after that day, an ad- 
ditional duty of 12/. 10s. per centum upon 
the produce and amount of the several 
duties of excise imposed for or in respect 
thereof, by any act or acts of parliament 
now in force.” 

Mr. Ponsonby did not rise to object to 
the Resolutions, but to complain of the 
change that had been wrought in the cons 
stitution of the country, by the usage that 
had silently grown up amongst the people, 
of looking —— relief of the respective 
grievances of different trades and interests, 
to the executive goverument, and not to 
the constitutional source of appeal and re- 
dress, the parliament. He did not wish 
to impute any blame to the right hon. 
gent. for the course he had pursued ; but 
he regretted that a practice had been si- 
lently growing up, which seemed to have 
rendered such a course of proceeding in 
some measure excusable. The government, 
however, had no reason for not acting de- 
cisively ; for since July last the King’s 
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physicians entertained no expectations of 
his Majesty’s recovery ; therefore minis- 
ters might have acted as decisively and as 
promptly as the occasion and the interests 
of the parties required, if the agricultural 
and colonial interests were so far involved 
as to call for immediate and effectual re- 
lief. He did not see why ministers should 
not have seen in that circumstance a suf- 
ficient reason for assembling parliament. 
He meant no particular imputation upon 
the right hon. gent., but he regretted that 
departure from the sound political maxims 
and conduct of their ancestors, which made 
parliament, and parliament alone, the 
great resort to the people for all species 
of redress which did not come within ‘the 
laws of thecountry. In parliament all in- 
terests were represented, and in parlia- 
ment were at all times to be found per- 
sons the best informed upon the several 
subjects’ upon which redress could be 
sought for, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer compli- 
mented the right hon. gent. on the candid 
manner in which he had made his obser- 
vations; at the same time he could not 
admit the existence of what had been 
called the growing practice of those with- 
out doors. When parliament was not 
sitting,. the parties interested could only 
apply to the executive; and even if par- 
liament had then been sitting, the prohi- 
bition could not. have been earlier than it 
was now to be. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


State or Irevanp.] Mr. Ponsonby gave 
notice, on the part of a noble friend then 
absent (lord G. Cavendish), that that noble 
lord would, on Monday se’nnight, submit 
to the House a motion respecting the pre- 

sent State of Ireland. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
to know if the right hon. gent. would have 
any objection to state more specifically 
the object of the noble lord’g motion. 

Mr. Ponsonby replied, that@he motion of 
his noble friend would relate to the pre- 
sent State of Ireland generally, and more 
particularly to the existing state of the 
Catholic population of that country. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, January 16. 

Tue Kine’s Houszuorp.}] The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to consider of ‘so much 
ef the Speech of the Lords Commissioners 
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to both Houses of Parliament, of the 7th 
instant, as relates to his Majesty’s House- 
hold, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
in rising to submit to the Committee those 
measures, which, under existing circum- 
stances, it might be proper for them to 
adopt, he felt it to be impossible to avoid 
adverting to what had been the course 
pursued in the last session of parliament. 
In doing this, it was not his wish to revive 
those controversies which had then taken 
place, but to take a proper view of what 
was the present state of the great object 
of their deliberations, as compared with 
what it was at the former period. The 
House must feel with great regret the dif- 
ference between the situation in which 
they were placed at present and that in 
which they had formerly stood. When 
last the subject came under their consi- 
deration, they could not but recollect how 
sanguine. were their expectations of his 
Majesty’s speedy recovery, and they must 
necessarily bear in mind what now was 
the prospect before them. ‘Then, they 
had reason to hope that before any great 
length of time had elapsed, the Sovereign 
would be enabled to resume his kingly 
functions; but now, unfortunately, the 
prospect was very much darkened. In- 
stead of having before them statements 
from the attendant physicians, declaring 
there was a great probability of his re« 
covery, they had it now, on the authority 
of the same persons, that recovery was 
very improbable, although not altogether 
hopeless. It was impossible not to see 
that different circumstances must call 
forth different measures. The course of 
human action must necessarily be guided 
by events. It was not for men to foresee 
what would actually occur, and their best 
plans could only be formed to meet that 
which could rationally be expected. For 
merly, when recovery was probable, it 
was their duty primarily to look to the 
restoration of his Majesty to health, and to 
the exercise of the sovereign authority; 
but, at the same time, to guard against 
any inconvenience that might arise from 
the temporary suspension of the kingly 
functions : now, when recovery was stated 
to be highly improbable, it was for them 
to look primarily to the improbability of 
his Majesty’s resuming the sovereign 
power, not leaving out of sight that it was 
possible he might yet recover. - Formerly, 
they were called upon to make‘an are 
rangement which it was probable circum 
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stances would only render necessary for a 
short period ; now, it was expedient to 
form one which might be expected to be 
permanent. The state of his Majesty’s 
health, at present, was represented to be 
such, that recovery was very improbable, 
though not altogether hopeless. ‘The phy- 
sician who was most sanguine, he meant 
Dr. Simmons, had stated, that in younger 
cases about half the number afflicted 
usually recovered ; but in cases of persons 
who were more than seventy years of 
age, the recoveries were but as one in five. 
He had, however, added, that in the case 
of the King, from the singular strength of 
his Majesty’s constitution, he should rather 
class him with those who were but of 
sixty, than with those who were seventy 
years of age. It: was, therefore, their 
duty, under all the melancholy circum- 
stances of the case, to consider that as one 
in five of those who were so afflicted when 
more than seventy years of age recovered, 
they were not to consider his Majesty’s 
recovery as more hopeless than in that 
proportion, even if the extraordinary 
strength of his constitution furnished no 
additional ground for hope. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, 
the right hon. gent. said he should now pro- 
ceed to lay before the Committee what he 
conceived to be the principal objects which 
they had to keep in view. In the first 
instance, the exercise of the royal autho- 
rity being suspended in the person of the 
King, it had been necessary for them to 
consider in what manner it should be sup- 
plied; and in the next place, they were 
to take into their consideration the nature 
of the provision which it would be neces- 
sary to make for the maintenance and 
comfort of the King during his illness. 
With respect to the first, a provision had 
already been made for supplying the exe- 
cutive power, which gave to the Prince 
Regent the full powers of royalty at the 
expiration of six weeks from the com- 
mencement of the present session; so that, 
as the law now stood, by about the 18th 
of February, all the authority, as well as 
all the duties of the sovereign, would de- 
volve on him; and, unless some provision 
were made for his Majesty’s Household, 
the Civil List also. If nothing were done 
by Parliament, the executive power would 
be complete; but there would be no ar- 


rangement for the maintenance and per-' 


sonal dignity and comfort of his Majesty. 
The House had had in their view, in the 
last session of Parliament, the necessity of 
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making such an arrangement, and there- 
fore provided that the restrictions un the 
Regent should continue till six weeks after 
Parliament had met, in order to give them 
an opportunity of considering of what 
they were now called upon to consider, 
namely, of making a provision suitable to 
maintain the dignity, and supply the com- 
forts which were necessary to his Majesty’s 
present situation. On this subject, two 
considerations naturally suggested them- 
selves; the first was, from what fund, and 
from what source, were the provision and 
attendants to be drawn? The second was, 
as to the nature and extent of the provi- 
sion to be made? With respect to the 
first, he thought he need have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that his Majesty’s present 
Civil List, and his present officers and ser- 
vants, ought to constitute the fund and the 
source from which the necessary provi- 
sions and attendants should be taken. It 
was not in the ordinary course of things, 
when making a provision for an individual 
in his Majesty’s present situation, to draw 
it from any other source than that which 
might be considered as peculiarly his own. 
In making the arrangement which he 
should have the honour to propose, it was 
the duty of the Committee to look not 
only to the probability or improbability 
of his Majesty’s recovery, but to have in 
their contemplation another event, which 
was perhaps more likely and more proba- 
ble than his ultimate recovery. ‘That 
event was a partial recovery, which, 
though not such as to fit his Majesty for 
resuming the reins of government, might 
yet afford him the means of tasting more 
comfort and enjoyment than he could 
participate in at present ; a state in which 
he might be so far restored to reason, as 
to be sensible of what he was, and what 
he is. In the event of his so far awaking 
to a sense of his situation, it was natural 
to suppose that his feelings would be less 
hurt to find, not merely the same indivi- 
duals about him who had formerly at- 
tended him, but the same officers he had 
been used to, than to find every thing 
changed, and himself attended by new 
officers, of whose names and of whose 
business he had previously no knowledge. 
The Committee would feel, that, in agree- 
ing to any arrangement that might be 
proposed, it was their duty not to deny 
any thing that was necessary or de- 
sirable, but at the same time to be anxi- 
ous, to pay proper attention to economy, 
and to niake the arrangement as little 
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burthensome té the public as possible. It 
was not, however, possible, for any one 
who took a view of the subject, to think 
that the double establishment necessary 
to maintain a Regent and a King, could 
be conducted at as little expence as the 
establishment of a King alone. Some ad- 
ditional provision, it would be seen, was 
necessary, and if a suitable and satisfactory 
arrangement could be made, which would 
not occasion an additional expence of more 
than 70,000/. per annum, he trusted the 
appropriation of such a sum to that pur- 
pose would not appear by any means an 
extravagant or imprudent arrangement. 
This increased expenditure, he proposed, 
should be met by an addition to the Civil 
List revenue of 70,0002. 

If he was right in thinking that the pre- 
sent Household of-his Majesty was that to 
which the Committee ought to look to 
supply his Majesty’s future servants, he 
should propose to take from it the highest 
officer, namely, the Lord Steward, whose 
office had several duties belonging to it 
connected with the person who exer- 
cised the royal authority. The same, or 
nearly the same observation, would apply 
to the office of Lord Chamberlain, who 
had also important duties to attend to. It 
did seem necessary to pass over those two 
officers ; and in the room of the first, he 
had to propose, that the first Gentleman 
of the Bed Chamber, commonly called 
Groom of the Stole, should be. substituted. 
This officer, he thought, might properly 
be placed at the head of the Household 
attendant on his Majesty. It was obvious 
the officer so selected would of necessity 
have new duties to perform, as he should 
propose that the power of superintending 
the whole establishment should be vested 
in him. It was not, however, possible to 
suppose this officer could always be on 
the spot; he therefore thought it would 
be necessary to appoint a deputy for him. 
To fill this office he should propose that 
another individual of known name and rank, 
namely, the Vice Chamberlain, should be 
selected. Some of the Lords and Grooms 
of the Bed-chamber, it would be expected, 
should still be continued about his Ma- 
jesty. Four of each he thought would be 
sufficient amply. to perform all the neces- 
sary duties, yet uot too many for that 

urpose. He should therefore propose 
ajesty’s that these should be selected 
from his present household. A Master 
of the Robes, he thought, and seven 
or eight Equerries, should also be con- 
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tinued. In this way, he thought there 


would be a sufficient number of persons in 
attendance on his Majesty at Windsor, or 
wherever else her Majesty should please 
to direct. There was also a person, per- 
fectly well known, who had acted as Pri- 
vate Secretary to his Majesty, whom it 
would doubtless be thought proper to re- 
tain, and who would now act in the capa- 
city of Private Secretary to her Majesty, 
He trusted it would be generally admitted 
to be right, that the portion of the royal 
Household which he had above specified, 
should be entrusted to the superintendance 
of the same authority as that to which the 
custody of his Majesty’s person was con- 
fided by Parliament; or, in other words, 
that the whole of it should be placed under 
the controul of the Queen. From this it 
would follow, that all those officers of this 
part of the Household, whom his Majesty 
had been in the practice of appointing, 
should, when the proposéd estabJishment 
was carried into effect, be thereafter di- 
rectly appointed by the Queen; and that 
the inferior officers of the Household 
should receive their appointments in the 
same way as had been customary in times 
ast. 
. With regard to the mode of providing 
for the expences of this establishment, he 
thought it would be better to take annuaily 
a sum out of the Civil List revenue, equal 
to the estimated charges of the Household. 
If the charges should turn out more than 
the estimate, then application should be 
made to the Treasury for defraying this 
expence, who again should submit the 
sum to Parliament, to be voted for out of 
the supplies of the year. If any surplus 
should remain after defraying all the 
charges of the Household,, then provision 
should be made that this surplus be paid 
into the Treasury. He had now to state, 
that according to the estimate which had 
been made, the annual sum of 100,000. 
would be sufficient to discharge all the 
disbursements which his Majesty’s House- 
hold would require, including also the 
salaries of the various officers whom he 
had enumerated, This estimate was 
founded on the expenditure at Windsor, 
during the year ending the 5th of July, 
1811, and would fully cover any additional 
expenditure that might arise from the ap- 
pointment of any of the officers he had 
mentioned ; as it was to be considered, 
that there would not, in future, be any 
reason for keeping up the same number of 
equipages and horses, as belonged to the 
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establishment at Windsor last year. In- 
deed, it would be perfectly-extravagant to 
make any such supposition; and as the 
whole of the charges last year af Windsor, 
amounted to about 108,000/. he was justi- 
fied in taking 100,000/. the sum he had 
formerly stated, as being sufficient to cover 
the expences of the establishment, includ- 
ing the salaries to the officers. In this 
way, ample means would be provided for 
supporting the dignity and comfort which 
should surround his Majesty’s person, and 
due checks would be formed against any 
unnecessary expenditure. 

The next particular to which he con- 
ceived it his duty to call the attention of the 
Committee, was an arrangement for the 
situation of her Majesty, the Queen. It 
could not be expected that she should con- 
tinue (as she had hitherto done in so ex- 
emplary a manner) stationary ; and it 
could not be doubted, that if for her health 
or amusement she should find it necessary 
to remove to any other part, a greater ex- 
pence must be incurred, to meet which 
some increased provision ought to be 
made. This increase to the establishment 
of the Queen under all] the circumstances, 
he was of opinion, ought to be permanent, 
and not for a few months; and therefore 
he should propose, that an annual addition 
of 10,0001. to her Majesty’s income should 
be paid out of the Civil List. This would 
enable her Majesty to meet those expences 
which must inevitably be attached to her 
situation, under the proposed arrangement 
of his Majesty’s Household. 

The next thing to which he would 
direct the attention of the Committee, was 
to the Pensions and Allowances which his 
Majesty used permanently to bestow on 
the objects of his bounty. Those charges 
were always and very properly taken out 
of the privy purse ; and as the Committee 
would certainly think it necessary to con- 
tinue those grants, he imagined that there 
was nonecessity for making any diffe- 
rence with regard to the fund out of which 
they should be satisfied. It was right, 
however, that some audit should be estab- 
lished with respect to those accounts ; and 
for that purpose he would submit, that 
they should undergo a scrutiny ina Com- 
mittee of expenditure, such as was esta- 
blished Iast year. This was the only 
charge attached to his Majesty’s privy 
purse, but there might be others which 
would be very properly referable to the 
same account. With regard to his Ma- 
jesty’s private property, it might perhaps 
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be thought reasonable, that the expences 
incurred for medical assistance should be 
satisfied out of that fand; but he had to 
inform the House, that the state of the re- 
venue of the duchy of Lancaster was 
such, as that the excess of it, which was 
about 30 or 40,0001. might be applicable 
to heads of expence: of that description, 
With respect to the arrangement of his 
Majesty’s private property, three com- 
missioners would be established for that 
purpose ; one of whom ought to be, for 
every reason, a Master in Chancery, and 
the other two should be appointed by the 
Queen and the Prince Regent. These 
commissioners should act under an oath, 
and an oath of secrecy ; and to them, per- 
haps, it would be wise to refer the small 
pensions and allowances which he before 
said ought to be subjected to an audit. 
He had now nearly stated all that was ne- 
cessary with respect to the establishments 
for the King and Queen; arid it was 
shortly , that 100,000/. should be taken 
from the civil list, for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expencesof the establishment ; 
and that, in addition, but 70,000/. includ- 
ing the 10,0V0/. to her Majesty, was to be 
provided for by the public. 

He now arrived at the consideration of 
the situation in which his royal highness. 
the Prince Regent would be placed, hav- 
ing the Civil List returned to him 100,000/. 
a year Jess than had been allowed to his 
Majesty. The most easy way to enable 
him to possess it to the same extent, would 
be to vote atonce 100,000/. out of the 
consolidated fund, and extinguish his exe 
chequer revenue. It was natural, how- 
ever, to suppose, that the Prince had un- 
derstood the income arising to him out of 
the Exchequer should be continued to him 
till he came into the possession of the 
monarchy itself. It therefore would not 
be fair to him, or to those who might have 
claims on this. revenue, to disturb that 
supply ; and consequently, the sum want- 
ed ought to be taken from some other 
quarter. The Committee might think it 
better to leave that revenue, which they 
knew amounted to 120,000/. subject at 
present to a deduction of 12,000/. per an- 
num for the income tax (which would 
now cease), at the disposal of the Prince, 
and that it might be unjust to take from 
him the means of satisfying the claims on 
him. He would however propose, that of 
his Exchequer income, 50,000/. should 
be tranferred to the Civil List, instead of 
being paid to him, which would leave of 
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that fund 70,000/. untouched. It was to be 
presumed that the Household expences of 
the Regent, from the circumstance of his 
family being so much smaller than that of 
his Majesty, would not be so great. In 
taking therefore 100,000/. from the civil 
list for the purpose before stated, and add- 
ing to it from the Exchequer the sum of 
50,000/. a diminution of 50,000/. would 
remain, which it was thought might be 
dispensed with on account of the Prince’s 
smaller family, and consequently smaller 
expenditure. It would be an act of in- 
justice, he must observe, if they were to 
transfer the Civil List to the Prince, as 
being solvent, to defray the expences of 
bis Majesty, when it was notorious that 
this was not the fact. In order to fully 
explain this, he had moved for the esti- 
mated charges on the Civil List Revenues, 
as they were laid before the House in 
1804, together with the actual charges of 
each subsequent year. From these ac- 
counts it would be seen that in the year 
immediately following, namely, in 1805, 
the excess beyond the estimate was 
120,3781. and in the subsequent years up 
to the present time, as follows : 
Tn 1806.,.sseserreeeeseeceecl «163,636 


L807 .ccccccccccvccccorsee 138,406 
1808 ....ccccccccvcccccceee 89,238 
TSO9...ccccccccvcecceveee 193,142 
TBO... rccccccccccccsenee 143,894 
LB] L.wcccccccccecseeveeee 110,010 


The average, it would be seen, might be 
taken at 123 or 124,000/. annually. The 
Committee were aware how this excess 
had been met, that it had been paid, not 
out ef the public revenue, but out of the 
funds arising from the excess of the Scotch 
Civil List, and the Admiralty Droits. The 
Committee would feel it improper to ap- 
ply to the public to pay this excess as long 
as there were other funds to meet it, but it 
was necessary in the event of any increase 
ef the excess to give parliament the 
earliest notice of it. It might have been 
expected, that when it was found the ar- 
rangements made in 1804 were insufficient 
to meet the charges of the Civil List, that 
some notice would have been taken of it ; 
but no formal notice had been taken of 
it from that time to the present. He 
would propose that, as long as, by means 
of unappropriated funds, the annual ave- 
rage excess of 23 or 24,000/. could be 
met, it should be defrayed by no other; 
but if it should increase so as to exceed its 
present average by 10,000/. that should 
be deemed sufficient to bring the subject 
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before parliament to meet their animad- 
versions, if they should be deserved. 

He was afraid that his statement would 
not be clearly understood by many ; but 
with the indulgence of the Committee, he 
would offer a few words on one other point. 
He thought it would be nothing but what 
must be felt to be perfectly reasonable to 
make some provision for the expences 
which had already been incurred by his 
royal highness the Prince Regent. When 
his royal highness first assumed the royal 
functions, with sanguine hopes that his 
Majesty would soon be restored to his peo- 
ple, he had declined receiving any assis- 
tance whatever. It could not, however, 
be supposed that he could assume the reins 
of government, in the name of his majesty, 
without incurring a very considerable ex- 
pence. To meet this he should therefore 
propose a grant of the sum of 100,000/. 
This sum, however, he begged the Com- 
mittee to understand, was to be voted but 
for one year; because, though it might be 
necessary for the assumption of the royal 
functions, it might not be required for their 
permanent exercise. He had now stated 
all that it was necessary to bring before 
the Committee. The 100,000/. he had 
just mentioned, would, he thought, be 
deemed a very small sum when the object 
to which it was to be applied was consi- 
dered. The 70,0001. to be added to the 
Civil List, was the only permanent charge 
to be made on the Consolidated Fund; 
and he trusted, the Committee would feel 
that the arrangements necessary to be 
made for the splendour of the Regent and 
the comforts of the King could not be ac- 
complished at a less expence. The right 
hon. gentleman concluded with moving, 

1. “ ‘That for making provision for the 
due arrangement of his Majesty’s House- 
hold and for the exercise of the royal au- 
thority during the continuance of his Ma- 
jesty’s Indisposition, and for the purpose 
of enabling the Queen to meet the in- 
creased expence to which, in consequence 
of such indisposition, her Majesty may be 
exposed, there be granted to his Majesty, 
out of the Consolidated Fund of Great Bri- 
tain, for that period, the additional yearly 
sum of 70,0001. 

2. “ That it is expedient that provision 
be made for defraying the expences inci- 
dent to the assumption of the personal ex- 
ercise of the royal authority by his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty.” 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said ;=Sir, the 
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plan of the right hon. gent. appears to me 
to contain more matter of complexity 
than has ever been stated in parliament, 
and that, too, on a subject which might 
have been reduced to great simplicity. 
The first consideration is, what is the 
amount of the expence demanded from 
parliament, by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, on this occasion ; and, secondly, 
what is the ground and necessity for that 
expence ? In considering the subject, I 
must reyerse the order which he has pur- 
sued, and apply myself to the latter part 
of his statement, in the first instance. He 
has there told us, that the Civil List is not 
adequate to meet those circumstances, for 
the support of which it is voted by parlia- 
ment, and that, if we do not enlarge it, a 
permanent expence must be occasioned. 
That may be true; but as neither J, nor 
the House, are aware of the reason by 
which this effect is created, I cannot, 
with propriety, come to the conclusion 
drawn by the right hon. gent. Before 
parliament extends the amount of the 
Civil List, I consider it but just that proof 
should be adduced to shew that it is in- 
sufficient. The mere statement of the 
right hon. gent., that a deficiency had 
taken place in the Civil List department, is 
not enough to authorize the House in 
granting his request, when he asks for an 
additional sum. It is the duty of parlia- 
ment to inquire, and know how the excess 
of expenditure has been occasioned— 
whether by negligence or extravagance— 
and whether the evil can be remedied 
without application to the legislature? 
Tn short, it should be made perfectly clear, 
that the assistance demanded is absolutely 
necessary. The right hon. gent. has 
stated other branches of service connected 
with the Civil List, which, he thinks, in 
the existing state of things, must be in- 
creased; because the present circum- 
stances will cause an increased expense, 
I protest, Sir, it strikes my mind, that the 
most simple and obvious method to have 
adopted would have been to lay the busi- 
ness fully before parliament, and to have 
said, “ You have annually voted a certain 
sum for the due maintenance of the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and to defray the ex- 
pence of his Majesty’s government. By 
the law, as it exists at present, you have 
made an alteration as to the appropriation 
of part of the property so voted. By the 
expiration of the Restrictions, the Civil 
List is likely to be tranferred to him who 
acts for and on behalf of the individual 
(VOL. XXI. ) 
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who wears the crown—the splendour of 
the crown is provided for by the vote of 
parliament, and the person who wears it 
should also be considered—give, therefore, 
to him who exercises the royal functions, 
all that bas been heretofore considered ne- 
cessary for the splendour and dignity of 
the crown, and leave to the heir apparent 
to decide on what is proper for the dig- 
nity and comfort of his Majesty.” I 
think the exact state of the Civil List 
should be laid before the House, that we 
may be enabled to judge whether it is 
more than adequate to the expenditure of 
the royal family under the present cir- 
cumstances—whether it is only equal to 
it, or whether it falls short of it. If the 
latter prove to be the fact, I am of opi- 
nion, that such assistance should be granted, 
as would place the Prince Regent in as 
good a situation, with respect to that fund, 
as was enjoyed by his Majesty when he 
acted as Sovereign of the country. This 
would be a plain and simple mode of pro- 
ceedin®. But the taking a sum from the 
Civil List, and giving it to the Prince— 
and then taking it from the Prince and 
giving it to the Civil List—introduces a 
degree of complexity into his plan, which, 
I am not ashamed to say, I cannot per- 
fectly comprehend. The right hon. gent. 
has said, that the recent evidence of his 
Majesty’s physicians rendered it pecu- 
liarly necessary to appropriate a consi- 
derable sum to the personal comfort and 
dignity of the Sovereign. Whenever such 
a peculiar necessity is made apparent, no 
man will more readily grant that which is 
required than I will; for no man in the 
House is more firmly impressed with the 
conviction that what is proper should be 
conceded by parliament. But, I confess, 
I can find nothing in the evidence of the 
physicians, which can justify the right 
hon. gent. in his statement. He has said, 
that we ought to contemplate the proba- 
bility of his Majesty arriving at a middle 
state—a state neither of soundness nor of 
unsoundness—neither of sanity nor of in- 
sanity—a sort of medium which, if it ever 
occurs, we may consider as the worst si- 
tuation of his Majesty’s life. For what 
could be worse, what could be more dread- 
ful, than a lapse of his distemper on one 
day, and a partialgestoration on the next, 
rendering him cognizant of his malady, 
and thereby making him suffer ten thou- 
sand times more than he had ever before 
suffered? But, in the whole of the phy- 
sicians’ evidence, not a syllable is to be 
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found to support an expectation of this 
middle state. The right hon. gent., as 
well as myself, attended the Committee by 
whom the physicians were examined, and 
I suppose this notion of a vacillating state, 
between sanity and insanity, was in his 
mind then as well as now ; yet, I put it to 
the right hon. gent., whether he asked a 
single question relative to the probability 
of his Majesty ever being placed in such 
a situation? The evidence given by the 
physicians does not support the assertion. 
All of them, except Dr. Simmons, have 
stated that his Majesty’s recovery is highly 
improbable. One of them says, that it is 
all but hopeless; and another, that it is 
every thing but impossible. The right 
hon. gent. should, therefore, explain to the 
Honse, what foundation he has for enter- 
taining the idea, that his Majesty will be 
restored to that non-descript situation to 
which he has alluded. As tothe evidence 
of Dr. Simmons, little comfort can be de- 
rived from it; for, though he says.he has 
known persons as old or older than his 
Majesty, and labouring under the same 
affliction, who had recovered, still it should 
be recollected that those instances were 
very rare; and, in answer to a question, 
he specifically stated, that he never knew 
a blind insane person recover his senses ; 
he had known but seven or eight cases of 
that description, in the course of his prac- 
tice, and all of them proved what he 
termed unfortunate. So that. the right 
hon. gent. cannot make an application to 
the House for an addition to the Civil 
List, either on the evidence of Dr. Sim- 
mons, or any other of the physicians. I 
should be extremely glad to learn what 
there is in his Majesty’s situation, which 
requires a large establishment about his 
person? Does he see any of those per- 
sons who are now attached to his House- 
hold?» Certainly not. They must not 
approach him; and, if they did, his medi- 
cal attendants would forbid it. On what 
account, then, is it, that a very consider- 
able establishment is sought to be formed ? 
The right hon. gentleman may say, his 
Majesty, perhaps, will regain a better state 
of health: we thought so last year, but 
we cannot think so now. If, however, he 
did unexpectedly recover from his insa- 
nity, the law would make provision for his 
resumption of the royal authority ; there- 
fore, Isee no necessity for the’measure. 
Were his Majesty ready to resume the 
royal functions, all the power and dignity 
of the sovereignty would immediately. re- 
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vert to him, and thus all those proceedings 
be rendered nugatory. The House is 
told, that, on account of his Majesty’s 
diminished establishment, with respect to 
horses and carriages, a sum of 10,000/, 
should be granted to the Queen. How 
can this diminution be of any importance 
to her Majesty? How can it affect her? 
When his Majesty was in health, he made 
use of the greater part of the establish- 
ment for his own purposes; now, when he 
is not in health, a reduction of course 
takes place. But, it is not a reduction 
which interferes with her Majesty’s com- 
fort and convenience. It is merely a di- 
minution of that which is no longer neces- 
sary for the sovereign. Why, therefore, 
that circumstance should put the Queen to 
any additional expense, so as to render the 
proposed grant fit and proper, is entirely 
beyond my comprehension.—The right 
hon. gentleman has observed, that there 
were expences attached to the situation of 
his Majesty, when in health, which would 
not attend the Prince Regent, so that his 
establishment might be on a more limited 
scale than that of his royal father, the 
family of the Prince not being so exten- 
sive. Iam too little acquainted with the 
details of the Civil List to hazard any opi- 
nion on the subject; but I think the pro- 
posed diminution will operate very forci- 
bly, if the Prince Regent be expected to 
keep up the same degree of state and 
splendour as his Majesty did when he 
exercised the functions ef royalty. For 
I am not of opinion, that the principal ex- 
pences ef the situation are incurred in the 
manner to which the right hon. gentle- 
man alludes. The variation of three or 
four more or less in’ his own immediate 
family, can produce very little difference 
to the Regent. But here I must repeat, 
that I cannot give a decided opinion ; and 
that observation I may equally apply to 
every partof the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement.—These are the principal ob- 
jections which occur to me at present : 
the perplexity of the plan, in particular, I 
cannot get over. Parliament never was 
called on to grant money on an occasion, 
which demanded explanation more than 
the present. On this subject, most parti- 
cularly, we ought to be convinced, that 
the application is well founded. . It had 
often been alledgéd against us, that we are 
unnecessarily lavish of the public money. 
Undoubtedly, I do not wish the House to 
take notice of any unjust remark which 
may be levelled at it, but I think we are 
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bound before we vote so large a sum, to 
make it clear to the public, particularly 
now, when their burthens are so great, 
that this additional grant is strictly war- 
ranted by the necessity of the case.— 
There is, Sir, another head of expence, on 
which I profess myself entirely ignorant— 
I mean the sum of 100,000/. proposed to 
be granted to the Regent to cover the cost 
incurred by his assumption of the govern- 
ment. In the last session, the Prince de- 
clined receiving any assistance on that ac- 
count; but, the right hon. gentleman says, 
the inevitable expence was such as to jus- 
tify the demand. It may be so; but the 
right hon. gentleman can expect no more 
from parliament than the expression of a 
willingness to grant whatever may appear 
proper under the specified heads of ex- 
penditure. I hope, therefore, he will not 
precipitate his Resolutions. If the House 
agree to them, I trust he will permit them 
to lie on the table for a few days, that 
gentlemen may have an opportunity of 
considering the subject; for, though I 
heard his statement with the utmost atten- 
tion, and applied to it all the powers of my 
mind, I really did not comprehend it. I 
do not mean to protest peremptorily 
against every part of this plan, but I beg 
leave to enter my protest against being 
considered as having agreed to it wholly 
or partially. I desire information on the 
subject, by which my vote may be guided. 


I am perfectly willing to grant what the 


splendour, dignity, and comfort of the 
monarch may require, but I am determined 


to grant no more. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that permitting the Resolutions to lie on 


the table, would give no insight whatever 


on the subject. Indeed, as such a pro. 
ceeding would remove them farther from 
the consideration of the plan, as laid down 
in his statement, it would probably render 
the difficulty greater. ‘lhey were pursu- 
ing the regular course of proceeding, as 
those Resolutions would come to nothing, 
except in the shape of a Bill. He was 
aware, when he made his statement, that 
the subject was a very complicated one, 
and, from time to time, ‘he had expressed 


his apprehension to the Committee, that. 


he should not be able to make it perfectly 
intelligible. In doing that, however, he 
referred the more detailed and accurate 
consideration of the plan to a future period, 
when the Bill should be brought in. 
Without those Resolutions being agreed to 
no Bill could be formed, and no intention 
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existed of bringing it in before Monday. 
When the right hon. gentleman stated that 
he did not comprehend the measure, he 
was at a loss to know what he did. under- 
stand. He seemed to'think, with others, 
that the comforts of his Majesty should be 
attended to—but was that all? should 
they go no farther? Should they not still 
consider him as their king, and, though 
severely afflicted, not to be stripped uf 
every vestige of dignity and splendour? 
The right hon. gentleman seemed to be- 
lieve, from the statement of the physicians, 
that his Majesty’s situation was complete- 
ly hopeless, and that even a partial reco- 
very could not be looked for at a future 
period; and, therefore that the provision 
to be made for him, should be merely that 
of a sick chamber. But the Committee 
would not coincide in such a principle, 
nor did the right hon. gentleman himself 
support it on a former occasion; for it 
would be utterly repugnant to the feelings 
of the country to divest his Majesty of 
every Officer of dignity and character, who 
had heretofore been near his person. The 
right hon. gentleman had insinuated that 
he had not discharged his duty in the 
Committee, in not questioning the physi- 
cians as to the probability of his Majesty 
being restored to mental! health; but he 
would ask in return, was there any thing 
in the state of his Majesty’s health which 
required the particular inquiry on that 
point? and was it not necessary for par- 
liament to make provision for the resump- 
tion of the royal authority in the person of 
the soyereign, if happily the period should 
arrive to enable his Majesty once more to 
exercise the functions of royalty? Was 
not the Committee aware, that up to the 
5th of July (the period when the accession 
of disorder arose), his Majesty was in the 
habit of frequent communication with his 
family? On more than one occasion he 
himself had had the happiness of an inter- 
view with his Majesty, and had found him 
competent to all the purposes of common 
intercourse, and feelingly alive to the situa- 
tion in which he was unfortunately placed ; 
and though the accession prevented him 
from resuming the royal functions, yet he 
was capable of enjoying common inter- 
course, as far as the calamity under which 
he laboured would permit. Would the 
Committee, because his Majesty’s cala- 
mity was great, abstain from rendering to 
him that comfort which, when rendered, 
would make it sit lighter? He was con- 
fident they would not, and trusted there- 
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fore that they would agree to the Resolu- 
tions. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he had not ex- 
pressed a wish, or manifested a feeling, 
whereby the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer could, in fairness, suppose, 
that he was inclined to aggravate the ma- 
lady of his Majesty by a denial of any 
comfort which was proper for his situation. 
He only said, that there was not in the 
evidence one syllable or tittle which could 
give birth to the notion, or imagination, or 
dream of that middle state of recovery, on 
the hope of which the right hon. gentle- 
man formed one of the branches of his ar- 
rangement. If he was to be asked whe- 
ther he wanted to deprive his Majesty of 
every necessary comfort or every enjoy- 
ment compatible eyen with a state of reco- 
very, he would answer, that the Civil List was 
in the hands of the Prince Regent; and 
that it was absurd and unfeeling to sup- 
pose that his royal highness would not 
take every care of his father. During the 
discussions of the last year, the Prince had 
been often calumniated; but to suppose 
that he would be thus unnaturally neglect- 
ful of his royal father’s lamentable condi- 
tion was, above all others that had yet 
been flung upon him by the right hon. 
gentleman, the grossest calumny, the 


foulest imputation, This should be shortly 
his reply ; and with it he would content 
himself, as being quite unanswerable by 


the right hon, gentleman. Before he sat 
down, he begged to be allowed to ask one 
question; namely, whether in granting to 
his royal highness the 100,000/. for the 
expences necessary upon his assumption 
of the royal authority, it was done under 
the notion, that his claims for the arrears 
of the Duchy of Cornwall were totally 
given up and extinguished? If such a 
grant was recommended, from an under- 
standing on the part of the right hon. 
gentleman that the Prince had relinquish- 
ed his claims to those arrears, then such 
an avowal on the part of the minister 
would be a main ingredient in the oppo- 
ane which his plan should receive from 
him. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 


had proposed nothing to the House con- ’ 


nected with any claim of his Royal High- 
ness on the arrears of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall. He had formerly expressed his opi- 
nion, that it was a mistaken idea to sup- 
pose that any ground of claim did really 
exist. 
the course of the debates upon the subject, 
8 


And as far as he could recollect. 
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it appeared to him that the understanding 
of the House was, that his royal highness 
had totally relinquished every claim of 
that description. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he did not want 
to know the right hon. gentleman’s reasons, 
one way or the other ; but had merely asked 
him, yes or no, as to the fact. 

Mr. Tierney said, he should not then 
express any opinion on the sum of 
100,000/. proposed to be granted to the 
Prince Regent. It was needless, as the 
right hon. gentleman did not mean to move 
it that night. At a future period he should 
certainly feel it his duty to notice it. If, 
however, it were stated, with the con- 
currence of his Royal Highness, as neces- 
sary to make good such out-goings as had 
unavoidably been called for in the course 
of the last year, and for those which his 
assumption of the regal office, permanent. 
ly, might now demand, he certainly would 
nét oppose it.—He felt it to be his duty to 
say a few words, because he was placed in 
a very strange situation as to the vote he 
was called on to give. He could wish to 
have been allowed more time ; first, that 
he might understand the plan; and next, 
that he might give it such full considera- 
tion as would enable him to vote correctly. 
Two points, of infinite importance, were 
brought before the Committee. One was 
a question purely of money, and one of a 
purely constitutional nature. He was 
called on to vote a large sum of money for 
the establishment of a second court, a thing 
unknown to the country and unrecognised 
by the constitution. His Majesty was 
still the sovereign of the country, and the 
Prince Regent was nothing more than a 
person substituted, by the vote of parlia- 
ment, to perform the royal functions. He 
thought none of the splendour of the regal 
office could be said to belong to the man. 
No individual ever reigned more beloved 
than the unfortunate George the Third ; 
no monarch deserved slhalhoar more than 
he did; and, if his vote were demanded 
on the principle of his Majesty’s virtues, 
he would willingly give it in support of 
his dignity ; but, he must also contemplate 
the proper splendour of the executive 
power; not coming in contact or collision 
with any other power, but standing, as it 
should do, on the highest eminence. The 
plan of the right hon. gentleman seemed 
to be to give her Majesty, on behalf of 
her royal consort, a separate court, on one 
side, while, on the other, the Prince Re- 
gent, as exercising the royal authority, 
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should possess a second. Was this, he 
would ask, necessary ? Sure he was, that 
it was most dangerous. The right hon. 
gentleman had demanded, would they re- 
duce his Majesty’s dignity to the mere si- 
tuation of a person in comfortable circum- 
stances? Certainly he would not. He 
would do much more. He would recol- 
lect what was due to his king. Yet, even 
if he acted much short of the plan proposed 
, by the right hon. gentleman, he thought 
he could do abundance, to shew to the 
country and to the right hon. gentleman, 
that, in due regard to the true splendour 
of his Majesty, he was as anxious as any 
man. What did the right hon. gentleman 
propose? Her Majesty was to have under 
her control, a Groom of the Stole, a Vice- 
Chamberlain, a Master of the Robes, four 
Lords of the Bedchamber, four Grooms of 
the Bedchamber, seven Equerries, &c. &c. 
and, in order to take care of his private 
property, with which, he had been taught 
to believe parliament had no more to 
do than with the property of the king of 
France, three new officers were to be ap- 
pointed. [The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer here said they were to be paid out of 
the estimated fund.] He did not care out 
of what fund they were to be paid; he 
had separated the question of money from 
that of the constitution. And could any 
man doubt that this establishment was set 
on foot for the purpose of creating a sepa- 
rate influence. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, that the provision in the Regency 
Bill, by which it was enacted that parlia- 
ment should be sitting for six weeks be- 
fore the restrictions could expire, was in- 
troduced to give the legislature an oppor- 
tunity of making an arrangement similar 
to that which he had now proposed. Now, 
he (Mr. T.) knew no such thing. It was 
stated at the time, to have been introduced 
to give his Majesty, if he should recover, 
an opportunity of resuming the royal au- 
thority with the same advisers as when he 
left it; but it now seemed as if the pro- 
ject was, to make a bargain for not con- 
tinuing the restrictions ; to stipulate, that, 
before they were taken off, a separate 
court should be formed, at the head of 
which her Majesty was to be placed. 
Was this necessary? He would not an- 
swer the question, but he would ‘state a 
fact to the House: his Majesty’s illness 
had continued: for fifteen months, and, 
since the beginning of last July, the re- 
strictions were not wanted ; for, from the 
evidence given by the physicians, before 
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the Committee, no hopes were entertained 
of his Majesty’s recovery after that period. 
What was the argument made use 6f 
when the Restrictions were proposed ? 
They were admitted to be, pro tanto, an in- 
fraction of the constitution ; but the neces- 
sity of the case was relied on. What was 
that necessity? The probability of his 
Majesty’s being able to resume his royal 
authority. The right hon. gentleman had 
said, “Iwill propose them for a year; 
but if before that time the case becomes 
hopeless, they may be taken off?” — Now, 
mark the conduct he pursued. Ever since 
the middle of July, even Dr. Heberden 
had ceased to hope, and yet the right hon. 
gentleman, postponed the meeting of par- 
liament to such a period, as necessarily 
continued the restrictions longer than 
they otherwise would have existed. The 
right hon. gentleman ought to submit to 
the House and to the country his reasons 
for having extended that unconstitutional 
Bill, and they were all agreed that it was 
unconstitutional, one moment longer than 
was absolutely necessary.—Now, as to 
the necessity of the establishment, he 
would observe, that, during his illness, 
four lords of the bedchamber, and several 
other officers, were attached to his Majes- 
ty’s household. He would ask, did any 
of them ever appear before him, or give 
any thing like a regular attendance? It 
was very astonishing, that while there was 
a hope of his Majesty’s recovery, none of 
them came near him; but now, when the 
physicians were of opinion he could not 
get better, there must, forsooth, be a court 
formed round him. That was the plain 
matter of fact; and, if the right hon. gent. 
could not answer it, he had made out no 
case.—He would say no more on this part 
of the subject at present, and he hoped he 
had said nothing to displease any person 
[in a low tone—* I do not mean my poli- 
tical opponents, but}her Majesty.” ]—He 
was anxious even to go out of the way, to 
guard himself from the possibility of mis- 
conception. With respect to the question 
of expence, it was clearly connected with 
the necessity of forming a second court ; 
for, if that was unnecessary, the expence 
of part of the establishment must also be 
unnecessary. He should be glad to know 
—but did not then press for an answer— 
whether four new lords of the bedcham- 
ber were to be added to the Prince Re- 
gent’s establishment, in the place of those 
in attendance on his Majesty. In his opi- 
nion, whatever was taken from the usual 
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establishment of his Majesty, when inthe 
exercise of the royal functions, should be 
westored to the Regent by new appoint- 
ments. As to the estimated expence, he 
understood that 100,000/. were to be 
taken from the Civil List, to support the 
dignity of the sovereign ; together with a 
sum of 60,000/. for his privy purse, and 
10,000/. from the Duchy of Lancaster, 
making 170,000. From this. 35,0001, 
must be deducted, leaving 135,000I. to 
defray the charges necessary for the care 
of the royal person. There were also 
10,0001. to her Majesty, on which, as he 
wished to treat her with the most delicate 
respect, he would not say one word. 
That made 145,000/. But the right hon. 
gentleman had omitted one point, namely, 
that as the Civil List now stood, her Ma- 
jesty received 58,0001. from it. This 
would make a sum total of 203,000/. as 
the actual amount to be placed at her dis- 
posal, for the care of herself and of his 
Majesty. His objection here was, that 
splendid personages were to be placed 
round his Majesty, at the same time that 
the Queen also had splendid personages 
attached to her household. Why could not 
one Master of the Robes and one Treasurer 
serve for both? It was not well to let it 
go out to the country, that, in his Majesty’s 
present state, a Master of the Robes was 
necessary to take care of his dress. The 
Civil List being reduced by the 100,000. 
drawn from it, and the Prince Regent 
being obliged. to throw 50,000/. into it, 
would leave him 120,000/.; 50,0001. 
which he gave in aid of the list, and 
70,0001. which remained in his own hands 
as Prince of Wales. It had been said, 
that the diminished expences to which 
the Regent was liable, compared with 
those incurred by his Majesty, made up 
for the difference of income. That was a 
point that required explanation. If those of 
the royal family, who were formerly sup- 
ported out of the Civil List by his Majesty, 
were not tolook to the Prince Regent for 
support, if he was to be released from that 
burden, then, so far, there was a diminution 
of expence ; but, if that was not the case, 
then he was not relieved onefarthing. Ifthe 
estimated 100,000/. for his Majesty’s sup- 
port, included all who resided in his fami- 
ly, that was certainly a reason for expect- 
ing that 70,000/. would defray the Re- 
gent’s expenditure. If the right hon. 
gentleman meant to inform them, that, 
-notwithstanding the additional sums which 
they were called on to vote in aid of the 
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Civil List, parliament must look forward to 
an annual exceeding of 124,000/. on the 
average; although he could understand 
the assertion, yet, till the accounts were laid 
before him, he could not give an opinion on 
its accuracy. But, befere his Roya! High- 
ness undertook to administer the Civil 
List, that question ought to be set at rest. 
They were told that the Civil List of 
Scotland, and the Droits of Admiralty, 
went to defray the exceeding, and if they 
were not sufficient, then the House would 
be called on. To this system parlia- 
ment, by a side-wind, were desired to 
pledge themselves; but, until the neces- 
sity for 124,000/, was proved, he would 
not vote for it. The statement of the right 
hon. gentleman abounded more in cir- 
cumlocutions and parentheses, than any 
speech, connected with accounts, he had 
ever heard. It made him suspect that 
those circumlocutions were introduced to 
entrap them. It was not his’intention to 
trouble the House so far as to put the ques- 
tion toa vote; but he could not suffer it 
to pass, without his protest against deem- 
ing himself pledged to support it in any 
future stage of the business. 

Mr. Sheridan did not intend to say any 
thing on the present occasion, but an ex- 
pression had fallen from the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in answer toa 
question from his right hon. friend, at which 
he was very much surprised. The question 
was, whether or not, as the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made no allusion to 
the Duchy of Cornwall, he considered the 
claim of the Prince of Wales as entirely 
abandoned? He answered that he had 
made no allusion to it: that in his opi- 
nion, the claim was utterly abandoned ; 
and, looking to the course of the debates 
on the subject, the House, he believed, 
had been of the same opinion. Now, what 
was the fact? In the year 1802, when 
the present lord Manners, then Mr. Sutton, 
brought down the Message on this subject 
to the House, there was a general feeling 
in favour of the justice of the claim, and 
great credit was given to the Prince for 
not pursuing it at that time. In 1803, his 
Majesty’s Message recommended the con- 
sideration of the Prince’s debts to the 
House; and the 60,0001. per annum, 
which had been locked up for their liqui+ 
dation, was liberated. He (Mr. Sheridan) 
had heard out of doors, that the Prince 
had relinquished his claim, and it was so 
stated in the loose reports of parliamen- 
tary debate, particularly in the Annual Re- 
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gister. On this authority, he supposed 
the right hon. gentleman had founded his 
assertion. He would refer him to the 
Journals of the House, on which the 
Prince’s Message, brought down by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt, was entered. Of that Message 
he would read a part, which would prove 
that the Prince had never relinquished his 
claims ; for, however, as it concerned him- 
self only, he might have felt inclined to 
do it, he could not, consistently with the 
principles of justice, as that property 
would descend to his heirs, and, even before 
them, he looked upon it as a fund belonging 
tohis creditors. Mr. Sheridan then read the 
Message from the Journals as follows:— 
« Mr. Tyrwhitt, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
and Private Secretary to his royal high- 
ness the prince of Wales, acquainted the 
House, that the Prince has felt, with the 
most sincere and affectionate gratitude, 
the gracious purpose of his Majesty, in 
recommending his present situation to the 
consideration of parliament :—That, hav- 
ing seen by the votes of the House of 
Commons, the manner in which they have 
received his Majesty’s recommendation, 
the Prince deems it incumbent on him to 
express his warmest acknowledgment of 
their liberality. At the same time the 
Prince, though fully convinced of the pro- 
priety of resuming his state, and greatly 
regretting any circumstance which tends 
to disappoint the wishes of his Majesty or 
of the House upon that subject, yet feels 
himself bound explicitly to declare that 
there are still claims remaining upon his 
honour and his justice, for the discharge of 
which he must continue to set apart in 
trusta large sinking fund, and consequently 
postpone, until the period of their liquida- 
tion, the resumption of that state and 
dignity, which, however essential to his 
rank and station, he knows, from dear- 
bought experience, could not, under his 
present circumstances, be resumed with- 
out the risk of incurring new difficulties. 
The Prince thinks that he owes it to him- 
self and to parliament to make this decla- 
ration to them with the same distinctness 
as he stated it to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment upon the first communication 
made to him of his Majesty’s benign in- 
tentions.’ With respect to the Prince’s 
claim to an account of the Revenues 
which accrued from the Duchy of Corn: 
wall irom the year 1762 to 1783;however 
strong his confidence in the validity of 
his claim, a confidence fortified by the 
greatest legal authorities, yet, as-he trusts 
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that, through the gracious interposition of 
his Majesty, and the liberality of parlia- 
ment, he shall be enabled otherwise to 
provide for those demands on his justice 
which alone induced him to assert his 
right, he now cheerfully relinquishes his 
suit, and has directed his law officers to 
forego all further proceedings.”—This, 
Mr. Sheridan contended, was a mere with- 
draw, not an abandonment of the Prince’s 
claim, which remained in full force. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt him- 
self called upon to offer a few observations, 
in consequence of the particular appeal 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to make to him, in the 
course of his speech. He begged leave 
to recal to the recollection of that right 
hon. gentleman, and of the Committee, 
that he had not drawn such a conclu- 
sion as was ascribed to him in the course 
of the observations which he had the ho- 
nour to submit to their consideration that 
night, and he begged leave distinctly to 
disclaim all that reference to Parliamen- 
tary Reports, and the Annual Register, 
which the right hon. gentleman had 
thought proper to ascribe to him, and as 
for the extract from the Journals, which 
he had. read, he was almost inclined to 
think that he had read it then for the first 
time. To recur, however, to what he had 
advanced in the course of the statement 
which he had the honour to submit to the 
Committee, he could not recollect that he 
had advanced any thing which expressed 
an opinion on the subject of those claims 
alluded to by the right hon. gentleman. 
He had been asked by one right hon. 
gentleman whether he had an intention of 
bringing any thing forward on the subject 
of the revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
to which he had a two-fold answer to give. 
In the first instance, he had not any in- 
tention of bringing forward any mention of 
those claims, as he had always been of 
opinion, that there was no ground for 
them; but he had never stated that he 
had any instructions on the subject from 
his Royal Highness, nor after such a testi- 
monial as had been read by the right hon. 
gentleman, was it likely that he should 
have received such instructions, nor was it 
consistent with the honour of the. Prince, 
after directing, in terms, his law officers 


.to relinquish the suit, in consequence of 


the aid afforded him by parliament. It 
was as little reconcileable with the en- 


‘lightened mind and acknowledged abili- 
‘ties of the right hon. gentleman, to ima- 
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gine, that, by possibility, any communi- 
cation of such a nature should be made to 
him. He thought, therefore, that on this 
point, he stood fairly with the House, be- 
yond the liability of misconception.—He 
had never expressed any opinion as pro- 
ceeding from his Royal Highness; he had 
only stated his own impression; and he 
left it to the candour of the House, whe- 
ther any interpretation other than what 
he had stated could be fairly placed upon 
what had fallen from him.—He would now 
trouble the Committee with a few words, 
in reference to some observations which 
had been made by the right hon. gentle- 
man who had spoken last but one. He 
-” the right hon. gentleman all the cre- 

it he deserved, for those very liberal 
feelings he professed towards her Majesty, 
and the other branches of the royal fa- 
mily, while he had to lament, at the same 
time, that the remarks he made, unfortu- 
nately were applied to himself. Yet 
while he had to lament this circumstance, 
he could hardly suppose that the right 
hon. gentleman -seriously imagined, that 
the new arrangement which he had sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the Com- 
mittee, was formed under the idea of any 
compromise, which was to barter the re- 
moval of the restrictions for the condition 
of establishing a new court. Did the 
right hon. gentleman suppose him capable 
of such a contract? Did he imagine that 
he could have submitted such a proposi- 
tion in aconference with his sovereign 
and his master? It was an impression 
which he confidently hoped there was no 
mind so constituted in that House, as to 
receive or to entertain ; and he could not 
help saying, that if the right hon. gentle- 
man had made the smallest reserve of that 
candour in his favour, which he had dis- 
played towards others, he could not have 
ascribed such a plan to him as that which 
he mentioned. In the proposition which 
he had made, he had been influenced by 
no sinister view whatever, nor could he 
have supposed that such would have been 
attributed tohim. The right hon. gentle- 
man had expressed a wish to know, how 
the sum of 100,000/, had any regard to 
the part of the royal family resident at 
Windsor, and to this he had to reply, that 
the object of the arrangement was, to 
cover that as well as the other expences 
he had enumerated ; and he thought it a 
fair ground for stating, that the establish- 
ment of his Majesty was larger than that 
of the Prince could be at Carleton-house. 
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With regard to the supernumerary lords 
of the bedchamber, he believed that their 
number had varied at different periods ; 
there had been some addition at one time, 
and at no time had they been under 
twelve. This point, however, he conceived 
would remain to be decided by his Royal 
Highness’s pleasure, and the whole ar- 
rangement had to pass through so many 
subsequent stages, that it would be unne- 
cessary to enlarge on it at present. This 
too, he thought, offered a sufficient reason 
against retarding, in its present stage, the - 
course of the proceedings, as the first step 
was essential to the advancement of the 
business. The resolutions did not go to 
pledge the Committee to too great an ex- 
tent. The first stated the necessity of a 
grant of 70,000/. on the Consolidated 
Fund ; and the second merely asserted the 
expediency of providing for the assump- 
tion of the royal authority by the Prince 
Regent. The sum could only be voted in 
a Committee of Supply, when it would be 
competent for any member to state his 
particular objections. 

Mr. Sheridan explained. The right hon. 
gentleman, he said, had not correctly 
stated the observations he had made. He 
believed the right hon. gentleman was as 
well versed in grammar as any man, and 
yet he was under some misapprehension 
here, for the words of the Message he had 
read certainly did not go to a positive re- 
linquishment of his claims by his Royal 
Highness, but expressly mentioned, that 
although his royal father and parliament 
should exercise their liberality towards 
him, yet that, unless he had some further 
provision towards satisfying the claims of 
his crediters, he could not consider his 
right impaired, though he withdrew his 
suit at law against the King his father. 
He did not mean te say that the claim 
should be now revived, but he denied that 
it had been relinquished; and he would 
venture to say, if the right hon. gentleman 
looked over the Journals before he went 
to bed, he would have the candour to come 
down on the report to-morrow, and de- 
clare his error. He really wished he could 
have some specific promise from him on 
the subject. In fact, most of the great 
legal authorities at that time (with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the right hon. gentle- 
man) had declared their opinion of the 
validity of the Prince’s claims. The Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, if present, could confirm 
the opinion he then gave; and lord Thur- 
low had been of the same opinion. 
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Mr. C. Adams said he did not rise to 
protract the debate, but merely to make 
an observation on the insufficiency of Carle- 
ton-house to accommodate the number of 
servants who must necessarily be in at- 
tendance in the household of the Regent. 
He therefore thought that an additional 
sum of a few thousands should be voted, 
aud could not be of any material conse- 

ence. 4 

The Resolutions were then put and 
agreed to, and the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, Jan. 18. 


PoPULATION OF THE SEVERAL CounTIEs 
oF Great Britain.] Mr. Mitford, from 
the Secretary of State’s Office, presented 
a Comparative Statement of the Popula- 
tion of the several Counties of Great Bri- 
tain, in the Years 1801 and 1811; shew- 
ing the Increase or Diminution thereof: 
together with the present State of the 
Returns called for by an Act of the last 
Session of Parliament. 

On the motion that this Account be 
printed, 

Mr. Rose said, he would take the present 
opportunity of making a few observations 
on the subject matter of the Account then 
before the House. No regular Census 
had been attempted to be taken of the’ 
population of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, until the year 1801, when the 
right hon. gentleman, who now filled the 
chair of that House, brought in a Bill for 
that purpose.—The right hon. gentleman 
said, that he, in the last session, had had 
the honour of introducing the measure, 
under which the late enumeration was 
made ; and he had great pleasure in 
stating to the House, that, in the course of 
the last ten years, since the Census of 1801, 
an increase of population, to the amount of 
more than one million and.a half, had 
taken place. In England that increase 
appeared to be ina ratio of 14 per centum; 
in Wales 12; and in Scotland 13. This 
increase in the amount of the population, 
exhibited an extent and duration unex- 
ampled in the history of this country ; 


-and what rendered it still more surprising 


was, that the increase of the males was as 
great as that of the females. The total 
~ Anosag of England, Scotland, and 

ales, in 1801, was 10,472,048; at pre- 
sent it amounted to 11,911,644; making 


an increase of 1,439,596 persons, actually 
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resident in the country ; which, added to 
170,000 men comprised in our army and 
navy abroad, made a total amount of 
1,609,498.—-He considered it a matter of 
great congratulation to the country that 
the population should have so much in- 
creased, when the drain of men for the 
army, navy, and merchant service was 
contemplated. It might perhaps be said, 
that, at the time when the country was 
called on to exult in such an increased 
population, it unfortunately appeared, that 
the employment for the lower orders had 
fallen off. Where such a circumstance 
occurred, it was to be regretted; but, he 
believed, in the manufacturing counties, 
and there only, had employment failed: 
every where else it kept pace with the in- 
crease of the population. And even there, 
it would be found, that the evil was not so 
generally felt as in the last year. But, 
taking the circumstances and situation of 
the country into consideration, it was of 
more importance to the empire that the 
population was in a state of progressive 
increase, than that partial instances of a 
failure of employ had occurred. It pro- 
bably might be alledged, that the appa- 
rent increase in the present Census arose 
in some measure from the former not hay- 
ing been properly executed; but he be- 
lieved the Census of 1801, which was en- 
trusted to nearly the same persons as were 
employed on the present occasion, was 
correct. There was a subject of infinite 
importance connected with this increased 
state of population ; he meant the facility 
of providing the people with food. Much 
had been stated on the high price of pro- 
visions, and the uncertainty-of a supply of 
grain from other countries. Means should, 
therefore, be devised, to enable the coun- 
try to supply itself. A person was then 
waiting to present an Account, which 
would place the subject of the importa- 
tion of grain in a very clear point of view; 
and it was a subject which required the 
most accurate information. By that ac- 
count it would be seen, that, in the period 
of eleven years, between 1775 and 1786, 
the average quantity of grain imported 
annually, was 564,413 quarters; from 
1787 to 1798, 1,136,101 quarters; and 
from 1799 to 1810, including three years 
of scarcity, 1,471,003 quarters. — The 
average prices were 30s. per quarter, in 
the first period, 40s. in the second, and 60s. 
inthe third. In the last year not less 
than 4,271,000/. went out of the country 
for the: sustenance of the inhabitants—a 
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matter of most serious import to the pub- 
lic. There was also another Account, by 
which it appeared that the~ consumption 
of wheat and flour imported from foreign 
countries, had been progressively increas- 
ing from 1775 to the present time. In 
1810, the quantity imported was 69$,000 
quarters; which clearly proved that the 
increased consumption of wheat was 
greater than that of all other grain, and 
that those who did not heretofore ordi- 
marily make use of wheat, now made it a 
“Sprincipal part of their food. To meet the 
growing wants of the population, without 
having récourse to foreign countries, was a 
most important object. He was aware 
that the inclosure of common and waste 
lands was carried to a great extent; but 
this did not keep pace with the necessi- 
ties of the country. What, then, could be 
added to their internal resources? He 
had no objection that all the lands fit for 
the growth of barley, oats, &c. should be 
continued under that species of tillage. 
But still this alone would not be sufficient; 
and he was persuaded that there was no 
way in which the country could effec- 
tually supply its population, except by 
encouraging and extending the planting 
of potatues, which would grow in those 
soils that were unfit for the cultivation 
of grain. There was also another source 
of supply, he meant the fisheries. It was 
strange, that in a maritime country, like 
this, fish was rarely to be seen, except at 
the tables of the rich. The poor received 
little or no benefit from that nutritious de- 
scription of aliment. There might be 
some prejudices against it; but the exer- 
tions of gentlemen in the different parts of 
the country, if rightly directed, would do 
them away. He himself had been enabled, 
at atime when the quartern loaf was ex- 
tremely dear, to supply the poor, in his 
immediate neighbourhood, with 22 pounds 
of good potatoes, and nine herrings, for 
fifteen pence: If the hints he had thrown 
out were acted upon, it would tend to in- 
troduce a variety of nutritious food 
amongst the lower orders of society, save 
a sum of 3,500,000/. annually to the 
country, increase the agriculture of the 
kingdom, and, by extending the fisheries, 
employ a hundred thousand persons in 
that way, which, more than any other, was 
calculated to uphold thenaval greatness of 
the empire. 

Mr. Brougham participated in the great 
‘satisfaction expressed by the right hon. 
gentleman, at the flourishing increase of 
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the population; and had derived much 
pleasure from‘ the sensible and impor- 
tant observations he had made on the 
subject of provisions ; a subject which 
the House should always keep in view, 
but particularly at the present mo- 
ment, when the country was threatened 
with a scarcity. He was not, however, 
prepared to agree with the right hon, 
gentleman to the full extent of his state 
ment. With respect to the great and 
progressive increase of population, since 
the Census of 1801, there certainly was an 
apparent increase; but whether, upon in- 
quiry, areal increase could be substan- 
tiated, was another matter. The point on 
which his doubt arose had been touched 
upon by the right hon. gentleman. In 
180}, under the then Population Act, a 
Census had been taken. Being a novel 
measure, and its machinery for the first 
time set at work, and, indeed, in part only 
created, its results could not be supposed 
to possess all that accuracy which was 
manifested on the present occasion, after 
the experiment had been once made. 
Even if the same persons were employed 
on each Census, it was apparent, that, 
having had the experience of the first, 
they would be more capable of a correct 
discharge of their duties, than when they 
originally undertook the task. There 
bwere other reasons, too, which operated 
against the correctness of the Census of 
1801. When the measure was first pro- 
posed, it had to struggle with the preju- 
dices of the people. That they were 
wrong he admitted; but their existence 
was known to every man in the country. 
Many persons had imbibed superstitious 
ideas on the subject. They conceived 
there was an ominous fatality, something 
extremely unlucky, in numbering the peo- 
ple; and they quoted certain passages 
from the Old Testament, in support of 
their -opinion. Those prejudices were 
now done away; and that circumstance, 
added to the increased experience of the 
persons to whom the operation of the pre- 
sent Act was entrusted, must have had the 
effect of producing a result nearer the 
truth, than could be procured under all 
the difficulties, arising from the novelty of 
the measure, the prejudices of the people, 
and the inexperience of those who were 
engaged in making the Census in 1801. 
‘The question, then, was, whether the error 
was one of increase or of diminution? 
From the probable causes of error which 
he had assigned, particularly the prejudice 
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against the Bill, he thought it was fair to 
infer, that the Census of 1801 made the 
population less than it really was; to what 
extent he would not pretend to say. But, 
as the present Census was, no doubt, more 
accurate, ‘those were included in it, who 
were not enrolled in the former, and thus 
an apparent increase, to a certain extent, 
was produced. Indeed, looking to the 
state of war in which the country had been 
so long engaged, the number of emigra- 
tions, and various other circumstances, he 
could not comprehend how the popula- 
tion could have increased in such asurpris- 
ing manner; for, contrasted with the 
neighbouring countries, the population of 
Great Britain made a progress compara- 
tively slow. But the important question 
was, taking for granted the alledged in- 
crease of population, whether.the advan- 
tages derivable from it were so great as 
the right hon, gentleman seemed to think? 
And here, one point had been omitted by 
him, which might have been very properly 
introduced when he spoke of the high 
price of provisions. He thought that an 
account of the increase of the Poor’s Rates 
ought to have béen laid on the table along 
with the documents to which the right 
hon. gentleman had alluded. That, per- 
haps, would have shewn, that the comfort 


and happiness of the people had not in- 


creased with their numbers. He would 
now call the attention of those persons 
who were particularly connected with the 
measure, to a very great defect in the law, 
as it at present stood. He conceived that 
it ought to have extended to Ireland. A 
Census of the inhabitants of that part of the 
empire ought to be taken, pointing out, if 
possible, the progressive increase for the 
last twenty years, or, at all events, since 
the legislative union., He regretted, ex- 
tremely, that such a measure had not been 
heretofore resorted to; particularly when 
they were on the eve’ of agitating that 
most important subject, the State of Ire- 
land. When they were about to enter 
into a dispassionate inquiry into the state 
of the people of that country, for the pur- 
pose of securing the rights and redressing 
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the wrongs, of a great part of its popula- 
tion, it was deeply to be lamented that 
same such salutary act had not been in- 
troduced 12 years ago; or, at any rate, 
last year. If a Census were directed to 
be taken there, it would be right, in his 
opinion, to have the number of persons 
attached to each religious sect specified. 
How many Catholics, Protestants, and 
Dissenters, that, at one view, their nume- 
rical relation, to each other might be dis-~ 
The hon. and learned gentle- 
man concluded by recommending the sub- 
ject to the serious consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. 

Mr. Rose observed, that he had for- 
merly moved for Accounts in order to as- 
certain the amount of the Poor’s Rate, and 
bad written a pamphlet on the subject, 
which were proofs that it had not’ 
escaped his attention. , 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, agreed with the 
hon. and learned gentleman in the pro- 
priety of instituting a Census for the popu- 
lation of Ireland, and stated.as the result 
of his own personal inquiries and informa- 
tion, that the population of Ireland had 
been long rapidly augmenting. 

Mr. P. Moore observed, that the right 
hon. gentleman, on a motion for_ printing 
a document, *had addressed the House, at 
some length, on one subject whieh was, 
and one which was not before them. As 
to the paper which was on the table, it 
carried evidence of its falshood on the 
face of it. It wasstated to be.a document 
shewing the strength of the empire. If it 
was so, why was Ireland not included ? 
The population of England, Scotland, and 
Wales, was 11,000,000. And were the 
six million of Ireland to be forgotten ; 
many of whom were then fighting the 
battles of the empire, and made part of 
that army and-+navy which swelled the 
list then before the House? If Ireland 
was really considered as part of the effec- 
tive strength of the empire, it was a cri- 
minal deficiency to omit her population. 


The said Return was then ordered to be 
printed, and is as follows: 
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ComPARATIVE STATEMENT of the PoruLaTion of the several Counties of Great Britain, 
in the Years 1801 and 1811; shewing the Increase or Diminution thereof: together with 


the present State of the Returns called for by an Act of the last Session of Parliament. 


ENGLAND. 





CounTIEs. 


POPULATION 1801. 
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SCOTLAND. 





POPULATION 1801. POPULATION 1811. 
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Saires. os 


crease. 


Males. | Females. |. Total. Males. Females. Total. 





55,625 67,457 | 123,082 13,821) ... 60,973 75,930 | 136,903 
33,767 38,092 |, ‘71,859 13,726.) ... 40,675 44,910 85,585 
39,666 44,640 84,596 19,648 | ... 48,506 55,448 | 103,954 
16,067 19,740 35,807 -- 14,911 19,189 34,100 
14,294 16,327 30,621 ee 14,466 16,313 30,779 
Soon 6,259 11,791 282} ... 5,545 6,488 12,033 
Caithness... .........} 10,183 12,426 22,609 810] .. 10,608 12,811 23,419 
Clackmanan 5,064 5,794 10,858 15S... 5,715 6,295 12,010 
Dumbarton 9,796 10,914 20,710 3,479]... 11,569 12,820 24,189 
Dumfries 25,407 29,190 54,597 8,363 | ... 29,347 33,613 62,960 
54,224 68,750} 122,954 25,490 | ... 64,903 83,541 | 148,444 
11,763 14,942 26,705 ¥,403| ... 12,401 15,707 28,108 
42,952] 50,791 93,743 y 45,968 | 55,304) 101,272 
45,461 53,666 99,127 8,137}... 48,151 59,113} 107,264 
Haddington 13,890 16,096 29,986 LVF. | cate 14,252 16,952 31,164 
Inverness.........06 33,801 40,491 74,292 4,123 | .. 35,749 42,666 78,415 
12,104 14,245 26,349 1,090 ... 12,580 14,859 27,459 
3,116 3,609 6,725 520] ... 3,466 3,779 1,245 
13,619 15,592 29,211 4,473 | ... 15,788 17,896 $3,684 
68,100 78,599 | 146,699 45,053 |... 88,688 | 103,064) 191,752 
Linlithgow 8,129 9,715 17,844 3,607. cosy 8,374 10,577 19,451 
Nairn 5,639 4,618 8,257 - -| 3,530 4,721 8,251 
Orkney & Shetland; 20,793 26,051 46,824 - -/| 20,151 26,002 46,153 
Peebles 4,160 4,575 8,735 1,200 | 4,846 5,089 9,935 
Perth P 58,808 67,558 | 126,566, 8,727 |.... 64,034 71,059} 135,093 
Renfrew $6,068 41,988 78,056$ 14,540 | ... 41,960 50,656 92,596 
Ross & Cromarty..) 25,494 29,849 55,343 5DID |. nc 27,640 33,213 60,853 
Roxburgh 15,813 17,869 33,682 3,548 | .. 17,113 20,117 37,230 
; 2,356 2,714 5,070 SIS"... 2,750 3,139 5,889 
Stirling 23,875 26,950 | . 50,825 4,549 | ane 27,745 30,429 58,174 
Sutherland ......... 10,425 12,692 23,117 SID). 10,488 13,141 23,629 
Wigtown ......0..04 10,570 12,348 22,918 3,973 oe 12,205 14,686 26,891 
































Totals "34,581 ] 864,487 11,599,068 | 208,180 2384] 825,577] 979,487 | 1,804,864 





SUMMARY. 





POPULATION 180%. ,3 5 POPULATION 1811. 
& 
La 


Males. Females. Totai. Males. Females. Total. 











England _.....ss0s«/3,987,935 [4,343,499 | 8,331,49411,167,966 | ... [4,555,257 [4,944,143 | 9,499,400 
257,178 | 284,368] 541,546) 65,834] ... | 289,414] 317,966] 607,380 
734,581 | 864,487 | 1,599,06¢} 208,180 |2384) 825,377 | 979,487 | 1,804,864 
Army, Navy, &c...} 470,598} - - -{| 470,5981 169,902}... } 640,500] + - ~]| 640,500 
































Totals 5,450,292 | 5,492,354] 10,942,64641,611,882 | 238446,310,548 {6,241;596 |12,552,144 
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REMARKS, 


1. In order that the Comparative Statement of the Population of the several Counties in 1801. and 
1811 might be made as perfect as the preseut state of the Returns of 1811 permits, the few outstanding 
deficiencies have been supplied from the Returns of 1801 ; and it is supposed that the uncertainty-thénce 
arising can scarcely amount to a Thousand Persons in any one of the few Incomplete Counties; excepting 
only in Monmouthshire. The apparent Diminution in Banffshire chiefly arises from three Parishes 
being now returned wholly in neighbouring Counties, which Parishes in 1801 were returned partly or 
wholly in Banfisbire. 2, The Number of Males composing the Army, Navy, &c. includes the Regu- 
lar Army, the Artillery, and the British Regular Militia, all according to the latest Returns to Parlia- 
ment ;, but the Regiments of Local Militia, which were embodied for Training and Exercise on the 27th 
May 1811, have been ascribed to their respective Counties. With the Navy are included the Royal 
Marines: and to all these are added the Seamen employed in navigating Registered Vessels. ——3. The 
larger Abstracts, both of the Enumeration and Parish Register Returns, will be presented to Parliament 
when the respective Returns shall have been completed ; in furtherance of which purpose, Letters and 
Blank Schedules have been dispatched to all the Places where any Deficiency is. supposed to exist.—— 
16th January 1812, Jxo. Rickman, 
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Kine’s Houstnorp Bitt.}] Mr. Lush- 
éngton appeared at the bar, with the Re- 
port of the Resolutions relative to the ar- 
rangement of his: Majesty’s Household. 
On the question that the Report be brought 
up, 

Mr. Creevey rose and said, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he un- 
derstood him correctly, bad calculated that 
the sum of 120 or 130,000/. would cover 
any deficiency of the Civil List. This he 
intended to supply by a contribution from 
the Droits of the Admiralty. Against such 
a measure, he must enter his protest. The 
right hon. gentleman had no right, asa 
minister of the crown, to dole out thase 
funds as he thought fit; they were strictly 
the property of the subjects of this coun- 
try, and ought this year to be brought 
into the Supply. He would not enter 
into the subject now, because an hon. and 
learned friend of his (Mr. Brougham) had 
already given notice of a motion respect- 
ing the Droits of Admiralty. When parlia- 
ment gave to his Majesty $00,000. per 
ann. for the Civil List, they little imagined 
that afund of 8 millions additional re- 
mained behind. They little expected to 
have heard it laid down as law, that § mil- 


lion of the Droits-of Admiralty, was as’ 


much the property of his Majesty, as the 
estate of any gentleman in that House be- 


longed to him. ‘The House had come to 
the determination of granting the Prince 
Regent 100,000/. He did not object to 
that; but when they had given him the 
fall measure which was demanded, it was 
not right that he should have it in his 
power, if any rapacious adviser should so 
direct him, previous to a declaration of 
war, (he would suppose with America,) to 
sweep the ships of that country from the 
sea, and thus put millions of money into 
his pocket. There was another point, of 
minor importance, which he also thought 
it necessary to notice ; he meant the Lee- 
ward Island Duties. ‘These also, he con- 
tended, were the property of the public, 
and should be brought. in aid of the sup- 
ply. His present Majesty, he was aware, 
had not given them up; but they had 
been given up by Queen Anne, and by 
George the First and Second. Whena 
new agreement was about to be made, it 
was sight that these disputed matters 
should be settled; and, before the Civil 
List act was passed, the Honse ought to 
come to aplain understanding on these 
two great questions. As those matters 
were constituted at present, they were not 
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productive of so much benefit to the 
crown, as of evil to the public. What 
were they to think, when they saw those 
funds a constant source of corrupt in- 
fluence; when they beheld the law officers 
stand up. and talk of the sacred claim, 
which the crown had on them, and yet 
beheld ministers divide them among their 
relations and dependants? He alluded to 
the Leeward Island Duties, the property of 
the public, which were parcelled out 
among the ministers and their adherents. 
This he was ready to prove, and, ata 
future day, he would submit a motion to 
the House on the subject. 

Mr. Brand stated, that he entirely coin- 
cided in what had fallen from the last 
speaker ; his opinion decisively was, that 
the Droits of Admiralty ought to be given 
up for. the benefit of the public. This 
question, however,-was now in the hands 
of an hon. and learned friend of his, quite 
able to do it justice. He now wished to 
advert to another subject, the arrangements 
of the household. By the plan of the 
righthon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
it was proposed to vote 170,000/. to the 
support and maintenance of. the king and 
queen. ‘This he thought a most immode- 
rate sum. With respect to the means of 
supplying this expenditure, 100,000/. was 
to be taken from the Civil List, and 
70,0004. to be provided by a vote of par- 
liament. This vote he professed his in- 
tention of opposing in every stage. He 
thought that instead of the double transfer 
from the Prince’s income to the Civil 
List, and from the Civil List to his 
Majesty’s. household, it was much better 
that there should have been but one, 
were it only for the sake of avoiding 
complexity. He was far from wish- 
ing that the Prince Regent should not en- 
joy every arto | for discharging all. en- 
gagements on his justice or his honour, 
but it certainly did appear that his Royal 
Highness would, upon a full balance, re- 
ceive 70,000/. per annum more than his 
Majesty had been accustomed to receive. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not clearly comprehend what it 
was that he was cailed upon to explain by 
the hon. gentleman. He did not even 
know after all the hon. gentleman had 
said, whether both their views of the 
subject were not alike. The hon. gentle- 
man, however, seemed to labour under one 
particular error, which was, that 70,0001. 
additional was demanded from the public 
for the establishment of his Majesty’s 
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household alone. The fact was that the 
additional 70,000/. was granted in view of 
the establishments both of his Majesty 
and the Prince Regent; and when the 
hon. gentleman had candidly declared, 
that he did not think such an additional 
grant extravagant, he was at a loss to con- 
ceive the aim or strength of his objection. 
If he understood it at all, it must have 
been that the hon. gentleman complained 
of the additional grant of 70,000/. when 
the Civil List was given over to thejPrince 
Regent in a diminished state of 50,0001. 
He should endeavour, as briefly and ex- 
plicitly as he could, t6 explain what he 
said last night on this point; and he 
hoped that the hon. member would then 
see the state of the case in a satisfactory 
manner. In the first place, 100,000/. was 
to be taken from the Civil List, which, 
with the 70,000/, additional grant, would 
be appropriated for the establishment of 
the king. “To supply part of this defi- 
ciency of 100,000. in the Civil List, 
50,0001. was to be taken from the Exche- 
quer revenue of the Heir Apparent, and 


added to it; and instead of extinguishing» 


the residue of this revenue, 53,0001. of it 
were to be continued to be received by 
the Prince Regent, and the other 17,0001. 
were to go as usual to the Princess. So 
that in fact the diminution of the Civil 
List was in contemplation of the more 
contracted expences which the smaller 
family of the Prince Regent would only 
render necessary ; and the continuance of 
the 53,000/. to the Prince Regent of his 
Exchequer allowance, was in the view of 
its being just and necessary for his Royal 
Highness to satisfy those honourable obli- 
gations at which the hon. gentleman had 
hinted. The cause of adding the 50,000/. 
from the Exchequer allowance, to meet 
the deficiency of the Civil List, was to 
satisfy the ordinary charges of Lord 
Steward, Lord Chamberlain, and others, 
usually paid out of that fund. This was 
all the explanation whieh he had to offer 
the hon. gentleman on that part of the 
subject.—Another hon. gentleman had 
made some observations on the appropria- 
tion’ of the Droits of the Admiralty, to 
satisfy the general deficiency of the Civil 
List; and had alluded, with no little de- 
gree of severity, to what he called the dis- 
tribution of that species of property, by 
Ministers among their relatives, and de- 
péndants. If a history of thé grants made 
from this fund should be required by par- 
ligment, he had for himself to say, that he 
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would give every information in his power 
onthe subject, in the fullest and freest 
manner. But he must say, that he never 
heard any of the grants made from that 
fund animadverted on before with any 
particular severity in that House. There 
certainly was one grant to an officer, (sir 
Home Popham), which was argued upoa 
before, and had gone through a con- 
siderable deal of discussion; and which 
grant was made to that officer under the 
idea of the peculiar pressure of losses 
arising from captures and other sources, 
But as to any grants from ministers to the 
relatives or dependants of ministers, he 
would venture to say, that with the ex- 
ception of this 12,000/. there was no such 
thing. There certainly was no grant 
which could justify the hon. member in 
making against ministers that charge of 
abusive distribution of this property, which 
the hon. gentleman had thought proper to 
throw out-against them. The hon. gentle- 
man stated, that whenever the law-officers 
of the crown mentioned this property, 
they considered it as the sacred and pri- 
vate property of the crown; and yet that 
the ministers, in defiance of such declara- 
tions, dealt it out to their relatives and de- 
pendants, For his part he could state, and 
he did not know whether it was to him a 
misfortune or a merit, that for the last 
four years and a half that he had been in 
administration, neither himself, nor one of 
his relatives or connections, had received 
one single shilling of this money. It was 
his duty, however, to state, and it was also 
but justice to his predecessors to say, that 
if any man supposed that those ‘funds, (he 
meant the Droits of the Admiralty, and 
the 43 per cents duties, to which the 
hon. gentleman shad likewise alluded) 
had been misapplied, he did-not wish to 
keep any such misapplication from the 
knowledge of parliament, by resisting any 
inquiry which gentlemen might choose to 
institute for that purpose. For his own 
part, however, he begged again todeclare, 
that not one farthing from those funds had 
ever been received by him. 

Mr. Creevey, in explanation, stated, that 
he had confined his observations to the 44 
per cent. fund. He would pledge himself 
to prove that grants had been made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived that the hon. gentleman meant the 
observation to be generally applied, for so 
he understood him in terms. 

Mr. Brand re-stated his objections, not- 
withstanding the-explanation of the right 
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hon. gentleman, to the additional grant of 
70,0001. to the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Yorke observed, that of the 70,0001. 
which his Royal Highness received from 
the exchequer, a sum of 17,000/. was paid 
to her royal highness the Princess of 
Wales, and the difference between those 
two sums remained at the disposal of the 
Prince Regent.” 

Mr. Fremantle was disposed to vote any 
sum which could contribute to the com- 
fort of his Majesty ; but he must object to 
the manner in which that splendour and 
comfort was proposed to be afforded, and 
to creating'a new Civil List revenue. He 
wished to know why the whole of the 
Civil List establishment was not transfer- 
red to his royal highness the Prince Regent. 
Was it from any distrust of the Prince that 
it was not to be so transferred? Did the 
right hon. gentleman suppose that his 
Royal Highness would not render all the 
comforts to his royal father and sovereign 
of which he stood in need? If it was ne- 
-cessary, he would give his Royal High- 
‘ness 3 or 400,000i. in addition to the Civil 
List, if that could contribute to the happi- 
ness of his Majesty. . Such a regulation as 
‘the one he now proposed would be infi- 
nitely more advantageous to the country. 

Mr. Sheridan wished to say a few words 
respecting the Message of the Prince in 
the year 1803, mentioned last night. It 
appeared that this Message had not only 
been misunderstood by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but thiat it 
had also been misunderstood out of doors, 
and .in particular, that the editor of a very 
respectable morning paper, the Morning 
Chronicle, had fallen into precisely the 

‘same mistake. With the, permission of 
the House he would read the passage he 
alluded to— 

The Speaker wished to know whether 
the right hon. gentleman meant to make a 
complaint against the person alluded to, 

because it was rather a novel thing to in- 

_troduce newspapers, and make references 
to them in the manner the right hon. 
gentleman had done. In reminding the 
House of the novelty of the right hon. 
gentleman’s proceeding, he had performed 
his duty, and it was for them to decide 
whether the right hon. gentleman should 
go on. or desist. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he would not urge the 
matter farther. He hoped his conduct had 
always been sufficiently respectful to the 

. Chair and the House. He could assure the 

Speaker, however, that in the course of 
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his parliamentary life, he had frequently 
known notice taken of minor misrepresen- 
tations out of doors, without the smallest 
intention of founding any specific com- 
plaint on them. 

The Speaker said, if such was the plea- 
sure of the House, the right hon. gentle. 
man would proceed. 

On this there were a few cries of ques. 
tion! and the subject was dropped. The 
Resolutions were then agreed: to, and a 
Bill was ordered to be brought in there- 
upon. ‘ 


CommiTTEE oF Supply — MIsceLLANEs 
ous Services.] The House having re- 
solved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Yorke said, that in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country, it would not 
be expedient to reduce the number of sea- 
men ; aud he should propose to the House, 
therefore, that the same number be voted 
for this year as for the last. He then 
moved, 

1. “ That 145,000 men be employed 
for the sea service for the year 1812, ine 
cluding 31,400 royal marines : 

2. “That a sum not exceeding 3,345,8751. 
be granted for wages of the said men, for 
13 months at the rate of 1/. 15s. 6d, per 
man per month: 

3. “ That 4,453,312/, 10s. be granted 
for victualling the same : 

4, “That 3,675,7501. be granted for 
wear and tear of the ships: 

5. “ That 659,750. be granted for ord- 
nance for sea service on board the said 
ships.” —Agreed to. 

Mr. Wharton then moved the following 
Miscellaneous Services for the year 1812, 
which were agreed to. 

For the relief of Ameri- £. 5. 

can Loyalists ...... 20,000 

For the relief of the Tou- 
lonese and Corsican Emi- 

BTANES crecccccrccrcceccscce 

For the relief of the St. 
Domingo Sufferers ...... 
For the relief of the Dutch 
Emigrants ..ssreccerseees 
For the relief of the suf- 
fering Clergy and Laity 
Of France....sccceseeeeevee 123,152 
Forthereliefofthe French 
Emigrant Laity resident 
in Jersey and Guernsey 
For the relief of the poor 
French Refugee Laity .. 
For the relief of the poor 
French Refugee Clergy 


12,000 
8,000 


3,800 


3,411 16 
4,791 12 
L7is 4 





* - ‘Wiiscellankons Services. 


For Protestant Dissenting » 
Ministers in Ireland ... 
For Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers in England... 
For defraying the charge 
of the superintendence 
Of Aliens ......cccceereeeee 
For deftaying the ex- 
pence of the Public Of 
fice, Bow Street, for 
1812 eee eeteosece jeevreoe ‘eee 
For defraying the ex- 
pence of confining, taain- 
taining, and employing 
Convicts at home 
For defraying the ex- 
pence of Law Charges.. 
For defraying the extra- 
ordinary expences that 
may be incurred for Pro- 
secations, &e. relating 
to the Coin of this king- 
AON .. rcorecrvsrersvocvioves 
To defray the charge of 
Printing fur the House 
of Lords, and for print- 
ing Acts of Parliament, 
for the present Session.. 
For defraying the exe 
pence of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Pa- 
pers; by order of the 
House of Commons, dur- 
ing the present Session. 
For defraying the ex- 
pence of printing the 
Votes of the House of 
Commons during the 
present session ...... ade 
To make good the defi+ 
crency of the Grant of 
1811, for defraying the 
expence of printing Bills, 
Reports, and other Pa- 


pers eCeeeeersevrdsesseossebes 


800 0 


1,700 0 


8,050 42 


12,000 0 


70,800 


20,000 


- 45000 


44676 6 


Mr. Tierney begged leave to take this 
opportanity of calling the attention of the 
House to what appeared to him to be a 
most shameful waste of the public money. 


He alluded to the extravagant manner m_ 
which plans and plates were printed, and | 


particularly to those of the Bogs of Ire- 
land, which: were executed in a ‘manner 
rather calculated to adorn-a library than 
to instruct. members in the subject they 
were intended to illustrate. ‘The expence 
was become so heavy, that he'was sure he 
should be pardoned for troubling the Com- 
mittee on the subject. 
(VOL. XXTI. } 
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The Speaker said, that the Committee 
had every reason to be obliged to. the 
right hon. gentleman for calling their at+ 
tention to the subject. The fact was, that 
great extravagance had prevailed in that 
department at different times. He sup+ 
posed the Chairman of the Committee 
must have been generally imposed on. 
The House had already taken notice of 
these expensive plaris, and determined as 
acheck in future, that nothing should be 
published upon paper larger than a jour- 
nal sheet without application to him. In 
furtherance of this Resolution, he had 
taken care not to give his sanction to any 
more expensive undertakings, unless when 
told by the Chairman of a Committee that 
it was indispensibly necessary. As to the 
case to which the right hon. gentleman 
particularly alluded respecting the scale 
of the plans of the bogs in Ireland, it was 
drawn in that ‘country, and originally 
upon a much larget plan; on his obyect+ 
ing to it a smaller one was adopted, ac- 
companied at the same time by a state- 
ment that a smaller one would not be 
sofficient to explain the subject to the 
House.. Undoubtedly, if it was necessary 
to mark all the subdivisions, a smaller 
could not well be adapted, and the Com- 
mittee might recollect that they were ex- 
ecuted under the parliamentary commis+ 
sioners appointed by the act for the 
Drainage of Bogs in Ireland. 

Mr. Tierney said, he did hot impute any 
thing to the right hon. gentleman, whose 
conduct he was certain was perfectly 
proper on the occasion; but he thought it 
his duty to call their attention to the fact 
itself. Some means onght to be devised 
by Parliament to prevent the recurrence 
of such practices, 

Mr. Fitzgerald said that he had heard 


| the subject a good deal discussed by the 


commissioners, whose opinions seemed td 


be, that a smaller plan would not answer 


the purpose. 

The Speaker expressed a hope, that what 
had passed that night would make such an 
impression on the minds of gentlemen who 
were appointed Chairmen of Committeés, 
as would call their attention particularly 
to the subject. 

Mr. Whitbread begged leave, before the 
Chairman left the chair, to put a question 
which he feared should rather have been 
proposed when the vote for the seamen 
was proposed. The subject, however, 
had excited so much agitation in the pub- 


| 4ic mind, that he trusted he should be 


(9) 
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permitted to put it in the present instance. 
He did not mean to throw any blame upon 
any individual whatever, but he wished 
the right hon. gentleman would state to 
the House why those two great ships, the 
St. George and Defence, had been left in 
such a situation as had caused their loss, 
and by what means ‘that loss was occa- 
sioned. 

Mr. Yorke, evidently much affected, re- 
plied, that with regard to the loss incurred 
it was certainly but too true. The ships 
and the stores were of little importance, 
but the number of gallant lives destroyed 
by that unfortunate accident was import- 
ant indeed: With regard to the circum- 
stances by which we had sustained so 
great a loss, they were entirely owing to 
those accidents of wind and weather which 
it was impossible to foresee and to pro- 
vide against. The ship Hero, the loss of 
which we had also to lament, was cast 
away, owing, he believed among other 
causes, to a fault in the navigation, and not 
making allewance for the current which 
prevailed in those seas. It was a matter 
that deserved consideration, in order to 
correct the error in the navigation in the 
North Roads, and by that means to pro- 
vide against such occurrences hereafter. 


With regard to the ships alluded to in 
the hon. gentleman’s question, he could 
state that orders were issued from the Ad- 
miralty, directing that no ships should re- 
main in the North Seas after the Ist of 
November. The weather however pre- 
vented the convoy from arriving until 


the 17th of that month. In the storm one 
of the vessels fell foul of the other, which 
by the shock lost its-rudder. After the 
Defence was sunk, the St. George. was 
driven on shore, but expectations were en- 
tertained of-her weathering out the storm, 
so much so that the admiral did not shift 
his flag, as he might have done. Unfor- 
tunately, however, those expectations 
were not realized. As to the detention of 
the convoy, it was owing entirely to the 
state of the weather ; and so far was the 
admiralty from being to blame, that many 
applications were made for convoys to 
the Baltic, at a.later period, and were re- 
fused. 

Mr. Whitbread repeated that he did not 
mean to impute the slightest blame to any 
individual. He was perfectly satisfied 
with the right hon. gentleman’s statement, 
and with the feeling which he manifested 
on the occasion. 

Mr. Hutchinson inquired whether it was 





the intention of ministers to make any 
alterations in the establishment of the 
Royal Marines, so as to answer the rea- 
sonable expectations of that most useful 
corps. If not, he should, on a future 
day, submit a motion on the subject to the 
House. 
Mr. Yorke replied, that as he should 
have another and a better opportunity of 
entering into the subject, he.did not now 
think it necessary to give any direct an- 
swer. 


Nicntty Watcu anp PoLicE OF THE 
Metropouis.] .Mr. Secretary Ryder said, 
that in rising to move for a Committee to 
examine into the State of the Nightly 
Watch of the Metropolis, he did not feel it 
necessary to enter at any great length into 
the reasons by which he was induced to 
bring forward such a motion. At the 
same time, he felt himself justified in 
stating, that if the expediency of the 
measure rested upon the late horrible 
murders alone, by which two whole fami- 
lies had been completely exterminated, 
the atrocity of those crimes would in 
themselves have afforded a sufficient 
ground. It was true that no system of 
police could prevent the conimission of 
such murders, while there were persons 
vile and abandoned enough to commit 
them, under such circumstances of dextrous 
depravity; but as a better regulation of 
the Nightly Watch must have a tendency ' 
to diminish the chances, it was right that 
it should be resorted to. Those gentle- 
men who had seen other countries, and 
attended to their internal situation and 
government, must know that even in 
places where the peace was committed to 
the care of an armed police, a police fur- 
nished with all those powers, with which 
under a despotism it was possible to fur- 
nish it, without. any regard to the pre- 
judices of the people; they must know, that 
even in such places and under such regu- 
lations, atrocities such as those were com- 
mitted almost nightly, without exciting any 
of those deep impressions under which the 
mind of this country at present suffered ; 
and it might be regarded‘as a proof, that 
few acts of the kind were committed here, 
when they looked to the consternation 
excited in the: present instance. It cer- 
tainly was true, that for the last three or 
four months, offences, though not altoge- 
ther of so horrid:a description, were mul- 
tiplied beyond. the, experience of former 
years; and though many accounts had 
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got into the public prints which were true, 
many also that had appeared were ex- 
aggerated, and many utterly false. He 
knew not whether the gentlemen around 
him were acquainted with the law by 
which the Nightly: Watch was regulated. 
In former times each parish provided for 
itself, and it was not until the year 1774, 
that parliament had interfered, and passed 
an act which applied only to fifteen of 
the most populous parishes. By that act, 
directors and trustees were appointed, 
under whose controul, the watch; the 
patrole and the beadles, were all placed, 
and who were entrusted also with the 
power of assessing the rates upon each 
parish. It was no wonder that this act 
should be found insufficient at the present 
day; when they considered the enormous 
increase of the metropolis. He should 
not trouble the House by attempting to 
enumerate the various instances in which 
the provisions of this act were evaded 
and neglected: it would be sufficient to 
mention one. The act required that the 
trustees should appoint none but “ able 
bodied men” to guard the streets at night, 
and he would leave to their own observa- 
tion to decide how far this was complied 
with, He had been credibly informed 
that there were many instances in which 
those who were too old to earn their 
bread, were appointed.to the situations of 
watchmen, in order to prevent their be- 
coming a burden tothe parish. These 
certainly were not the men to secure the 
lives and properties of the inhabitants 
of this vast metropolis. And if the House 
agreed with him in the appointment of 
the Committee for which he should move, 
it would be for that Committee not only 
to consider the act of parliament he 
had alluded to, but also the variety of 
local acts upon the same subject. It 
would be for them to decide whether it 
was advisable to alter the system entirely, 
or whether it would be sufficient to en- 
force the present act without any innova- 
tion. It would be for them to consider 
what course they would recommend, and 
therefore it was quite unnecessary, indeed 
it would be unbecoming, in him to antici- 
pate that by proposing any arrange- 
ment of his own. As far, however, as he 
had thought upon the subject, he had no 
objection to state generally, that he rather 
mclined to thé notion of enforcing the 
present system by adequate provisions, 
than of having recourse to any new act. 
Tt was material, he thought, for him to 
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state, that when the legislature found it 
necessary to turn their attention to this 
subject, they did so in consequence of. the 
variety of local acts applicable to each 
parish, and producing a confusion which 
it was of the utmost consequence to re- 
medy : for-instance, the parish of Pancras 
was divided into seven districts, each of 
which had its own local acts. The inte- 
rests of the parties thus created, should be 
discussed and reconciled as well as possi- 
ble with the new arrangement; and this 
was one of the principal reasons which 
had induced him to prefer the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, to any other mode 
of proceeding. The House had adopted 
the same course in the year 1774, and it 
was his intention, in the present case, to 
propose those. gentlemen to be on the 
Committee, who were most interested, as 
well as most likely to be acquainted with 
the nature of the different interests that 
would be affected by the change. He 
should therefore move, if the House 
agreed to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, that the members for London, 
Westminster, Middlesex and Surrey, 


should be members of the same.—The 
right hon. Secretary concluded with 
moving, “ That a Committee be appointed 
to examine into the State of the Nightly 


Watch of the Metropolis and the Pa- 
rishes adjacent.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, he-was utterly 
surprised at the confined terms of the mo- 
tion just made by his right hon. friend. 
No one, he was persuaded, who was ac- 
quainted with what had recently passed, 
and with the alarm and terror which had 
spread throughout the metropolis, but 
must have expected that some more ex- 
tensive measure would have been resorted 
to than that now under consideration. 
He should have thought, thata Committee 
appointed upon such an occasion, would 
have found it necessary to inquire, not 
only into the state of the Nightly Watch, 
but into the causes of the alarming in- 
crease of felonies and crimes ; and he was 
sure, that a comprehensive view of this 
kind would be more calculated to produce 
the desired effect than the contracted 
course recommended by his right hon. 
friend. He had no other. means than were 
common to every one of informing him- 
self upon the different facts connected 
with this question; but no doubt, he ima- 
gined, could exist of the increase of crimes 
of an atrocious character, whatever opi- 
nion might be entertained of the causes 
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which led to that increase; and if such a 
doubt did exist, a reference to the Returns 
bam the table, which he had the honour 
of moving for, would be quite sufficient to 
remove it. By that document it appeared, 
that for the last five or six years there had 
been a gradual and regular increase of 
crimes in London and Westminster ; and, 
without advcrting to the quarter sessions, 
the number committed for trial at the Old; 
Bailey alone, was such as could not fail to 


excite the surprise of .those unacquainted | 


with the subject. He would briefly: state 
them to the House. There had been com- 
mitted to take their trial. for felonies of 
various kinds, at the Old Bailey, 
In the year 1806 .......5 899 
BSODs .sceacee « 1017 
1LLO 


The number who had been committed 
during the year £811, had not been ascer- 
tained, but from. the above statement it 
appeared, that here had been an increase 
of commitials during the short period of 
five years, of 525;. and this, too, during a 
time of war. For it was a received maxim, 
that fewer offences were committed in a 
period of war than in a period ef peace ; 
seeing that many bold and daring cha- 
racters were embarked in the service of 
their country, and rendered useful against 
her enemies, instead of becoming dan- 
gerous at home. Among all the calami- 
ties that attended a state of war, there was 
hitherto one advantage to be derived from 
it, namely that itafforded greater domestic 
security in the way he had already de- 
scribed. But in the case of this country 
of late, so far from being able to calculate 
on this solitary advantage, we were pre- 
sented with the melancholy phenamencn 
of a protracted war, and a continually: in- 
creasing measure of offences, against the 
peace and good order of society. 

- What, then, it would be right to inquire 
into, were the causes to which this, aug- 
mentation was to be attributed? Many 
might be urged, but at present he would 
only notice a few, with a view to impress 
upon the House the absolute, necessity of 
going into a more extensive examination. 
of this subject than woald be embraced 
by a Committee appointed. to inquire into 
the state of the nightly watch, The first 
cause, perhaps, was the system of punish- 
ment, so.long, and he would say, without 
meaning offence to any individuals, so ob- 
stinately perserved in. He did not allude 


| given. 
the late examples would have convinced 
ministers of the absolute. necessity of 





here to the frequency of capital punish. 
ments, but to the punishments less than 
death, and, above all, to promiscuous ims 
prisonment; where wen of comparatively 
slight and men convicted of most heinous 
crimes, the youngest and the oldest vil» 
lains, were confined together, particularly 
on board the hulks;. and when they werg 
discharged, no means of gaining a living 
was provided for. them. After studying 
for years, these. unfortunate persons were 
thrust out of these colleges of vice, to prac, 
tise upon society the lessons they. had 
learnt. He knew, not whether the fact 


| were so, but certainly a very general be- 
| lief prevailed, that the numerous erimes 


Jately perpetrated were in a great mea, 
sure owing to a recent unusual discharge 
of convicts :from the bulks, to whom. no 
moral instruction had. been afforded, no 
trade bad ‘been tavght, no employment 
It might have been hoped that 


some change in the criminal law; bus 


| upon this point it was not necessary to 
enlarge, as a Committee had. been ap- 


pointed upon the subject, whose Report 
would: be hereafter discussed, * although 
he fared: it would not embrace so wide a 


‘field.as could have been wished. 


But he was-conyinced that many: of the 
evils which existed, had their foundation 
in the very constitution of the Police its 
self, which tended more to the increase 
than the suppression of crimes, and he 
was anxious that if a reformation so ex- 
tensive as he proposed was not adopted, 
that, at least, some enquiry should. be 
made. into the State of the Police, 
Among many bad practices on this head 
he would state one, which, in his mind, 
abounded with the most mischievous cops 
sequences, he meant the rewards, both 
public and private, given for the detec- 
tion of offenders of a certain description ; 
when he recollected, that the prevention 
of crimes was supposed: to, depend pecur 
liarly, if not entirely, on the police offix 
cers, who alone were acquainted with 
the haunts of the most abandoned cha- 
racters ; when he recollected, that it rest- 
ed with the police officers to discover 
or.to conceal those offenders ; and, when 
he considered, at the same time, that they: 
had the strongest possible interest not te 


‘prevent, but to multiply crimes._-Whea 


he reflected -on: all this, which flowed. a 
a consequence . from. the acts of the 4th 


and Sth of William, and Mary, followed 
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by the 7th of queen Anne, offering 40 
or 50 pounds for the apprehension of of- 
fenders, it was hardly possible for him to 
doubt that, unless the police officers, (of 
whom he did not mean to say any thing 
severe) were men of the most refined 
principles of humanity and morality—un- 
less they supposed them un-influenced by 
those. motives which actuate the great 
mass of mankind--unless they supposed 
all this, they could not doubt for a mor 
ment that they would prevent the detec- 
tion of an offender, until his crimes. in- 
creased his value, by increasing the 
reward. for his apprebension.. He was 
informed that there was, hardly. a ebance 
of recovering property without adver- 
tising a reward, which operated in its 
consequences a similar effect to what was 
produced by expedition money in any of 
the public offices, namely, that of retard- 
ing the business of all ethers, while it 
expedited that of the individyal ;. and the 
consequence of this again. was, that, be- 
sides the mischief aceruing from the less 
of the property in the first instance, the 
sufferer must lose more before he could 
get at the offender. In the year 1785 a 
bill had been brought in, proposing a 
great alteration in the police, and abolish- 
ing rewards altogether, but vesting in 
commissioners the discretion to reward 
police officers according to their deserts ; 
but in his opinion, whether rewards were 
abolished or not, they eught never to be 


given to police officers, and could be- 


useful only in the case of accesaries after 
the fact, to. induce useful discoveries to 
be made by persons implicated in. the 
guilt. It was well known that the police 
officers went into places open for the re- 
ception and entertainment of thieves and 
other abandoned characters, as openly as 
a merchant would go, to the stock ex- 
change, or as a gentleman would go to 
that part of his mamer where he expected 
any particular kind of game, He did not 
undertake to say that this was generally 
done, but he knew that it was the gene- 
ral impression that it was done; and 
when such large sums were voted for the 
police establishment as had been voted 
that very night; could it be endured 
with patience that such abuses should 
exist in the face of decency and common 
sense? His right hon. friend had talked 
of other: countries, as affording greater 
and more frequent instances of ‘atrocity 
than this: good God! where. did those 
Countries emist ? ble kaew them not: he 
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had never heard of them: he never re- 
membered to have read of whole families 
destroyed by the hand of the murderer in 
any country but this. He believed that 
in Paris there was a large propostion of 
crime, but he had never known any fla- 
grant enormities. during his residence 
in, that capital, at different periods. His 
right hon, friend wished to console the 
House by the comparison with other coun- 
tries ; but he had never heard any im 
stances of such boundless confidence in 
guilt, such progressive insolenge as bad 
been, recently manifested in the British 
metropolis, His right hon. friend, had 
talked only of the nightly watch, but he 
wowd ask him where was the daily 
watch? He would ask whether all ihe 
precautions. of the nightly watch wonld 
provide a remedy: against the daring high- 
way robberies, committed in the open day? 
Perhaps, however, he was premature in 
bis complaints, and that- his. right hen. 
friend. had some plan in store to. meet; this 
crying evil; but he must say. that there 
was, much more than he; had stated, both 
in the police and in the state of crimes, 
which loudly demanded the interference 
of that House ; the streets were infested 
with criminals of different decriptions, 
and. there wese other causes of less 
nitude, which concurred, to the depravae 
tion, of the public morals ; he considered 
the encouragement of lotteries as one ; 
nor was: the paltry gain of 500,000L a 
year sufficient to compensate for the great 
evils they produced. He did not. mean 
invidiously. to introduce any thing like po- 
litics. into the present discussion, but he 
could sot help thinking, that the disposal 
of commissionerships and ether offices, 
operated as an inducement with gover- 
ment to countenance the continuance. of 
Lotteries, productive, as they were, of 
incalculable mischief. There. were other 
means of moral improvement, such as the 
instruction of the poor, which he would 
not now enlarge upon, but would sit dowa 
with expressing his hope that the motion 
of his right hon. friend would be with> 
drawn, and submitted in a much more 
comprehensive form. 

Mr. W. Smith could not refrain from 
making a. few observations on the present 
important subject, although he could net 
hope to add any weight to the arguments 
so ably urged by his hon. and learned 
friend. He regretted, however, that his 
hon. and learned friend had sat dows, 
without proposing an amendment, for the 
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‘purpose of extending the objects to which 
the Committee were to direct their atten- 
tion, and he trusted that such an amend- 
ment would yet be proposed. ‘There were 
one or two circumstances which proved 
the absolute necessity of such an exten- 
sion of object. In the first place, if the 
House attended to the nature of those 
most horrible and barbarous outrages 
which for two months had kept. the me- 
tropolis in a state of perpetual alarm, and 
more particularly the atrocious murder of 
Mr. Marr’s family, (the authors of which 


had never yet been discovered,) it would. 


be evident, that had the nightly watch 
of the metropolis been in the best possible 
state, those outrages and that murder 
could not have been prevented. They 
originated in a set of villains about the 
town, whose existence was not imputable 
to any deficiency in the nightly watch. 
In the second place, if the nightly watch 
could operate upon them, of what nature 
would be that operation? Unless some 


change could be produced in the dispo- 
sition of those villains, the only effect 
that could by possibility be occasioned 
would be to drive them out of the metro- 
polis into the environs. The surrounding 
villages would be deluged with depreda- 


tors, against whom they would have no 
protection. He confessed that he had long 
been extremely scandalized (if he might 
use that term) by the number of accounts 
which had reached him of the familiarity 
that existed between the officers of the 
police and the disturbers of the public 
peace. This familiar intercourse was a 
matter of general notoriety, and surely it 
must, in a variety of ways, have a most 
deteriorating effect on the public morals. 
It must operate on the thieves themselves, 
who could not consider themselves so 
sufficiently as they might, the objects of 
public detestation, when they knew they 
could sit and enjoy themselves in their 
favourite public-houses until some one 
should be called out whose measure of 
guilt was full. It must also operate on 
the officers of the police themselves, who 
could not possibly entertain the proper 
feeling with which criminals ought to be 
regarded by them, while they continued 
to sit down at the same table with them, 
and to drink with them as associates until 
the very moment when they pounced 
upon their prey. If he gave to this state- 
ment too high a colouring (which he 
really believed he did not), if the fact 
were even incomparably less strong, it 


would nevertheless deserve animadversion 
and demand correction. He was, hows 
ever, far from wishing that the subject 
of the nightly watch should be omitted 
from the consideration of the Committee. 
He thought it extremely deserving of no- 
tice, and he was persuaded, that if the 
nightly watch were put on a better foot- 
ing, much good would result. His ob- 
jection, therefore, to the motion was not, 
that it was wrong, but that it stopped in- 
comparably: short of the object.which it 
was desirable to attain. It was well 
known, that in one parish of the metro- 
polis, inhabited principally by the lower 
classes, great good had been effected. 
By parochial exertions tending to improve 
the nightly watch, the parish of Christ’s 
Church, Spitalfields, instead of the scene 
of riot, uproar, and crime, which: it for. 
merly presented, had become almost pro- 
verbial for its extreme good order and re- 
gularity. If similar regulations were 
adopted atthe west end of the town, a 
great deal would certainly: be done to- 
wards providing for the safety and com- 
fort of all, and towards improving the 
morality of the lower clasess. Much 
praise was in his opinion due to the wor- 
thy and respectable individuals who had 
taken this matter in hand, and he should 
be very happy to hear that a similar pub- 
lic spirit pervaded the whole metropolis. 
He concluded by repeating his entire ap- 
probation of every thing that had been 
-said by his hon. and learned friend, and his 
hope that an amendment would be intro- 
duced to the motion, extending the power 
of the Committee to an inquiry into the 
State of the Police, as well as of the 
Nightly Watch. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not doubt, that under all the circumstances 
of the case, the House would have no 
hesitation to agree to the motion of his 
right hon. friend; fur having paid every 
attention to the arguments of the two hon. 
members who had spoken on the opposite 
side, he found that those arguments were 
directed not against the proposition, but 
against its limited nature. It must, how- 
ever, be considered, that the motion of 
his right hon. friend related to a subject 
which could not be passed over in a 
morning or two, and which therefore 
would not bear to be loaded with all the 
theoretical considerations which his hon. 
and learned friend on the opposite side 
had suggested. - Indeed the subject: to 
which the Committee would have to direct 
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their especial attention, was one calcu- 
lated to engage it very serious}y. Their 
object-would be to provide a practical 
remedy for a practical evil. His hon. 
and learned friend might certainly differ 
from his right hon. friend with respect to 
the value of the remedy, but he was sure 
that the hon. gentleman who spoke last 
could not do so, after having enlarged so 
much on the advantages in a particular 
district, resulting from the adoption of 
measures similar to those recommended 
by his right hon.-friend. For what was 
the proposition of his right hon. friend, 
but that a Committee of the House of 
Commons should consider the propriety 
of enforcing in all the parishes of the me- 


: tropolis, regulations, from which so much 


good had resulted in the parish alluded to 
by the hon. gentieman? Certainly, there 
was one qualification of the hon. gentle- 
man’s opinion on this subject which was 
extremely disheartening. The existing 
evil was great, and was felt locally; 
“ but,” said the hon. gentleman, “ take 
care how you apply a remedy, for if you 
cure the evil in the metropolis, you will 
drive it out into the neigbourhood.”’ Now, 
for his part he thought it advisable to cure 
the evil, if possible, where it did exist. 
It was to be lamented if it should go else- 
where, but if it did so, thither it ought to 
be followed, and there crushed too. The 
hon. gentleman, in the same breath in 
which he described the happy influence 
which the regulations in Spitalfields had 
occasioned, deprecated the adoption of 
the regulations proposed by his right hon. 
friend, lest, although advantageous to 
themselves, they might prove inconvenient 
to the neighbouring parishes. The fact 
was, that the question before the House 
involved the interests not of the metropolis 
alone, but of all the adjacent parts. 
Such an extensive subject was calculated 
to produce much discussion, and therefore 
it was probable that the inquiry would 
not be terminated so soon as was antici- 
pated by his hon. and learned friend. 
His hon. and learned friend had touched 
on the nature of punishments, and had 
ascribed,a great part of the moral depra- 
vity of the times to the particular mode of 
confinement to which prisoners: were sub- 
jected ; but he apprehended that this was 
an inquiry which his hon. and learned 
friend did not wish should be referred to 
the Committee’ now proposed. It cer- 
tainly was not desirable to engraft the 
business of a Committee of Penitentiary 
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Houses, upon the business of a Committee 
appointed for another purpose. There 
had already been a Committee on that 
subject; a report had been made by it, 
and notice given of a measure to be pro- 
posed arising out of that report. Whe- 
ther it might or might not be expedient 
to revive the Committee to which he had 
alluded, was a question by itself; but he 
was persuaded that the House would not 
accelerate the acquisition of the benefits 
so much needéd at the present moment, 
by complicating the objects to which the 
attention of the Committee moved for by 
his right hon. friend was to be directed. 
His hon. and learned friend had asked, 
whether it was right to continue the prac- 
tice of granting high rewards for the ap- 
prehension of culprits ofa certain class ? 
This was a grave subject for deliberate 
discussion. It ought not to be lightly 
concluded that those rewards were dis- 
serviceable. It might be that they were 
so; but this was by no means certain. 
It might be true, that the strength of the 
stimulus which high rewards offered on 
the detection of great offenders, operated 
inversely on the detection of petty offen- 
ders. It might, however, be true, that: 
instead of abolishing rewards altogether, 
it would be wise to-extend them to the 
detection of petty offences, in order that 
petty offenders might be stopped in their 
career, and not allowed to proceed to the 
commission of enormous crimes. On all 
these subjects a variety of opinions. must 


naturally: exist; but he could by no 


means allow that the Committee proposed 
by his right hon. friend could be so well 
calculated to discuss those opinions as one 
expressly constituted for that purpose. 
With respect to what the hon. gentleman 
had said of the familiarity that existed 
between the police officers and the cul- 
prits, there could be no doubt that stories 
of that description had been constantly 
written and told from Jonathan Wild’s 
time down to the present moment. No 
one, however, could say that that fami- 
liarity, which was evidently not novel in 
its kind, had been-the immediate cause of 


- the late unprecedented outrages. He cer- 


tainly did not mean to contend, that be- 
cause an evil had long existed, it ought 
not to be corrected, but it was impossible 
to ascribe the recent increase of offences 
either to the rewards granted for the de< 
tection of great offenders, or to the fami- 
liarity which existed between the offen~ 
ders and the police officers; because both 
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those circumstances, so far from “being 
new, were of very ancient date indeed. 
Bet whenthe hon, gentleman proceeded 
to say that the officers were reprehensible 
in net apprehending those individuals of a 
suspicious character, with whose petsows 
they were acquainted, it behoved the 
House to consider how far any extension 
of the operation of the police would be 
expedient, and how fat it would be ad+ 
visable that they should take up persons 
not for the crimes which they had com- 
mitted, but only en suspicion of the 
crimes which they might possibly com- 
mit. The imprisonment of such persons 
could be but short, and was little caleu- 
lated to be beneficial to thempelves, or to 
the community. If the villain (Williams) 
who had lately disappointed the just 
ven ‘of the nation, by violently 
withdrawing himself from the punishment 
which awaited him, had, previously to 
the coinmission of bis crime, been appre- 
hended on suspicion, the period of his im- 
prigonment could have been but short, 
and the place of it calculated, according 
to the hon. gentleman’s own statement, 
to nurture every description of criminal 
feeling. The particular outrage which 
had excited such feelings of horror and 
detestation in the metropolis, and the per- 
petrators of which, the hon. gentleman 
said, had escaped: detection, was still 
wrapped up in mystery. It undoubtedly 
seemed strange, that a single individual 
could commit such accumulated violence. 
The pfobability was, that he was incapa+ 
ble of doing so; but on this subject no 
certain opinion could yet be formed, If 
this outrage was actually committed by 
the individual to whom he had before ai- 
laded, it was untrue to say that the culprit 
had not been found; but certainly he 
must Tepeat, that it seemed strange to him, 
that such devastation could be occasioned 
by a single individual. At the same time, 
as far as he had been able to trace the 
eifcumstances of the case, it appeared to 
be yet uncertain whether or not others 
were concerned in this horrible atrocity. 
Bat as the hon. gentleman had himself 
said, no state of nightly watch, however 
excellent, could have prevented such a 
crime. Indeed be hardly knew in what 
system of police a prevention could have 
been found. If such enormous guilt 
jerked in a ‘hufnan breast, no system of 
government could hinder it from endea- 
vouting to effect its object. It might be 
clove to ws; it might be in our houses. 





The only security against such crimes 


‘was the manner in which the general 


sentinvent of mankind hunted down the 
individuals by whom they were perpe« 
trated. dn his opinion, the general in« 
crease of ttials at the Old Bailey was 
a much greater ground for the motion of 


his tight hon. friend, than the two horrid 


murders which had been committed; for 
such events as the last were not the more 
likely to occur again because they had 
occurred within the last three months, 
It appeared to him, that what had been 
said by his hon. and learned friend, and 
by the hon. gentleman, was not in oppo- 
sition to the motion of his right hon. 
friend. As far as that motion went, he 
apprehended it was agreed to by every 
one. It was required by the present state 
of the metropolis, and be trusted that 
those who thought that the inquiries of: 
the Committee might be beneficial, would 
be cautious how they clogged those inqui- 
ries with subjects not immediately con- 
nected with them. When the Committee 
was sitting, if it were thought desirable 
that they should take into consideration 
any other subject, instractions to that 
effect might be given them; bat he de- 
precated any proceeding in the first in- 
stance which would impede them in their 
present endeavours to provide a practical 
remedy for the existing evil. 

Mr. Abercromby observed, that the ob« 
jection of his hon. friend to the motion of 
the right hon. gent. was, that it was too 
narrow in its limits. The right hon. the 
ChanctHor of the Exchequer had been 
more distincton the subject than the right 
hon. mover. He had said, that the object 
was to provide a practical remedy for a 
practical evi. Now inorder to see which 
argument was the more correct, that which 
asserted that the proposed object of the 
Committee was sufficient, or that which 
asserted that it was not sufficient, let the 
House but consider the nature of the evil 
which was intended to be removed. He 
perfectly agreed with the right hon. gent. 
that however the general feeling might be 
harrowed by the late horrible murders 
which had been perpetrated, -yet that 
those murders were not the grounds on 
which the appointment of a committee 
ought to rest; but that those grounds 
must be founded in the general mmerease 
of crinves which the law and the = 
were found incompetent to check. How, 
he would ask, could the appointment of @ 
Committee to consider metely the state of 
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the nightly watch be: deemed likely to 
aflord a practical remedy for this prac- 
tical evil? ‘This was a point which the 
right hon. gent. had in no way: explained. 
The natural argument was, that those who 
felt that they were insecure, looked to 
government for protection. They looked 
to the police ; and he contended that no- 
thing had been advanced to prove that the 


state of the police ought to be excluded: 


from the consideration of the Committee, 
and that that consideration should be limit- 
ed to the state of the nightly watch alone. 
The propriety of extending the considera- 
tion of the Committee to the state of the 
police was obvious. It was evident from 
the growth of crimes that the police was 
inadequate to its object. It was most de- 
sirable, therefore, that the Committee 
should be empowered to enquire of the 
police the nature of their inadequacy ; 
and to learn the causes to which they 
imputed. the increase of offences. For 
his part he believed that the causes stated 
by his hon.,and learned friend near him, 
had tended materially to increase the 
number of recent offences. One fact he 


knew, that in consequence of a visit to 
the hulks, anumber of representations had 
been made to him by persons confined 
there, which went to show that other pri- 


soners,.who had been confined for crimes 
of a much more aggravated nature than 
those of which the individuals from whom 
the representations proceeded had been 
guilty, had. been liberated in great num- 
bers. He certainly did not state: this as 
afact in. which he entirely believed, but 
the matter had been communicated to him 
in such various shapes, that he confessed 
himself curious to know from. the right 
hon. Secretary of State how it actually 
stood. ‘The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had deprecated clogging 
the Committee with what-he chose to term 
theoretical considerations. If the motion, 


however, was amended in such a way as: 


to extend the enquiry of the Committee 


to the state of the Police, he could not see: 


how that would clog them; because they 
might, in the first place, take into consi- 
deration the. state of the nightly watch, 
and report to the House the facts, and their 
opinion thereon, and then proceed to the 
consideration of the state of the Police. 
It was no. answer:to him. to say,: that the 
Committee being in the first instance con- 
stituted to enquire into the first object, 
might be subsequently vested with powers 
to investigate the other; for, in the pre- 
(VOL, XXL.) . 
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sent extremely perturbed state of the pub- 
lic mind, it would afford: no satisfaction 
to -it to be told, that all the immediate 
remedy contemplated for the existing evil 
was some small improvement in the state 
of the nightly watch. It would be much 
more satisfactory to announce to the pub- 
lic, that the House had constituted a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of entering upon an 
enlarged and vigorous inquiry into the 
causes of the rapid and alarming increase 
of crimes. It certainly was most extraor- 
dinary to hear the right hon. gent. term 
the consideration of the causes which pre- 
vented people from sleeping quietly in 
their beds “theoretic.” The right hon. 
gent. must certainly have meant this ob- 
servation jocularly. Indeed he had treat- 
ed in the same manner a very solid and 
judicious remark made by an hon. friend 
near him. His hon. friend had said, that 
if by a vigoreus exertion of the police, all 
abandoned characters should be excluded 
from the metropolis, they would be dif- 
fused, and would perpetrate offences else- 
where. On this remark the right hon. 
gent. had thought fit to be humorous. 
The. intention of his hon. friend was only 
to shew the necessity of coming at. the 


‘root of the evil—of ascertaining the defect 


of the present system. Ifthe House neg- 
lected to do this, they would be deficient 
in their duty, and he would therefore move 
as an Amendment to the original motion, 
the addition of the following words :— 
« And also into the state of the Police of 
the metropolis.” 

Lord Cochrane ascribed the origin of the 
evil complained of, to the Pension List, 
and to‘the various other modes by which 
individuals of the higher classes, and par- 
ticularly members of that House, partook 
of the pablic money, without performing 
any public service. The enormous ex- 
penditure of the state, to which such 
abuses contributed, had the effect of grind- 
ing the lower classes, and of driving them 
to the commission of offences of which 
they otherwise would have never thought. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder professed himself 
unable to understand the bearing of the 
noble lord’s observations. He could not 
conceive what the Pension List -had to do 
with the question before the House. He 
had no objection to the Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. ahd learned gent. pro- 
vided he would consent to substitute the 
word “ further,” forthe word “also,”? in 
order that the primary object of the Com- 
mittee might be that which he thought a 
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great practical benefit. Adverting to the 
question of the hon. and learned gent. re- 
specting the persons alleged to have been 
recently liberated from the hulks, he al- 
lowed that a great many had been so li- 
berated, but he denied that the offences 
' for which they had been confined were of 
an aggravated nature. He had inquired 
particularly into the subject, and the in- 
formation which he had received led him 
to entertain the firm persuasion that not 
any of the persons alluded to, had returned 
to their former depraved habits of life. 
He had also endeavoured to investigate 
the cause of the great and recent increase 
of crimes, and, as far as he had been able 
to discover, it appeared to him that it. was 
to be found in the number of persons who 
had lately returned from transportation, 
and had unfortunately resumed their old 
practices. In justice to the police officers, 
he must beg leave to notice the accusation 
made against them, by the hon. and 
learned gent. opposite, when he stated 
that they were never disposed to detect 
offenders, unless a great reward was offer- 
ed to them for that purpose. A similar 
suggestion had some time ago been made 
to him from another quarter. He had 


had recourse to the best authority, and he 
had been assured by the magistrates, who 


were surely the most competent to give 
an opinion on the subject, that no such 
indisposition existed ; and that if any 
such indisposition were manifested by an 
officer, he would be immediately dismissed 
from his situation. He was convinced 
that greater efforts to detect offenders had 
never been made, than those which the 
police officers of the metropolis had made 
during the last two months. 

Mr. Abercromby acquiesced in the al- 
teration of the word in the motion. 

Sir S. Romilly begged leave to make a 
few observations on what had fallen from 
the right hon. Secretary. ‘The right hon. 
gent. talked of the great exertions which 
the police officers had made during the 
last two months. Did he recollect that a 
reward of upwards of 700/. had been offer- 
ed to those who should detect and pro- 
secute to conviction the perpetrators of 
the crime? He did not wish to speak 
harshly of the police, but he did think it 
@ most monstrous evil, that so many per- 
sons had been taken up on that occasion, 
upon such slight grounds of suspicion. 
Among them was the nearest relative of 
one of the murdered persons, who, on no 
ground whatever, had beea apprehended 





and kept 48 hours in custody, on the 
dreadful charge of having murdered his 
brother. One way and another no less 
than forty or fifty persons had been ap- 
prehended on bare suspicion. He could 
not therefore join in the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s commendation of the police offi- 
cers, when he considered the high reward 
by which they were stimulated, and the 
number of persons whom they had appre- 
hended, in the most light manner. He was 
glad, therefore, that the House had agreed 
to inquire into the state of the police. It 
ought to be remembered, that when the 
police was originally established it was 
new to the constitution, and was introduced 
only on the supposition, that some great 
benefit would be derived from it, which 
would justify parliament in departing 
from those principles by which they had, 
until that period, been guided on the 
subject. It wastime to ask, whether the 
expected advantages had accrued ? 

Sir F. Burdett expressed himself happy 
to find that a suspicion, which he con- 
fessed he had entertained, namely, ‘that 
an advantage would be taken of the alarm 
of the public mind to extend the police 
of the metropolis, had proved to be un- 
founded. As tothe motion itself, it was 
utterly impossible for him to oppose it for 
an instant. ‘Indeed, he was convinced 
that if the system of nightly watch were 
made, what in his opinion, it could easily 
be made, the necessity of any police what- 
ever might be precluded, as the possibi- 
lity of committing any crime would be 
prevented. This, however, could not be 
done on the present principles. But if 
the country chose to revive the old law 
of Edward the first, by which every 
county and parish was made responsible 
to every householder for the losses he 
might sustain, and by which every house- 
holder was compelled in his turn to watch 
for the protection of others, effectual see 
curity would be afforded to the commu- 
nity at large, without the immediate in- 
terference of any police, and the respect- 
able part of the population, thus accus- 
tomed to the use of arms, might be render 
ed available to the defence of the king- 
dom, in the event of invasion by a foreign 
enemy ; or at least would be competent 
to repress all internal disturbances. Hops 
ing that some plan of this sort was in 
the contemplation, of government, he gave 
his complete assent to the motion. He 
was very happy that the amendment had 
received the concurrence of the right hon» 
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gent. opposite, for it appeared to him to 
be indispensable to inquire into the abuses 
which he believed had crept into the po- 
lice establishment. It was his determi- 
nation to move for a list of the Police 
Magistrates who had been appointed, with 
their several qualifications, in order to see 
whether the Jaw on that subject had not 
been wholly disregarded, The 32nd of 
the king directed that the Police Magis- 
trates should be appointed from the acting 
magistrates, and that their qualification 
should be the possession of 100/. a year 
in freehold property. He suspected that 
these enactments-had been departed from, 
and he would take an early opportunity 
of ascertaining the fact. The subject was 
one of a wide range, and he trusted the 
House would closely investigate the cause 
of a rapid accumulation of crimes, of 
which the history of the country afforded 
no precedent. He attributed this, in a 
great measure, to the neglected state of 
our criminal code, the necessity for re- 
vising which had been maintained b 
almost all the great men who had written 
or spoken on the subject. It was lamenta- 
ble to see the legislature so careless in a 
matter on which the lives and property of 
millions depended. The right hon. Secre- 
tary of State had professed to see no con- 
nection between the observations of his 
noble colleague with regard to the Pension 
List, and the subject before the House. 
The connection was nevertheless intimate. 
If the morals of the higher classes were 
depraved, the general morals would. be 
depraved also. The argument of the no- 
ble lord went to shew, that it was dis- 
honest in public men to receive the pub- 
lic money without performing any pub- 
lic service. This example of dishonesty 
must spread through the whole com- 
munity, and must have the effect of un- 
dermining every sound principle of justice 
and morality. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ac- 
ceding to the amendment, begged to dis- 
claim all idea of imputing misconduct in 
the case of the police magistracy, either 
as to their appointment in the first in- 
stance, or with respect to their conduct 
on the present critical occasion. He had 
not at first thought it necessary that the 
words of the motion should be enlarged, 
because he conceived it to be a matter 
of course, that all necessary means of 
establishing security would be enquired 
into by the Committee. An hon. and 


learned gentleman had himself practised 
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upon him the facetiousness which he had 
imputed to him, when he supposed that he 
looked upon any regulation of the police 
as a theoretical scheme. He entertained 
no such idea; but he had thought, that 
the present question might be encum- 
bered with speculative clogs, if enquiries 
were ingrafted on it relative to the state 
of punishments, and the criminal code ; 
or, what was not impossible, since the 
members for Westminster were on the 
Committee, if an investigation was insti- 
tuted as to the expedience of a reform in 
parliament. On the whole, he thought 
that a consideration of the means of pre- 
vention of crime, m the power of the po- 
lice, would form a very proper accession 
to the present enquiry. 

Mr. Sheridan began by animadverting 
upon what appeared to him to be the 
extraordinary conduct of the right hon. 
Secretary of State, upon a subject of such 
delicacy and importance. After the 
alarms that the recent atrocities had 
spread throughout every part of the me- 
tropolis; after the general and feverish 
anxiety of the public for redress and pro- 
tection, down came the right hon. gentle- 
man to that House, and in order to remove 
at once, and effectually allay all alarm 
and anxiety whatever, solemnly proposed 
that a Committee should be appointed-to 
inquire into the state and condition of the 
nightly watch! This would have been at 
any time the meekest of ail-meek propo- 
sitions; but at the present crisis it was 
not only the meekest, but -he must beg 
the right hon. Secretary’s pardon, if he 
added, the silliest proposition that could 
possibly have been made. The state of 
the nightly watch! Why, what became 
of the act of parliament that created in 
each parish the appointment asd controul 
of.those watchmen? Were not the provi- 
sions of that act sufficient, if carried into 
effect, to provide for and maintain the 
peace of the metropolis? And if they 
were, had the magistrates or those per- 
sons entrusted with carrying those provi- 
sions into effect, done their duty? Had 
not the several parishes ample powers to 
enforce the regulations of the act, and se- 
cure their respective peace and safety? 
But though by the laws the power was 
lodged in each parish, they were now 
called upon to enquire into the state of 
the nightly watch. Why not go further 
and move for an inquiry into the state of 
the parish nurseries? (a laugh)... Bat the 
right hon. Secretary came before them 
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brimful of infermation; he told them 
that the act required able-bodied watch- 
men; and then he told them that the men 
employed were not able-bodied, because, 
forsooth, they were weak,-old, and de- 
crepid—very satisfactory reasons certain- 
ly why they could not be very active, 
young, and vigilant! And then the right 
hon. gent. told them further, that these 
sort of men were unfit for their situations, 
that the service, in short, wanted recruits; 
and that as at present there was no watch 
to protect the city at night, that therefore 
they ought to proceed, with all due deli- 
beration, to inquire into the state and con- 
dition of the nightly watch. To be called 
upon gravely to all this was bad enough ; 
but to be called upon, with all the cha- 
racteristic gravity of the right hon. Seere- 
tary was scarcely supportable. That 
right hon, gentleman knew the import- 
ance his manner could give to trifles— 
he was in the habit of throwing such an 
inflexible air of grave solemnity round all 
he had to offer to that House, that there 


was really sometimes danger lest they | 


should attach to the matter what belonged 
tothe manner merely. But what was the 
object of the right hon. gentleman? If 
he had not an immediate, perhaps he had 
a remote one. 


upon the charter of the city of London? 
And if he did, was he sure that the hon. 
baronet (sir Charles Price), would concur 


with him in such an object? Did he 
know what his hon. and worthy friend be- 
hind him (alderman Combe) would say 
to such a proposition? a gentleman who 
had throughout his public life, evinced 


such a praise-worthy zeal in behalf of. 


the rights of all his fellow-citizens—was 


he quite sure that he should have his as- 


sistance in a scheme that was to touch the 
corporate rights of the city of London? 
Had the right hon. Secretary: consulted 
either of those gentlemen? Had he 
taken the least pains to consult with any 
one magistrate, before he came down to 
his place in that House with his formida- 
ble proposition of inquiring into the state 
and condition of the nightly watch? 
When those horrible atrocities were first 
committed in the neighbourhood of Shad- 
well, they all remembered how ‘eager 
vulgar prejudice was to fasten upon a 
- foreigner—people grew all of a sudden 
thoroughly persuaded that there was 
evidence upon the face of those murders 
to shew that they were perpetrated 
hy Portuguese, and by none but’ Por- 


Did he mean to entrench | 





tuguese: ‘Oh! who would do it but Por- 
tuguese’ was the general cry. Prejudice, 
however, did not long stand still upon 
the Portuguese. The next tribe of fo- 
reigners arraigned and convicted, were 
the Irish—(a laugh)—it was nothing but 
an Irish murder, and could have been 
done.only by Irishmen! Beastly as this 
prejudice was, the Shadwell magistrates 
were not ashamed to act up to it in all the 
meanness and bigotry of its indignant 
spirit, viewing the murder in no less alight 
than that of a Popish plot. They com- 
menced an indiscriminate hunt after the 
Irish people; and when they had them 
before them, in order to come at once to 
the plot, they began with the deep leader 
of «are you a Papist?’ or, ‘ if you deny 
that you are, shew that you don’t know 
how to cross yourself.’ Amidst this ge- 
neral suspicion of aliens and Irishmen, 
he wished to know whether the right hon. 
gentleman had thought it necessary to 
resort to the Alien Office. He wished to 
know whether he had ever any consulta- 
tion upon this subject with the gentlemen 
at the head of the Alien Office. Had he 
asked Mr. Reeves one single question 
about this formidable proposition of en- 
quiring into the state of the nightly 
watch? He had once moved in that 
House, that the gentleman to whom he 
alluded (Mr. Reeves) should be prosecuted 
for a libel upon that House by his Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General ; yet he should 
not fear to appeal to that gentleman to 
confirm him in saying, that the right hon. 
Secretary had had no communication 
with him whatever. He asked of that 
right hon. gentleman whether he had ever 
been in the same room with Mr. Reeves? 
whether he had ever seen him for the last 
year and a half? From this one circum- 
stance the House would see what sort of a 
head of a police they had in their present 
Siate Secretary for the Home Department. 
Had ‘he consulted with the head of the 
Alien Office? Had he consuited with 
the proper officers of the disirict? Had 
he consulted with the police magistrates 
of any of the divisions? Had he con- 
sulted with any one likely to give him in- 
formation upon the subject? If he bad 


not, and he believed he had not, then was 


it to be the Jess wondered at, ‘hat the 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had thought it sufficient, upon such 
an occasion, to be delivered of his solemn 


‘proposition for inquiring into the state and 


condition of the nightly watch! But 
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grave and solemn as this proposition 
was, the right hon. Secretary bad agreed 
to abandon it, and for what? An Amend- 
ment, that was as odd and new a proposi- 
tion for amending an original motion, 
as any he had ever heard proposed. In 
general an amendment was some small 
addition to, or alteration of, the words of 
the original motion ; but here the original 
motion was but a small scrap of the 
amendment ; it was like tacking the loaf 
to the crust and not the crust to the loaf; 
so that his learned friend’s large loaf had- 
quite hid from their view the morsel of 
crust which the right hon. Secretary had 
proposed for their relief. It was pretty 
mach in the same way as if the original 
motion had been for a Committee to in- 
quire into the amount of the pitch and tar 
lodged in one of his Majesty’s dock-yards, 
whereupon it should be proposed to move 
as an Amendment, that the said Commit- 
tee be further instructed to inquire into the 
state of the Naval Stores, Victualling, 
Manning, Equipment, and general Disci- 
pline of his Majesty’s Navy. As to the ori- 
ginal motion in the case before the House 
—the state of the nightly watch of this city, 
it could be inguired into within three hours}; 
bat the general state of the police of the 
metropolis could not be inquired into sa- 
tisfactorily within as many months; what 
was to be done in the interval? In the 
year 1780, he had submitted to that House 
a motion on the then state of the police, 
and when he complained of the conduct 
of the lord lieutenant of the county, for 
whom, however he entertained a great per- 
sonal respect, the repartee he got in return 
was, being told that himself, and his 
friends general Fitzpatrick and general 
Burgoyne, were put in the commissions 
of the peace, and were bound to do their 
duty—so that every man that attempted 
to complain, was threatened to be made 
a magistrate of. But was there not some 
inherent vice in the system? Was there 
no jobbing in the appointment of some of 
those police magistrates ? Would the right 
hon. gentleman say that there were no jobs 
in the making of those appointments ? 
Were not many persons kept in these 
situations who were totally unfit to dis- 
charge the duties attached tothem? The 
worthy baronet (sir F. Burdett) had men- 
tioned his intention of moving for names; 
this certainly might be considered as an 
invidious task, but ought not to deter a 
man from doing what he considered his 
duty. For some of the police magistrates 
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he entertained the highest respect, and he 
mentioned with pleasure the name of Mr. 
Aaron Graham, who had rendered the 
public considerable services, in his con- 
duct in the superintendence of the hulks. 
He thought, too, that the magistrates of 
Bow-street office had been uniformly 
active and vigilant. But what should he 
say of the magistrates of Shadwell? How 
should he attempt to describe a conduct, in 
which folly and rashness were constantly 
endeavouring to make amends for the 
grossest neglect of duty? “At one time we 
saw them mixing in the indiscriminate 
cry of the mob, and greedily indulging in 
the prodigality of seizing upon every man 
with a torn coat and a dirty shirt; and at 
another, leaving Williams with all the 
means necessary to commit self-murder ; 
let one fact speak more strongly than 
words could do to their general conduct. 
It was now very well known that this Wil- 
liams was.not an Irishman, that not only 
no one Circumstance came out to justify 
that suspicion, but ai] that did come out 
proved him not to have been an Irishman. 
However, the prejudice of the hour would 
have him an Irishman, and as it was once 
bruited about, it was generally believed. 
In the midst of the operation of this preju- 
dice seven unfortunate Irishmen were taken 
up upon the strong suspicion of foul linen. 
They were examined, and after having 
beeh made to cross themselves, they were 
confined together in a close room below. 
The next evening some noise being heard, 
and perhaps no very moderate one, the 
magistrates inquired into the cause of this 
uproar, and they were told, “ Oh! it is 
nothing, but those horrid Irish, who can 
never be quiet.” It turned out, however, 
that in this instance at Jeast, those Irish- 
men had no great cause to be contented, 
for they had been confined in this hole of 
aroom for twenty two hours without a 
bed to lie upon, or a morsel of bread, or a 
drop of water to refresh them! And what 
did the magistrates? They recollected 
luckily the circumstance, and told their 
officers, “do for God’s sake get those 
fellows some bread and cheese, and then 
bring them before us, and we will apolo- 
gise for the trouble we have given them, 
and discharge them!” This, he supposed, 
was what the right hon. Secretary would 
call vigour.—But, giving them all due cre- 
dit for such vigour ; where was the vigour, 
the justice, the moral, or the decency, in 
that abominable spectacle with which 
they fed the worst appetites of the mdb 
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in the unseemly exhibition of the dead 
body to the multitude! Did they want 
to teach the people to prey upon carcases ? 
Could it add to the sanctity of justice to 
make the passions of a mob hurry it to 
riot upon 4 senseless carcase? Was there 
that certainty upon which alone justice 
ought to act to make such a spectacle fit ? 
Should the people deal out the vengeance 
of the law by witnessing the formal pro- 
cession of mangled limbs and putrid car- 
cases? But what other was the true mo- 
tive of this parade of the carcase, and the 
maul and the chissel—what but a poor 
artifice to cover their own scandalous 
neglect? Why did they suffer that man 
to be alone? Why did they suffer him 
to be three days alone, though they knew 
that there was a bar across the top of his 
dungeon, and that he wore handkerchiefs 
and garters? The wonder really was that 
they did not give general orders to furnish 
the prisoner with a nightly supply of 
razors and pistols. But what could be 


said too extravagantly of their neglect and 
remissness, when it should be known that 
this wretch was suffered to possess himself 
with a sharp fpiece of iron, which was 
found in his pocket the morning after he 
hanged himself. And yet after all this, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of thé Ex- 


chequer begged to be distinctly under- 
stood when he agreed to the Amendment, 
that he did not thereby mean to affix the 
smallest imputation to the conduct of the 
magistracy. This was the salvo of the 
right hon. gentleman; no reflection on 
the magistrates. Some one had said that 
all the watchmen of Shadwell had been 
discharged ; and why in the name of 
justice, not discharge all the magistrates 
too? He was himself pretty conversant 
with police affairs, and recommended to 
the perusal of the right hon. the Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer a treatise, written in 
the year 1750, by Mr. Henry Fielding, a 
police magistrate, on the late alarming in- 
crease of crimes. He. should hope, that 
the right hon. gentleman would not think 
worse of the author for having been a 
poet and a dramatic writer.—But to sum 
up his account of the vigilance of the 
Shadwell magistracy, he had merely to 
state, that they never once thought of 
searching the room of Williams till nearly 
two months after the murder, where they 
found the bloody trowsers and the ivory 
hafted knife. He concluded by stating, 
that he had formerly thought much upon 
the.subject of the police, and that as the 





right hon. Secretary had shewn to-night, 
that he had not as yet thought at all upon 
the subject, he begged that that right hon. 
gentleman would begin to think of it with 
all possible dispatch, at least before he 
again came down to the House to move with 
great solemnity for an inquiry into the 
state and condition of the nightly watch! 

Mr. Stephen, considering the situation 
in which the magistrates were placed, 
thought them entitled to indulgence, and 
even to compassion. The numerous ar- 
restations for which they were so much 
blamed, proceeded from those numberless 
informations created by panic, and to 
which they owed Williams’s apprehen- 
sion. If, however, the right hon. gent. 
was right in his statement, if the magis- 
trates had encouraged prejudices, if such 
prejudices actually existed against a brave 
and a generous nation, he thought them 
highly reprehensible. But he must sup- 
pose the right hon. gent. to have been 
misinformed ; he could not believe that 
any man of sense could entertain the idea 
that the individuals of any of the nations 
composing the population of these realms, 
could be more inclined to crime than any 
others, and he strongly deprecated the 
idea. He owned that some neglect had 
attached to the magistrates in not seeing 
Williams properly watched ; but he de- 
nied, that in his burial they had gone be- 
yond the law against suicides, or done 
more than the state of the public mind 
required. He attributed the late increase 
of offences more to the negligence of the 
nightly watch, than to the state of the 
police, which in many instances could 
not possibly prevent them. In support 
of this, he stated that his next-door neigh- 
bour, in Great Ormond-street, in the pa- 
rish of St. Andrew and St. George the 
Martyr, had his house broke open, and 
considerable property stolen therefrom. 
This was done on the part of the thieves 
with the utmost deliberation, and it was 
ascertained that no watchman bad been 
seen that night in the street. On enquiry 
it was found, that by a recent and most 
whimsical regulation, the watchmen of 
that parish were allowed two dead nights 
in the week ; that was, they were allow- 
ed to absent themselves two nights with- 
out fear of being reported, and it so hap- 
pened that all the watchmen had taken 
the night of the rokbery for one of their 
dead nights. The hon. and Jearned gent. 
believed that many of the crimes which 
swelled the list produced by his hon. and 
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jearned friend (sir S. Romilly), were only 
larcenies and warehouse robberies, which 
it was the duty of the nightly watch to 
prevent. Indeed he was so convinced 
that the fault laid entirely with them, that 
he. would have voted against the Amend- 
ment, had he not been apprehensive of 
being left alone. He trusted, that no 
delay would take place in taking the 
necessary steps to restore security to the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Mathew Montague was sorry to 
detain the House, but could not omit 
noticing the levity with which a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Sheridan) had treated the 
question, as, indeed, he treated most sub- 
jects before the House. He could not 
conceive his motive for attacking his right 
chon, friend, the Secretary of State, and 
for asserting that he never had a conference 
with a magistrate, although his right hon. 
friend, in his speech, had positively as- 
serted the contrary. He could not con- 
ceive his motives, which, however, he 
attributed to party-spirit. As to the right 
hon, gent.’s assertions, he would not say 
they were not true, because it was un- 
parliamentary, and departing from the 
solemnity of the debate ; but he would 
beg the right hon. gent.’s pardon, in say- 
ing, that-he could not possibly believe 
them. 

Mr. Sheridan said, that he was sure the 
hon. gent. had other motives, that re- 
strained him from using such language, 
than the mere apprehension ef seeming 
too solemn: for his part, he was free to 
acknowledge, that if the hon. gent. had 
called his assertions untruths, that in- 
stead of looking upon it as a proof of ex- 
cessive solemnity, he should have rather 
received it as an instance of absolute 
vivacity in that hon. gent. For the right 
hon. Secretary of State he professed the 
highest respect ; and as the hon. gent. 
was so much ata loss to account for his 
motives in attacking the right hon. gent. 
so much so, indeed, that he had repeated 
it six times, he would tell him, that his 
only motives were motives of public duty ; 
and if the hon. gent. as a member of 
parliament, was unacquainted with such 
motives, he could only say that he was 
very sorry for it. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and the following members were named 
to form the Committee; Mr. Secretary 
Ryder, Sir C. Price, Sir James Shaw, Sir 
William Curtis, Mr. Alderman Combe, Mr. 
Byng, Mr. Mellish, Sir F. Burdett, Lord 
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Cochrane, Sir T. Turton, Mr. H. Thornton, 
Mr. Tierney, Lord Lowther, Mr. Leyces- 
ter, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Abercromby, 
col. Wood, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Frankland. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, January 20. 


Roman Catuotics oF Irecanp.} Lord 
Grenville acquainted the House it was with 
extreme reluctance he had again to post- 
pone the pending discussion of the im- 
portant subject of the Catholics of Ireland. 
With the cause he believed all their lord- 
ships were acquainted, namely, the severe 
domestic affliction [the death of the son 
of lord G, Cavendish] which recently 
occurred in a family, with which his noble 
friend, who was to bring forward the mo- 
tian, was nearly connected, and in which 
affliction he deeply participated. It was 
proposed to defer the discussion for a week, 
and no longer. His lordship then moved 
to discharge the order for summoning 
their lordships for Friday the 24th inst: 
and to renew the same for Friday the 31st 
inst. which was ordered accordingly. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 20. 


Kine’s Hovsenotp Bitt.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer presented the Bill 
for making provision for the better sup- 
port and arrangement of his Majesty’s 
Household, and for the care of his Ma- 
jesty’s real and personal property, during 
the continuance of his indisposition. The 
Bill was then read the first, and on the 
motion, that it be read a second time, 

Mr. Tierney observed, that from an 
examination of the estimate laid before 
the House, of the annual charge upon the 
Civil List revenues, framed in 1804, and 
the accounts of the disbursements for 
the seven following years, certain produc- 
tions appeared to him to be necessary, 
before he could consent to give his vote 
for the second reading of this bill. It was 
impossible to understand from the papers 
which had been already produced, what 
arrangement it was necessary to make, or 
whether the sums which they should 
grant might exceed or fall short of what 
the occasion demanded. From these pa- 
pers it appeared that the expenditure of 
the Civil List exceeded the revenue by 
upwards of 124,000/, annually ; so that it 
was not fair to state the Civil List at 
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979,0002. per year, when the real sum ex- 
pended was greater by, 124,000, Whe- 
ther this additional expence was really 
necessary, it was impossible to say, with- 
out the production of more documents ; 
for all that could be learned from those 
already produced, was the actual excess, 
and the particular classes on which that 
excess had. arisen. But this was not 
enough to enable the House to act in the 
manner which they were called on to do, 
because it did not allow them to see whe- 
ther the excess was justifiable, or could 
admit of reduction ; and he should wish 
to have a Committee appointed for the 
purpose of inquiring into the actual state 
of the Civil List. This was certainly the 
first time that an addition had been de- 
manded_to the Civil List, without the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the subject, and without the production 
of more papers than had been thought 
fit to be laid before them on the present 
occasion; but whether the course he re- 
commended was or was not justified by 
precedent, he was certain that it was at 
all events the most rational and corve- 
nient. In whathe was about to move 


for, he professed he was actuated by no 
wish to embarrass or retard ministers in 
carrying this business through the House ; 


but before the second reading of the bill 
took place, he could wish that the few 
papers he intended to move for before 
sitting down, should be some time before 
the House, that they might come to the 
discussion with every requisite informa- 
tion. To satisfy the House that these 
additional papers were necessary ma- 
terials for the consideration of the pre- 
sent question, it was only necessary to 
state to them that an estimate of the 
charges on the Civil List was drawn up 
in 1804, that from 1804 downwards, the 
expenditure of each year greatly exceed- 
ed the sum of that estimate; and that it 
was almost impossible that a more mature 
arrangement could take place than that 
of the Civil List in 1804. He should pro- 
ceed therefore to state to the House the 
principal articles on which he wished to 
have information. The first was an ac- 
count of the bills paid each year in the 
department of the Lord Steward, In the 
estimate of 1804, 75,000/. anaually had 
been thought sufficient to meet all these 
bills; and yet in the very next year, 1805, 
they would find that they amounted to 
no less a sum than 129,924/. He did not 
say that this sum was too much, but he 
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certainly thought that it required explana- 
tion. In another year the expenditure 
in this department amounted to 107,000/, 
and in the last year it amounted. to 
115,424, While he did not wish to ex- 
press any opinion on this subject at pre- 
sent, he thought it was but fair to, state 
that reports had gone abroad of consi- 
derable abuses existing in that depart. 
ment, and that these reports had come 
from a quarter which induced him to view 
the vast. increase that had taken place 
with great jealousy. He implored the 
House, therefore, not to proceed farther 
in this business till they had examined 
into the particulars of this expenditure. 
It was certainly singular enough, that the 
excess took place at the very moment 
when Mr. Pitt said that 75,000/. would 
be sufficient. He hoped that the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would not object to the giving this de- 
tailed account. ; 

The next account he wished for was, 
that of the tradesmens’ bills in the de- 
partment of the Lord Chamberlain. The 
extraordinary way in which affairs had 
been conducted in that department, would 
sufficiently appear when the particulars 
of this department of the Civil List were 
laid before the House. He would again 
implore the House to examine into. this 
subject, to look'into Mr. Pitt’s estimate 
and the estimates of all preceding ad- 
ministrations. Mr. Pitt conceived that 
65,0001. would be amply sufficient for 
the payment of all the tradesmens’ bills 
in this department on the 5th of July 
1804, and yet it appeared that the increase 
here was even greater than in that of the 
Lord Steward; for on the 5th of July 
1805, this estimated sum was more than 
doubled, the bills at that time being to 
no, less an amount than 133,800/. In the 
next year the expenditure got up to 
136,009/. in another year it was 124,000/. 
and then it fell to 95,000/. On the face 
of the documents now before the House, 
there was nothing to satisfy them respect- 
ing the cause of this rise and fall. In 
1§09 it rose to 149,618/. and fell in the 
following to’ 118,091/. and in a subsequent 
year to 101,669/. In all this there was 
certainly an appearance of great. im 
prudence. He did not conceive that the 


Lord Chamberlain was a person who had 


merely the direction of that department, 
without being obliged to look into its de- 
tails, and to see that the expence should 
arise properly from the articles. falling 
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under it. He understood. that the sums 
paid out here were principally for bills 
connected with furniture, a species of 
expence which might be increased with- 
outend. The House were surely bound 
to satisfy themselves on so important a 
subject as this, in order, if the expences 
were unwarrantable, that they might not 
occur again, and that, in making a per- 
manent arrangement, they might not be 
considered as likely so to recur. In any 
motion which it was possible for him to 
make on this subject, he should find it 
difficult so to express himself as to be able 
to fall upon precisely what was wanted 
for the elucidation of the business,: with- 
out the assistance of the right hon. gent. 
who, seeing the intended object, would be 
much better enabled to judge than he 
could be supposed to do, what would 
exactly answer the purpose. 

With respect to the department of the 
Master of the Horse, the managenient of 
which he understood was conducted by 
one of the Equerries, he would say nothing 
at present, as it appeared to him to be 
most economically managed, and every 
thing that it ought to be—The next 
article on which he could wish for ex: 
planation, was one as to which, he was 
afraid the right hon. gent. would not be 
prepared to satisfy him, he meant the 
Special Service and Royal Bounty. In 
1804, the estimate for these expences was 
10,0001. The next year the expenditure 
was 14,0001. ; and the year after it got 
up to 50,1114. Now, what the cause of 
this could be, he was ata loss to guess; 
and if the right hon. gent. opposite had 
no objection, he would move for papers 
illustrative of this circumstance. 

The only other article on which he 
should wish for information, was that of 
the Extraordinary Disbursements for Fo- 
reign Ambassadors, Presents to them, &c. 
The whole of the ordinary expence of 
Foreign Ambassadors in 1804, was 
112,330/. ; but this branch of expenditure 
had been continually diminishing since 
that period. In 1808 it amounted to 
59,8357. ; in 1810 to 67,482/.; and it now 
stood at 77,064/. and this reduction was 
occasioned by the diminished number of 
Ambassadors, arising from the particular 
situation of the continent for some time 
past. But what was certainly singular 
enough, was, that while the number of 
Ambassadors was so much reduced, the 
Extraordinary Disbursements, which in 
1804 were estimated at 10,000/. should 
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have risen to 50,111/. afterwards to 
83,8131. and now actually stood at 53,8320. 
How was this to be accounted for? This 
sum could not certainly be Secret Service 
money ; for there was a large sum voted 
by parliament every year for that pur- 
pose. ‘The presents to Foreign Ministers, 
which were also estimated at 10,000/. in 
1804, amounted now to 33,750/. Surely 
it was necessary this should also be ex- 
plained.—Again, he would: say that all 
these very extraordinary differences be- 
tween the estimate and the actual expen- 
diture of the Civil List might be account- 
ed for satisfactorily ; but when the state- 
ment which he had just made should go 
out to the world, he was confident that the 
country would not be satisfied vwnless 
every information which it was in the 
power of the right hon. gentleman to give 
should accompany it. He should there- 
fore move, “That there be laid before 
this House, 1. An Account shewing the 
amount of the charges upon the Civil List 
Revenues, so far as relates to the Bills of 
Tradesmen in the department of the Lord 
Steward, specifying the different heads of 
expence under which the same have been 
paid, from the 5th of July 1804 to the 
5th of July 18113 distinguishing each 
year. 2. An Account shewing the amount 
of charges upon the Civil List Revenues, 
so far as relates to payments made to 
Foreign Ministers, under the heads of 
Extraordinary Disbursements, Presents 
and Equipage money, from the 5th of 
July 1804 to the 5th of July 1811; dis- 
tinguishing each year, and the names of 
the Foreign Ministers to whom the said 
payments have been made. 3. An Ac- 
count shewing the amount of charges 
upon the Civil List Revenues, so far as 
relates to the bills of Tradesmen in the 
Department of the Lord Chamberlain, 
specifying the different heads of expence 
under which the same have been paid, 
and also the particular service to which 
applicable, where the amount has exceed- 
ed 5001. ; distinguishing each year, from 
the 5th of July 1804 to the 5th of July 
1811.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, as 
it was his wish that the Bill should be 
committed on Friday, it was desirable that 
the second reading might be as near to 
the going through a Committee as possi- 
ble ; and for that purpose he moved that 
the second reading should be on Thurs- 
day. He had not the smallest objection 
to communicate to the House whatever 
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information might be judged requisite ; 
and adverting to the papers specified by 
the right hon. gentleman, he could see no 
objection to the production of them; but 
he hoped that that right hon. gentleman 
would agree to raise the sums on which 
he wished much information in the depart- 
ment under the Lord Chamberlain to 500/. 
because he was himself satisfied that the 
excess had arisen on sums of a much 
larger description, though if it should be 
found that this was not sufficient, more 
detailed information would be afforded. 
He was not prepared to account for the 
excess of the subsequent years over the 
estimate, and particularly of the year im- 
mediately succeeding; but he thought 
that it might partly be accounted for 
from an impossibility of suddenly re- 
ducing, after knowing the determination, 
a uumber of expences which had pre- 
viously exceeded the estimate. This was 
a sort of justification for the expenditure 
of the year following the estimate, and 
accordingly it would be found that year 
greatly exceeded the subsequent vear. 
The salaries of foreign ministers had been 
diminished, from the number of missions 
to which an end had been put; but the 
extraordinary circumstances attending se- 
veral of these missions of late years, would 


sufficiently justify, he trusted, an inquiry 
into the additional expence on that ac- 
count. 

The papers moved for were ordered, 
and the second reading of the Bill was 
fixed for Thursday. » | 


ExpENcES OF THE ASSUMPTION OF 
Royat Autuority sy THE Prince Re- 
GENT.] The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply, 

The Chuncellor of the Exchequer moved, 
« That a sum not exceeding 100,000l. 
be granted to his Majesty, for making 
provision for defraying the Expences in- 
curred in consequence of the Assumption 
of the shentet, exercise of the Royal 
Authority, by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty.” 

Mr. Tierney said, that although he felt it 
personally unpleasant to make any remark 
on the present grant, yet the broad duty 
which he owed to the public was impe- 
rious, and he would discharge it. The 
Prince Regent had now executed the 
functions of Regent for twelve months, and 
when all the expences attendant on the 
assumption of that office had been over, 





the minister came forward with his outfit 
for the Regency. Every man must feel 
that the Prince Regent had been at great 
expences for the purpose alluded to; and 
it was, he was confident, in the recollec- 
tion of every one, that the Prince had, 
with that delicacy which was one of the 
characteristics of his mind, and with a 
proper feeling for the burthened state of 
the people, refused to accept a sum of 
money last year. How, therefore, could 
the minister now ask the House to vote 
this outfit; particularly when he men- 
tioned no distinct appropriation of it— 
when he rather stated it as a boon or a 
grant which had no precedent in our his- 
tory? No such outfit was ever voted by 
the parliament of England on the assump- 
tion of the monarchy ; and although he 
was most heartily disposed to vote any 
sum which would be appropriated to the 
meeting of the expences which the Prince 
Regent had already been at, yet he was 
anxious to guard against the recognition 
of such a principle, as that it was always 
necessary to vote a certain sum of money 
for the natural assumption of the royal 
authority. He hoped, that it was not the 
right hon. gentleman’s intention to consi+ 
der aking or regent of England in the 
light of an ambassador, whom it was ne- 
cessary to equip out in a particular way. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that he had intended the words to apply 
both retrospectively and prospectively, 
and had no objection to introduce those 
expressions into his motion. He certainly 
meant that the sum should cover the ex- 
pences both of the temporary regency, 
which his Royal Highness had passed 
through, and of the permanent regency 
into which be was about to enter. No 
dangerous precedent could possibly be 
afforded, because in the event of the 
demise of the crown, the Regent would of 
necessity succeed to the property of the 
crown, and no parliamentary grant could 
then be required. 

Mr. Tierney apprehended, that at least 
his Royal Highness should have been ad- 
vised to send a message to the House on 
the subject. He did not think parliament 
justified in asking his Royal Highness to 
accept of 100,000/. unless they officially 
knew that he required it. He most wil- 
lingly admitted the delicacy of the Re- 
gent’s conduct during the early part of 
his regency, in declining to make any 
addition to the national burthens by the 
acceptance of an increased revenue, and 
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he allowed that his Royal Highness’s sub- 
sequent expences must have been very 
considerable. Parliament ought to be- 
have towards the Prince Regent with 
liberality; but it was to the mode in 
which the measure was proposed that he 
objected, and he recommended to the 
right hon. gentleman to withdraw his mo- 
tion until Wednesday, in order to word it 
in @ manner more. satisfactory to the 
House; for he confessed that he did not 
like the words “ prospectively and retro- 
spectively.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed, 
after the word “expences,” to introduce 
the words, “ which have been or may 
be.” 

Mr. Whitbread could not allow this ques- 
tion to pass without making a few observa- 
tions. However invidious it was to oppose 
such a grant for his Royal Highness, 
under the present circumstances, still, he 


felt it his duty, as a member of parlia-. 


ment, to oppose the vote until such a 
Message should be sent down to the 
House as was usual in such cases. The 


country had last year given great credit 
to his Royal Highness for the communica- 
tion which he had caused to be made to 
the House, of bis intention of not laying 
any additional burthens on the country, 


for the expences he might be put to in 
assuming the Regency. For this commu- 
nication his Royal Highness had most 
deservedly obtained great credit; but 
having so received it, he thought that it 
appeared somewhat extraordinary, thata 
sum of 100,000/. should be demanded by 
the minister for the expences which had 
been already incurred, as well as those 
that would be necessary now. He wished 
to know in what manner this sum was to 
be divided, between expences past and 
expences to come. He wished to know 
what were the additional sums which had 
been expended, or whether there had 
been any increase of visible splendour 
about his Royal Highness since he as- 
sumed the regency. He did not mean to 
say, however, that the sum was too much 
to grant; nor had he any means of know- 
ing whether it wassufficient. He thought, 
however, that it was necessary that the 
‘House :should be informed in the regular 
parliamentary way by a.message, and not 
by the mere assertion of @ minister, what 
sum of money was required, and for what 
purposes, 

Mr. Seeretary Ryder thought that the 


hon. gentleman seemed to have forgotten, 
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that the circumstances were very different 
under which that communication was 
made. At that time there prevailed a 
general expectation of his Majesty being 
likely soon to resume his functions, and, 
therefore, his Royal Highness did not 
then think it necessary to call for any 
additional sum to meet the expences of a 
regency, which it was hoped would not 
have lasted more than a few months, 
For this resolution he was deservedly, 
entitled to all the credit which he had 
received from the country: but when 
his Majesty’s illness had, contrary to all 
expectation, continued for nearly a year 
since the period of that communication, 
his Royal Highness was necessarily obliged 
to incur great additional expences. The 
vote therefore which was now proposed, 
was founded on a state of things which 
was totally different from that which 
existed when the communication was 
made. As to the manner in which the 
object was to be effected, he thought that 
it would be much more delicate for pare 
liament to take up the subject themselves, 
than to require of his Royal Highness to 
send down a formal message upon it. He 
thought that it was sufficient foundation 
to proceed upon, when the necessity of 
such a vote was stated to the House by 
those who were the best acquainted with 
the facts. It must be obvious to every one, 
that a considerable additional expence 
must necessarily have been contracted 
by his Royal Highness, in consequence of 
assuming the Regency. 

Mr. Adam maintained that the Prince 
Regent might very well last year claim 
no expence whatever, from the natural 
expectation that the Regency would soon 
be at.an end; but the House would ree 
collect, that there was a great difference 
between the situation of his Royal Highness 
then, and his situation now. Were the 
situation the same now as it was then, he 
was confident that his.conduct would also 
be the same; but there were various 
circumstances which distinguished the 
ene period from the other. It was cer- 
tainly the most, ungracious mode of pro- 
ceeding possible, to allow his Royal High- 
ness to seek that, which, though he might 
very naturally expect, he would also as 
naturally feel a reluctance to ask ; and if 
the practice of parliament did not. stand 
in the way of a contrary proceeding, he 
should certainly think it by much the 
most becoming and suitable. But he con- 
tended that the practice of parliament 
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required no such thing as a. message. 
His Royal Highness had now discharged 
the duties of the Regency for nearly a 
year, and every person must be supposed 
to know that during that period his ex- 
pences must have been considerably 
greater than what they would have been 
for his own occasions merely. The first 
grant, therefore, applied to the expences 
incarred during that long period. With 
respect to the second grant, any person 
might know that though the expenditure 
would be very large, yet it was impos- 
sible to frame any particular estimate of 
it. Sure he was, however, that it was not 
too large. On that ground he should 
conceive that the motion as it was worded 
ought to pass. But there was another 
ground for voting this sum, and that was, 
that had his Royal Highness succeeded to 
the throne as a sovereign succeeded to it 
on the demise of his predecessor, he would 
also have succeeded to the revenues and 
the rights belonging to the crown; He 


would have had it in his power to bring 
under consideration what was arranged 
at the beginning of the present reign. But 
now the case was very different indeed. 
He had not succeeded in consequence of 
a demise, but was called to supply the 


place of his royal father, in the unfortu- 
nate and distressing situation to which he 
was reduced. Under these circumstances 
therefore, he thought it the duty of par- 
liament, to his Royal Highness, to the con- 
stitution, and to the country, to come for- 
ward in the first instance, and, without 
any communication from his Royal High- 
ness, to accede to the proposition made 
by the right hon. gentleman. 

Mr. Hurst expressed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the Resolution. The as- 
sumption of the office of Regent was, 
ex necessitate rez, attended with a very con- 
siderable expence : every gentleman in 
the House, he was sure, must be convinced 
of that fact: it was not, therefore, a 
bounty, which they were called on to 
grant, but only a sum voted to pay a just 
debt. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that neither the 
speech of his hon. and learned friend, nor 
the remark just made, had in the least 
degree convinced him that a Message 
from the sovereign power was not neces- 
sary to enable the House to adopt the re- 
solution proposed. At the time of the 
first constitution of the Regency, when a 
message was brought down to parliament, 
stating that the prince of Wales did not 





wish any expence to be incurred on his 
account, he had listened to the observae 
tions of his hon. and learned friend (Mr, 
Adam) with much attention, conceiving 
that they came with a sort.of official au. 
thority : in the present instance, what- 
ever credit might be due to the statement, 
he could not consider it in any such light, 
in as much as his hon. and learned friend 
was no longer to be deemed the organ of 
the Prince Regent, since the ministerial 
servants of his Royal Highness were the 
proper channel for any official communi- 
cations to that House. He did not mean 
to assert that the sum proposed was too 
much or too little, for no means of judg- 
ing had been supplied : he should be glad 
to hear, however, what expences had been 
gone to, aud without proceeding with due 
regularity, after the assurance of the Re- 
gent that no additional charges should be 
incurred on his account, he conceived 
that the House would be doing a gross 
act of injustice to his Royal Highness. 
His hon. and learned friend had said, that 
at the time when this assurance was given, 
it was fully expected that the term would 
be short during which the Prince would 
be called upon to fulfil the duties of 
royalty. It might be so, but he could 
not discover what difference this fact 
made in point of principle, and the pre- 
sent vote was prospective as well as re- 
trospective. In his opinion, the remarks 
that had been made on- this subject, to 
induce the House to swerve from the con- 
stitutional one hitherto followed, shewed 
decisively that a message from the so- 
vereign power was necessary, before the 
vote now proposed should be adopted. 
Mr. Tierney observed, that as he had 
before stated that he should not vote 
against the Resolution, he would keep his 
word with the right hon. gentleman ; but 
he lamented that he had so far pledged 
himself, without due consideration. Not 
an instance could be found, where the 
House, without a single document laid 
before it to shew that any sums had been 
expended, or a single reason assigned, had 
come to a determination to grant a hun- 
dred pence, much less a hundred thou- 
sand pounds. It might be true that the 
Prince Regent had been put to consi- 
derable expences, but it ought to be stat- 
ed to the House in an official form. When 
lord Nelson, for his glorious victories, was 
made a peer of the realm, having no for- 
tune, undoubtedly it was the wish of all, 
that a sum of money should be granted to 
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him, to support his dignity: but what 
was done? The crown sent a Message 
to parliament, requesting the House to 
enable it to reward the eminent services 
performed, by settling a pension of 2,000/. 
a year, and the House did accordingly 
pass a vote for that purpose. One ground 
stated for making the grant in the present 
instance was, that it was authorized by 
an allusion in the Speech of the Lords 
Commissioners. Where it was to be 
found he did not know: certainly it was 
not in that part of it where the Prince 
Regent desires the House to “bear in 
mind the indispensible duty of continuing 
to preserve for his Majesty the facility of 
resuming the personal exercise of his 
royal authority.”” What reason had been 
assigned why his Royal Highness should 
not send a Message to the House, desiring 
that such a sum should be-~ granted ? 
None: nor could he imagine any cause 
for hesitation, in taking that most neces- 
sary step. Having, however, in a manner 
promised not to vote against the propo- 
sition, he would not divide the Committee 
upon the question. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
was ready to absolve the right hon. gen- 
tleman from any pledge he might suppose 


himself to have given, however glad he 
might have been that the vote should have 
received a support which carried with it 


so much weight. If the promise had 
been inadvertently given, and without 
deliberate consideration, he should not 
think that he acted with reciprocal li- 
herality, if he rigidly insisted on its per- 
formance. In his view of the subject, the 
Speech delivered at the commencement 
of the session contained every thing that 
was necessary to meet the question ; and 
with respect to what had fallen from his 
hon. and learned friend over the way 
(Mr. Adam), although it might not be 
received with the same degree of autho- 
rity it formerly possessed, surely there 
could be no reason why his arguments 
now should not receive that attention 
which they generally deserved. If there 
was any thing in what he stated, it was 
this, that it would be becoming in his 
Royal Highness to send down a Message to 
the House for a grant of money, not to be 
applied to reward the public services of 
another, but to be disposed of for the 
private purposes of the Prince Regent. 
What did the Speech of the Lords Com- 
missioners say upon this subject? His 
Royal Highness is “ satisfied that you will 
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adopt such measures as the present me- 
lancholy exigency may appear to re- 
quire.” Was not the assumption of, the 
royal authority one of those measures ; 
and if it was, would not the House enable 
the Prince to execute the duties of Re- 
gent? This general opening of the ques- 
tion, he was confident, would be deemed 
sufficient, without a specific. Message from 
the throne for a sum to discharge debts, 
which, from general observation, we must 
know had been incurred. If, then, the 
House had it in its power, would it not 
be anxious to spare the Prince the pain 
of making such a demand on its gene- 
rosity? The right hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, had more than hinted at the 
propriety of estimates of the expences 
incurred being laid upon the table ; but 
he was sure that there would be found 
scarcely a member of the House to second 
such a proposition. The objections that 
had been urged, were rather of form than 
substance, and he trusted that the House 
would think that it consulted what was 
due to its own feelings, as well as to the 
feelings and dignity of the Prince, if the 
Resolutions were now passed, rather than 
insist upon the strict form of proceeding 
which had been recommended. 

The question was then put, and the Re- 
solution, as amended by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was carried without 
a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 21. 
Ly ¥y 


Answer or ApmiraL BERTIE TO THE 
Vote or Tuanks.] The Speaker ac- 
quainted the House, that he had received 
from Vice Admiral Albemarle Bertie 
the following Letter, in return to the 
Thanks of the House : 


Hill, near Southampton, 
January 19th, 1812. 
«*T have the honour to acknowledge the 

receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, 

communicating to me, in the name and 
by the command of the Commons of the 
united kingdom of Great Britain and 

Ireland, their unanimous Vote of Thanks 

for my cordial co-operation with his ma- 

jesty’s land forces in the reduction of the 

Island of Mauritius: and also the Vote of 

Thanks to commodore Josias Rowley and 

the several captains and otlicers employed 

in the late operations in the eastern seas, 
for their skilful, gallant, and meritorious 
2 


“Sir ; 
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exertions, requesting me to transmit the 
same to them.—Also transmitting to me 
the unanimous Resolution of the House, 
highly approving and acknowledging the 
services of the seamen and royal marines 
serving on board his majesty’s ships 
employed in the late operations, and de- 
siring the captains of the several ships to 
thank them for their gallant behaviour.— 
I have the honour to request that you will 
be pleased to signify to the Commons of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, my grateful estimation of the 
honour conferred by this high and dis- 
tinguished mark of their approval of my 
conduct, as well as that of commodore 
Josias Rowley, and the several captains 
and officers, seamen and royal marines 
employed and serving under my com- 
mand during the late operations in the 
eastern seas. I have the honour to be, 
Sir, &c. ALBEMARLE BerTIE, Vice Ad- 
miral.”” 


Strate or Irttanp.}] Mr. Ponsonby, in 
consequence of a domestic calamity (the 
death of the hon. William Cavendish) 
postponed the motion, of which, on behalf 
of a noble friend of his (lord George 
Cavendish), he had given notice, for Mon- 


day next, until Monday fortnight. 


Penrrentiary Houses’ Bitt.] Mr. 
Holford moved, ‘* That the Report which 
upon the 3ist day of May in the last 
session of Parliament, was made from the 
Committee* appointed to consider of the 
expediency of erecting a Penitentiary 
House or Penitentiary Houses under the 
acts of the 34th and 19th of his present 
Majesty; and, in case the adoption of the 
measure referred to their consideration 
should appear to them to be for the ad- 
vantage of the public, to report whether 
any additional legislative provisions will 
be wanted for that purpose, and what num- 
ber of persons such Penitentiary House or 
Penitentiary Houses should, in their judg- 
ment, be calculated to receive, together 
with any observations which they might 
deem material upon the subject of their 
enquiry ;—and who were instructed to 
enquire into the effects which have been 
produced by the punishment of trans- 
portation to New South Wales, and of 
imprisonment on board the hulks;” might 





* For the First and Second Reports of 
the said Committee, see Vol. 20, Appen- 
dix, pp. Ixxxix, CxXiii. 
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be read; and the same being read, the 
hon. gentleman again rose, and said, that 
it was his intention, in conformity with the 
opinion coptained in that Report, to con. 
clude with moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the erection of a 
Penitentiary House for the confinement 
of offenders, male and female, who have 
received sentence of transportation within 
the city of London and county of Middle- 
sex.” The hon. gentleman said he was 
happy to find a general disposition through. 
out the House, to accede to this proposi- 
tion. The object of the bill which he 
wished to bring in, was to send back to 
society atthe end of their respective 
terms of imprisonment, with useful and 
beneficial habits, those persons who now 
issued from their prisons merely to prey 
on the community till the hands of justice 
again consigned them to confinement. 
Regulations respecting Penitentiary Houses 
of a nature similar to those which he had 
in view, had been sanctioned by legisla- 
tive authority by the 19th George 3; and 
a Committee of Supervisors had been ap- 
pointed, anong whom was the great phi- 
lanthropist, Mr. Howard. Their pro- 
ceedings were to be. referred to the con- 
sideration of the lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, the twelve Judges, 
and the Lord Mayor. The immediate 
execution of the plan bad been prevented, 
by a difference of opinion among the 
supervisors, Mr. Howard, Dr. Fothergill, 
and some others, with respect to the spot 
of ground which should be fixed on for 
the erection. In consequence of these 
dissentions, thre@ new commissioners were 
appointed, two of whom were the present 
lord Minto and the late Mr. Burke; and 
there then appeared some prospect of 
some fixed plan being adopted ; but go- 
vernment at that time began to turn theit 
attention towards Botany Bay, and con- 
ceived that this colony would supersede 
the necessity of the other scheme of 
punishment, and he believed no steps had 
been taken in furtherance of the 19th 
George 3, till the year 1794. In that 
year a new proposal had been made by 
an ingenious and learned gentleman, Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, in pursuance of which, 
the 34th of the King had been enacted, 
which superseded most of the regulations 
of the former act. An idea prevailed, 
that both these enactments were stil] m 
existence; yet the 19th of George 8 had 
expired in 1802, for which he was the 
more sorry, as, among other reasons for 
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holding the latter statute in less estima- 
tion than the former, he thought it impos- 
sible to ingraft on a system of contract a 
provision for apportioning the duration of 
punishments to the conduct and demeanor 
of the prisoners. By the first act, 79 
acres had been chosen for building ; and 
the 34th, for reasons with which he was 
unacquainted, changed the site to Tothill- 
fields, where there was a great difficulty 
of finding the quantity of ground required. 
Thus the magnitude of the scale had been 


a great obstacle to the completion of 


the scheme. ‘The hon. gentleman then 
stated, that for the last twenty years Pen- 
tentiary Houses had been erected and 
governed in conformity to the rules ex- 
pressed in the first statute, that he had the 
authority of sir George Paul, a wise and 
active magistrate, with respect to the 
utility of such an establishment in Glou- 
cester; and-he was informed, that in 
Southwell the usefulness of the institution 
had been such, that several persons who 
had been confined there were now living 
in credit, and atoning to society for their 
former crimes. A Committee of last ses- 
sion had properly rejected the idea of a 
national Penitentiary, which would bring 
into one focus so vast a number of offen- 
ders. The object, therefore, of the pre- 


sent Bill, was merely a Penitentiary House 
for the offenders in London and Middle- 


sex. It would not entirely abandon the 
plan of Mr. Bentham, to which gentle 
man a. liberal compensation should be 
made for his expenses in this meritorious 
service ; nor would it raise any question 
with respect to the propriety of the punish- 
ment on board the hulks, or transporta- 
tion. The scale which he should propose 
would be a substantial building to contain 
200 male, and 200 female convicts, with 
capacity for 100 additional of each. He 
then adverted to the state of Newgate, the 
evils of which prison were not imputable 
to Mr. Newman the keeper, who was an 
useful and upright officer, but to the sys- 
tem adopted. The present plan would 
remove from that prison a large portion of 
the transportable convicts, who ought to 
be supported by the public and not by 
the city, and then the city would be able 
to adopt such measures in their prison as 
would prevent the present corrupting effects 
of entering its walls. He highly reprobated 
the present distribution of offenders, by 
which persons who were taken up, on 
suspicion only of felony, were made to 
associate and mingle in one common mass 
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with the most abandoned convicts, He 
supposed the case of a poor servant girl 
out of place, whom necessity might have 
induced to commit a small theft; she as- 
sociated with felons of her own sex, trans- 
portable felons of the most depraved 
description, who despised and made a 
mockery of all the decencies and mo- 
ralities of life; with what feelings, with 
what manners, he asked, would such 
a person return back to society? The 
present. plan would prevent such per- 
nicious consequences, by removing the 
possibility of such contaminating associa- 
tions. Under all the cireumstances, he 
trusted the motion would meet with a ge- 
neral concurrence. 

Sir W. Curtis rose to second the motion, 
of which he cordially approved. 

Mr. Alderman Combe stated that the 
corporation of London had it in coptempla- 
tion to build a Penitentiary House in the 
city. 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose, not to throw 
any impediment in the way of a subject 
which had been already too much delayed, 
but to call the attention of the House to 
the Report of its Committee in the year 
1798. The subject, indeed, had not en- 
grossed an attention proportionable to its 
importance; but by reference to that Re- 
port, it would be seen, that after men- 
tioning the great number of persons on 
board the hulks, together with their difs 
ferent periods of imprisonment, they 
strongly recommended to the legislature 
the adoption of the excellent plan pro- 
posed by Mr. Bentham, Two sessions 
ago the subject had been resumed, and 
was referred to the subsequent session: 
yet two years had elapsed, and government 
still persisted in their system. The House 
would do great injustice to Mr. Bentham’s 
plan, unless they read the printed Report 
of 1798; and he could not but express his 
surprise that the present Committee should 
object to what was so strongly recom- 
mended by a former Committee, which 
had mentioned in terms of high praise the 
great advantages of the employments and 
industrious habits which formed the pecu- 
liar character of Mr. Bentham’s plan. 
This advantage, and another equally 
great,—he meant the economy of that 
project,-had been strangely disregarded 
by the subsequent Committee. The small 
expence of Mr. Bentham’s scheme had, 
indeed, been accounted for frem the cir- 
cumstance of his allowing only one room 
for the convicts to sleep in; this, he was 
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aware had been strongly objected to b 
sir George Paul—an authority, he allowed, 
of the greatest weight,—who conceived 
that it would be of pernicious consequence, 
that all the convicts should sleep together. 
Still, notwithstanding these objections, he 
hoped, that the House would look atten- 
tively into the reports of the Committee 
of 1798, and consider the extraordinary 
utility of Mr, Bentham’s plan, that if they 
rejected it, they might substitute some- 
thing as beneficial in its place. He 
then expressed his regret that the scale 
recommended by the hon. member was so 
small, as if it was intended only as a plan 
of experiment. The right right hon. Se- 
cretary of Ireland, to whom the merit of 
adopting such an institution in that coun- 
try was solely due, had borne testimony to 
its utility, and indeed in no one single in- 
stance had it ever failed ; the plan, there- 
fore, should have been much more ex- 
tensive. He concluded by hoping that 
inquiries would be instituted into the com- 
parative effects produced by the system 
adopted in Penitentiary Houses, and the 
effects produced by imprisonment on board 
the hulks. 

Mr. Abercromby paid a high compliment 
to the talents and benevolence of Mr. 
Bentham, and to the excellence of his 
plan, and cautioned the House against 
forming an opinion of it solely from the 
terms of the proposed contract, since such 
was the confidence reposed in the pro- 
poser, that many necessary points left at 
his discretion were there omitted. As one 
of the Committee appointed two years 
ago, he had visited Newgate, and found 
that none. of the defects of that prison 
were owing to the conduct of the keeper, 
but entirely to the insufficiency of its ac- 
commodations. 

% Leave was then given to bring in the 

ill. 


List oF Portce Macistrates.] ‘Sir 
F. Burdett, in pursuance of thé notice 


which he gave on a former evening (see 


_p. 213) moved, « That there be laid be- 
fore this House forthwith, a List of the 
names of the persons who have been ap- 
pointed to be Police Magistrates under the 
act 32,Geo. 3, c. 53, or under any subse- 
quent act of parliament, specifying the 
counties in which they were at the time 
of their appointment, and now are acting 
justices, stating where their qualifications 
are, and what they are, and whether they 
bold any other office under government, 


Reiurn of the Number of Criminals. 
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or have any pension for themselves or 
their wives from government.” —Ordered, 


Return or THE NumsBer or Crimi- 
naLs.] Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that his 
hon. and learned friend (sir S. Romilly) 
on a former evening (see p. 199) in stating 
the comparative increase of crimes in 
the metropolis, had inadvertently fallen 
into-an error. His hon, and learned 
friend had said, that the increase from 
1805 to 1810, amounted to 525 criminal 
cases. Now in the statement of the num- 
number of commitments in the year 1809, 
his hon. and learned friend had uninten- 
tionally, made it 1,342 instead of 1,242; 
and in the number committed in 1810, he 
had included those sent for trial to the ses- 
sions of the peace for the county of Mid- 
dlesex, as well as to the Old Bailey. He 
allowed that an increase of 208 committals 
had taken place—not 525 as advanced by 
his hon. and learned friend. To place the 
fact in its true point of view, he should 
move, “ That there be laid before this 
House, a Return of the number of persons 
charged with criminal offences committed 
to the different gaols in the cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, and county of Mid- 
dlesex, for trial at the several Sessions 
held at the Old Bailey, in the years 1806, 
1807, 1808, 1809, and 1810. 

Sir S. Romilly begged to assure the 
right hon. Secretary, that the mistake was 
not made on his part, but must lie with 
the right hon. Secretary himself. The 
numbers he had stated were taken from 
the returns on the table of the House; and 
he could certainly pledge himself to the 
accuracy of his statement. Although he 
had not those returns now before him, yet 
his memory was very tenacious on that 
point, and he would even from recollec- 
tion state them tohim again. In 1806 the 
number was 899; in 1807, 1,017; in 
1808, 1,110; in 1809, 1,242; and in 1810, 
1,424. It was true, that in some of the 
newspapers the right hon. gentleman 
might have found his statement misrepre- 
sented, but if he had been attended to 
himself, there would have been no cause 
for the present complaint of inaccuracy. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder persisted in his 
former assertion, and explained particu- 
larly that his hon. and learned friend had 
stated the increase on the whole of the 
years to be 525, when it was actually 208. 

Lord Ossulston vouched for the accu- 
racy of his hon. and learned friend’s state- 
ment, 
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The Return moved for was ordered to 
be produced, and is as follows: 


A Return or THE Numper or Persons 
CHARGED WiTH CrimMINAL OFFENCES, 
committed to the different gaols in the 
cities of London and Westminster, and 
county of Middlesex, for trial, at the 
several Sessions held at the Old Bailey, 
in the years 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 
and 1810. 

In the year 1806 ...... 899 
BOOT visicccss SOE 
T3O8 cecdrecee PIIO 
VECO 2 .dsc0c0e 1242 
BOLO cccccace’ BaUT 
Whitehall, 22 January 1812. 
J. BECKETT. 


Droits or Apmiratty.] Mr. Brougham, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
rose to call the attention of the House 
to a question, which was simply this, 
Whether the crown had the power to use 
certain funds, certain enormous sums of 
money, without any grant from parlia- 
ment, or even without its privity? This 
was a subject of the gravest importance, 
inasmuch as it involved the consideration 
of the best privilege of the House of Com- 
mons ; of that privilege,—the power of 


granting or refusing the supplies,—which 
was the great and the only security that 
the people had in their representatives 
against the influence and encroachments 


of the crown. He need only state thus 
briefly the general nature of the subject, 
for the House at once to perceive the 
necessity of being alive to its importance ; 
but he would humbly suggest, that it was 
now, more than at any other time, the 
imperious duty of the House to look to 
the assertion of their privileges: now, 
that an arrangement was on foot, which 
ought not to be finally settled before 
some decision was adopted as to these 
alleged rights of the crown. Without 
any affectation, he could say, most sin- 
cerely, that it was to him a cause of great 
regret, that this most important subject 
had not fallen into abler hands ; conscious 
as he was, of the unequal powers with 
which he advanced to its consideration ; 
but comparatively unequal as he was to 
the task ; however unable he might be to 
do it a full measure of justice ; yet as it 
had devolved on him, he would not shrink 
from it. The subject matter had often 
come incidentally before the House; it 
had frequently been the topic of passing 
(VOL. XXI. ) 
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debate, but it had never been brought 
forward on its own single merits ; it had 
never been made regularly the subject of 
parliamentary enquiry. It was now, 
therefore, full time that it should undergo 
a solemn investigation ; it was now time 
that the House should declare, and that 
the country should know, whether funds 
of such an enormous magnitude as were 
the Droits of Admiralty, were by the law 
and constitution of this realm, vested in 
the crown for its separate use, and as a 
private patrimony. It was now, once 
for all, necessary to have it proclaimed, 
whether the crown could, without any 
parliamentary grant, or without even the 
knowledge of parliament, appropriate 
these immense sums of money. If it 
should prove true, that the crown had 
such an extraordinary power, then it was 
high time for the world to be apprised of 
the nature of those limitations by which 
it was the boast of Englishmen to have 
their monarchy restricted; it was high 
time to tell mankind how much the boast- 
ed constitution of England had been mis- 
understood, and to lay aside for ever those 
gaudy descriptions in which the folly of 
our pride had arrayed it. 

Without any further preliminary ob- 
servations, he should lead the House to 
the subject matter of his notice; con- 
nected with which, however, was the 
subject of the annual revenue of the 
crown, arising from the duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster, the four and a half 
per cent. duties raised in Barbadoes and 
the Leeward Islands, and the surplus of 
thé Scotch revenue, By the statute of 
Edward the third, when there was a 
duke of Cornwall of a proper age to re~ 
ceive the revenues flowing from that 
source, they were estranged from the 
crown ; but when that was not the case, 
they were claimed by the monarch. 
Upon the most moderate calculation he 
could not estimate that revenue at less 
than 13,0001. a year. During the mi- 
nority of his royal highness the Prince of 
Wales, this annual sum, besides a yearly 
revenue arising from a variety of fines, 
not included in the annual account, were 
vested in the crown. The amount of 
those fines, during the Prince’s minority, 
was, he believed, not less than 130,0001. ; 
so that while the Prince continued an 
infant, the crown had received nearly 
half a million of money from the revenues 
of the duchy of Cornwall.—With respect 
to the revenue of ihe duchy of Lancaster, 


(R) 
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the exact funds had not been so clearly 
ascertained ; he would therefore pass on, 
taking the admission of the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they were considerable—He next ad- 
verted to the 43 percent. duties raised 
in Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. 
For the five years ending in 1808, the 
average was 35,0001. per annum. ‘He 
knew not how those duties had fallen off; 
but it appeared, that in the first of those 
five years, they had amounted to 61,0001. 
He did not wish to trace this revenue to 
its origin, because he bad only to speak 
to its application; but he could not suf- 
fer the present opportunity to go by with- 
out declaring, that the tax by which this 
revenue was raised was almost an in- 
tolerable grievance to the unfortunate in- 
habitants of those islands who were 
obliged to pay it. It was besides a griev- 
ance the more severe, seeing that the 
other islands were exempted from the 
payment thereof ; and it unquestionably 
had the worst influence on the prosperity 
and happiness of those islands. On this 
part of the subject he would not now 
speak at large, as an hon. friend of his, 
the member for Thetford (Mr. Creevey) 
had given notice of a motion relative 
thereto.—Nor should he go at length into 
the nature of the fund formed by the 
surplus of the Scotch revenue, seeing that 
another hon friend of his had notified his 
intention of bringing it specifically before 
parliament. In the third Report of the 
Finance Committee,* this surplus was 
stated to be on an average, 86,0001. per 
annum. These united funds, which, in 
their nature, were annuities, amounting 
in the whole to not less than 180,000l. 
were, or were alleged to be, the sole and 
exclusive property of the crown.—The 
Jast great capital attached to the king, 
‘and which was the peculiar object of.the 
‘present motion, was that which was under 
the name of the Droits of the Crown, and 
‘Droits of the King, as lord high admiral 
of England. The fund arising from those 
alleged droits was vested in the crown, 
because for the last century the station of 
‘lord high admiral was riot conferred away 
-from it. All sums arising from wreck 
and goods of pirates helped to swell. this 
fund ; but the great bulk of it arose from 
‘prizes. All ships detained previously to 
a declaration of war; all coming into port 





* For the Report, see vol. 11, Appendix, ; 
Pp. CXXXiv. 
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from ignorance of hostilities between this 
and other countries; all taken before the 
issuing of proclamation, and those taken 
by non-commissioned captors, were sold ; 
and the profits arising from their seques- 
tration composed what was vulgarly call- 
ed the Droits of Admiralty. It appeared 
by the last returns laid before the House 
on the 30th of May 1810, that no less asum 
than 7,344,677/. had been paid in to the 
Registrar of the high court of Admiralty 
since the year 1793... Subsequent to the 
30th of May 1810, there was every reason 
to believe that a considerable increase 
must have taken place, and he was con- 
fident he should not exceed the actual 
net proceed of the fund, if he stated it in 
round numbers at eight million sterling, 
Thus, then it appeared that the crown 
was receiving an annual revenue of more 
than. 180,000/. and a capital said to be 
vested in the crown, ascending to the 
enormous sum of eight millions. The 
questions, therefore, for the House to de- 
cide were these: Whether by law, the 
crown was separately possessed of these 
funds? And supposing that by law the 
crown was so separately possessed of 
them, whether it was safe for the consti- 
tution that such a Jaw should remain in 
force any longer? 

The hon. and learned gentleman next 
observed, that those who maintained the 
affirmative of the first proposition, would 
have a task of no ordinafy difficulty to 
perform. It was a thing highly dan- 
gerous, and he would say highly uncon- 
stitutional, that funds of such enormous 
amount, as those to which he had alluded, 
should be at the disposal of the crown, 
without any act of parliament, authorising 
such disposal. They were funds wholly 
appropriated to the crown; the crown 
possessed them, and no one was account- 
able for their application. No limit 
whatever was imposed upon the uses to 
which those funds might be applied: they 
might be lavished upon a mistress ; they 
might be wasted upon a favourite minion; 
they might be employed in the fur- 
therance of undue elections, and undue 
influence in that House ; they might be 
squandered away in caprice, and in any 
manner, without any responsibility at- 
taching to any person or persons concern- 
ed in them. - This was what might be 
done, and what those gentlemen who 
believed the possession of such funds by 
the crown to be legal, had to defend. 
But what was the obviqus tendency of 
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such a doctrine? It put an end at once 
to the great use of parliaments; to the 
salutary check exercised by them in re- 
fusing to grant supplies when any griev- 
ance existed the redress of which was 
denied; and it transformed into a mere 
mockery, the asking of supplies by the 
crown from that House, while much great- 
er supplies might be raised and exercised 
without controul by the servants of the 
crown. If this doctrine was maintained, 
all that we had heard of the privileges of 
parliament were but mere words ; in real 
fact, the crown needed not come to par- 
liament for its supplies, for it had means 
of obtaining them—means that were quite 
independent of any legislative provisions. 
He was unwilling to think, however, that 
such a doctrine could be maintained as 
a constitutional one, and he would brief- 
ly state to the House the grounds upon 
which he founded his doubts. 

In adverting to the various sources 
of royal revenue in the early periods 
of our history, he did not mean to dis- 
pute the general maxim that “all prize 
“vested in the crown ;” and a great 
law officer had, on a very recent oc- 
casion, declared that prize was the very 
creature of the crown. Yet, in the sta- 
tute of Edward 2, which related to the 
regalia, no mention was made of prize as 
a peculiar property of the crown, though 
various other droits were, in that statute, 
distinctly declared and enumerated; and 
in the statute of the 2nd of Richard 3, all 


prize taken at sea was expressly given 


to the captors. These were legal facts, 
not indeed to be found in ordinary statute 
books, but they might be seen in lord 
chief justice Hale. Leaving the general 
question, however, he would ask in what 
shape were these droits vested in the 
crown? They were so vested (and all the 
great law authorities proved the fact), for 
the attainment of certain specific purposes; 
and the specific purpose in this case was 
the guarding and maintaining the rights 
and privileges of the seas. In the 4th In- 
stitute of my lord Coke, it was laid down, 
that tonnage and poundage were specifi- 
cally granted to the crown for safeguard 
of the seas, and that it pertained to the 
lord high admiral to see this droit admi- 
nistered ; and, quoting from the archives 
of the Tower, he had further observed, that 
the guard of the sea belonged to the high 
admiral, and to private adventurers also, 
who fitted out vessels for the purpose. 
Inthe 7th and 9th Henry 4, the right of 
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private merchants was also recognised. 
But there were other instances where the 
appropriation of ‘those different funds, 
which went under the general name of 
Droits of Admiralty, were mentioned ; 
and it would be found, that wreck at sea 
became one of the sources; and in the 
2nd Institute, the reason of wreck being 
given to the crown, was stated to be, be- 
cause the crown had to keep the narrow seas 
free from cruizers, the expence of which’ 
was to be defrayed by that fund.—The' 
next instance which he should adduce of 
the fact of these Droits of the King béing 
applied to the safeguard of the sea, was the 
manner in which,the great case of Ship- 
Money was argued in the reign of Charles |: 
and he adduced this the more willingly, 
when he considered the temper of the 
crown at that period, and the warning 
which the results of that period gave to 
posterity... Even in that reign of prero- 
gative it was held, that all the natural 
profits arising from captures at sea, and 
the profits of letters of marque, ought to 
be applicable to the guarding and pro- 
tecting our interests atsea. This was laid 


“down by baron Weston, who said, that he 


would not hear of any such profits being 
a right by prerogative ; but that-he con- 
sidered them as regalia of the crown, de- 
dicated to particular purposes. Justices 
Crawley and Jones considered ship-money 
and tonnage and poundage, in the same 
light; but when sir Edward Crawley said 
that he thought the droits of the king 
scarcely worth mentioning on account of 
their being too’ small to serve any great 
purpose of expence, he never imagined 
that they would one day rise to such a 
thing as 186,000/. a year, and eight mil- 
lions capital. Justice Croke expressly 
declared, « That the statutes of tonnage and 
‘* poundage, as appears by all the statutes 
‘made in Richard 2, and continued till 
“ Henry 4, 5, 6,7, and so downwards to 
« king James’s time, are to the end the 
“king might have money in his coffers 
‘“* for the defence of the realm, and for the 
“‘ safeeguard of the sea, that he might 
“ not, upon a sudden occasion, be unpro- 
“ vided.’’* It was evident, therefore, that 
even in the werst of times, not’ only par- 





* See a report of the Proceedings in the 
great case of Ship Money, in the Third 
Volume of the New Edition (edited by 
Mr. Howell) of the State Trials, p. 
825; in which Report are included full 
accounts of the Opinions which were 
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liamentary grants, but royal impositions, 
were considered as destined to the service 
of the country; and that as to their use, 
the judges of Charles the First’s time made 
no distinction between droits of the king, 
as vested solely in himself, and parliamen- 
tary grants for the public service. He 
recollected also, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman at the head of the court of .Admi- 
ralty (sir W. Scott), and than whom no 
one could preside there with more ability 
or learning, when he had spoke the sen- 
tence which. he had before quoted, had 
also used the dictum, “ capta bello cedunt 
reipublice ;”” and. what was to be con- 
cluded from that dictum, but that prize 
must belong to the country and not to the 
crown, .. - 

. The hon, and learned gentleman next 
adverted to the proportion which it was 
always well known existed between the 
parliamentary grants and the revenue of 
the crown, previously to. the Revolution 
of 1688. Before that period, the ex- 
pences of war were not regularly supplied 
by parliament, but generally by the 
crown, and from those very funds which 
it was now contented were the private 
property of the king. A material change, 
however, had since been taking place, 
and was now nearly completed. The 
country bore all the expences of war. 
There was no longer any drain on the 
revenue of the crown, or on any of the 
branches of the prerogative: and if the 
country now supplied the means of war 
instead of the king, was it not right that 
it should stand in all respects in the place 
of the king; and that it should receive 
instead of the king the profits of the war, 
or in other words, the very droits in ques- 
tion? That this was the opinion of that 
great authority, lord Mansfield, was evi- 
dent from the case of Maebeath v. Haldi- 
mand, 1 Term Rep. 172; but he would go 
still higher, and would appeal to the au- 
thority of Magna Charta itself. Though 
that act vested the funds for the whole 
civil administration in the crown, yet it 
specified their application to public. pur- 
poses. During the times of the Plan- 
tagenets, about 40,000/. wag the amount 
of the regalia of, the crown; and that 
sunt, with the feudal services. and acciden- 
tal supplies, generally bore all the yearly 





delivered upon the case by the Judges, 
In volume 6, p. 906. of the same work, 
is related a very curious anecdote respect- 
ing the Opinion of sir George Croke, 
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expences of the state: but now, when 
instead of 40,0001. there were millions 
upon millions alleged to be vested in the 
crown: and when instead, of feudal ser- 
vices or acidental supplies, the country 
voted annually the money for defraying 
the public expence, was the House to be 
told that those millious were not to be con. 
sidered applicable to.the general purposes 
of the state? 

The next argument used by the hon, 
and learned gentleman, was drawn from 
the fact of parliament having, at various 
times in our history, interfered with the 
prerogative of the crown, when that pre- 
rogative turned into abuse ; and he parti- 
cularly mentioned the taking away of the 
temporalities of bishops from the crown, 
after the crown had made shameful and 
lavish uses of them. Ina the 9th of Henry 
3, chap. 5, and in the Statute of West. 
minster the First in the reign of Edward 
1, laws were. passed to restrain the prodi- 
gal grants of those temporalities,—-tempo- 
ralities which were then as much vested 
in the crown as the Droits of the Admi- 
ralty were now. In the time of William 
and Mary, a similar encroachment was 
made on the prerogative of mines; and in 
the reign of queen Anne, when that illus- 
trious princess, greatly to her honour, 
thought of granting away the Tenths and 
First-Fruits from the crown, she recog- 
nised the right of parliament to interfere 
with the alienation of that property. In 
the 12th year of the reign of Charles 2 
also, when it was thought inconsistent 
with the liberties of the people, that the 
oppressive right of purveyance should 
continue as a right of the crown, that pur- 
veyance was. abolished. But there was 
nothing more material than what occurred 
in. the preamble of the 6th of queen Anne, 
ch. 25, which after enumerating the evils 
resulting from the repeated alienation of 
the crown lands, went on to enact, that no 
alienation should be made for more than 
three lives, or thirty-one years, for the 
purpose of relieving the people from all 
burthens in carrying on war. Did not 
that shew that those lands were vested in 
the crown, for the benefit of the people. 
And here he would ask, too, of his, ho- 
nourable friends, whether there appeared) 
any grounds,for an opinion they seemed, 
to entertain a few evenings since of an un- 
derstanding or bargain between the Prince: 
Regent. and the parliament, relative. to- 
certain, claims? (see p. 168.) If any of 
the crown. lands were. considered. the sole. 
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and separate estate of the crown, this act 
would have failed in the outset; it would 
have been reprobated as an invasion of 
the royal prerogative. At different times 
subsequent to this period, parliameat had 
interfered. with different branches of the 
revenue of the crown; but he would only 
advert to, the 35th of his present. Majesty, 
which directed the commissioners of Dutch 
prizes to pay the prize-droits into the 
bank of England, and not to the crown. 
Why did it not oceur that this was an in- 
fringement of the royal prerogative? 
But, on the contrary, it established the 
right of interference vested in parliament, 
and corroborated the argument on which 
he rested. Having said, thus much on the 
origin and nature of those funds, the hon. 
and learned gentleman proceeded to re- 
mark on the mode in which they were 
issued and applied. It appeared they 
were partly received by the registrar of 
the high court of Admiralty, and that 
they. were partly -in the hands of the re- 
ceiver general of droits, the commissioners 
of prizes, and the bankof England. One 
thing was certain, that from whomsoever, 
or to whomsoever they came, they never 
went into the exchequer,—that they 
did not afterwards issue from thence, 
but were taken out of the bank of Eng- 
land,.on the authority, not of the privy 
seal, but of a warrant under the sign- 
manual only. There was no responsi- 
bility. whatever incurred either by the 
person who received them, or he who 
issued them; and he believed, too, that 
there was not, even at the treasury, any 
account of the receipts or outgoings of 
this fund. That this manner of issue was 
unconstitutional, he conceived there was 
very little difficulty to prove; and that on 
the authority of persons who would by no 
means, be suspected: of leaning to the 
popular side of the question. ~The first of 
these authorities was lord Coke, who, in 
hissecond Institute, held, that all warrants 
for the disposal of the public treasure by 
sign-manual, were illegal and: of ne effect, 
and that the king had no right to issue by 
his sign manual, except from fundsarising 
out of his own chattels. In the celebrated 
case, commonly called the Devonshire 
Case, and also on the trial of sir Walter 
Raleigh, it was laid down as clear law, 
that no public treasure, which sir E. Coke 
(11 Rep. p. 916) says, is “ the ligament 
“af peace, the sinews of war, and the 
“ preserver of the honour and: safety of 
“ the realm,” amongst which was.reckoned 
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treasure trove, and all the other revenues 
of the crown, could be issued under the 
authority of the sigu-manual alone. Lord 
Sommers was another great authority ; 
but the last of those authorities, lord Cla- 
rendon, was one which he thought would 
be universally acknowledged, as most 
above the suspicion. of being influenced 
by athirst for novelty, or a desire of ac- 
quiring popular opinion. In condemning, 
therefore, the practice which had now 
obtained, of so vast a revenue being in the 
possession of the crown, unchecked by any 
controul of parliament, or of any other 
authority, he was not advancing any new 
doctrine, or expressing sentiments pecu- 
liar to himself. Charles 2 had appointed 
a separate receiver, by commission, as 
treasurer of prize-money; and he would 
take the liberty of reading to the House 
an, account of the transaction, in the words 
of the eminent historian he had last men- 
tioned. ‘ He’ (lord Clarendon) “ was re-. 
quired to. affix his seal to a bill, making 
and constituting the lord Ashley, treasurer 
of all the money that should be. raised 
upon the sale of all prizes. which were or 
should be taken in the war then carrying 
on against the Dutch, with power to make 
all such offices as should be necessary for 
the service; and that he should account 
for all monies so received to the king 
himself, and to no other person whatsoever, 
and pay and issue out all those monies 
which he should receive, in such manner 
as his Majesty should appoint by warrant 
under his sign manual, and. by no other 
warrant: and that he should be free and 
exempt from aceounting into the Exche- 
quer. ‘To this request the Chancellor re- 
plied, « that he would speak with the king 


before he would seal that grant, and that he 


desired: much to speak with himself.’——The 
next morning,” continues. lord Clarendon, 
“ he waited upon the King and informed 
him of the bill that was brought to him, 


‘and doubted that he had been surprised. 
That it was not only such an original as 
was without any precedent, but ia itself 


im many particulars, destructive to his 


‘service, and to the right of other men. 


That all receivers of any part of his re- 
venue were accountable in the exchequer, 
and could receive their discharge in no 
other place ; and that if so great a receipt 


| as: this was already” [here the hon. and 


learned gentleman observed, that the re- 
ceipt was certainly great; but it was not 
eight millions—it was only 100,000/.} 
« andias it evidently would be, should pass 
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without the most formal account, his Ma- 
jesty might be abominably cozened, nor 
could it in any other way be prevented. 
He therefore besought his Majesty that he 
would reconsider the thing itself, and hear 
it debated, at least that the treasurer might 
be first heard, without which it could not 
be done in justice ;” and in a conversa- 
tion‘with lord Ashley himself, he observed, 
“that the exemption from making any 
account but to the king himself would 
deceive him ; and as it was an unusual and 
unnatural privilege, so it would never be 
allowed in any court of justice, which 
would exact both the account and the pay- 
ment or lawful discharge of what money 
he ‘should receive, and if he depended 
upon the exemption he would live to re- 
pent it.” 

These constitutional views, continued 
the hon. and learned gentleman, were not 
much relished by Charles 2; but as there 
was some force in the arguments, he con- 
sented to delay the matter till he had 
further considered it. The delay, how- 
ever, was not very long, for he shortly 
afterwards made the chancellor affix his 
seal to the grant. It appeared at length 
that the king sent a positive order to the 
ehancellor to seal the commission, which 
he could no longer refuse, which the no- 
ble historian says, *‘ he did with the more 
trouble, because he very well knew that 
few men knew the lord Ashley better 
than the king himself did, or had a worse 
opinion of his integrity.” “ Nor was it 
difficult,’ lord Clarendon afterwards went 
on to state, “to persuade the king, (who 
thought himself more rich in having one 
thousand pounds in his closet that nobody 
knew of, than in fifty thousand pounds in 
his exchequer) how many conveniencies 
he would find in having so much money 
at his own immediate disposal, without 
the formality of privy seals and other 
men’s warrants, and the indecency and 
mischief which would attend a formal 
account of all his generous donatives 
and expence, which should be known 
only to himself’ Such, then, were the 
views, such the principles of the great 
lord Clarendon, an officer of the crown 
and a kinsman of the reigning sovereign. 
What could serve to shew more forcibly 
that all grants of this description were 
dangerous to the constitution, alien to its 
spirit, and repugnant to its fundamental 
character. He hoped, for the sake of 
that object which they all had or ought 
to have in common, the object of main- 
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taining the practice and principles of 
parliament, as established and recognized 
at the Revolution, he should not be thought 
to ask too much when he asked of the 
ministers of the present day, who were 
the constitutional servants of a consti- 
tutional prince, to accede to doctrines 
which had the peculiar merit of having 
been the doctrines not only of an eminent 
statesman, but of a statesman related by 
domestic ties to one of the most arbitrary 
monarchs that ever sat on the English 
throne. 

Feeling it unnecessary for his purpose 
to detain the House further in support 
of the positions he had laid down, he now 
begged leave to cali their attention to 
those practical observations arising out 
of the abuses of which the fund alluded to 
had furnished the means and the occasion. 
All that he had yet said on the subject of 
parliamentary inquiry, and the necessity 
of its rigid exercise at every period, on 
all that was connected with the expen- 
diture of the crown, applied equally to 
all branches of the regalia. But the fund 
now particularly under consideration had 
altogether a separate character and dis- 
tinct origin. That character and origin 
were such, that it would not be an easy 
task to name, or to imagine an institution 
that should at the same time be so de- 
trimental to the interests, the well under- 
stood interests of the crown, and the most 
important interests of the country. It 
gave, in the first place, to the crown an 
interest in going to war. It gave an in- 
terest not merely in the commencing 
hostilities, but it gave an interest in com- 
mencing them in a way the least hon- 
ourable to the national character, the 
least consistent with that good faith, can- - 
dour, and magnanimity, which, until the 
present times, formed such proud and 
honourable features in the character of 


the English people—(A cry of hear, 


hear!) He knew to what his hon. friends 
behind him alluded by that cry, and was 
aware that the practice which he now 
reprobated as the degrading distinction 
of our recent history, was not quite new, 
or quite unprecedented. He perfectly 
recollected, for it was an event that hap- 
pened *at no great distance of time from 
the period to which he had before di- 
rected the attention of the House, the 
event of the Dutch war. This was indeed 
an event, which, had he all the eloquence 
of all his honourable friends who sur- 


‘rounded him, he should yet want lan- 
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guage. and terms of abhorrence adequate 
to the expression of his feelings respecting 
it. It was a war entered upon for the 
sole purpose of intercepting the Smyrna 
fleet, a-war of all others the most undis- 
guisedly infamous and degrading ; a war 
of crime and plunder, of larceny and pil- 
lage ; a war exceeding in baseness and 
atrocity even the late attacks on the 
Spanish and Danish ships. Such; was the 
memorable war of Charles the second, 
such the motives in which it originated, 
and although he might not anticipate the 
calamity of ever seeing such a king, or 
one the least resembling him, again wield 
the sceptre of these realms, it was no less 
their duty, as the representatives of the 
people and the guardians of their rights 
and interests, to appoint a sufficient guard 
against the possible recurrence in. sub- 
sequent times of similar abuses ; for even 
in our own time transactions had taken 
place, arising probably from less dis- 
graceful and pernicious causes, which 
nevertheless were certainly subject to the 
imputation of having borne some re- 
ference to the fund of Admiralty Droits. 
He would not dwell upon the Copenhagen 
expedition, because he did not. believe 
that, however it might have mingled, it 
formed the chief or the only motive of 
that (as he deemed it) unprincipled and 
ill-fated enterprise. But he would men- 
tion an event, as to the true origin of which 
no trace of doubt existed in his mind, 
namely, the capture of the Spanish fri- 
gates.—He would recall to the recollec- 
tion of the House, the precise time when 
that affair took place: he would remind 
them that it was at a period when the 
Spanish envoy in London and the British 
ambassador at Madrid were employed in 
carrying on a negociation, and then ask 
them if they could hesitate to believe that 
a licence issuing under these circum- 
stances, to make war on unoffending mer- 
chantmen, to destroy and burn them be- 
fore any declaration of hostilities, and to 
bring the hulks and cargoes of the vessels 
into British ports, could have possibly 
sprung from any other cause, or have been 
directed to any other object? (hear, 
hear !)—But admitting, what in fact he 
never would admit, that the design was 
as pure as the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite might assert it to be, was it not 
enough to induce them to condemn that 
institution as bad and unfit to exist, which 
served at least to communicate suspicion, 
and to justify foreigners, as well as the 
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subjects of this government, in believing 
that a sordid principle had led to the pil- 
lage of foreign vessels, and the massacre 
of their crews, and had at once been the 
cause of staining the national character, 
and plunging the country into all the 
evils attendant on a state of war? What 
more likely than suspicions of this kind to 
sow dissention at home, to embitter ani- 
mosities, abroad, and alienate every coun- 
try from our interest? It was wars of this 
nature which had disgraced the reign of 
Henry VIlIth, perhaps the meanest and 
most rapacious of the race of English 
kings. These wars had been likened by 
lord Bacon “ to a mixed metal, a treasure 
made up of a strange ore, in which iron 
appeared on the surface, but gold and sil- 
ver were at the bottom.” 

If then, he had been correct in esti- 
mating the ordinary revenues of the crown 
at the sum of 180,000/. per annum, and 
if he had been right in looking, not indeed 
at the person who wore the crown, be- 
cause that was unconstitutional doctrine, 
but at ministers, and if not ministers 
at favourites, as men liable to err, it was 
unnecessary to press his argument fur- 
ther. Parliament, it was well known, was 
never reluctant to grant whatever justice 
and liberality might require. No pro- 
position that would bear investigation, 
nothing that had solid merit to support it, 
ever came before that House in vain. 
Some might think that parliament was too 
apt to yote without inquiry, but when 
there was something to be done that shun- 
ned the eve of inquiry, when some vile 
job was to be accomplished, or some mi- 
nion odious to the people, whose demerits 
stood catalogued before their sight, was to 
be supported ; then it was, that instead 
of quartering him on the Consolidated 
Fund, or of ranking him on the Pension 
List among the Nelsons, the St. Vincents, 
and the Wellingtons, recourse was had 
unknown to parliament and the country, 
to the Droits of Admiralty, or to the four 
and half per cent. fand—a fund that might 
fairly be called the general jobbing fund, 
consisting of annuities and an immense 
capital to remunerate those vile minions, 
whose claims to {reward the minister 
would not have the hardihood to brin 
under the cognizance of parliament. This 
fund, then, stood exposed in all its native 
contamination, neither more nor less than 
a fund unworthy of the royal character to 
possess; unworthy of the character of 
parliament to suffer to exist. If it was 
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thus liable to be made subservient to the | 
worst purposes, it was not incumbent on | 


him to prove that the actual application 


of it had been abused.—(Hear, hear!)—It | 
was enough if he had established a neces- | 
sary tendency to corruption ; but as the | 


right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer seemed to challenge him for facts, 
he was by no means unwilling to produce 
them. By the papers on the table, it 
appeared, that since the first establishment 
of the Civil List during the present reign, 
it had been first raised by the sum of 
100,000/,; at a subsequent period by 
60,000l. that by the abstraction of cer- 
tain charges to which it had been before 
subject, it was afterwards virtually raised 
135,000/. ; thus making a real annual 
increase to the original 800,000/. of ‘the 
sum of 305,000/. A sum of 100,000/. had 
been also voted to his Majesty for defray- 
ing the expences of new palaces and build- 
ings. There had been, in addition to all 
these sums, an accumulation of half a 


million during the minority of the Prince | 


of Wales. The revenues arising from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and the Scotch fund, 
were also to be taken into the account, 
and notwithstanding the immense increase 
thus made to the income of the crown, it 
would appear that the increase of the debt 
was still more rapid and of still greater 
amount. Parliament had already several 
times discharged the arrears of the Civil 
List debt, ee in the year 1802 voted the 
énormous sum of 900,000/. for that pur- 
pose. The whole of the sums voted at 
different periods amounted to between 
three and four millions. Since the year 
1804 the debt had gone on accumulating 
at the rate of 123,000/. per annum. This 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had late- 
ly stated ; and had informed the House 
that this excess of expenditure had been 
paid off—in other words, that an actual 
deficit of an enormous amount, incurred, 
notwithstanding the unexhausted libera- 
lity of parliament, had been supplied 
without the aid of parliament, in a man- 
ner unknown to parliament. Thus to the 
amazement of the country —(hear, hear) — 
he would say to its well founded amaze- 
ment, asum of 760,000/. taken from a 
fund over’ which parliament had no con- 
troul, had been set aside for the simple 
payment of tradesmens’ bills. It was not 
his wish to utter any thing disrespectful 
or invidious ; but when he considered that 
the Civil List had been always thus en- 
cumbered, he recollected too that in the 
2 
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year 1799 his Majesty had made large 
purchases of lands, and an act had been 
passed, reciting in the preamble that these 
purchases had been made with the savings 
out of the privy purse and other funds, 
and professing to be for the purpose of 
removing certain doubts as to the legality 
of these purchases. The object of the bill 
really was to alter the law, which in the 
reign of queen Anne had been deemed 
necessary by the legislature, which ‘took 
from the crown the power of alienating 
lands for any: period beyond 31 years. 
The new act went evidently to favour and 
protect the accumulation of private pro- . 
perty in the crown. The Attorney-Ge- 
neral knew, as well as himself, that by 
the ancient laws of the country, all lands 


‘whatever were held by the reigning king 


solely jure corona, and he felt himself war- 
ranted in assuming, that when parliament 
first enacted the provision for his present 
Majesty, it was not their intention that 
that law should be altered or perverted 
from its original objects. ; 

The next item that appeared of grants 
from the Admiralty Droits, was a sum 
of 140,000/. and a subsequent one of 
26,000/. paid to the princes. But did he 
know so little as to be ignorant that the 
crown of England was under no necessity 
of resorting to means like these for its sup- 
port? No! he spoke as the advocate of the 
crown, as one who wished to see it pos- 
sessed of a revenue worthy of a British 
prince to receive, and of the British people 
to bestow ; a revenue as useful and ad- 
vantageous to the subject as to the crown. 
He wished to see the dignity of the so- 
vereign upheld by a fixed and certain 
and ample stipend; not by a revenue 
which sometimes placed him in the 
light of a land-jobber, or in the cha- 
racter of a buccaneer. If he did not 
greatly err, this was the proper doctrine 
of parliament, the true language of the 
constitution. It would be endless to go 
through all the items; but there was one 
grant of 21,610/. which had’ been before 
animadverted on, made to an hon. officer, 
a member of that House, (sir Home 
Popham) to reimburse him for private 
losses. There was another to a clergy- 
man, of the name of Daniels, to the 
amount of about 6,000/. for giving in- 
formation relative to illegal captures. 
Another grant appeared of 700I. to an 
officer, as an indemnification for having 
been illegally prosecuted. But if the law 
were inadequate to remedy such griev- 
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ances, was there no other mode by which 
the object might be accomplished, but to 

lace an enormous fund, a fund of which 

arliament had no account, at the disposal 
of the minister of the crown? The proper 
and only constitutional course was un: 
questionably to apply to parliament; and 
if the case was a case of hardship, a case 
placed beyond the reach of the justice of 
the law, it was by parliament that the 
evil ought to be redressed. Had the offi- 
cer so indemnified been differently situat- 
ed, if instead of being possessed of some 
influence with ministers, he had been 
a man friendless and unconnected, was 
it probable that he would have ever 
tasted the benefits of ministerial bounty ? 
Here was another proof that the existence 
of such a fund was prejudicial at once, 
directly and indirectly, and furnished a 
fresh argument for its immediate aboli- 
tion. The following item that occurred 
to him was, the expences paid to captors, 
whose prizes had not been condemned, 
and who had been adjudged themselves to 
pay costs. Another item, the last upon 


which he should trouble the House, re- 
ferred to the expences paid to the captors 
of such vessels as were brought in for 
prizes, but not condemned, in conse- 
quence of some defect in evidence. Under 


this head, 38,000/. was given to one indi- 
vidual, 4,000/. to another, and 3,000. .to 
athird. It might be right and necessary 
to support the energy of the service, that 
some such grants should be made in such 
cases, in order to indemnify the individuals 
against the costs of court; at the same 
time he thought it hardly respectful to 
those courts, to suppose that they would 
condemn in costs the cases which had 
only failed for want of proof; but this, 
as he had already said, was not the way 
to provide forthem. Those funds had in 
them a mixture of violence and injustice ; 
the fraud to which they tempted the exe- 
cutive rendered them most objectionable ; 
they were liable to abuse, and they had 
been abused, It was unnecessary to add 
any more.cases in illustration of what he 
said ; but in concluding, he could not help 
exhorting the House to reflect, that if 
ever it should unfortunately happen that a 
monarch of this country should have an 
adviser unskilled in the principles of the 
Constitution, or not caring for its princi-. 
ples, without a knowledge of the disposi- 
tion of the people, or disregarding that 
disposition, who, seeing that boldness was 
the shortest and simplest method of go- 
(VOL, XXI. ) 
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vernment, might: also conclude it was the 
best, and blinded by avarice or servility, 
should adopt a conduct corresponding 
with such notions, as had happened in the. 
case of lord Shaftesbury ; he would en- 
treat the House to reflect how they were 
anming the rapaeity of the favourite, and 
with what weakness they were surround- 
ing the throne; haw they were exposing 
the commerce, the prosperity, and the ho- 
nour of England. If such a person as he 
had described were to exist, and if, what 
he was willing to believe more improbable 
still, he were to make his way into the 
counsels of his monarch, what a blow 
could he strike against the best interests, 
of the country? We had yet left, he 
would not say a single ally, but one res 
maining friend, and that friend was Ames 
ricas How naturally might a sovereign 
like the one he had fancied be in- 
duced by such a minister, as he had de- 
scribed, to violate this solitary friend- 
ship, and for purposes the most sordid and 
the most atrocious, hasten a rupture, and 
sweep into this fund the spoils of Ame- 
rican commerce. He desired the House 
to consider also, that this most fatal act, 
this last achievement of political profli- 
gacy, might be defended as strictly re- 
gular and legal; justified by the laws 
and constitution of the realm, and not 
even requiring that solemn mockery of re- 
sponsibility, a Bill of Indemnity. He 
was far from insinuating that such an 
event was likely to happen, it was suffi- 
cient for him and for parliament to know, 
that it had once happened. The hon, 
and learned member concluded with apo- 
iogising for the time he had taken up, and 
observing, that at a moment when a new 
arrangement was about to be settled with 
the executive, he thought the subject of 
much too great importance to be neglect- 
ed by a House of Commons, which had the 
right, a right which it was bound to exer- 
cise, of carrying into effect and practice 
those limitations, and that controul, which 
could alone make an English king in fact 
what he was in theory—a limited monarch. 
He then moved the following Resolutions : 

“ That the possession by the Crown of 
Funds raised otherwise than by the grant 
of Supplies from the Commons in parlia- 
ment assembled, and applicable to pur- 
poses not previously ascertained by par- 
liament, is contrary to the spirit of the 
cqnstitution, liable to great abuses, and full 
fof danger to the rights of the subject, and 
the interests of the cquatry: ; 
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“That it is the peculiar duty of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament, to investi- 
gate the nature and foundation of all such 

nds as are pretended or asserted to be 
vested in the crown in the manner above- 
mentioned : 

«That the Funds arising from wreck, 

whether at sea or on shore, goods of pirates, 
prize made before proclamation, prize 
made by non-commissioned captors, ves- 
sels and their cargoes detained in port be- 
fore the commencement of hostilities, or 
forced into port by ignorance of war having 
taken place, or through stress of weather, 
and all other profits from the sea accruing 
to the king, either in right of his crown, 
or in virtue of his office of Lord High Ad- 
miral, and pretended or asserted to belong 
to his Majesty as a separate property, over 
which parliament hath no controul, have 
arisen to such an amount, during the last 
and present wars, as calls for the most se- 
rious consideration of this House : 
_ “ That it appears, from the papers on 
the table of this House, that the net and 
clear proceeds of the aforesaid funds, 
which had accrued between the Ist day 
of February 1793, and the 30th day of 
May IS10, amounted to the sum of 
7,344,677. ; and that in all probability, it 
has, since that time, been considerably 
augmented ; 

« That these monies have been received 
by the crown, at different times, in large 
sums, and notin any regular proportion by 
the year; and that these sums have been 
at the disposal of the crown without any 
interference and controul of parliament, 
although parliament had, during the whole 
course of that period, not only provided 
the supplies for the prosecution of the war, 
and raised the sums requisite for the in- 
ternal administration of the country, but 
provided the supplies estimated to be ne- 
cessary for the support of his Majesty’s 
household and family, and the dignity of 
the crown, and paid large sums for defray- 
ing such debts as had arisen in these de- 
partments: 

«* That this House taking these things 
into its consideration will forthwith pro- 
ceed to enquire into the most fit:and effi- 
cacious means of bringing the aforesaid 


Funds under the immediate controul of. 


‘parliament, for the purpose of applying 
the same to the public service, and of pro- 
viditig such additional sums, if any, as 
may appear to be necessary to the main- 
tenance of the household, and of the ho- 
nour and dignity of the crown.” 
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Mr. Brand rose to second the motion, 
When he looked to the manner in which 
ministers and the law- officers of the crown 
had supported the claim of the crown to 
the funds in question, he felt alarmed, lest 
by any thing he might say he should 
weaken the argument which had been so 
very ably urged by his hon. and learned 
friend. It was, in his opinion, a doctrine 
almost axiomatical in the constitution, 
that this House ought to have the disposal 
of all the revenue of the crown. The 
temptation which led to an act of warfare 
prior to a declaration of war was very 
great; but the. power which it gave to 
ministers was such as to render it-dangerous 
to the liberties of the people. He under- 
stood that there was a great sum of money 
arising from Droits of Admiralty, dis- 
posable at the will of the Prince Regent; 
and he was determined not to give his vote 
for another shilling, till an account was 
laid before the House how that money had 
been applied. He would suppose that the 
Prince would not have the power to re- 
originate the bargain which had been 
spoken of as made in the commencement 
of his Majesty’s reign ; but still he thought, 
that during the period that he had been 
Regent, there must have fallen in a varie- 
ty of items which ought to have been given 
credit for. If it should appear that no 
less than 250,000/. had accruetl in that 
manner during that time, he thought that 
such sum, or whatever might be the real 
amount of it, ought to be accounted for to 
the public before any new demands were 
made on account of the expences of the 
Regency. He was satisfied, therefore, 
that the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend was strictly proper, and that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to examine in 
‘what manner those sums were really ap- 
plied. It was certainly a subject well 
worthy of the consideration of the House, 
that a, fund which had amounted to so 
many millions should be disposed of at 
the pleasure of the crown without any ac- 
count being rendered to parliament. He 
thought it was absolutely necessary to take 
this subject into their consideration, before 
the House could possitly form a judgment 
with respect to the civil list, whether it 
was sufficient or not ; and he, for one, was 
not willing to vote a single shilling more 
for the purposes of the civil list, without 


‘knowing how much of this fund might be 


properly applied to the purposes of that 
list. As this subject had been often under 
discussion, and as his fion. and learned 
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friend had entered so fully and. so ably 
into the merits of the case, he did not 
think it necessary to trouble the House 
with any more observations at present. 
Mr. Courtenay, in rising for the first 
time, disclaimed any idea of emulating 
the eloquence of the hon. and learned 
mover; nor, as to legal argument, would 
he attempt to follow the hon. and learned 
gentleman ; but he must say, that it ap- 
peared to him, even from his own state- 
ment, that the laws and authorities upon 
which he relied were all of a very ancient 
date, and antecedent to the Revolution. 
The practice, as it now existed, had existed 
for a great number of years: during 
which time a number of most acute intel- 
ligent lawyers, and men extremely jealous 
of the prerogative of the crown, had sat in 
that House, and never questioned the right 
of the crown to those Droits of Admiralty ; 
and indeed the arguments used did not go 
so much to shew that the system com- 
plained of was illegal, as that it was un- 
seasonable. His principal object in rising 
was to protest against the principle of hav- 
ing a mere stipendiary king, with an in- 
come fixed by parliament, and never to 
be exceeded. He thought that where a 


certain allowance had been fixed in the 
commencement of this reign, it would be 


too much to require that the sovereign 
should be dependent on the parliament for 
that gradual but regular increase of his 
expenditure, which necessarily took place 
from the great depreciation of money, 
(hear, hear! from the Opposition bench) 
or the great increase of prices. Every 
gentleman who kept a house, must, from 
his own experience, be sensible of this 
perpetual increase of prices. He believed 
the hon, and learned gentleman could 
shew no instance of a sovereign of this 
country, who was ever restricted in that 
manner. He approved of the system 
existing in the reign of Charles 2d, who had 
a tounage duty on all imports and exports. 
Now, when the great increase of our trade, 
within the long reign of his Majesty, 
should be taken into consideration, it ap- 
peared highly probable, that if those du- 
ties had not been surrendered by the 
Crown at the arrangement, they would 
‘have now amounted to such a sum as would 
have prevented parliament from hearing 
apy complaints of deficiency in the civil 
list. As to the practice of making grants 
under the sign manual, it had been of long 
duration. The hon. gentleman here read 
an account from the Journals, stating the 
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sums taken in that manner from the Crown 
Revenues, before they came into the Ex- 
chequer, in queen Anne’s reign. As to 
the possibility of the prerogative of the 
crown being abused in the manner the 
hon. and learned gentleman had supposed, 
and of the minister advising a war merely 
for the purpose of giving some money to 
the crown under this claim of Droits of 
the. Admiralty, the supposition appeared 
to him highly improbable, and the danger 
theoretical ; but still he did not deny but 
that it might be proper for parliament to 
take the whole system into its considera- 
tion, whenever there should be a new ar- 
rangement of the civil list, on a demise 
of the crown. As to the business of Co- 

enhagen, which had been mentioned, he 
Swend that nothing had_ been reserved 
for the crown under the head of Droits 
of Admiralty ; and what arose from the 
capture of the Spanish frigates had been 
given to those engaged in the Spanish 
trade.—As to the charge of this fund hav- 
ing been abused to the purposes of secret 
favour and jobs, he believed that only one 
case had been cited which bore the least 
appearance of favour, and that was the 
case of sir Home Popham, which had al- 
ready been pretty fully discussed in that 
House. As to secret jobs, if there were 
such, how did the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman come at the knowledge of them ? 
As to those grants which were not secret, 
but which had been already stated to par- 
liament, it appeared that hardly any ob- 
jections were or could be made. He 
would by no means contend, that this was 
the most convenient fund for paying the 
increased expence of the civil list estab- 
lishment out of; but he would say, that 
until parliament should create some other 
fund or means to meet the deficiency in 
the civil list, he thought that it was the 
best way to supply it from this source. 
Although the expences of the civil list 
establishment had much increased, he be- 
lieved that the king kept no more ser- 
vants, horses, or carriages than he did for- 
merly. He by no means wished to un- 
der-rate the principle, of the necessity of 
the crown being dependent on parliament 
for its income, as far as related to public 
services, but he thought that the king 
should be independent as to his household 
and personal expences; and that a sys- 
tem which made a frequent recurrence to 
parliament for assistance in that respect 
was unconstitutional and dangerous. Un- 
der all these circumstances, he should yote 
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against the motion, which went to destroy 
a system, which, if not the best, had an- 
swered the parpose of supplying the defi- 
ciency of the civil list, and in which no 
abuses had been shewn to exist. 

The Attorney General said that his hon. 
and learned friend had stated truly to the 
House, that there were two questions to be 
decided ; the one, whether the crown had 
any right to the revenue in dispute; the 
other, whether, supposing the right estab- 
lished, it was proper that it should be left 
so? His hon. and learned friend had 
maintained that the revenue of which his 
Majesty had undertaken the administra- 
tion, did not of right belong to his 
Majesty; in doing which, however, he 
had admitted, that till the time of the 
Revolution, no branch of the revenue 
whatever was appropriated, until the pass- 
ing of the civil list acts. In order to 
shew that his majesty was not dealing 
with, as his own, that which was not his 
own, he should refer to those acts ; and as 
the most convenient order, he should be- 
gin with the last, and so follow up the 
series. In the Ist of the present king, by 
which 800,000/. was settled on his Majesty 
for life; in that, as in the former cases, 
Many revenues were collected into one 
aggregate fund, and named specifically, 


but among them the Droits of Admiralty 


were not included. It was certain that 
before the institution of the civil list the 
Droits belonged to the king, but whether 
from that period they still remained to 
him, was a question not quite so evident. 
They were therefore to enquire, whether 
among the revenues which composed the 
aggregate fund, the Droits of Admiralty 
‘were mentioned. If they were mentioned, 
undoubtedly they were included in the 
bargain between his Majesty and par- 
liament, on his first arriving at the crown, 
but if not, they were still to be considered 
his own property. Here the hon. and 
Jearned gentleman took a review of the 
various acts from the Ist of George $, to 
‘that of William and Mary on that subject, 
in none of which this fund was alluded to. 
It therefore remained with his Majesty as 
before. The next point to which they 
came, was the simple consideration, whe- 
ther it ought to be taken from him; and 
that must lead them necessarily to the act 
of Settlement, by which in lieu of certain 
revenues, parliament had agreed to allow 
to his Majesty the sum of §00,000l. a year. 
The parliament had all the revenues then 
under their eye, yet they granted him the 
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sum already mentioned, leaving to him in 
addition whatever was not included in the 
aggregate fund, so that the Droits of Ad. 
miralty were his own, unless it could be 
proved that an improper use had been 
made of those Droits by ministers. If 
case had been made out by his hon. and 
learned friend, imputing to ministers the 
fact of having corruptly taken and cor. 
ruptly applied that fund, there would then 
have been some ground for the motion; 
but as the question stood, they were to 
decide whether they would take it away, 
because it was possible that it might be 
misapplied. There was no part of the re. 
venue to which the same argument might 
not be applied with the same justice. It 
appeared to him, on these grounds, which 
ne had stated as shortly as he could to the 
House, that the motion was unnecessary, 
and therefore he should oppose it. 

Mr. Davies Giddy declared, he had not 
intended to take part in this discussion, 
but from what he had heard, begged 
shortly to deliver his opinion on the two 
points into which the question had been 
so properly divided. He agreed, that the 
right to these Droits, from the Conquest 
to the present day, was vested entirely im 
the king. But when any revenue was so 
vested, there were vested with it co-rela- 
tive duties to be performed. Of old, when 
the kings of England held lands and other 
sources of revenue, they were bound to 
protect the country, to be at the expence 
of carrying war into foreign parts, and 
perform other services for the realm. The 
same mode existed in some arbitrary go- 
vernments at this day, but in England 
they had made one of the greatest im- 
provements ever thought of in politics, by 
separating the revenue, and granting it 
for particular purposes. No man was in- 
clined to go farther than he was in the 
amount he would appropriate to the sup- 
port of the crown and all the royal family, 
though he could have wished that the 
civil list had been voted solely and 
clearly to the king, and that ambassadors 
and great officers had been provided for 
by other grants. But if the old hereditary 
revenues of the crown were continued, 
the old hereditary duties ought also ‘to 
continue. As for meeting the excess of 
the civil list out of this fund, he must 
consider any other source better than one 
so uncertain and precarious. Although he 
was convinced that the argument of war 
being entered on to increase this fund was 
merely theoretic, yet even theory so dan- 
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gerous ought to be guarded against. It 
was said, that this was not a proper time 
to cavil about a bargain which had been 
made to last till the end of the reign. To 
this he would agree, had they not been 
called on to raise other money for the 
crown; but as it was, he was convinced 
they ought not to levy fresh supplies, till 
it was shewn that former grants had been 
insufficient. He had ever thought a li- 
mited monarchy the best mode of go- 
vernment ; but he held, that with respect 
to a king as with respect to a senate, there 
ought to be no property in their posses- 
sion, not applicable to the service of the 
state. Onthis ground he was for carry- 
ing the amount of this fund to the public 
stock, or at any rate for leaving it with 
parliament to dispose of, giving out of. it 
as‘much, and no stinted sum, as was fit to 
support the crown, and all its dependen- 
cies, in dignity and splendour. 

Mr. Stephen, while he conceived the 
Droits of the Admiralty to be the property 
of the crown, did not carry the argument 
the length of contending that the House 
had no controul over them, though he de- 
nied that there was any occasion for a 
previous approval by parliament of any 
appropriation of them. His hon. and 
learned friend who brought forward the 
present motien, did not argue the case as 
if the crown exercised a usurpation over 
this fund, but as if he doubted whether 
the crown did so or not. The right how- 
ever, he (Mr. Stephen) conceived to be 
indisputable. His hon. and learned friend 
agreed, that previous to the revolution, 
the right was in the Lord High Admiral ; 
and was not that office put in commission 
by the king? If the right was in the ad- 
miral before, it seemed to follow that it 
must now bein the crown. The words 
of lord Clarendon, addressed to Charles 
the 2nd, which his hon. and learned friend 
had quoted, seemed even to favour this 
idea; his lordship telling his majesty that 
he, not his people, would be abominably 
cozened, by suffering the profits of this 
office to remain unaccounted for at the 
exchequer.—-With respect to those dis- 
putes which might have arisen at different 
periods of our history as to the distribu- 
tion of these droits,. they were rather dis- 
putes between the king and the captor, 
or the Lord High Admiral and the captor, 
than ‘between the king and the public. 
He could not help thinking that his hon. 
and learned friend had been_a little strong 
in his phraseology, when he said, that all 
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such grants were contrary to the spirit of 
the constitution. According to such rea- 
soning, every one of those acts settling 
the cvil list revenue, were violations of 
the constitution, because it was clear that 
by each of them, the legislature left in the 
crown property not granted by the par- 
liament. If this was against the ‘consti« 
tution, then forfeitures and seigyres and 
all grants arising therefrom, might be, 
with equal justice, said to be anti-consti- 
tutional. Besides, grants might be ‘made 
in ease of the public service, though not 
immediately for the public service, which, 
however, it would not be fair to consider 
as an abuse of public money. It was at 
the same time but just to consider, that 
the civil list had not at any time been 
adequate to the claims upon it. Mr. jus- 
tice Blackstone was a writer not disposed 
to yield or compromise the privileges of 
the subject, and yet in the year 1777, he 
had acknowledged the utter deficiency of 
the civil list to answer the claims upon 
it, and even appealed to ——- gentleman 
of private fortune, whether from an im- 
partial calculation of the proportion of his 
respective means to the private demands 
upon him even at that period, the civil 
list could be supposed to be adequate to 
the great demands upon it.—It was unfair 
too in his hon. and learned friend to talk 
of eight millions as the amount of the 
droits at present. The net sum, including 
every possible item, was only 7,344,6772, 
The reductions themselves amounted to 


more thana moiety. The mere payments 
to captors amounted to 2,336,745/. ; and 
with regard to the objection to captors in 
certain cases, he wished to know from 
his hon. and learned friend, whether he 
would take upon him to say, that in no 
case, private captors ought to have remu- 


neration? Might not war break out un- 
der such circumstances as to render it 
most just and expedient that private cap- 
tors should be remunerated ?>—Another 
deduction was that of 406,554/. to neutral 
claimants. There was a still further de- 
duction of 289,6911. for payments to the 
receiver general of droits, law charges, 
&c. Under.the head of special payments 
there was no less a sum than 425,687/. 
A further deduction as to the indemnifi- 
cation of officers for costs incurred in Ad- 
miralty courts, where ships taken under 
circumstances of strong suspicion, had 
turned out to have been neutrals, To 
some of them, however, the hon, and 
learned gentleman objected, as being pay- 
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ments to defray the costs incurred by an- 
lawful captures.; and he asked, was .it to 
be endured, that an unlawful captor should 
not smart for his misconduct, as a warning 
to himself’and others in future? But he 
would appeal to the House, if many cases 
might not.occur, in which it would be the 
greatest possible hardship not to exone- 
rate a captor from the costs attending a 
decision against him. He would only 
mention one instance, in which some ves- 
sels, caarying ship timber for the enemy, 
were to all appearance so completely 
covered and protected as neutrals, that, 
in the Admiralty court, the captors of 
them must have been condemned in the 
most ruinous costs, had not private infor- 
mation been obtained from another quar- 
ter, that the timber was destined for the 
enemy. His hon.-and learned friend had 
also alluded to a grant of 5,097/. to a re- 
verend gentleman, for information given 
as to enemy’s property ; and certainly, 
though that sort of business might not be 
very suitable to his clerical character, yet 
it was proper he should be paid in pro- 
portion to his services. The truth was, it 
would have been absolute ruin to many 
gallant officers, to have left them saddled 
with the costs of captures that had been 
pronounced illegal, though made by them 
in the discharge of what they thought to 
be their duty: and these brave men in- 
stead of carrying the fame of the British 
navy into all parts of the world, would 
have been left to waste their lives in a 
prison, but for this power of remunerating 
them out of the Droits of Admiralty. 
This, therefore, he would contend, was a 
most wholesome application of the fund 
in question. But if that fund was only to 
be applied in the way he had mentioned 
in consequence of a specitic vote of par- 
liament, in every particular instance, he 
could hardly figure to himself the dread- 
ful consequences that would ensue. Were 
the claims of officers for exoneration from 
the'costs with which they were saddled at 
alla proper subject of investigation for 
that House? Were they to hear counsel 
at the bar, to enter into enquiries into 
those claims, and to be canvassed by na- 
val officers ? This would, indeed, lead to 
the most unconstitutional abuses, and 
would draw the whole of the executive 
power into the hands of the House of 
Commons. There were several items of 
appropriation which well deserved atten- 
tion: no less asum than 900,000/. had 
been placed to the account of the conso- 
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lidated fund by the Dutch commissioners ; 
750,000/. had been paid to the treasurer 
of the navy by the Spanish commis- 
sioners ; 100,000/. had been paid by the 
registrar to the treasurer of the Ordnance, 
and 150,000/. to the treasurer of the Navy, 
There had been also a sum of no less than 
348,2611. paid to lords Gambier and Cath- 
cart as prize-money taken at Copenhagen, 
Grants had likewise been made to some 
of the branehes of the royal family, amount- 
ing to 171,500/. To these grants his hon. 
and learned friend had taken exceptions; 
but the hon. gentlemen who sat around 
him would hardly join him in such objec- 
tions. When did these grants commence? 
Why, it was during the administration of 
Mr. Fox that the precedent was first 
given; and he would leave it to gentle. 
men on the other side, who, he had no 
doubt, would be both willing and ready 
to defend the practice: The hon. and 
learned gentleman concluded, with ex. 
pressing his determination to vote against 
the resolutions. 

Mr. Brougham observed, in explanation, 
that his hon. and learned friend was mis- 
taken as to the precedent of grants to the 
royal family being first given during Mr. 
Fox’s administration. From the papers it 
appeared, that in 1805, when Mr. Pitt 
was in office, there had been a grant of 
26,0001. to the princessof Wales ; 15,0001. 
to the duke of Cumberland; 10,0001. to 
the duke of Kent ; and 19,500/, to the late 
duke of Glocuester. 

Captain Herbert passed a high enco- 
mium on the speech of the hon. and Jearn- 
ed mover, and maintained that several 
acts of the legislature proved indubitably 
that the Droits of Admiralty were not 
solely vested in the crown, but were also 
under the controul of parliament. 

Mr. Kose, in allowing the merit of elo- 
quence to the hon. and learned mover, 
claimed for Mr. Stephen that of sound 
reasoning, and considered the speech of 
the latter gentleman as a plain and distinct 
answer to whatever had been advanced on 
the other side of the House. He defied 
the hon. gentleman to point out a single 
abuse, and could not conceive the dif- 
ference they had attempted to draw be- 
tween prizes, which no one disputed, to 
the king, and the Droits of Admiralty, 
which were the objects of the present mo- 
tion. He maintained, that if the crown 
had not possessed the means and the. 
power of indemnifying naval officers, 
many of the gallant men who had s0 
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largely contributed to the safety and to 
the glory of their country, would have 
ended their days ina prison. He men- 
tioned the case of lord Nelson, then cap- 
tain Nelson, who, when stationed in the 
West Indies, after the American war, had 
actions brought against him for upwards 
of 20,000/., for having enforced the Na- 
vigation Act, to which this country was 
indebted for its naval pre-eminence. He 
did at the time investigate the case of 
captain Nelson, who had acted perfectly 
right, but who, nevertheless, might have 
been ruined and stopped in his glorious 
career. He promised and gave him 
every kind of support, but this he could 
not have been able to do, if the Droits of 
Admiralty, the only fund disposable for 
that purpose, had not been at the disposal 
of the crown. 

Mr. Abercromby said he would state in 
a few words the grounds and object of his 
vote. He did not wish to consider how the 
money had been applied, nor did he 
charge misapplication of it on any indi- 
viduals; for in that case, the business 
would have come under the consideration 
of parliament, in a very different form 
from the present. His view was to ins 
quire, as these funds were of a permanent 
nature, and were likely always to exist, 


who ought to have the controul over them. 
No doubt in any future appropriation of 
those funds, a great part of them in any 


case would be applied as heretofore. But. 
the question was, who was to have the 
controul of it? Surely it ought to be par- 
liament ; and to say that no misapplica- 
tion had yet taken place, was really no 
answer ; if there was a possibility of mis- 
application, it was the duty of every 
member of parliament, who did not wish 
to depart from his public duty, to pro- 
vide against any such possibility of abuse. 
The luminous and masterly statement 


which his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 


Brougham) had that night submitted to 
them, would have astonished all who heard 
him, were it not known, and had he not 
by his eloquence on former occasions, 
sufficiently satisfied every man that he 
was one of the most powerful and con- 
siderable persons in that House. 
Mr. W. Smith wished merely to ask 
one question, The account now sub- 
mitted to the House began in 1793, and 
ended in 1810, and taking’ the amount at 
7,300,000/. the annual sum was 430,000/. 
asum which, it was contended, should be 
wholly at the disposal of the crown. Now, 
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what he wished to ask was,. merely, if 
any one had demanded, in 1793, that a 
sum of 430,000/. should be annually at 
the uncontrouled disposal of the crown, 
for 17 years, how would the proposition, 
at that time, have been received ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer saw no 
particular weight in the question which 
had been just put, to make any member 
alter his opinion on this subject. There 
was as wide a distinction between the case 
which he had supposed, of the sum of 
430,000/. being annually at the uncon- 
trouled discretion of the crown, and the 
present, as could well be between any one 
case and another ; because it was impossi- 
ble for any person to look at the paper 
now before the House with care, with- 
out seeing that the amount of the sum 
which he had stated was limited by 
the abatements and deductions neces- 
sary in bringing it into existence, to legs 
than the half of what he had stated; and 
whenever an application was made of any 
part of that remainder it was subject to 
be canvassed by parliament. Whatever 
might have been the practice of former 
administrations, he would for his own 
part say, that the very first moment he 
heard of any suspicion as to the manner 
in which: any part of the funds had been 
disposed of, he had shewn a perfect readi- 
ness to produce an account of it, that it 
might be. seen in what way the applica- 
tion had been made. The account now 
before the House, was produced in May 
1810, and the hon. and learned gentleman 
had had two years to bring forward the 


| declamatory attack which he had that 


night thought proper to make. “They had 
heard much of the talents and eloquence 
displayed that night by the hon. and 
learned gentleman; but whatever opinion 
might be entertained of those talents or 
that eloquence, sure he was that the ap- 
plication of ‘them in the present case was 
not calculated to give much satisfaction. 
But whatever his eloquence might have 
been, it was in his opinion not unanswer- 
ed, and even in sundry parts of his argu- 
ment by the hon. gentleman who was the 
seconder of his motion. To that hon. gen- 
tleman he wished to ask, if, after the ar- 
gument delivered by him, he would sup- 
port the present question? He thought 
that he understood that hon. gentleman, 
and really he could not conceive how with 
the doctrine he had held, he could in- 
crease the list of those admirers of elo- 
quence, who agreed with the arguments 
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and supported the resolutions of his hon. 
and learned friend. The hon. and learned 
mover had stated that it was possible to 
carry on war with this inordinate sum of 
eight millions, without the assistance of 
parliament: for in order to justify the elo- 
quence and violence of the hon. and 
learned gentleman, it appeared necessary 
for him to state, that the fund amounted 
to that extent, without taking the smallest 
account of the necessary deductions to 
which it was subjected. Was the hon. and 
learned gentleman really serious in urg- 
ing such an argument to the House? The 
question before the House naturally re- 
solved itself into the legality of the exist- 
ence of this fund, and the propriety of its 
continuance: and with regard to the 
legality he was really astonished that any 
lawyer should have thought proper to 
state in that House, because the Droits 
of Admiralty were not mentioned in the 
Statute ‘ de prerogativa regis,’ that, there- 
fore, they were illegal. In what respect 
did the Droits of Admiralty differ from 
other prizes? All prizes whatever were 
vested in the crown. The fact was, that 


there had not been a statute passed since 
the reign of queen Anne, in which the 
right of the crown had not been recognized 


by parliament. Did he mean to say that 
it was necessary it should have been men- 
tioned in that statute? He would refer 
him to the various prize acts which had 
from time to time been passed. If the 
Droits of Admiralty were not vested in 
the crown, to whom then did they be- 
jong? In whom were they vested before 
the establishment of the civil list? But the 
civil list acts did take this property from 
the crown. On the grants in the civil 
list act, there were parts of the royal re- 
venue retained by the crown, and among 
others, the Droits of Admiralty ; but the 
argument of the hon. and learned gentle- 
man would go to leave so much in the 
situation of a privy purse, and to take out 
the present. Now, where was the accu- 
racy of distinguishing these droits from 
the other reserved parts of the revenue, 
from the revenues of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster for instance? It was not exactly 
as the hon. and learned gentleman bad 
stated, that the magnitude: of these droits 
in former times was never considerable ; 
fer the droits which arose out of the six 

ears war were really of some size, as 
r or 700,000/. were in existence at the 
period when the civil list act passed, 
which were afterwards granted to that 
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fund, in the same manner as the proceeds 
in the Spanish or Dutch cases alluded 
to, had been applied to clearing off the 
debts on that fund. It was material that 
a question of this nature should rest on a 
proper foundation ; but in the present case, . 
the foundation on which the hon. and 
learned gentleman voted, had been taken 
from under him by those gentlemen who 
had adopted his side. of the argument, 
They had disclaimed any intention of 
Stating any instances of abuse, and they 
merely contended, that there was*a liabie 
lity to abuse ; but a very material part of 
the speech of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, which, whatever impression it 
might make on the House, was certainly 
calculated to make an impression out of it, 
was, that the government of this country 
had been guilty of successive acts of 
abuse—that if any distinguished character 
was to be rewarded, the minister came be- 
fore parliament with the claim; but if 
any minion who might excite disgust in 
every person who heard his name, was to 
be rewarded, it was done out of the Droits 
of Admiralty. Would any man suppose 
that the hon. and learned gent. would have 
brought forward an argument of this sort, 
when it appeared that he could not point 
out.an item of all that eight millions which 
had been bestowed to a favourite of minis- 
ters? Was this fair to the country? Was 
it fair, he would ask, to inflame the pas- 
sions of the country with a statement of 
abuses which he could not particularise? 
Was it fair that he should take no notice 
of the large deductions from the amount 
for the necessary claims upon it? The 
case of sir Home Popham was the only 
one which he thought proper to mention. 
This solitary case, which had before been 
satisfactorily explained to the House, was, 
it seems, all that by ingenuity and indus- 
try, he was able to bring forward. But 
what was singular enough, was that the 
very first item of the debts of the civil list 
which had been paid from the droits— 
the very first item of this gross misapplica- 
tion, at which all England must be 
astonished, was done by authority of 
those most unexceptionabie, by those most 
constitutional politicians, Mr. Fox and 
lord Grenville! He was not objecting to 
the appropriation, nor did he wish to re- 
taliate any charge upon them, but when it 
so happened that that administration, of 
whose principles the hon. and learned 
gentleman was known to be a professed 
admirer, was tbe administration which set 
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the first example of that misapplication, 
and that such a practice had been coun- 
tenanced by those unexceptionable cha- 
racters in his estimation, this was rather a 
material circumstance against his argu- 
ment, and was at least entitled to some 
consideration from him. Really, how- 
ever, to do the hon. and learned gentle- 
man justice, he did not believe that when 
he made the present motion he was aware 
of that circumstance. Adverting to what 
the hon. and learned gentleman had said 
respecting the motives by which the attack 
on Copenhagen might possibly have been 
stimulated,’he declared, that every particle 
of the property taken on that occasion 
had been granted to the captors. Con- 
ceiving that the proposed Resolutions 
stated that to be law which was not law, 
and that to be expedient which was not 
expedient; he should give them his decided 
opposition. 

Sir Francis Burdett thought the right 
hon. gentleman, although he had touched 
on some. of the collateral points of the 
question, had left out every material con- 
sideration. He had urged the inconsis- 


tency of supposing that government would 
go to war from unjust considerations, 
merely for the sake of the Droits to the 
crown. The astonishing fact, however, was 


wellknown, that there had been ministers of 
-the country who have actually plunged it 
into war from such unjust consideraticns. 
A great part of the right hon. gentleman’s 
speech was directed to the qualities and 
qualifications of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who brought forward the motion, 
and to the conduct of a former administra- 
tion; but that had nothing to do with the 
argament. What the liberty of the sub- 
ject called for, was what they ought to 
consider. In the present day, parliament 
was really so ornamented with gentlemen 
of the learned profession, that arguments 
were now listened to, that would at a 
period which was not beyond his expe- 
rience have been rather coldly received 
in that House. It was in the nature of 
man to desire power, and nothing could 
be more constitutional than to watch with 
an eye of jealousy over every source of 
revenue which was not under the controul 
of parliament. It was a fact, that a king 
might, as king, be now poor, with his 
civil list in debt, yet with private pro- 
perty to a very considerable amount. He 
was glad to find that some doctrines, 
which had formerly been very coolly 
maintained in that House, were now relin« 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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quished by those who opposed the present 
question. He remembered to have heard 
it gravely maintained by a judge advocate, 
that the Droits of Admiralty were as much 
the private property of the king as any 
private gentleman was entitled to his for- 
tune. He really could not see, though 
the king might have a right to this pro- 
perty ajure corone, that he could hold any 
property on any other tenure than for the 
benefit of the public. He had no right to 
put money into his own pocket. It was 
impossible-to say how this money might 
be disposed of. It had been said, it might 
be given to minions and mistresses ; but 
might it not also be given to such persons 
as members of parliament? He might 
first buy all the saleable boroughs, and 
then procure such a parliament as would 
willingly sanction the most unjust mea- 
sures. He was sorry that this question 
had at present been brought forward, for 
he considered it so strong and so clear, that 
when he saw the disposition of the House 
he could not but be alarmed lest they 
should decide against the public, which 
was against the vital interests of the coun- 
try. He really, when he saw the libera- 
lity of the people of this country, and 
their willingness at ali times to support the 
dignity and splendour of the throne, was 
astonished to find, that while the debts of 
the civil list had been encreasing, the 
splendour of the throne had been diminish- 
ing. He must with sorrow confess, that it 
appeared to him that the original splendour 
of the crown had been diminished, and 
that several establishments had been laid 
aside, while more than three millions had 
been paid to the civil list. He maintain- 
ed that the whole of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty ought to go to the captors ; and that 
those who bore the burden of the war 
onght to have the benefit of it. As to 
calling them the. king’s rights, they were 
so, as we spoke of the king’s courts, the 
king’s highway, and the king’s peace. If 
the king was allowed to expend the fund as 
he pleased, he wished to know whether he 
might not buy landed property with it? 
Thus the crown might be without a shilling, 
and the king in possession of half the land 
in England. However the case might 
have been before, it became now the duty 
of parliament to control. If any farther 
provision were wanted for the king or 
his family, let parliament give it: but let 
there be no underhand means of giving it. 
The grants of the royal family were 
highly unbecoming and reprehensible; 
(T) 
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they put the princes into a state of depen- 
dence upon whoever might be the minister 
of the day. 

Sir John Nicholl conceived, that the hon. 
baronet had misinterpreted the doctrine 
held by his side of the House. For his 
own part, he had never considered the 
Droits of the Admiralty, which they were 
properly called, but as -a trust vested in 
the crown, He did not accede to the 
principle of reform. maintained by the hon. 
baronet, because the present practice was 
liable to evil. _The true principle was, 
first to see the evils as they arose, and 
then to apply the remedy. He allowed 
that it was a great sum, but it was appli- 
cable by ministers, and subject to the con- 
trol and review of parliament; and had 
ministers ever refused to submit the ac- 
counts of that application? There was 
no danger, therefore, to the constitution to 
be apprehended. The last administration 
he considered as a high constitutional 
authority, and during the continuance of 
that administration, no message had ever 
been: brought down to the House to take 

- the subject into consideration. Had Mr. 
Fox thought it dangerous, he would, no 
doubt, have taken some measure to reform 
it. It had been said, that seizing enemy’s 
ships before proclamation of hostilities was 
a piracy, and a larcenous warfare, and a 
war of banditti. Such expressions ought not 
to go forth from that House, as they were 
a disgraceful imputation on the character 
of the country. This, he conceived, had 
always .been the praetice, and laying an 
embargo, he contended, was a benefit 
rather than an evil, as it prevented the en- 
tering into unqualified hostilities, and gave 
the enemy time for consideration. That 
mode, he contended, which had hitherto 
existed, was the best, and therefore ought 
to be continued. 

Mr.. Tierney said, that he should esteem 
himself wanting in private friendship to 
the hon. and learned mover, if, while he 
differed from him as to the mode of his 
Resolutions, he did not acknowledge the 
great display of talent which he. had 
evinced. From the reports of the King’s 
physicians, it might be with decency pro- 
nounced that a demise of the crown might 
be expected at no very distant period: it 
became therefore the duty of parliament 


to manifest their sense on this important 


subject of Admiralty Droits before that 
event took. place, that the people might be 
convinced they were willing to meet their 
wishes as far as possible. He should not 
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dispute the right of the crown to these 
droits, but he thought they ought not to 
remain so vested without parliamentary 
enquiry. The Droits of the Admiralty dif- 
fered. from other droits, as they were not 
equally ascertainable. He did not object 
to any droit of revenue arising from the 
duchy of Lancaster, because it was a sum 
certain; but suppose a coal-mine should 
be discovered there, would not that alter 
the case? So, without wishing to inflame 
the minds of the people, he must say, that 
the sums from these droits now amounted 
to that enormous extent, that the paramount 
authority of parliament was loudly called 
for to watch over their application. He 
alluded to the case of sir Home Popham, 
and proceeded to state, that the liberality 
of parliament to the princes had been so 
great, that there was no reasonable ground 
of apprehension, that due provision would 
not be made for them without recourse to 
this fund. In the last parliament, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. to their incomes had 
been almost unanimously granted. Ina 
recent instance, the sum of 20,000/. had 
been given to one prince, a circumstance 
which would be looked upon as a mon- 
strous perversion of money if given to a 
private nobleman,—yet a prince, in the 
contemplation of parliament, was merely 
a private peer of the realm, and as such 
sat in the upper house. He then defended 
the conduct of lord Grenville’s administra- 
tion. That noble lord had found a great 
debt on the civil list, and had had recourse 
from necessity to a step, of which, how- 
ever, he had taken pains to prevent the re- 
currence. But, however that might -be, 
circumstances now demanded peculiar vi- 
gilance and jealousy. Though he differed 
from the mode of his hon. and learned 
friend’s motion, he agreed with it in sub- 
stance; and thought that the House should 
not adjourn till it had noticed the immense 
sums now placed at the disposal of the » 
crown; which would shew, thatat least an 
account should be rendered of that expen- 
diture which perhaps could not be pre- 
vented. That these circumstances should 
be recorded, he proposed as an amendment, 
«« That this House having taken into its se- 
rious consideration the unprecedented sums, 
at different and uncertain periods, within 
the last. twenty years, received and dis- 
posed of by the crown as droits, is deeply 
impressed with the necessity of enquiring 
into and ascertaining the extent and appli- 
cation of the same.” If this motion should 
be carried, he would follow it up by 
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moving, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, That he will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that there be laid before 
this House, an accownt shewing the amount 
received from droits, and the various pay- 
ments made from the same, from the 5th of 
January 1810 to the 5th of January 1812; 
distinguishing by whom received and 
on what account:” and also “ That an ac- 
count be laid before the House to the same 
effect, before the expiration of the first ten 
days of every session of parliament.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the amendment, but had no objection to 
the production of a paper similar to that 
which brought the Account down to 
May 1810, to bring it down to the present 
time. When the question before the 
House was disposed of, the right hon gen- 
tleman, if he pleased, could move for it; 
otherwise he would do it himself. 

Mr. Brougham, in reply, maintained 
strenuously, that the bargain between the 
sovereign and the parliament had been 
abrogated, and that the crown ought not, 
with safety to the constitution, to retain 
such immense sums at its disposal. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was with-extreme 
reluctance he got up. He perfectly coin- 
cided with his right hon. friend (Mr. Tier- 
ney). He could not agree that the crown 
had ever bargained for its rights; but he 
was of opinion, that the king of this coun- 
try could not have a shilling of revenue 
without being liable.to the examination 
of parliament, the crown. had aright 
to the revenue, but the parliament had a 
right to enquire into it. After giving the 
question his full consideration, he was 
obliged to say, that he could not give his 
vote for the resolutions of his hon. and 
learned friend. F 

The House then divided, 

For Mr. Brougham’s Motion 38 
AQaiNSt it...ceccersrerereeeeeee DS 
Majority....ceseese—55 


The Resolutions moved by Mr. Brougham 
were negatived without adivision. A di- 
vision then took place on Mr. Tierney’s 
Amendment, which was. supported by all 
those who supported the original Resolu- 
tions. The numbers were, for Mr. Tier- 
ney’s Amendment, 38, Against it 93. 
Majority 55. Mr. Brougham then moved 
for a Committee to inquire into the sub- 
ject, and a second division took place: 
For the apppintment of a Committee 36, 
Against it 94. Majority 58. 
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PETITION FROM BARBADOES RESPECTING 
THE Sucar Trapg.] Sir Arthur Piggott 
presented a Petition from several inha- 
bitants of the island of Barbadoes interest- 
ed in the Sugar manufactory and trade, 
in behalf of ‘themselves and ethers of his 
Majesty’s subjects interested, setting forth, 

“That the acknowledged importance 
of the West India trade to the commercial 
interests and navigation system of Great 
Britain, the immense amount of British 
capital embarked in the West Indies, and 
the vast revenue derived from the Sugar 
colonies, demand aid and protection from 
the mother country; and that the dis- 
tresses of the West India planters have in- 
creased to an extent hitherto unexampled, 
and the effects which the disuse of Sugar 
in the distilleries has already produced 
are such as to excite in the minds of the 
Petitioners the most alarming apprehen- 
sions that nothing short of the speediest 


relief can enable them to preserve their 


capital from the most rapid deterioration ; 
and that, admitting the abolition of the 
Slave Trade to be a measure founded on 
the general principles of humanity, and 
therefore not to be shaken by considera- 
tions of lesser importance, the Petitioners 
however conceive this fact to be certain, 
that the present population of their ne- 
groes can only be kept up by an unre- 
mitting care and liberal attention to their 
comforts; and, while they feel and ac- 
knowledge the truth of this proposition, 
they see, with extreme perplexity and 
concern, that the depreciated value of 
their produce, and the heavy and dispro- 
portioned imposts laid on it, must not 
only stifle every present hope of redeem- 
ing their affairs, but will operate as a se- 
vere check to the slave population, as 
they must deprive the Petitioners of the 
means of affording their negroes’ many 
essential necessaries, and subject them to 
great privations ; and that the Petitioners 
presume to remind the House, that the use 
of Sugar in the distilleries produced con- 
siderable relief tothem by giving a vent to 
770,000 cwt. of an inferior and middling 
quality, which now is only vendible at the 
most ruinous prices; and that the distilla- 
tion of Sugar (estimated at a quantity 
equal to half the home-consumption), 
while it aided the commercial and naviga- 
tion system, benefited, in a proportionate 
degree, the general interests of the em- 
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pire; and the Petitioners conceive that 
the converse of this proposition must be 
true, in consequence of the exclusion of 
Sugar from the distilleries, and that there- 
by the continental policy of our enemies 
will be most effectually promoted; and 
that they are encouraged by these con- 
siderations to hope for the admission of the 
use of Sugar in distilleries, when barley 
and other grain bear that scarcity-price 
at which their importation into Great Bri- 
tain is admitted, especially as it has been 
proved before parliament that more than 
30,000,0001, sterling has been paid by 
Great Britain for foreign grain during the 
thirteen years preceding 1804; and that, 
in the year 1510, the value of grain im- 
ported amounted to more than 7,000,000/, 
sterling, the greater part of which is pur- 
chased from our enemies; and that, in 
the event of Sugar being consumed by 
British distillation, were the restriction 
taken off which now impedes the export 
of corn from Great Britain to the colonies, 
corn could be imported into the West 
Indies for the use of their inhabitants, and 
of the British soldiers and sailors stationed 
in them, to the great advantage (as the 
Petitioners conceive), of the British land- 
holders and merchants; and that the Pe- 
titioners humbly recall to the recollection 
of the House, that a partial export of Sugar 
from the West Indies was. formerly -al- 
lowed in American bottoms, the prohibi- 
tion of which has proved extremely inju- 
rious to the planters, who receive those 
stores, so essential to the existence of their 
plantations, from the United States, to pay 
for which, money is now drained from the 
colonies, and which, if retained, would 
operate to the manifest advantage of go- 
vernment, by raising the premium of ex- 
change on bills; and that, in consequence 
of this, it was recommended, in the year 
1808, by a committee of this House, that 
the planter should be allowed to barter 
Sugars with the“Americans to. the value of 
the stores which they received from them ; 
and it has been proved, before a commit- 
tee of the House, in the year 1807, that 
British America is ill suited to supply the 
wants of the planters, who are furnished 
with only one tenth of their stores from 
thence; and that the value of these stores 
from the United States has been computed 
at twenty-five thousand hogsheads of Sugar, 
the vent for which would afford a great 
general relief to the planters, and prevent 
a reduction of their crops, which, under 
existing circumstances, must ultimately 
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ensue, to the ruin and to the consequent 
injury of the ship-owner and merchant; 
and that, on the other hand, the admission 
of this ‘barter would contribute to redeem 
the Petitioners from a rapid approach to a 
state of insolvency, and enable them to 
pay those debts which would otherwise be 
lost to their British correspondent; and 
that, without presuming to claim any such 
measure as a matter of right, the Peti- 
tioners humbly set forth, that a mach 
greater indulgence was granted at a former 
period in relief to the distresses of the 
planters, by the general permission of 
open export to every port in Europe of 


‘colonial produce in British bottoms, which 


concession continued from the 29th of 
September 1739 to the year 1771; and 
that the Petitioners with deference assert, 
that it has been an erroneous opinion that 
the increased duties on Sugar have fallen 
on the consumer, and not on the planter, 
since the prices of Sugars have never risen 
in a proportionate ratio to those duties: in 
elucidation and exemplification of this 
detail of facts, the Petitioners beg leave te 
refer the House to the following Abstract 
of an Account of sales of ten hogsheads 
of Sugar. 


Dr. é. 
To Duty Fees on 113 cwt. 1 qr. 
5. We sepccsvnsecccscrassdscssnsteie 148 15'S 
Amount of mercantile Charges 
without Insurance ............ 102 15 3 
Nett Proceeds.....ccccccoscoassoee 27 63 


s. da. 


en a 


£.283 16 9 


ao eee mang 


Cwt. qrs. Ibs. | 


By 119 2 20 Gross 
14 2 6 Tare 


105 (0 is \ 


« The Petitioners beg leave to call the 
attention of the House to this circumstance, 
that, from the balance of 27/. 6s. 3d. is to 
be deducted the cost of the ten casks in 
the West Indies, which, at 30s. sterling 
each, is 15/,; so that the planter netted 
on his shipment 12/. 6s. 3d. sterling, and 
he having been his own insurer, the insur- 
ance is an item not charged in the above 
account of sales; and that it would afford 
a great relief to the Petitioners, could the 
duties on Sugar be received in kind, as is 
the case with. respect to the four anda half 


at 54s. per cwt. 
£.283. 16s. 9d. 
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per cent. duty of the island of Barbadoes ; 
for, under that mode of collection, the Pe- 
titioners would be relieved from the heavy 
charge made of interest on the advances 
for duty, as well as from a considerable 
proportion of their other expences, they 
would thus pay a duty proportionate to 
the actual value of the Sugar, and not 
have to force sales of their produce ata 


loss to pay those duties in cash, a mode of } 
paying them which greatly increases’ 


their present hardships; and that, in this 
their humble Petition to the House, they 
rest on the important truths, that the inte- 
rest of the mother country is identified 
with that of the colonies, and that the 
loss of the planter is a loss of that British 
industry and capital which now produces 
arevenue of 3,000,000i. sterling on Sugar, 
and a consumption of British produce and 
manufactures to the amount of 6,000,000/. 
sterling in the West Indies, which must 
be greatly reduced, if not annihilated, 
unless the present distresses of the proprie- 
tors of Sugar plantations be promptly re- 
lieved; and the Petitioners therefore pre- 
sume to express their earnest but respect: 
ful hope, that the House will be pleased 
to take into their consideration the distress- 
ing case of the Petitioners, and others his 
Majesty’s subjects interested, and that 
they will be pleased to afford such relief 
as their great wisdom, liberality, and jus- 
tice may suggest.” 
Ordered, to lie upon the table. 


American Loyauists’ Petirion.}] A 
Petition of the several persons whose 
names are thereto subscribed, on behalf of 
themselves and others whose claims have 
been adjudged good by the commission- 
ers appointed by the act of parliament 
passed in the 43d year of his Majesty’s 
reign, intituled, “ An Act for appointing 
Commissioners for distributing the money 
stipulated to be paid by the United States 
of America, under the convention made 
between his Majesty and the said United 
States, among the persons having claims 
to compensation out of such money,” 
being offered to be presented ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 
command of the Prince Regent, ac- 
quainted the House, that his Royal High- 
ness, having been informed of the con- 
tents of the said Petition, recommends it 
to the consideration of the House. Then 
the said Petition was presented and read ; 
setting forth, 


“ That, previoys to the American war, 
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many British merchants, under the sanc- 
tion and encouragement of the laws of 
their country, carried on a very extensive 
and in a national point of view, a very 
important commerce with their fellow 
subjects in North Amefica, in the course 
of which debts to a large amount were 
necessarily contracted, and at the com- 
mencement of hostilities a sum of great 
magnitude remained due from the inhabit- 
ants of that country to the British mer- 
chants, and others his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and that the sudden suspension of all in- 
tercourse betwixt the two countries, in 
consequence of the war, preventing the 
possibility of using any means for en+ 
forcing payment of these debts during 
the continuance of the contest, the Bri- 
tish creditors had no resource but to wait 
patiently for the return of peace, which 
they accordingly did, under the full con- 
viction that no treaty could in justice or 
honour be agreed to by his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, which did not clearly and un- 
equivocally secure to them the complete 
recovery of, or ample compensation for 
all their just demands ; and that, by the 
fourth article of the treaty of peace be- 
twen his Majesty and the United States of 
America, signed at Paris 3d September 
1783, it was accordingly provided, ‘ That 
‘ creditors on either side shall meet with ne 
‘lawful impediment to the recovery of 
‘ the full value, in sterling money, of all 
‘ bona fide debts heretofore. contracted,’ 
the American government thereby pledg- 
ing itself, in the strongest manner that a na- 
tion can do, that every lawful impediment 
should immediately be removed, which 
might operate as a bar to the recovery of 
British debts fairly, contracted before the 
peace ; and that, in breach of this article 
of treaty, not only those laws which the 
assemblies had enacted during the war 
against the recovery-of debts due to Bri- 
tish subjects were kept in full force and 
operation, but new laws were made te 
the same effect, the American judges, at 
the same time, either passing over the ac- 
tions of British subjects when they came 
into court, or nonsuiting the plaintiffs in 
such actions, on the plea of < British debt,’ 
or directing juries, and deciding on every 
occasion against them: by these means, 
the recovery of just debts to a vast amount 
was prevented, and the injured creditors 
were obliged to resort to their government 
for protection and relief: the injustice 
under which British subjects thus suffered 
being notorious and flagrant, their com- 
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plaints were attended to by the British go- 
vernment, and much discussion took place 
between the two governments on the sub- 
ject; and that, for more than 10 years 
however, nothing effectual was done, and, 
during this lapse of time, debts originally 
good became bad, many of the debtors dis- 
appeared, and legal evidence became daily 
less attainable to support even such pro- 
ceedings as had been evasively permitted 
in the American courts on the remon- 
strances of his Majesty’s government, but 
at length the complaints of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and the encreasing losses they 
sustained, were taken into full consider- 
ation, and a very elaborate article was 
concluded, which formed the sixth in the 
treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Naviga- 
tion, concluded between his Majesty and 
the United States of America in the year 
1794, and by which it was agreed, That 
the United States should make full and 
complete compensation to the British cre- 
ditors for the losses and damages which 
they had sustained by the operation: of 
various lawful impediments to the reco- 
very of their debts from the citizens or in- 
habitants of the United States since the 
peace ; and that for the purpose of as- 
certaining the amount of such losses and 
damages, five commissioners should be ap- 
pointed, two by each of the contracting 
parties, and the fifth by those four, three of 
whom were to constitute a board with full 
power, provided one commissioner on each 
side and the fifth commissioner should be 
present; and that all decisions should be 
made by the majority of the commis- 
sioners present, and their award be final 
and conclusive, both as to the justice of 
the claim and the amount of the sum to 
be paid. to the creditor, and the United 
States undertook to cause the sums awarded 
to be paid to the creditors in specie with- 
out deduction; and that in May 1797, 
the commissioners appointed for that. pur- 
pose having met at Philadelphia, proceed- 
ed in the execution of this article, and the 
claimants not only prepared their several 
claims and statements, including many 
thousands of debts and different transac- 
tions, with the evidence to be adduced in 
support of them, but they also sent agents 
to attend at Philadelphia before the board 
and to assist the general agent, who had 
been appointed under the authority of his 
Majesty’s government to direct their pro- 
ceedings ; but this solemn article of treaty, 
with all that had been done under it ; was, 
after a great expence of time money and 
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labour, at once defeated by the conduct of 
the two commissioners appointed by the 
United States, for as soon as the discus- 
sions had arrived at that maturity which 
admitted of conclusive determinations on 
leading points, the commissioners ap- 
pointed on the part of the United States 
on every occasion where those appointed 
by his Majesty and the fifth commissioner 
were ready.to give an opinion and come 
to a vote different from theirs, or rather (as 
they expressed it), * inconsistent with the 
interests of the United States,’ withdrew 
from the board, and at length refused to 
give their attendance upon any occasion, 
except on condition that the opinions 
prescribed by them on the points in ques- 
tion should be the rule, and thus the pro- 
ceedings of this board came to. nothing ; and 
the petitioners, thus sorely disappointed 
and aggrieved, complained, through the 
proper channels, to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, by whom the extreme. hardship of 
their case, and the injury they had sustained, 
were fully acknowledged ; and the petition- 
ers humbly conceive, that what thus took 
place in America amounted to a direct 
and positive breach of treaty on the part 
of the United States, for which his Ma- 
jesty’s government had aright to insist on 
ample satisfaction, such as would have in- 
cluded a full indemnification to his Ma- 
jesty’s injured subjects; and, although it 
was in the power of government to dis- 
pense with that satisfaction, . either in 
whole or in part, and either altogether to 
sacrifice, or partially to give up, the pri- 
vate rights of the individuals, on such 
grounds of general policy or expediency, 
asin their wisdom should appear to be 
best for the interests of the empire at large; 
yet the petitioners humbly submit, that 
the general good ought not, in justice, to 
be purchased at their private expence ; 
but they are entitled to receive, from the 
empire at large, such indemnification as 
will place them on a footing of equality 
with their fellow subjects; and that, after 
some delay, a negociation was entered 
upon at. London, on this important sub- 
ject, and, if his Majesty’s government 
had thought it expedient to insist on 
full satisfaction, the petitioners would, 
of course, have been called upon for 
that purpose, to state, and, in some sa- 
tisfactory manner, to make out their re- 
spective losses; but, as they were not 
called upon to do this, it appeared that his 
Majesty’s government thought it expe- 
dient, for the general good, to dispense 
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with the full satisfaction to which they 
were entitled, and at once to put an end 
to anegociation in its nature productive 
of irritation between the two nations, by 
accepting of such a sumof money from 
the United States as could be obtained 
from them in an amicable manner; and 
that a convention between his Majesty 
and the United States was accordingly 
concluded on the 8th of January 1802, 
whereby it was agreed to, and concluded 
by the respective plenipotentiaries, that, 
in satisfaction and discharge of the money 
which the United States might have been 
liable to pay, in pursuance of the provi- 
sions of the sixth article of the treaty of 
Amity, Commerce and Navigation, the 
United States engaged to pay, and his 
Majesty consented to accept, for the use 
of the persons described in the said sixth 
article, the sum of 600,000/. payable in 
the manner therein mentioned; and that 
the petitioners presented their protest 
against being considered as acquiescing in 
the sum so accepted by his Majesty’s go- 
vernment as a full compensation for their 
claims, and were thereupon advised that 
they could not, with propriety, urge any 
further claim at that moment, nor until the 
precise amount of their losses, and of the 
compensation to which they might have 
been entitled under the said sixth article, 
should be actually ascertained by the re- 
sult of the inquiry which was then about 
to be instituted by government; and that 
a board of three commissioners was ac- 
cordingly established, first: in the year 
1802 by a provisional authcrity, with a 
view to a commission from his Majesty, 
and afterwards by the act of parliament 
before-mentioned, which created aspecial 
jurisdiction for investigating and finally 
deciding on the amount of losses sustained 
by the persons described in the said sixth 
article of the treaty of 1794, and for the 
apportionment or distribution of the money 
agreed to.be paid by the United States 
according to the decisions to be so given 
on the merits of the respective claims ; and 
that, by thesaid act, after reciting the con- 
vention, and that “ it was expedient that 
commissioners should be appointed for the 
apportioning, dividing or distributing 
such sum of money amongst the several 
persons who should by such commissioners 
be found entitled to receive compensation 
out of the same, in proportion to their se- 


veral and respective claims, .so far as the |’ 


same should by such commissioners be ap- 
proved or adjudged to be good: it was 
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enacted, that Thomas Macdonald, esq., 

Henry Pye Rich, esq., and John Guille- 

mard, esq. should be, and they. were 

thereby, constituted and appointed com- 
missioners for the purposes aforesaid ; and 
that the adjudication of such commissioners, 
or any two of them, as to all claims made 
for compensation out of such money, and 
also as to the apportionment and distribu- 
tion thereof as aforesaid, should be final 

and conclusive ;”’ the time of presenting 

claims being limited to the Ist of June 

1804; and that claims having been pre- 
ferred under this act to the amount; 

including interest to the Ist of June 

1804, of 5,408,766l. Os. Gd. sterling, and 

adjudications or decisions having- from 

time to time been made either for or 

against claimants, the conclusion of the 

whole, so far as regarded the determina- 

tion on the merits of the claims, was, that 

claims were established to the full satisfac- 

tion of the commissioners, and finally ad- 

judged good and allowed by them, to the 

amount of 1,420,000/. which was an- 

nounced in a general order of the commis- 

sioners, dated the 20th of May 1811, sta- 

ting that 1,420,000/. of the claims pre- 

ferred to them under the act, had been 

adjudged by them to be good, in propor- 

tion to which sum they were ready to 

divide what remained, (after deducting the 

payments already made of 659,493/. being 
the amount with interest of the divisible 

fund) ; and that the petitioners, without 

referring to the great expence, loss and 

inconvenience which they have, during 

the course of so many years, sustained, 

humbly submit to the House that they are 

entitled, according to the several adjudica- 

tions in their favour, to receive respec- 

tively from parliament, to the amount of 
the difference between the above sum of 
1,420,000/. the amount of their adjudged 

claims, and the said sum of 659,493/. 

which the said commissioners have so dis- 

tributed, together with interest upon the 

amount of their several adjudications 

from the said 1st of June 1804, being the 

time to which the claims before the com- 

missioners were made up; and praying 

the House will be pleased to take their ° 
case into its serious consideration, and 

grant them such relief as to the justice and 

wisdom of the House shall appear equi- 

table and proper.” 

Ordered, to lie upon the table. 


Distittery BI. ] Mr Lushington 
brought up the Report of the Distillery 
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Bill. On the question, that the Report be 
now agreed to, 

Sir John Newport said, that he regrettetl 
not having at an earlier period called the 
attention of the House to this subject : 
he did not mean now to discuss the ques- 
tion at large, of the policy of suspending 
the distillation from grain, as he supposed 
that those officers whose duty it was to 
advise the crown, were better informed 
than he could possibly be respecting the 
necessity or expediency of such a mea- 
sure. He entreated the House to weigh 
well the nature of a measure which went 
to prohibit the intercourse between the 
two islands forming the United Kingdoms ; 
and he referred to the 6th article of the 
act of Union, by which it was declared 
that ho bounty or prohibition should exist 
between the two kingdoms, If, however, 
it was necessary that this article should 
be altered, it should at least be done with 
all the mature deliberation of legislative 
interference; but he thought the princi- 
ple one replete with danger to the inte- 
rests of Ireland, because it was capable 
of being extended beyond the present 
ectasion, and therefore it should be the 
more cautiously adopted. If, for exam- 


ple, (and he was aware that what he was 


about to state was an extreme case), it 
should be judged expedient to suppress 
for a time the lmen manufactory in Great 
Britain, then, proceeding upon a principle 
similar to the one now about to be adopt- 
ed, all importation of linen from Ireland 
would be prohibited. He lamented that 
the general interests of Ireland were so 
neglected in that House; it exemplified 
the old proverb, that the weakest must go 
to the wall. It behoved the House, then, 
to guard against such misconceptions, and 
to recollect, that of 658 legislators, there 
were but 100 for Ireland. He knew and 
respected and valued, a large portion of 
those 558 members, who represented the 
other portions of the United Kingdom, but 
it was natural that they should have pre- 
jadices in favour of the interests of that 
part which they belonged to; and that 
impression was infinitely stronger out of 
doors. It was singular that the distil- 
leries should have been a subject of ani- 
madversion ever since the Union, at which 
time it was alleged, that the benefits re- 
sulting from the produce of the Irish dis- 
tilleries finding their way here, consti- 
tuted one branch of the advantages which 
were to be derived to Ireland ‘from that 
measure. It appeared, on examination, 
4 
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that the schedule and the enactment were 
at variance; and in 1806 the difficulty 
was felt, when the Scotch distillers.carried 
their spirits to the Irish market. ‘his wag 
contrary to the act, but it agreed with the 
schedule ; and a commitiee was appoint. 
ed to examine into the matter, and apply 
a remedy, while, in the interim, a suspen. 
sion of intercourse was enacted for six 
weeks. A dissolution, however, took 
place, the committee broke up, and the 
matter was neglected. The first act of 
the ensuing session was to continue the 
suspension for one year; from that time 
there had been further continuances, and 
it was now proposed that the exportation 
of spirits from Ireland should be prohi- 
bited, not for the purpose of inquiry, but 
to continue so long as the prohibition of 
distillation from grain continued here, 
He felt himself bound to make these ob- 
servations, from a firm conviction that he 
was doing his duty, and he warned the 
House of the consequences which must 
ensue, if this matter remained unexplain- 
ed, and if the practice continued to go on 
without the adoption of any remedy. He 
would sit down with observing, that 
among the few advantages which Ireland 
was promised from the Union, was this 
of her distilleries, and it certainly was 


| not just that her hopes should be frus- 


trated by legislative interposition ; and 
when he said that this advantage was in 
the contemplation of the act of Union, he 
had the authority of a noble lord, who 
stated, over and over, that Mr. Pitt said 
that the advantages which would accrue 
to Ireland from the introduction of the 
produce of her distilleries into England, 
would compensate for any other disad- 
vantage, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that before he offered any remarks an what 
had fallen from the right hon. baronet, he 
should wish to hear any other observations 
that might be made, in order ‘to-embrace 
the whole at ore view. 

Mr. Sinclair said, that he rose for the 
purpose of submitting to the House a few 
observations on the subject of this mea- 
sure in-as far as it affected Scotland; as 
it appeared to him ealculated to be essen- 
tially injurious to the agricultural interests 
of that country. The lamentable defici- 
ency of the crop, which had unfortunately 
pervaded the greater part of the kingdom, 
was not the only evil of which the’farmer 
had to complain—a considerable propor- 
tion of the barley and oats which had not 
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been entirely destroyed, was so much da- 
maged, by the incessant rains which en- 
sued about the time of the harvest, as to 
be almost, if not altogether, unfit for any 
other purpose than that of distillation ; 
so that if this measure of substituting 
sugar for grain in the distilleries, should 
meet with the sanction of the House, the 
greater part. of the crop would remain al- 
together unsaleable on the hands of the 
grower, or would necessarily be disposed 
of at a price, below even its comparative 
value. In addition to this circumstance, 
it was computed, that no less than 6000 
head of cattle were annually fattened for 
the market from the offals of the grain 
which was used in the distilleries; and if 
this supply of food was unexpectedly 
withdrawn from them (more especially at 
so inclement a period of the season) a 
considerable number of these cattle must be 
brought to market before they were suffici- 
ently fattened for the consumption of the 
public; or at least it will be found very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to procure sufficient 
pasture for their subsistence, by either of 
which alternatives the owner must be serie 
ously affected.—Such was the mode in 
which this measure would be injurious to 
most of the farmers in Scotland, one of the 
most useful, patriotic, and industrious classes 
of thecommunity. It already required all 
that energy, all that economy, and all that 
public spirit for which they had ever been 
conspicuous, not only to enable them tosub- 
mit without repining to the pressure of the 
times, but even, by dint of every exertion 
in their power, to find the means of satis- 
fying the exorbitant demands of the tax- 
gatherer. Such a measure as the present 
could not fail at this moment to be peculi- 
arly discouraging ; and, if persevered in, 
would not only materially affect the 
landed interest of Scotland as well as the 
farmers, by occasioning a considerable 
fall in the rents, but would also be eventu- 
ally injurious to the public, from the great 
diminution in the Property. Tax which 
would necessarily ensue, if the income of 
the landlord and tenant in Scotland were 
to be curtailed, by so considerably lower- 
ing the value of the produce of the coun- 
try. Well might the farmers complain, 
if, when the inclemency of the season had 
deprived them of the one half of their 
crop, the legislature, instead of adopting 
any measure for their relief, passed an act 
of parliament, by which the greater part 
of the remaining half was rendered unsale- 


able. The hon. gentleman concluded by. 
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saying, that the Bill appeared very objec- 
tionable to him in many other respects, 
but that he shonld’not trouble the House 
for the present, with any. further observa- 
tions on the subject. 

Sir George Clerke proposed to introduce 
a clause into the Bill, which should have 
for its object to prevent the English dis- 
tillers from defrauding the revenue,. by 
compelling them, under a penalty of 
100/. to let their spirits run immediately 
from the still into a cask or vessel capable 
of holding as much spirit as could be dis- 
tilled from a given quantity of sugar wash. 
Previously, however, to proposing this 
clause, the hon. baronet entered into some 
minute particulars, shewing that the de- 
claration of an eminent distiller before the 
committee, that from a hundred gallons 
of sugar wash only twenty one gallons of 
spirit could be distilled, was erroneous, 
and that he believed 100 gallons of sugar 
wash would produce 24 gallons of spirit ; 
if so, the duties charged upon the sugar 
wash were evaded to a certain degree, and 
the English distiller paid a duty (suppos- 
ing him to obtain 24 gallons of spirit from 
100 gallons of sugar wash) ofonly 6s. 10d. 4 
while the.Scotch distiller paid one of 7s. 
10d. 4. He proposed, therefore, that the 
7th sect. of the 39th Geo. 3 should be so 
amended as to place the distillers of Hng- 
land and Scotland upon the same footing. 

The Speaker informed the hon. baronet 
that his amendment and clause would be 
more properly discussed at a future stage 
of the bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the proposition of the hon. baronet 
would have been more regular at another 
stage, but as the House was acquainted 
with his.arguments, he would take notice 
of them now. ‘The question to which he 
alluded had been a subject of long and de- 
liberate consideration, and though. there 
was something very deserving of atten- 
tion in what had fallen from the hon. 
baronet, though he concurred with him 
in thinking that it would be extremely de- 
sirable to have the duty simplified, he 
thought it unwise to embarrass a tempo- 
rary system without full and deliberate 
consideration; and with respect to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Sinclair),~he could assure him that he had 
received more applications from Scotland 
for the adoption of this measure, than 
from any other partof the united king- 
dom. He felt indebted to the right hon. 
baronet (sir J. Newport) for the manner 
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in which he had proposed his objections, 
which did not go to obstruct the present 
measure, but to establish a less injurious 
system. He hoped, however, that his ap- 
prehensions were unfounded; whatever 
inaccuracy there had been in framing the 
act of Union, was a drawback on its advan- 
tages, and so much had this been felt, that 


the original application proceeded from - 


the inconvenience felt by Scotland import- 
ing into Ireland. It did not originate in 
the desire of England, but in the desire of 
the united kingdom, to remedy an incon- 
venience which pressed too severely on 
Ireland. The right hon. gentleman then 
commented on the extreme case quoted by 
the right hon. baronet, and confessed, that 
he should have expected a Jess extravagant 
one. He did not conceive how it’ could 
apply in the present case, as it could only 
happen in the total prohibition of the use 
of linen, and the substitution of cotton. 
With regard to the prohibition of distil- 
ling from grain, he confessed that it would 
be extremely impolitic to extend that pro- 
hibition to Ireland; but while the English 
market was prevented from being sup- 
plied with spirits distilled from grain, it 
would not do to let it be affected by spirit 
imported from a country where grain was 
permitted to be used in the distilleries. 
Mr. Hutchinson said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had answered the illustration 
of his right hon. friend by calling it ex- 
travagant; but the House would do well 
to recollect that king William had declared 
his intention to do all in his power to de- 
stroy one of the manufactures of Ireland: 
this was recorded as an historical fact, and 
even if it did not exist, he conceived that it 
was right to argue upon the most extrava- 
gant suppositions, and upon the broadest 
principle, on a question like the present. 
There was experience of what had been 
done, and it was not many years since the 
table of that House was crowded with Pe- 
titions, when it was proposed to extend a 
small part of the African trade to Ireland. 
The right hon. gentleman might smile, but 
it was nevertheless true, that violent re-. 
monstrances were made in the year 1782, 
and particularly by the city of Glasgow, 
against this advantage being conceded to 
Ireland. It was not a fact that the sus- 
pension took place in 1806 to guard against 
the Scotch distillers—it was to benefit the 
English revenue—it was because the 
Scotch distillers exported their spirits to 
Ireland, and not only injured the Irish 
distillers, but the English revenue. This 
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was a subject of vital importance, and he 
had invariably resisted the suspension of 
the intercourse between the two countries: 
and though it might be acceded to by the 
Irish distillers, under particular circum- 
stances, yet it violated the terms of the 
Union, which was enacted on the broad 
principle of free trade, on equal duty or no 
duty; and though it might be judged 
right to suspend the distillation from corn 
in England, still the right of the Irish dis- 
tiller to export his spirits remained unim- 
paired. If the principle of the present 
Bill was recognised, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might, to-morrow, ruin every 
species of manufacture. He maintained 
that every attempt had been made b 
that House to deprive Ireland of all her ad- 
vantages. It was of this that Ireland com- 
plained. Immediately after the Union, it 
was discovered by the British minister that 
Ireland possessed a great benefit in the 
bounty upon large stills. Accordingly this 
it was deprived of. Then the Suspension 
Bill was enacted, which, he repeated, was 
a direct violation of the act of Union. It 
was done under pretence of relieving 
Ireland? Had it relieved Ireland? 
No. The present Bill was one that 
ought not to be resorted to without the 
most urgent necessity; and he con- 
cluded by exhorting the minister to endea- 
vour, by conciliating America, to open 
again a source from whence we could 
derive those supplies of grain which had 
always been found so needful to this 
country. 

Sir J. Newport repeated, that the mea- 
sure of suspension in 1806 was not adopted 
in consequence of remonstrances from Ire- 
land, but in consequence of the danger ap- 
prehended tothe English revenue from 
the Scotch distilleries. 

Mr. Herbert thought the two countries 
should go hand in hand, and spoke shortly 
in favour of the measure. 

The Amendments made in the Commit- 
tee were agreed to, the clause proposed 
by sir G. Clerke was negatived, and the 
bill ordered to be read a third time to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, January 23. 
Cuancery Crierks’ Petition.) A Pe- 
tition of several of the Clerks in the Office 
of the Accountant General of the High 
Court of Chancery, was presented and 
read ; reciting an act of 46 Geo. 3. to 
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rovide additional Salaries to the present 
clerks in the office of the Accountant Ge- 
neral of the high Court of Chancery, and 
to provide additional clerks for the said 
office with salaries, and to make other 
payments in respect of the said office ; 
and setting forth, “ That certain provision 
was thereby made for the petitioners and 
their successors, clerks in the said office, 
by way of increase to their salaries dur- 
ing so long as they should continue as 
clerks in the said office ; and that since 
the passing of the said act the business 
of the said accountant general’s office is 
greatly increased and is annually increas- 
ing ; and that owing to the great increase 
in the necessary expences of living, the 
incomes provided by the said act for the 
petitioners are greatly reduced in value, 
and the petitioners have not the means 
of making any provision. for their families 
thereout ; and they respectfully submit, 
that after a long series of years spent in 
the service of the suitors of the Court of 
Chancery, and considering the care, di- 
ligence, and anxious application which 
the duties of the said office impose upon 
the petitioners, it is not unreasonable for 
them to expect that such provision ought 
to be made for them ; and that the legis- 
lature hath in various instances, in the 
cases of persons employed in the public 
service, made provision for them after a 
certain stated length of service, to enable 
them to retire from their offices with a 
decent provision in their old age: and 
that it is highly expedient, and for the 
benefit of the suitors of tlie Court of Chan- 
cery, that the clerks in the accountant 
general’s office should be active and 
efficient for all the purposes of a business 
of so complicated a nature; and (ge- 
nerally speaking) a person in advanced 
years and declining health is not equal 
to the constant attention and exertion re- 
quisite to do the business of tiat office ; 
and praying, that leave may be given to 
bring in a bill, authorizing the high Court 
of Chancery, out of the monies standing 
in the accountant general’s name, which 
have been placed out for the benefit and 
better security of the suitors of the said 
Court, and of the interest arising there- 
from, commonly called the Suitors’ Fund, 
to order that there shall be paid to the 
petitioners or any future clerks in the said 
accountant general’s office, who shall pe- 
tition the said court for leave to retire 
from the said office after thirty years ser- 
vice therein, an annual payment not ex- 
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ceeding the salary to which such clerks 
shall be entitled at the time of such appli- 
cation ; and that in cases of incapacity 
through permanent illness or infirmity, 
that the said Court of Chancery may have 
the power, after fifteen years service, to 
enable any of the clerks in the said office 
to retire therefrom upon such annual pay- 
ment out of the said fund as the said Court 
shall think fit and see occasion for, not 
exceeding the salary to which such clerk 
shall be entitled at the time of such ap- 
plication.”—Ordered to be referred to a 
Committee. 


Motion For A LETTER FROM THE DukE 
oF CamMBRIDGE TO THE COMMANDER IN 
Cuier.} Lord Cochrane rose and said: 
Sir, I would have given a shorter notice 
of the present motion, had I not expected 
to have been called out of town on busi- 
ness of private importance. However, 
it is not too late to gratify those who wish 
well to their country by making them to 
participate in the feelings of one who has 
acted disinterestedly for the public good. 
I allude to his royal highness the duke of 
Cambridge, who with truly patriotic mag- 
nanimity, has relinquished a lucrative 
command which, in the opinion of his 
Royal Highness, had dwindled into an 
office nearly resembling a sinecure.—This, 
Sir, isa practical instance of reform, pro- 
ceeding from the source whence alone 
it can arise without endangering, at first, 
the further derangement of our constitu- 
tion.—Besides the noble precedent thus 
established by his Royal Highness, which 
will be followed by those who regard the 
happiness of their native land, the relief 
actually afforded is equal to all the taxes 
levied on i,00u of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
for if Iam rightly informed, the emolu- 
ments were 4,200/. a year, and the main- 
tenance of twenty horses.—l am desirous 
to abstain from remarks which may lead 
to a discussion on Sinecures, or give those 
who may have an interest in concealing 
the example of his Royal Highness the 
slightest. pretext to pervert my meaning ; 
which I beg the House clearly to under- 
stand, is to place a Resolution on the 
Journals expressive of its opinion of this 
disinterested and truly noble act of his 
Royal Highness, and this I consider to 
be the more proper, as the motives and 
even the relinquishment of the office, with- 
held from the Gazette, have not appeared 
in any official form. I shall therefore 
move, “That there be laid before this 
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House a copy of the Letter of his royal 
highness the duke of Cambridge, tender- 
ing his resignation of the Home District, 
and of the reply by order of his Royal 
Highness the Commander in Chief to the 

Lord Palmerston submitted to the House 
whether the noble lord had made out any 
ground for his motion. He had no hesi- 
tation in stating, that if the Letters al- 
Juded to were produced, they would be 
found to contain nothing but a simple re- 
signation on the part of the duke of Cam- 
bridge, and a formal acceptance on the 
part of the Commander in Chief. Con- 
ceiving, as he did, that no ground was 
made out, he should certainly resist the 
motion. 

Lord Cochrane said he did not move for 
the papers from an idea that they con- 
tained any thing of importance, but 
merely for the purpose of grounding a 
Resolution upon them. 

The motion was then rejected without 
@ division. 


Inrertor Eccresiasticat Courts.] The 
elerk, on the motion of lord Folkestone, 
having read the Petition of Mary Ann 
Dix, (see p. 99.) 

Lord Folkestone said, that it was not be- 
cause his motion would be confined to the 
mere case of the Petitioner, that he had re- 
quested the Petition they had just heard 
to be read, but in order to open to the 
consideration of the House the nature and 
intent of the abuses to which he now rose 
to call their attention. When he first 
read the Petitioner’s statement of the dif- 
ficulties and grievous hardships to which she 
had been exposed, he did not think that 
they made a fit case to bring before par- 
liament; because he could not believe it 
possible, that the laws of the country were 
inadequate to the remedy of evils so oppres- 
sive and unjust. When, however, upon 
further enquiry, he found that there was ac- 
tually noremedy whatever, he was induced 
to examine into the nature, origin, and 
general history of the Ecclesiastical Ju- 
risdictions, and the result of that enquiry 
impressed him with a conviction of the 
necessity of parliamentary interposition 
to rescue the subject from their uncon- 
stitutional and exorbitant power. It was 
because he thus found that abuses existed 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, which had 
elsewhere no remedy, that he was induced 
to extend his motion beyond the particu- 
lar case of the petitioner; and lest the 
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House should think that he did not submit 
sufficient reasons for this extension of it, 
he begged to state the origin and history 
of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in this coun- 
try, and its state at present. In tracing 
the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction to its origin, 
the noble lord did not think it necessary 
to go higher than the time immediately 
preceding the Conquest. At that early 
period of our history, the ecclesiastical 
and temporal power went hand in hand. 
The bishops and barons sat in the same: 
hundreds and councils together. William 
the conqueror, however, no sooner had 
the power, than he separated the spiritual 
and temporal jurisdictions from one ano- 
ther. Whether that monarch thus acted 
from the love of adopting the fashions of 
his own country, as mentioned in the old 
chronicles of Henry the first, or whether 
he wished to get rid of the Trial by Jury, 
that valuable remnant of gothic juris- 
prudence, he would not attempt to de- 
cide; but certain it was, that the first dif- 
ference between the spiritual and tem- 
poral jurisdiction was established by Wil- 
liam the first. It was he who laid the 
foundation of that power which afterwards 
rose to such enormous and fearful magni- 
tude ; and he was confident that in thus 
stating the origin of the Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction of which he now complained, 
he was not enlisting the prepossessions of 
the House in its favour. The origin, in 
fact, of this separate Ecclesiastical Juris- 
diction was in the effort of a successful in- 
vader of this country to putdown its ancient 
civil institutions.—In the reign succeeding 
that of William the first, these courts from 
various causes obtained no great addi- 
tional support ; but as the clergy of those 
days well knew how to improve any foot- 
ing they got, it must be supposed, though 
history did not, render it apparent, that 
they continued to encroach and acquire 
strength. This appeared to be the case, 
as even in the vigorous reign of Henry 2; 
they had become so powerful, that the 
archbishop of Canterbury told the king - 
of the abridgement of his power of no- 
mination to benefices, the Pope having 
taken that privilege from all laymen. 
After this period, followed the troubles 
which harrassed the land, during which 
the clergy were not idle, and continued 
systematically to encroach upon the other 
authorities of the state. Indeed, they ne- 
ver failed to take advantage of all trou- 
blesome times to press their own purposes, 
and push forward in the acquisition of 
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ower. In 1141 they were so — as 
to hold a council for the purpose of plac- 
ing the empress Maude on the throne, 
and Henry 2, after a long but ineffectual 
struggle, was compelled to submit to the 
haughty impositions of Thomas-a-Becket. 
That king was forced to sign six articles 
before he could make his peace with the 
church, by one of which it was conceded, 
that a layman breaking the peace against 
an ecclesiastic, should be tried by the 
bishop; and by another, that no ecclesi- 
astic should be amenable to the temporal 
power. ‘The power of the clergy, and 
of their courts, continued to increase 
during the military reign of Richard 
1, and in that of king John, had risen 
to such a pitch, that the king him- 
self was forced to surrender his crown 
into the hands of a priest, and accept it as 
a grant from the ecclesiastical power. 
Thus, for a long series of years, he had 
traced these Courts, always on the watch 
for means to increase their authority. Yet 
even in the worst periods of our history, 
they never were favourably received by 
the legislature, or amalgamated with the 
feelings of the people. They were al- 
ways remonstrated against, and many en- 
deavours were made to put a restraint 
upon them. The temporal courts unceas- 
ingly opposed their encroachments, and 
as favourable circumstances occurred, in 
some small measure curbed their ambition. 
The most enlightened lawyers saw their 
ill tendency, and tried to guard against 
them. Lord Coke was of opinion, that 
they had encroached on the temporal 
courts; and in the reign of Edward 1, 
an act was passed for limiting their powers. 
Again, in the reigns of Edward 3, and 
Richard 2, it was found necessary to re- 
strain them, and the two famous acts for 
that purpose were passed into laws: yet 
they were always gaining strength when 
wars or intestine broils agitated the coun- 
try, and left them an opportunity of press- 
ing forward. Thus, in the reign of Henry 
4, they had acquired such potency, that 
the king and clergy overpowered the par- 
liament. When the first seeds of the Re- 
formation were sown by the Wickliffites 
and Lollards, it was deemed necessary to 
pursue some measures to keep within 
bounds their overgrown power, and many 
fluctuations ensued. They were some- 
times curtailed and sometimes acquired 
force by different alterations in the state 
of the kingdom, and as opportunities of- 
fered for abridging their authority or fa- 
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vourable to the accomplishment of their 
views. This was the state of the case in 
the reigns of Henry 7, and 8. During 
the former, a circumstance oecurred which, 
as lord Bacon stated, led to what happened 
in the time of Henry 8. In consequence 
of a dispute in the ecclesiastical courts 
and parliament, an act was passed to make 
the clergy responsible to the temporal 
courts. On this, the dean of Winchester 
preached asermon in the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, in which he declared, that all 
those concerned in passing the act were 
enemies tothe church. Not content with 
this, he published a book on the same 
subject. These preceedings enraged par- 
liament, and Henry 8 taking part with 
them, the temporal courts at last prevailed. 
A few years after, the king recommended 
an inquiry into the abuses existing in these 
courts, and this led to the act against the 
non-residence of the clergy. The divorce 
of the queen, and other measures con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical history of 
this celebrated reign, were too well known 
to the House to require a comment. Dur-~ 
ing the earliest progress of the Reforma- 
tion, commissioners were appointed to 
draw up 2 code of ecclesiastical laws for 
the regulation of these courts. Archbishop 
Cranmer, with that zeal which distin- 
guished all his efforts in the cause of re- 
form, made an extract of their canons to 
shew the necessity of this alteration ; but, 
notwithstanding all this, nothing was done 
at that time or since. These canons, so 
exposed, remained still in force, and 
Cranmer’s plan afid regulations never 
being sanctioned, had become a dead 
letter. Of these regulations he miight 
here notice, there were in number fifty- 
one, and one of them went to remedy the 
very point of which the Petition com- 
plained, namely, that relating to excom- 
munications.—In the 5th year of queen 
Elizabeth, the control and supérintend- 
ance of the ecclesiastical courts were vested 
in commissioners, and during the whole of 
that reign there was an invariable and 
universal system pursued for restraining 
their powers; but all the authority of the 
queen, and all the ability of the high 
court of commissioners, seemed to have 
been insufficient to accomplish that pur- 
pose. Early in the reign of James }, that 
monarch had entered into a literary con- 
troversy on the subject, and canons for 
their government were framed, but never 
having been confirmed, they also drepped 
to the grouid. In the time of James 2, 
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an attempt was made.to renew the eccle- 
siastical commission ; but, as before, no- 
thing was done. The same remark ap- 
plied to the reign of William 3, when the 
commissioners were appointed ; but the 
high church party, ultimately prevailed, 
and all reformation was prevented. No- 
thing was accomplished, and the only aets 
that had been passed since relative to the 
Subject were those of the 26th George 2, 
and 27th George 3. From this the House 
would see, that since the period of the Re- 
formation no progress had been made in 
amending the constitution of courts which, 
during the whole course of the English 
history, had been viewed with well-found- 
ed jealousy, and thought worthy the in- 
terference of the legislature to impose re- 
straints upon their accumulating power, 
and to rectify the abuses in which they 
abounded. Their canons were still the 
same as by the act of Henry 8, and no 
authority prevented their acting upon the 
oldest and mest tyrannical ordinances that 
ever were framed in times of the most 
bitter bigotry.—Turning to the consider- 
ation of these courts, as now constituted, 
though he was ready to acknowledge that 


many of those who presided in them were 


men of great legal talent and ability (some 
of whom he now saw in the House), and 


every way qualified for the situation they 
held; yet, on the other hand, he was bold 
to say, there were also many of no legal 
habits or ability, at the head of courts, 
who were utterly incompetent to discharge 


their duties. Some of them had their 
doctor’s degree conferred on them for no 
other purpose but to be rendered thus eli- 
gible to a situation for which, in every 
other respect, they were entirely unfit.— 
The noble lord then took a review of the 
Petition of Mary Ann Dix, and noticed 
that the ecclesiastical courts had only one 
mode of punishment, that of excommuni- 
cation, which by the 5th of Elizabeth, could 
be followed up by imprisonment. From 
what he had stated, he inferred that a 
power so great ought not to be entrusted 
to such hands. But there were many 
other circumstances connected with those 
courts which required reformation.—Their 
charges were exorbitant and intolerable, 
and the fees for contempt and attachment 
more grievous and burthensome than those 
of the highest civil court in the kingdom. 
To support these opinions, he would quote 
the case of a woman of the name of Ro- 
binson, who did not appear on being cited. 
Upon this she was excommunicated, and 
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- subsequently imprisoned : and before she 


could obtain her release, which was after 
a confinement of three years and a half, 
was obliged to pay all costs, amounting to 
11/. 12s. As he was adverting so much to 
excommunication, perhaps it would be as 
well to tell gentlemen, who might not be 
apprized of its consequences, to what ex- 
tent it went. Excommunication cut a 
person off from all civil rights; they were 
looked on as heathens and publicans; they 
could succeed to no inheritance, as they 
could bring no action: they were not 
competent to be jurors or witnesses in a 
court of law: and, if they died, they were 
not entitled to christian burial. Such 
were the evils attendant upon a sentence 
of excommunication. He had further to 
notice a singular, and, in his mind, a very 
reprehensible circumstance, connected 
with the case of Robinson. ‘The name of 
the sheriff of Bristol] was scratched out of 
her commitment, and that of the sheriff of 
Gloucestershire inserted in its stead. This 
was a very dangerous, and apparently, ille- 
gal act; andthe poor woman was thereupon 
imprisoned in Gloucestershire, instead of 
Bristol, where she was excommunicated. 
—There were a number of other cases, 
which he could cite in proof of these 
grievances and abuses, all of which he 
was prepared to authenticate at the bar 
of the House. Among others, he would 
notice that of John Williams, a labouring 
man, excommunicated for not appearing 
to a citation for 17s., a rate imposed for 
the enlargement of the church-yard : also 
the case of a man of the name of Robins, 
for non-payment of tithes, to the amount 
of less than 40s. against whom, therefore, 
a summary remedy might have been had ; 
but, instead of this, the cause was carried 
into the ecclesiastical court. This man 
had put his cause into the hands of a 
proctor, who, not appearing in court, was 
declared to be contumaceous, and his client, 
through him, to be contumaceous ; who 
was thereupon excommunicated, and im- 
prisoned for months, till liberated, on pay- 
ment of 35/. costs.—Another man, Thomas 
Lewis, was excommunicated for contu- 
macy, in not putting in a written answer 
to a libel charging him with 5 .or 6s. for 
some purpose or other. This man was a 
pauper, and could neither write himself, 
of pay any one for writing for him; and 
yet he was in gaol for three years, until 
he was discharged under the Lords’ Act. 
On these cases he put it to the House 
to say, if it was fit and right that such of- 
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fences should be so punished? The fines 
in these courts far exceeded the fines in 
the high court of chancery, and the ex- 
pences were not only large, but uncertain, 
and uncertainty was one of the greatest 
evils in law. In similar cases, where the 
parties were punished for not appearing, 
they amounted in one instance (Robin- 
son’s) to 11/, 12s, and in another to 261. ; 
and, indeed, tae only purpose of these ex- 
communications and imprisonments seem- 
ed to be, the extortion of exorbitant fees. 
One person for contempt, in not doing pe- 
nance, was fined in costs 101. 5s. A man 
and his wife, cited for the same offence, 
came off for the payment, the former of 
gil. and the latter of 24/. In another 
case, for defamation, the costs amounted 
to 561. It was evident, therefore, that it 
was not the correction of morals, but the 
payment of costs, which led to these pro- 
ceedings. Nor was this a new doctrine, 
for these were the old charges urged 
against these courts; their excommunica- 
tions for trifling offences and commuta- 
tions of penances. The latter, indeed, did 
not now exist, but all the evils of the 
former, as he had sufficiently shewn, re- 
mained in full force. Mr. Justice Black- 
stone, among others, noticed their extraor- 
dinary bartering of justice, and had re- 
marked that, in all their acts, they pro- 
ceeded on the principle, that poverty was 
the best medicine for the soul.—The noble 
lord said, it was needless to swell his list of 
cases. He knew of persons who had been 
excommunicated for not performing pe- 
nance, and who afterwards were discharg- 
ed on paying costs, without a retrospect to 
the punishment to which they were ori- 
ginally sentenced. In the distant courts, 
No attention was even paid to the absolu- 
tion of souls, nor did it seem that they 
were aware even that such a process was 
required. It was evident, however, that 
the same publicity given to the excommu- 
nication, ought to be given to the absolu- 
tion. This his lordship had no doubt was 
to be attributed to the ignorance of those 
persons as to what was their duty; but 
still the effect of it was such as the House 
was called on to check. With regard to 
the case of Mary Ann Dix, on which 
he had grounded his present application 
to the House, it was to be observed, that 
she was a minor. This defect, however, it 
might be alleged, had been cured by her 
appearance. That non-appearance was a 
crime of.a very deadly dye, he found, from 
recurring to a case where a person, for 
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not appearing to a citation, had been con- 
fined for three years and a half. Under 
the civil law, however, he understood, a 
person who was a minor was not liable to 


' be sued, and was not even liable in costs. 


So futile even was it held to sue a minor in 
an ecclesiastical court, that he found an 
instance where it was held, that a person 
called on to appear for accusing another 
of cruelty and adultery, could not be 
compelled to appear in respect of mino- 
rity. This being so, he could hardly 
think that a case could be conceived in 
which a minor could be rendered answer- 
able in a civil law court. There was an- 
other great irregularity in this case of 
Mary Ann Dix. She was directed to do 
penance generally, but she was not told 
in what respect she was to do it; and her 
mother applied again and again to be in- 
formed in what manner her daughter 
should purge herself ; but this information 
was denied her.—The noble lord said he 
could mention other cases where proceed- 
ings had been held in some of these infe- 
rior ecclesiastical jurisdictions, even after 
prohibitions of the court of King’s-Bench. 
But if courts could so proceed, ought not a 
stop to be put to their acting, and to the 
grievances thence arising? There was a 
particular class of cases peculiarly deserv- 
ing of attention, and of every degree of 
reprehension with which the House could 
regard them—he meant defamatory causes, 
which were often brought for the grati- 
fication of the worst passions of the human 
mind—malice and revenge. He referred 
to the case of a woman, who having been 
sued for defaming the character of a per- 
son notorious for keeping a house of bad 
fame, the judge of the court where the 
cause was brought, on the narrative that 
he had to provide pro salute anime, and 
having the fear of God before his eyes, 
ordered the defendant to declare that she 
had been guilty of an infamous calumny, 
and that the party injured was restored to 
her fair fame. Yet, by such decisions as 
these, were persons of the description al- 
luded to supported. His lordship was 
aware he had not done justice to the 
cause he had espoused; but even those 
facts which he had stated, he presumed to 
think, were sufficient to ground him in 
moving for the inquiry which he was now 
about to propose. At the time of the Re- 
formation it was allowed that something 
ought to be done on this subject, and bi- 
shop Cranmer wrote a book to that effect. 
Nothing however had since that time been 
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done, and he hoped the House would now 
make a beginning by agreeing to his pre- 
sent motion. The noble lord concluded 
with moving, “ That a Committee be ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
jurisdiction of the inferior Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and to consider whether any re- 
formation is necessary to be made therein, 
and to report their opinion to the House.” 

The Hon. William Herbert observed, that 
the statement of his noble friend pointed 
out many radical objections to the state of 
the law, but not to the administration of it 
as practised in the court, over which a 
learned judge, whom he had now in his 
view, presided. He agreed that it would 
be desirable that the law should not con- 
tinue as it was, in many of the respects al- 
luded to by his noble friend. But still, 
such was the law, and an inquiry into the 
proceedings of inferior ecclesiastical courts 
would not have the effect of doing away 
the evil. The evils complained of in a 
great measure arose from the jealousy of 
the courts of common law, in regard to the 
proceedings ef the ecclesiastical courts, 
which compelled them to have recourse to 
@ circuitous mode of giving effect to their 
decisions. If the ecclesiastical courts had 


proper authority to enforce their decisions, 
the expences would be small, and the ef- 


fects of their sentences would be infinitely 
less burdensome than they were now felt 
to be. By the act of the 5th Elizabeth, 
the writ ‘de excommunicato capiendo’ 
was first returnable to the court of King’s 
Bench: this caused an additional expence. 
The fact was then certified to the ecclesi- 
astical court, and then a writ for the deli- 
very of the party arrested into the hands 
of the ecclesiastical tribunal was issued. 
Thus the anxiety which the courts of com- 
mon law felt for the liberty of the subject, 
as far as the ecclesiastical courts were con- 


cerned, enhanced the matter of costs, and | 


preduced an evil very inadequate to the 
original offence. It appeared to him to 
be desirable that this law, as it now 
stood, should be reviewed, and also that 
no person should have any sort of eccle- 
siastical authority committed to him, who 
was not fully conversant in ecclesiastical 
matters. The appointment of a Com- 
mittee, however, could not give relief in 
any one of the points to which his noble 
friend had alluded.—There was one sub- 
ject. to which his noble friend had referred 
which he confessed seemed to him to be of 
very great importance ; namely, that per- 
Sons were appointed to exercise ecclesias- 
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tical authority in inferior jurisdictions, 
without possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions. The statute required that no Chan- 
cellors or other officers of inferior jurisdic- 
tion should be appointed, unless they were 
persons skilled in the civil law, and also 
in the practice of it. This enactment, 
however, was not only eluded, but it was 
expressly disobeyed. He had in his eye 
an hon. and learned friend of his, who 
filled the principal judicial Situation in our 
} supreme ecclesiastical court (sir William 
Scott); and he could only say, that if all 
the ecclesiastical jurisdictions in the king. 
dom were equally attended to, we should 
hear of no complaints such as those now 
stated to the House by the noble lord, 
The clause in the statute provided, That 
no person should be qualified for any ec- 
clesiastical office of a judicial nature, un- 
less he were 26 years of age, skilled in the 
civil and canon laws, and practised in them, 
This act passed in the year 1603. In the 
year 1616, a petition was presented to the 
Archbishop, complaining of the appoint- 
ment of a son of the then bishop of Landaff 
to one of those inferior jurisdictions, without 
his being duly qualified according to law; 
and on this representation the person ob- 
jected to was removed. In the year 1625, 
a similar representation was made as to 
the son of the bishop of Hereford, who 
was removed in like manner. | An appli- 
cation was some time afterwards made.at 
common law, to remove a person of the 
name of Sutton, which was refused. But 
in the reign of king William, on an ap- 
plication made to remove a person of the 
name of Jones, from one of the inferior 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions, on the ground 
of his not being duly qualified, he was ac- 
cordingly removed. It was obvious, there- 
fore, that the law was at one time strictly 
acted up to and enforced, and that it was 
not deemed enough that persons appointed 
should have practised, but that they 
should also be skilled in the civil and 
canon law. It had now, however, become 
too much the practice for those who had 
the patent right to such appointments to 
imagine that they were entitled to ap- 
point their own sons or other relations, 
without at all regarding their qualific 
tions. This was a matter of great import 
ance, and deserving of being strictly 
looked into; for, whatever the law was, 
if it was not duly administered, it was of 
little moment. A Committee, he was of 
aginian, could not tend to remedy this 
evil. 
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Mr. Grenfell said, that he had made 
some inquiry into this business, and un- 
derstood the surrogates had minutely in- 
vestigated the conduct of the cause, and 
had declared that all the proceedings were 
regular; and that as to the prisoner being 
a minor, from the contumacy shewn by 
not appearing to the citation, it was im- 
possible the court could know any thing 
of it.. If she had appeared and pleaded 
her minority, the ‘court could then have 
determined on it ; but as the matter stood, 
they knew nothing about it. 
- Sir William Scott said, he could hardly 
believe, that the noble lord who had 
brought forward the present question, was 
himself aware of the nature and effect of 
the motion he had submitted to the House. 
He trusted, however, that the House 
would pause before it agreed to go into 
an inquiry such as that proposed by the 
noble lord. Let the House consider what 
might be the consequences to others of 
their agreeing to such an inquiry; let 
them consider the number of persons who 
must be brought up from different parts of 
the country to be examined before the 
Committee, at an expence which their 
petty emoluments would but ill enable 
them to discharge; and he was satisfied 
they would require farther proof of the 
necessity, and also of the utility of such 
a Committee before they concurred in 
the motion of the noble lord for the ap- 
pointment of it. The House, however, 
must also feel itself called on in justice to 
consider that this was a principle which 
attached to every court, high and low, 
namely, that every court, however, infe- 
rior its jurisdiction might be, was entitled 
to be held in a decent state of respect, till 
it was proved to have done something to 
forfeit its character. When this should 
be proved, it would be time enough to 
hold out such jurisdiction to public odium ; 
but till then he could net agree to any 
such measure as that proposed: by the 
noble lord.—He should not follow the 
noble lord into those legends of antiquity 
to which he had had recourse. Many of 
the cases figured by the noble lord, now 
no longer existed; and the expences of 
the proceedings in ecclesiastical courts 
were notsuch as he supposed. The points 
which ecclesiastical courts were called on 
to decide, however, were not so limited as 
the noble lord supposed. It was their 
duty to decide on the matrimonial and 
testamentary law ; on tythes, andon many 
other of the civil rights of mankind. He 
(VOL, XXL) - 
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should not say that such jurisdiction ought 
to be conferred on the consistorial courts ; 
but of this he was. certain,. that for cen- 
turies they had enjoyed. such a jurisdic- 
tion; and that this being the case, that 
House would not wish, without mature de- 
liberation, to interfere with, far less to 
overturn them. . Our laws, made, in bar- 
barous times, and founded on feudal prin- 
ciples, had been improved as we advanced 
in civilization. So also had our ecclesi- 
astical law been improved, and under the 
guidance of our courts of ,common. law 
had approximated to the changes in the 
situation of the country. . It was said, 
however, that our inferior ecclesiastical 
jurisdictions had acted improperly in 
many respects, and for those improper 
acts they were now, «on the complaint of 
the noble lord, called on to hold up their 
hand before the bar of the country. —The 
noble lord had evidently been assisted in 
drawing up the cases which he had sub- 
mitted to the House, and he was sorry to 
say that the information that he appeared 
to have received, was extremely defective. 
Out of the multitude of courts that pos- 
sessed an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
from the whole extent of its exercise, the 
noble lord had been able toselect only seven 
instances of what he called abuse or op- 
pression. He had also greatly erred in 
terming those causes ; they were in point 
of fact merely suits, the ordinary and re- 
gular process appointed for all those who 
claimed legal redress for an illegal wrong. 
The exchequer court, no more than the ec- 
clesiastical courts, could get rid of the duty 
of granting this process, or shut their doors 
against any individual who sought his re- 
medy in the usual forms. Two of the 
cases adduced by the noble mover re- 
spected church rates, but the obligation 
was the same on the subject in this point, 
as in the instance of poor-rates.. It was 
equally a just and legal debt in both cases. 
If in issuing a citation, the person sup- 
posed to be the wrong doer, did not chuse 
to appear, he. certainly aggravated his 
offence, and if appearing to the citation, 
he should make a dishonest defence, he 
again added to the causes of his own hard- 
ship and suffering. As to the subject of 
defamation, this was, he felt it right to 
intimate to the noble lord, the only part 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction which he had 
adverted to, that. was connected with the 
doctrine de salute anime. The uoble lord, 
indeed seemed to have been been in- 
ses <4 very imperfectly, and he believed 
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he was right in saying that his instructor 
had been a proctor of no great eminence 
or practice, and whose talents and ac- 
quitements, perhaps, did not entitle him to 
more than he enjoyed. He entertained 
no doubt of the noble lord’s fair intention, 
but he certainly on this occasion had un- 
dertaken to sail under inauspicious convoy. 
—The peculiar circumstances of this case 
had been asserted to be extremely severe ; 
but was it not an important consideration, 
whether or no the characters and reputa- 
tion of women should be insulted and re- 
viled with impunity, and no protection be 
afforded by the law? Could any man of 
ordinary feelings endure that his mother, 
wife or sister, should be publicly and in- 
decently branded with terms of oppro- 
brium? It was no sufficient justification 
on any principle of legal analogy, that 
the offender happened’.to be a minor. 
Minors were held responsible for alt 
transgressions against the criminal law. 
The proceedings in cases of defamation 
were considered as of a mixed nature, re- 
garding both punishment and reparation. 
It was what was called ‘ casus crimi- 


nalis civiliter intentatus,’ bat there was no 
court of law in the country, in which the 
minority of the wrong-doer would be con- 
sidered as an excuse. All the hardships 


which the present petitioner could com- 
plain of arose merely from her own contu- 
macy. If she had appeared to the cita- 
tion, what could she have been sentenced 
to, except the performance of penance, 
and the payment of the costs? The pe- 
nance, inflicted ia such cases, was by no 
means grievous; persons were not asked 
to go into church in a white sheet, or any 
thing of that sort; but merely to retire 
into the vestry-room, and in the presence 
of two or three of the friends of the in- 
jured party, to ask pardon and promise to 
be more guarded in future. This was 
certainly no very severe punishment ; and 


as to the costs, they would not have ex-: 


ceeded twenty shillings in the first in- 
stance. No punishment could well be 
conceived lighter for such an offence. 
The noble lord would give him credit for 
some experience in his profession, and he 
eould assure him that he had often known 
the peace of families entirely disturbed, 
and husbands parted from their wives, 
merely on account of such expressions 
used by strangers which the wife could 
not resolve: to bring before the regular tri- 
bunals. If parties, by their own contu- 
macy, made it necessary to appeal to the 
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temporal courts, to sanction the decrees of 
the ecclesiastical courts, they alone were 
answerable for the increased costs t 
would be obliged to pay ; and it was hard 
to charge the expence as incidental to the 
proceedings in the spiritual courts. It 
certainly happened sometimes, that a 
person might in some degree deserve the 
repruaches thrown out against him. A 
woman might, at some time in her life, 
have had an accidental failing; and yet 
that would not give to every person a 
right to pursue her with reproaches in the 
public streets to the latest period of her 
life. It was evident that she was entitled 
to protection in such cases from the law, 
and that some moderate punishment ought 
to be inflicted on the offender. The ex- 
pences of law proceedings in. all courts, : 
had lately been much enhanced by the 
stamps and duties which the necessities of 
the state had imposed upon suitors; but 
onless when the party chose to appear 
formd puuperis, the tribunals knew no- 
thing about the circumstances of the liti- 
gants, or their comparative wealth or po- 
verty. The ery which had been raised 
about the expence of the proceedings in 
the cases alluded to, arose from the length 
of time which the proceedings lasted, on 
account of the contumacy of the parties 
who afterwards complained, and the ne- 
cessity of appealing to the temporal 
courts to enforce the sentence of the spi- 
ritual courts.——-When these circumstances 
were duly considered, he trusted, that 
the House would not feel indignation even 
at finding that parties sometimes were put 
to considerable expence from persisting in 
their original injustice. He would allow, 
that the expence of the law, in many 
cases, pressed with peculiar hardship on 
the poor ;- but still he feared, that this cit 
cumstance was inseparable from the con- 
dition of human society. At all events, 
the law must be maintained; the con- 
stituted tribunals must enforce submission 
to their sentences ; and persons who were 
cited to appear before them, must be com- 
pelled to obey the summons.—Contem- 
plating the case in all its various bearings, 
he would ask, where was the necessity 
which called on the House to saddle it- 
self with an inquiry so extensive, so useless, 
and so inconvenient to the individuals 
concerned? He did not pretend to say, 
that the constitution of these courts might 
not be improved: in his opinion, a dimi- 
nution of their number would be of ser- 
vice ; but it was not a question which 
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could be discussed at present. As to the 
particular punishment by excommunica- 
tion, he would wish some other were sub- 
stituted in its place ; and he believed,that 
was the general wish of those who prac- 
tised in the ecclesiastical courts. It ap- 
peared to him to be quite an abuse of a 
religious ceremony, and that it would not 
be difficult to find out a substitute for it 
which would be more efficacious, less ex- 
pensive, less oppressive, and less unseemly. 
It appeared to him, upon the whole, that 
no case had been made out to call for so 
serious an enquiry ; and he rather feared, 
that the facility of the noble lord. had 
been imposed upon by malignant repre- 
sentations from other quarters. 

Sir S. Romilly, in what he was about to 
say, had not the smallest idea of treating 
with disrespect those courts which formed 
the subject matter of discussion; con- 
nected as they were with the profession 
to which he had the honour to belong. 
But the arguments adduced by the right 
hon. gentleman had not satisfied his mind 
of the propriety of refusing all inquiry, nor 
did he conceive the motion to be of that 
extensive nature which had been asserted. 
It was true, the motion was for an inquiry 
into the state of the inferior Ecclesiastical 
Courts; and if, in order to satisfy that, 


it was necessary to examine every court 
of that description in the kingdom, that 
each of them was. to be investigated, and 
a report delivered on their respective 
situation ; if that were the case, the duty 
of the committee would be indeed exten- 


sive and laborious. But this was not the 
fact; nor could it strike any person’s 
mind in that point of view. The business 
of the committee would be, of course, 
in the first instance, to investigate the 
cases immediately before them, to exa- 
mine the state of the courts out of which 
they had issued—and not to go through 
every court in the country. It had been 
argued, that a very serious case should be 
established before a court was called upon 
to hold up its hand, as a culprit, at the bar 
of public opinion ; but, in his opinion, no 
waputation had been levelled at any court 
whatever ; and, when cases of extreme 
hardship, for so the right hon. gentleman 
himself had designated them, were laid 
before parliament, was it not the duty of 
the House to see whether they had arisen 
from a defective state of the law, or from 
the misconduct of those who administered 
it? He did not believe that those cases ori- 


ginated in the improper behaviour of any 
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individual, but from the constitution of 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the faulty 
situation of the law. And what had fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman on that part 
of this subject, must have made a great im- 
pression onevery gentleman who heard him. 
That right hon. gentleman in the conclu- 
sion of his speech had distinctly expressed 
himself in favour of an alteration of the 
existing law. The House had heard in 
what decisive language the present state 
of that law had been condemned, and he 
trusted, it would be an additional induce- 
ment with the House to assent te the mo- 
tion, that the Committee would enjoy the 
powerful assistance of the right hon. gen- 
tleman in carrying the requisite improve- 
ments into effect. There would be then 
no hazard. of any cry of innovation, be- 
cause the right hon. gentleman was too 
well known to entertain a sufficient -re- 
spect for ancient usages, and too warmly 
to admire established institutions, to be in 
any danger of meeting that resistance and 
difficulty, which any attempt at reforma- 
tion proceeding from himself would pro- 
bably encounter. The right hon. genile- 
man was sure ‘of support, and had .no 
obstacles to impede his progress. He 
hoped the House would not forego the 
opportunity now presented. ‘This subject 
had long worn a suspicious aspect. He 
believed he was correct in stating that no 
alteration or legislative provision what- 
ever had been enacted with respect to the 
spiritual courts, since the period of the 
reformation. What, then, was this sen- 
tence of excommunication? It disquali-+ 
fied the party from taking the commu- 
nion, it deprived him of the rights of Chris- 
tianity, and incapacitated him either to 
give evidence, or commence a suit in any 
court of justice. The wretched woman 
whose case had been detailed, although | 


‘not yet an adult, had been confined in 


jail two years among malefactors, and 
labouring under all her other misfortunes, 
was rendered incapable, in the case of 
violence offered to her person, from pro- 
secuting the violater. Hada murder been 
committed in her sight, her evidence must 
have been rejected, and the crime have 
thus remained unpunished. A person in 
her situation was deprived of every civil 
right, and put out of the protection of the 
law ; and the country was deprived of 
those exertions, and of the performance 
of those duties, which otherwise 1% had a 
right to expect. In ancient times, the 
most enormous crimes alone were thus 
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visited ; but now, by the~ constitution 
of those courts, the sentence of excom- 
munication applied to the non-payment 
of costs; or to the non-appearance of the 
party ‘cited. This was so gross, that 
bishop Gibson in his Codex Juris Eccle- 
siastici Anglicani had complained of it. 
He observed, that punishing’ trivial of- 
fences in this way had brought: the sys- 
tem into great disrepute. It appeared 
from the Journals of the House of)Lords, 
that, on the Ist of April, 1606, complaint 
was made of the abuse of this power, in 
a Message from the king. It was there 


stated, “that his Majesty was informed’ 


of great abuses concerning excommuni- 
cation granted by ecclesiastical officers, 
very often updn trivial matters. And 
though contempts generally® of great or 
Jess quality, be punishable by the laws of 
the realm, according to their several na- 
tures ; yet, considering excommunication 
is the greatest censure that can be given, 
his Majesty holds the same unfit to be 
but in great} matters ;”* and the Lord 
Chancellor, the then Attorney General, 
and Mr. Serjeant Crook, were directed to 
bring in a bill to rectify the abuse. That 
bill, however; had either never been pre- 
pared, or, if brought in, had never been 
passed ; and those evils which were com- 
plained of at that time, by this message, 
existed at the present moment. But why 
did they still exist?—why were they not 
complained of? Because the mischief 
fell exclusively on persons in the lowest 
situation of life. No one could dispute 
that the fair reputation of a woman was 
justly the subject of legal protection. 
But the coarse expression of an illiterate 
and low-bred woman, directed to another 
in the same. line of life, was not fraught 
with those injurious consequences which 
the slander of the higher ranks of society, 
couched in courtly phrase, was likely to 
produce. Yet, if such a low character 
dropped an offensive expression, she was 
hurried to.gaol, from whence there was no 
chance of liberation, except some hu- 
mane person interfered and paid the costs. 
—He thought the language of the right 
hon. gentleman was misplaced, when in 
adverting to the case stated in the Peti- 
tion, and looking to the parties connected 
with the suit, he had spoken in such ge- 
neral terms of female reputation: there 
was not the least reason to think that any 





* See Parliamentary History, vol. 1, p. 
1067. é = 
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injury would occur to either of the par. 
ties in consequence of the coarse and vul- 
gar language they had made use of. The 
right hon: gentleman had asked, if a'wo- 
man, at one period of her life, had been 
guilty of an indiscretion, was she always 
to be reminded of it? Certainly not. 
But this did not apply to the case stated 
in the Petition ; for the complaining par- 
ty was mistress of a house of ill-fame, at 
the very time the offensive words were 
spoken; and it was shocking to think that 
a woman, for applying that name, which 
the other party seemed to deserve, should 
pass two years of her existence in a pri- 
son. The fine language which the right 
hon. gentleman had used, did not answer 
what his noble friend had adduced, but 
merely glossed the matter over.—It real- 
ly appeared-to him, that the subject call- 
ed for serious enquiry ; and, perhaps, 
out of the sufferings of those unhappy 
persons, a great reformation might origi- 
nate, which would prove a lasting bene- 
fit to the country ; and certainly it must 
be a great source of consolation to the 
public, when persons of the high situation 
and extensive knowledge of the right hon. 
gentleman earnestly desired that such a 
reformation should take place. If an 
humble individual like himself were to 
set about a reform of this kind, he would 
be branded as an innovator. It was not 
so with the right hon. gentleman; he 
would have the support of administration 
in this great work: if he willed a refor- 
mation, itwasdone. The right hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had not the power of imprisonment 
by a summary process. He was aware 
of that; but they had that privilege 
through the intervention of a court of 
justice ; and they had, at the same time, 
and by the same process, an opportunity 
of increasing the expence, and of depriv- 
ing an individual of every civil right: 
they had, in fact, the worst possible means 
of imprisonment. The country was high- 
ly indebted to the noble lord for agi- 
tating this question, from which he hoped 
and believed much good would result. 
The misfortunes of this poor wretched 
woman might perhaps give-rise.to an in- 
quiry, for which posterity would ever feel 
grateful to the noble lord. If they ex- 
amined the state of those courts, he doubt- 
ed not the evils complained of would be 
found to arise from the situation of the 
law itself, and then they would have the 
assistance of the right hon. gentleman’s 
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talents and experience in effecting the 
reformation. He knew not how it could 
be said that the inquiry would have the 
effect of bringing courts of justice into 
contempt. With as much truth he had 
heard it said, that a conspiracy existed to 
bring all the ancient establishments of 
the country into disrespect. ‘The way 
to inculcate respect for establishments 
was, to make them respectable; and, if 
suspicions were entertained about them 
(as was evidently the case here), the pro- 
per mode was to remove them, if well- 
founded, by correcting the institution ; 
and, if ill-founded, by examining and 
stating it to the public. But the worst 
step that could be pursued was, to shut 
their eyes and ears against complaints 
which were substantially brought forward. 
Under all the circumstances of the 
case, the motion had his warmest con- 
currence. 

Sir John Nicholl defended the conduct of 
the ecclesiastical court, in the case which 
gave rise to the motion of the noble lord. 
It was an ordinary one, and treated in the 
ordinary manner ; a young girl had done 
an injury to a married woman, by im- 
puting to her a want of chastity ; she de- 
nied the charge, and was cited to appear 
before the proper tribunal ; she refused 


to appear, and accordingly a compulsory 


process was instituted. . This was the 
whole case, and such a one as might oc- 
cur in any ordinary case, when a person 
was summoned to appear before a magis- 
trate for killing game unlawfully, when 
the same consequences would ensue, and 
might with equal justice appear a suflici- 
ent ground for inquiring into the conduct 
of all the magistrates of the kingdom. 
The age of the woman whose case was 
made the subject of complaint was first 
adverted to, but it was well known that 
minors were amenable for offences. The 
‘noble lord had also complained, that no 
guardian had been appointed, but the ap- 
pointment of one could have made no 
difference in the result. The’ second 
ground of complaint was, the poverty of 
the accused ; but that could not be plead- 
ed as a ground for committing offences, 
and she was entitled to sue in forma pau- 
peris, and therefore that made no distinc- 
tion. The infliction of penance had also 
been complained of ; but that was shewn 
by his right hon. friend, not to be so for- 
midable as had been represented, and 
consisted only in a simple retraction of 
the offensive words. With respect to the 
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payment of the costs, which amounted to 
121. 7s. 11d. they were occasioned by the 
accused party denying the fact, and ob- 
liging the accuser to summon witnesses to 
prove the allegation, and she consequently 
suffered by her. obstinacy, as the whole 
expence in the inferior court, he believed, 
did not amount to more than 1/.. 3s. 6d. 
nor was it desirable that there should be 
a total exemption from expence, which 
would operate as an incitement to dissen- 
tion among the lower orders; and it was 
right that the expence should not fall on 
the injured party. He was as ready as 
any person, if a more efficient and satis- 
factory process could be substituted for 
excommunication, to consent to its adop- 
tion; but did it require the appointment 
of a Committee to point out this? Surely 
it was a very circuitous mode of going to 
work, to have a Committee appointed to 
examine into the situation of the inferior 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions throughout the 
country, in order to find out that excom- 
munication was a round-about mode of 
proceeding. He was réady to allow that 
a spiritual court was not the most favour- 
able sound to the ear; but it was only fair 
to take into consideration, that hardly one 
case in a year, of a spiritual nature, oc- 
curred in these courts, which were inter- 
woven in the judicature of the country. 
Wills and testamentary papers constituted 
a very great part of .their whole occupa- 
tion, and another great branch was matri- 
monial causes, questions respecting the 
validity of marriage contracts, for enforc- 
ing those cortracts, relieving from co- 
habitation, separation on account of adul- 
tery, and so forth. Other descriptions of 
causes came before them, such as all those 
respecting tithes. They were almost al- 
ways occupied with questions of civil right. 
It was no doubt true, the offensive name 
still continued, and the odium was much 
increased by the use of excommunication. 
This mode of excommunication he would 
acknowledge was objectionable, from its 
being both circuitous and expensive.—In 
a court of common law, or equity, when a 
verdict or sentence was obtained, execu- 
tion was at once directed, either against 
the goods or person; but in the ecclesias- 
tical courts all that could be done was to 
excommunicate, and this in itself was a 
mere bruium fulmen, and required to be 
followed up with the calling in the assist~ 
ance of a civil court. If the legislature 
thought proper to entrust. ecclesiastical 
courts with that power which was en- 
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trusted to every other court in the coun- 
try, then this circuitous mode of preceed- 
ing would necessarily beat anend. When 
he saw that those courts were: principally 


ee with the decision of causes 
purely civil, that they were completely 
meorporated with the judicature of the 
country ; when he considered that every 
other court had the power of enforcing 
obedience to its own decrees, and that 
from the constitution of ecclesiastical 
courts they were reduced to what he 
would call a profane application of ex- 
communication, that they could not even 
pronounce an interlocutory sentence with- 
out having recourse to it, he certainly 
thought that the legislature could not be 
better employed than in providing a re- 
medy for this inconvenience ; and should 
the legislature so far forget its ancient pre- 
judices, as to consent to this remedy, he 
had no doubt that those who presided in 
the ecclesiastical courts would be ex- 
tremely grateful for this interference. The 
number of inferior ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tions was certainly very great, but if no 
particular charge could be brought for- 
ward against their administration, there 
really appeared no reason for going into 
any inquiry of the nature of the present. 
He had 
which appeals lay from all the inferior 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions of the country, 
which amounted in all to 19, and during 
the whole of that period there had not 
been more than 9 or 10 appeals. He 
thought therefore he was entitled to con- 
tend that no mal-administration existed to 
such an extent as to call for an inquiry of 
the nature of the present. The noble lord 
had been able to produce only 12 cases, 
from an examination into all the ecclesias- 
tical jurisdictions in the west of England; 
and of these 12 cases, which were all that 
could be raked up in a period of 12 or 
13 years, 6 were for defamation, and 2 
were for tythes. The result of this dili- 
gent examination certainly would not 
lead him to the conclusion contended for 
by the noble lord. The remedy which 
that noble lord had proposed, he cer- 
tainly could by no means give his consent 
to. It was neither more nor less than in- 
viting all dissatisfied suitors, and all un- 
fortunate suitors were dissatisfied through- 
out the country, to bring forward com- 
plaints to the Committee against the ec- 
clesiastical courts; it was hunting for 
— of accusation against them. If 
the present mode of proceeding was incon- 


esided three years in a court to’ 
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venient, the remedy was perfectly obvi. 
ous, without the appointment of such a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

Mr.W. Smith said, he had heard with great 
satisfaction, the statements so distinctly 
made by the two learned gentlemen that 
night. He confessed, that when he had 
heard the first part of the speech of the 
right hon. and learned gentleman (sir W, 
Scott) he was not prepared for the conclu. 
sion which followed it. Certainly, at least, 
one third part of that speech did tend to 
corroborate all the noble lord’s conclu- 
sions, for it confirmed his statement, that 
there was something in those courts which 
stood in great need of reformation.. If 
any of those learned gentlemen were will- 
ing to bring forward a remedy, he be- 
lieved the noble lord would be perfectly 
willing that the reformation should be en- 
trusted to them. But by whom would a 
bill be brought in? If his hon. and learned 
friend beside him (sir S. Romilly) were to 
introduce such a bill, so great was his 
weight in the country, notwithstanding 
his want of experience in that particular 
department, that he had no doubt it would 
be received with thatdeference with which 
every thing from him would be received; 
but if the noble lord were to originate such 
a bill, he would be told by the opposite 
side of the House, that it would be better 
for him to let it alone. If they were to 
look to the right honourable and learned 
gentlemen who were so peculiarly qualified 
to carry through this reformation, he was 
afraid: that they had already so much im- 
portant business on their hands, that it 
would prevent them from coming forward 
in time with it. He remembered a case 
of peculiar hardship, which came to his 
knowledge two years ago. . Two poor 
women, for a coritempt in an Ecclesiastical 
Court, had been confined in Nottingham 
during 11 years. He had been there after 
nine years imprisonment, and he found 
that they possessed a very good moral 
character, that they were enthusiasts, and 
in their principles nearly resembling 
Quakers, but differing from them in some 
peculiarities, they were not members of that 
sect. It happened that these women bore 
a dislike to the mode of solemnizing mar- 
riage preseribed by the Church of England. 
They were dragged before an Ecclessasti- 
cal Court, at the instance of some cruel, 
malevolent, and bigotted individuals, for 
living in a state of fornication; and being 
cited by their maiden names, and refusing 
to answer to such names from a scruple of 
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conscience, they were involved in an im- 
prisonment of 11 years, and were at last 
set at liberty merely because their perse- 
cutors were tired of harrassing them any 
longer. [Here it was stated by some 
member near the hon. gentleman, that the 
period of imprisonment had only been 7 
years]. Not long ago it had been the 
practice of pressing a criminal who re- 
fused to plead#till he consented to plead. 
This blot existed till at last a judge had 
thought proper to — about a reforma- 
tion, and it was enacted, that a refusal to 
plead was an acknowledgment of guilt. 
What did he infer from this? That Eccle- 
siastical Courts ought to act in the very 
same manner, and proceed to inflict that 
punishment on offenders which the offence 
deserved, without imprisoning for 7 
years, in the manner which had been 
stated; for if such a punishment were di- 
rectly awarded, the whole country would 
cry out against its barbarity.—It had been 
objected, that the appointment of a Com- 
mittee would cast a slur on the courts; 
yet, was it not a standing order, that a 
grand committee of inquiry into courts of 
justice should sit every Saturday? Per- 
haps his noble friend would have no ob- 
jection to this great committee, instead of 
the one he proposed. As to the Spiritual 
courts being principally concerned in 
cases of meum & tuum, would it not be better 
that these subjects should be confined to 
the common law courts, and. that there 
should not be the option of a suit, which 
was less convenient, expensive and arbi- 
trary. Would property or person be af- 
fected, or the constitution of the country 
be injured, if the Spiritual jurisdiction in 
these matters were .removed ?—The hon. 
gentleman concluded with expressing his 
opinion, that the mode proposed by his 
noble friend was the best that could be 
adopted, that all others would fail, and 
that as they had never yet seen any at- 
tempts made by those who were best quali- 
fied to provide a proper remedy, so no 
attempts would in all probability be made 
in future by them, and he would therefore 
ie his vote for the motion of the noble 
ord, 

The Attorney General said, it might be 
true that hardships existed, but had there 
been any mal-administration of justice, 
had inferior courts acted differently from 
what must have been done by superior 
ones? Had the judges done more than the 
law absolutely required? An hon. gentle- 
man of great acuteness had alluded’to the 
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method now adopted by the courts of com- 
mon-law, in lieu of the peine forte et dure, 
and had complained that the Ecclesiastical 
Courts had not followed that course. The 
law courts did not make that alteration, 
they had no authority to do it, till it was 
ordained by parliament; nor could the 
Spiritual courts admit such 2 commanta- 
tion, without legislative interference. The 
judges, who had merely done their duty, 
could not be objects of censure. The 
complaint was against the law itself; it 
was the evident impression of the House, 
that the law should be corrected; it was 
fit, then, to make such correction, but not 
to institute the stated inquiry. A chal- 
lenge had been given to his right hon. 
friend, to bring in a bill on this subject. 
He had no doubt that it would be accepted. 
It was expected of his right hon. friend 
by the House, because they felt that the 
task could not devolve upon any one more 
capable. He did not say this because his 
right hon. friend sat on the same side of 
the House with himself, but because his 
high judicial character was acknowledged 
not only in England but throughout 
Europe. 

Sir William Scott signified his willingness 
to bring in the bill. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he had not accused 
the Spiritual courts for their non-adoption 
of the practice of the common Jaw courts, 
but merely suggested the propriety of such 
adoption. 

Sir John Newport said, that great as was 
the pressure complained of here, from the 
jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical courts, it 
was nothing to what was felt im Ireland. 
It was a perpetaal subject of complaint, 
that the poor peasant who was cited to 
appear, after leaving his employment to 
attend the court, found that it was not 
sitting, and was obliged to go and return 
frequently, from the irregularity, with 
which those courts were conducted, and 
was at length decreed for not appearing. 
He would add but one word more: it was 
in the recollection of the House, that not 
more than two sessions had elapsed since a 
noble lord, in that House, had arraigned 
the Catholics of Ireland for inflicting the 
sentence of excommunication, and de- 
nounced it as infamous and disgraceful to 
society, in the most extravagant terms; 
and yet it was stated this night as the 
avowed and sanctioned practice of the 
established church. 

Lord Folkestone begged to. be:informed, 
if it was the intention of the right hon 
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and learned gent. to bring in a bill, as 
recommended by the Attorney-General ? 

Sir W. Scott replied, that if it was the 
sense of the House that such a .measure 
was expedient, he would certainly com- 

ly. (Cheers from all sides.) 

Lord Folkestone said, that with that un- 
derstanding he should withdraw his mo- 
tion, but he would make one observation : 
he understood that the right hon. and learn- 
ed gent. had many years ago expressed 
himself hostile to the abuse ; but up to the 
present period no measure had been pro- 
posed to remove it. He had. extreme 
pleasure in withdrawing his motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 
merely to remove any doubt which might 
exist with regard to what had fallen from 
his right hon. and learned friend in the 
course .of the debate.. So far from his 
speech having stated any objection to in- 
quiry, its whole object was to express his 
opinion, that the inquiry should be direct- 
ed towards the law itself, and not the 
charges brought. forward by the noble 
lord, which he thought not likely to be 
remedied by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, and he had heard him often say, 
that the only reason which deterred him 
from attempting to remove the process 
complained of was an apprehension of op- 
position and. jealousy on the part of the 
common law courts, which certainly had 


_ formerly existed in a considerable degree ; 


but now that the general feeling seemed in 
favour of such a measure, he had no doubt 
that his right hon. friend would undertake 
it with great pleasure. 

The Speaker proceeded to ask, whether 
it was the pleasure of the House that the 
motion should be withdrawn? when 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the ori- 
ginal ground of his motion was the case 
of the. unfortunate woman, whose relief 
and release was sought by it; he would, 
therefore, wish to have something ar- 
ranged on that subject. 

After a short pause, the Speaker sug- 
gested to the ngble lord to defer it to some 
other day. The motion was then with- 
drawn. 


Duties on Lecacies ror CHARITABLE 
Purposzs.}] Sir J. Newport had intended 
bringing before the House a motion for 
extending the provision of the 50 Geo. 3, 
ch. 85, regulating the taking of securities 
in offices in England, to all parts of the 
kingdom ; but as he understood the subject 
was to be brought forward by another 
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hon. gentleman, he should defer his motion 
for the present. He would now, however, 
call the attention of the House to another 
subject, of which he had given notice, 
The right hon. gentleman then, after a 
few appropriate observations, moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill “ to exempt from 
payment of any duty on legacies all be- 
quests for the education or maintenance of 
any poor children, or for™the support of 
widows or other poor persons, or for the 
support of any charitable institution, within 
the united kingdom; and also from the 
payment of the duty on advertisements 
any advertisement or notice of any meet- 
ing to be held for such charitable purposes, 
or of the receipt of subscriptions or dona- 
tions on such account.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer enter- 
tained a doubt as to the principle and po- 
licy of the regulations of the right hon, 
hon. baronet. It was not advisable to re- 
cognise the policy of encouraging bequests 
of the description alluded to, because any 
person on his death-bed might give toa 
charity that portion of his property which 
his immediate relations were entitled to. 
The legislature was not called on to ad- 
minister to the wishes of such persons. 
These persons might be surrounded by 
those whose interest it was to induce the 
testators to will their property to the pre- 
judice of their relations and nearest of kin. 
With respect to the publishers of newspa- 
pers, they undoubtedly charged what they 
conceived necessary for the insertion of 
advertisements relating to public charities, 
and to interfere with them was improper. 
The whole of the suggestions of the right 
hon. baronet, if attended to, would be ac- 
companied by such inconvenience, that 
the measure would produce no benefit, but 
must be both inexpedient and disadvan- 
tageous, 

Sir J. Newport did not wish pertinaci- 
ously to press a measure which he had 
thought it his duty to bring forward, as 
the right hon. gentleman was not disposed 
to concur with him. 

The motion was then put and negatived 
without a division. 


Distittery Bitt.} On the motion for 
the third reading of this bill, 

Mr. Hutchinson rose to enter his solemn 
protest against that clause which had for 
its object the suspension of the intercourse 
between England and Ireland. He charg- 
ed that section with being in direct viola- 
tion of the solemn compact entered into 
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between the two countries, and he called 
upon the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to assign his reasons, if such he 
had, for venturing to break in upon the 
act of Union, which he had not yet dared 
todeny. Thehon. member then read the 
2nd section of the 6th article of the act of 
Union, and on that foundation claimed a 
’ right on behalf of the distillers of Ireland, 
to bring their spirit extracted from grain 
into the British market, notwithstanding 
the distillation of spirits from corn in Great 
Britain were prohibited. What, he in- 
quired, might be the consequence of this 
flagrant infringement? The violation of 
one part of this solemn compact might in 
future times be quoted as an authority for 
breaking in upon another. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by an 
act of power, might in that House insist 
that the 4th article should likewise be re- 
pealed, and that Ireland should no longer 
be represented by 4 spiritual and 28 tem- 
poral lords, and 100 commoners. He 
might abridge the number to 50, or en- 
tirely exclude the natives of the sister king- 
dom from any share in the legislative 
branches of the constitution. He was, it 


was true, putting a strong case, but it was 
only by strong cases that he could hope 
to make any impression on the right hon. 


gentleman. Supposing the distillers of 
Treland had assented to this measure, was 
that any reason why he should concur in 
an act which struck at the very root of the 
languishing manufactures, agriculture, and 
revenue of Ireland? Surely not: he was 
bound still to discharge his duty, although 
such an idea might call forth a smile from 
the opposite benches. This blow, too, was 
so unexpected. What, was the arm raised 
by the right hon. gentleman opposite? 
Would Ireland believe that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, her tried friend, her 
zealous advocate, her strenuous supporter, 
that he who had uniformly during his 
whole political career behaved with a li- 
berality towards her which was the uni- 
versal admiration of her inhabitants, was 
the man who was making this attack? 
With what anguish would they find those 
hopes they had “ too fondly nursed too 
rudely crossed !’? He entreated the right 
hon. gentleman to reflect before he took a 
step which would for ever destroy that 
glorious character for liberality, wisdom, 
and integrity that he had obtained in Ire- 
land. He trusted that to-night he would 
disclaim the base design, and. vindicate 
his hitherto irreproachable conduct. 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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Mr. W. Fitzgerald observed, that if 
during the course of the hon. member’s 
speech, he had shewn, by his countenance, 
any symptom of dissatisfaction, it was a 
true picture of his mind, for he had little 
expected, that a question like that now 
under discussion would have been treated 
in the temper and spirit just exhibited. If, 
indeed, the support of the representatives 
of Ireland were desired, it would be fit that 
a conduct diametrically opposite should 
be pursued. Surely, the hon. member 
himself must be aware of the absurdity of 
arguing on questions of commercial policy 
now, by reference to periods when both 
nations were actuated by mutual jealous 
sies; then, indeed, might deficient repre- 
sentation perhaps have been fairly coms 
plained of ; but now it must be admitted, 
by all honest and unprejudiced men, 
that the united parliament no less con+ 
sulted the interests and happiness of Ire- 
land than it did those of Great Britain. He 
was as deeply concerned in the welfare of 
his native country as any man, and would 
do all in his power to promote it; and if 


“he were asked, whether all the inhabitants 


of that country would be satisfied with the 
clause in question, he did not mean to as- 
sert that they would. (Hear, hear!) He 
trusted he should receive the same cheer 
while he asserted that in general, nay, al+ 
most universally, those interested either in 
the manufactures, the agriculture, or the 
revenues of Ireland considered this bill a 
most important benefit. (Hear, hear!) 
What were the objections? Not that the 
measure was inexpedient in the present 
exigency (for that, not even the hon. mem- 
ber himself had ventured to maintain) but 
that it was some supposed violation of the 
act of union. As the representative of the 
principal distillers of the sister kingdom, 
he appealed to the hon. gentleman whe- 
ther he would wish that the provisions 
of the whole bill should be extended 
to Ireland? The honourable gentleman 
was silent,.and it proceeded from ex- 
perience: he knew that it would: be most 
detrimental, for the first year that the dis- 
tillation from grain was prohibited, it did 
apply to Ireland as well as to Great Bri- 
tain, and how anxious then were the ad- 
vocates against this very clause now, that 
the same provision should be inserted ; 
they would have accepted it as the greatest 
boon that could be offered them. Sucha 
conduct was indeed puerile; it deserved 
no better term, particularly when the pro- 
ceedings of former times of comparative 
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hostility were quoted against the acts of 
the present. Last night he had compelled 
himself to silence, to-night the hon. mem- 
ber had compelled him to speak, and to 
assert that to the manufacturers, the agri- 
culture, and the revenue, this bill would 
be in the highest degree beneficial. 

Lord Folkestone was much pleased with 
the eloquence and animation displayed by 
the last speaker, and somewhat with his in- 
genuity, for he had not only glanced at 
the main objection of his hon. friend, but 
had skilfully recoiled from it as if im- 
pressed with sudden terror. He had ad- 
vanced nothing to shew that it was not a 
direct breach of the act of Union. What 
he said, was, that the Irish people would 
not be injured by it. He had not at- 
tempted by the slightest argument to 
prove that it was not a direct infringe- 
ment on the sacred compact. When it 
was intended to make an encroachment 
upon any thing by stealth, it was universally 
found that some act was first done, which 
if not really good in itself, could be plau- 
sibly shewn to be attended with beneficial 
consequences, and after the public had 
been dazzled by false light, advantage 
was taken of their sudden blindness to 
lead them into a snare. The whole of 
what had been just said was undoubtedly 
very persuasive, and would be listened 
too most willingly by those- who were 
sanguine. It was an attempt like a man 
in despair to shew that good might ‘arise 
out of evil, that the act of Union was vio- 
lated was a positive evil; that advanta- 
geous results might attend it, was a doubt- 
ful good. If it was the fact that this 
clause was not a breach of the Union, 
why did not the hon. gentleman endea- 
vour to shew it? The reason why he had 
been prudent enough not to make any 
such attempt, was sufficiently evident. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself somewhat astonished at what had 
fallen from the noble lord, but frequent 
experience had taught him not to be sur- 
prized at such sentiments as were deli- 
vered by the hon. member who first spoke 
on this question. On the present occasion 
he had warmly inveighed, as usual, against 
the House, but his object, at other times 
more remote, was not sufficiently obvious, 
from the notice that he had given regard- 
ing the dissolution of the Union. It was 
an attempt to excite in Ireland a spirit of 
hostility, which, supposing the speech of 
the hon. member to possess’ any weight 
even there, would be more than counter- 
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balanced by the general pacific temper of 
the people. That the noble lord, how. 
ever, should join in such an undertaking, 
appeared a little extraordinary. The 
House would not fail to recollect, that if 
the measure were originally improper, the 
prevention of the distillery from grain 
originated with that administration, whose 
conduct was always boasted as immacu- 
late, when contrasted with the proceed- 
ings of the present government. It was 
introduced by those men who had alwayg 
received the able support of the hon. gen- 
tleman. Reciprocity was the foundation 
of the Union between the two countries; 
and if the distillation from grain were per- 
mitted in Ireland and prohibited in Great 
Britain, and the intercourse between the 
two were continued, where would be the 
reciprocity of interest ? Irish distillers, 
indeed, might, as was no doubt anxiously 
wished, be prosperous, but the English 
would be ruined. What then was the si- 
tuation in which we stood? The hon, 
gentleman was of opinion that this clause 
was of great importance to the manufac. 
tures, the agriculture, and the revenues of 
Ireland. True; it was of infinite conse- 
quence, particularly to the latter; but 
what was the result of the experiment 
made to prevent the distillation from grain 
throughout the whole empire, at a time 
when the inhabitants were starving for 
want of bread? Did it save grain in Ire- 
land? No: on the contrary, it only oc- 
casioned a greater consumption. Did it 
increase the revenue? No: for the effect 
was to encourage illicit distillation to such 
an extent, as greatly to diminish the duties 
of excise. Here, then, in this Bill was an 
endeavour to rescue Ireland from the in- 
convenience so loudly complained of be- 
fore; yet although it was a concession to 
the wishes formerly expressed, nothing 
could satisfy gentlemen pre-determined to 
be dissatisfied, and therefore they still ob- 
jected to the clause—To what, then, 
would the hon. gentleman, the renowned 
and avowed champion of the interests of 
Ireland, the representative of the distillers 
of that country, drive the House by his 
arguments, if arguments they might be 
called? Not to allow the distillation of 
grain, but to prevent it, to the prejudice 
of all his constituents. Thus he would 
not permit the present ministry even to 
benefit his country without complaining, 
and proving himself instead of being the 
warmest friend, the greatest enemy to Ire- 
land. He was extremely anxious to In- 
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jure the agriculture, manufactures and re- 
venues of Ireland, because, forsooth, it 
was the anxious wish of government to 
promote their prosperity. The measure 
itself was introduced for a great object of 
national advantage, without a pretence 
for asserting that there was any under- 
hand attempt like an assassin with a smile 
upon his countenance, to strike a blow of 
destruction. How, then, did the propo- 
sition stand? Parliament taking a deli- 
berate view of the interests of both coun- 
tries,. but particularly of Ireland, had 
agreed to sanction by a majority a mea- 
sure to promote them, introduced by the 
minister of the day. This bill, however, 
was not to be supported by some few in- 
dividuals, because they said that the same 
minister might bring ina bill with a di- 
rectly opposite design; but did the con- 
clusion at all follow, that because the 
House had approved by its votes of the 
beneficial plan, that it would support the 
minister in the promotion of a ruinous 
scheme? Yet in order to maintain what 
the hon. gentleman contended for, such 
must be his proposition, however absurd it 
may appear. ‘“ Do not,” said the hon. 


gent. and the noble lord, “ adopt this mea- 
sure, which will be advantageous, because 
it may be followed by a bill which will 


be detrimental.” It appeared to the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer that there 
were a species of reformers, as they 
termed themselves, in the country, who, in 
order to justify their conduct, must support 
the converse of that proposition. Mi- 
nisters were accused now of doing present 
good for the sake of doing future mischief: 
the reformers were doing present mis- 
chief for the sake of doing future good. 
From the first line of conduct he could not 
foresee that much injury could arise to 
mankind ; from the latter, it was evident 
that certain and immediate detriment 
would ensue. 

Mr. W, Smith observed, that the views 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer upon 
this subject were certainly more accurate 
than those of the noble lord and the hon. 
gentleman who had spoken on the other 
side of it. At the same time he could not 
but add, that as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been asked a civil question, 
had he returned a civil answer it would at 
least have redounded more to his candour, 
if not so much to his eloquence. 

Mr. Giddy rose merely to state, that 
though he agreed with the present mea- 
aute, as one justified by the necessity of 
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the occasion, he protested against the 
adoption of the principle on any future 
occasion, unless under the influence of a 
similar necessity. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 24. 

PETITION oF THE VAUXHALL Bripcg 
Company.] A Petition of the Vauxhall 
Bridge Company, was presented and read ; 
reciting an act of 49 Geo. 3. for building 
a bridge across the River Thames, from or 
near Vauxhall turnpike, in the parish of 
Saint Mary Lambeth, in the county of 
Surrey, to the opposite shore, in the pa- 
rish of Saint John, in the city and liberty 
of Westminster and county of Middlesex, 
and for making convenient roads thereto ; 
and setting forth, “ That the petitioners 
were, by the said act, incorporated and 
empowered to build the said bridge with 
stone, and to make a new road to pass 
from the foot thereof in a line across the 
west of Tothill fields to a point specified 
in the plan therein referred to, opposite to 
and about 300 feet to the eastward of 
the bridge, called the Two Foot Bridge, 
and from thence, in a north-westerly di- 
rection, across the great common sewer to 
the south-eastern boundary of earl Gros- 
venor’s estate, in the occupation of the 
governor and company of the Chelsea 
waterworks, and from thence in a norther- 
ly direction on the eastern side of the said 
boundary, to the north-east corner of the 
said estate, and from thence to Eaton 
street ; and also a road from the foot of the 
said bridge to the turnpike road leading to 
and near Vauxhall turnpike, in the parish of 
Saint Mary Lambeth, inthe county of Sur- 
rey, and certain other roads therein des- 
cribed ; and that the Petitioners were by 
the said act empowered to raise amongst 
themselves any sum noetexceeding 200,0004, 
in shares of 1001. each, but, in case the same 
should be found insufficient, they were au- 
thorized to raise any further sum, not ex- 
ceeding 100,000/. in manner therein menti- 
oned; ‘and that the estimate for building of 
the said bridge with stone, making the roads, 
and completing the undertaking, amounts 
to upwards of 300,000/. ; and that 1596 
shares only have been taken or disposed of; 
70 of which have beendeclared torfeited, 
and the remainder, if all paid, including 
the sums advanced on the said forfeited 
shares, will produce no more than 153,000/, 
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or thereabouts; and that the Petitioners, 
owing, in a great measure, to the pecuni- 
ary difficulties of the times, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of all property of 
this description, have not been able to 
dispose of any further shares in the said 
undertaking, and calls have been made on 
account of the shares so taken or disposed 
of, which have produced the sum of 
101,200/., or thereabouts; and that the 
Petitioners have invested the sum of 
30,0001. in the purchase of stock in the 
names of trustees, as directed by the 
said act, and have built and erected 
the abutment on the north side of the 
river, and have erected a steam-engine, 
workshops, and other buildings, dug the 
foundation of a second pier, and completed 
other parts of the undertaking, and have 
also purchased considerable quantities of 
stone, timber, and other materials, the 
greater part of which remain unapplied, 
in doing which, with other incidental 
charges, and including the preliminary 
expences of surveys, and obtaining the act, 
which amounted to about 6,000L, they 
have expended the sum of 79,000/. or 
thereabouts; and that there now remains 
to be called for upon the shares so taken 
and disposed of the sum of 58,0001., or 
thereabouts, including the arrears due on 
calls; and that the Petitioners, under the 
circumstances stated, did some time ago 
suspend the proceeding with the said un- 
dertaking, being apprehensive that, when 
the calls upon the shares already disposed 
of were made, they would not be able to 
raise, under the powers contained in the 
said act, such a further sum of money as 
would be requisite to complete a bridge to 
to be built with stone, as mentioned in the 
said act, and the roads and other necessa- 
ry works thereto; and that, if the Petiti- 
oners, in building certain parts of the said 
bridge were authorized to substitute iron, 
timber, and other materials for stone, they 
would be enabled to complete the same at 
a much less expence, and considerably 


within the sum authorized to be taken | 


and subscribed for under the said act; 
and that the Petitioners, in proceeding to 
put the act into execution, find that it 
will be convenient that the first mentioned 
line of road, passing from the foot of the 
said bridge across Tothill fields to Eaton 
street, should be varied, by making that 
part thereof beginning at the foot of the 
said bridge about 100 yards to the east- 
ward of the scite as laid down in the plan 
referred to by the said act, and continuing 
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the same in a straight line across Tothill 
fields, through the scite of certain build- 
ings called the Pest houses, crossing the 
old line of road at the east end of the 
Willow Walk, and continuing in a straight 
line to a garden in the possession of 
Thomas Cork, where it enters again into 
the old line of road; and also that the 
line of the said road leading from the foot 
of. the said bridge to near Vauxhall turn- 
pike, in the county of Surrey, should be 
varied, by passing from the end of the 
said bridge in a straight line through a 
part of Cumberland gardens, to the Vaux- 
hall turnpike road, on the west side of the 
said turnpike ; and it is requisite thatsome 
of the powers of the said act should be alter- 
ed and enlarged, and further powers grant- 
ed; and praying, that leave may be given 
to bring in a Bill for the same.’’—Ordered 
to be referred to a committee. 


Lonpon VicTuaLLers’ PETITION RE- 
SPECTING Pewrer Pots.] A Petition of 
the Licensed Victuallers, Publicans, within 
the cities of London and Westminster and 
its environs, was presented and read ; 
setting forth, * That the Petitioners form 
a very extensive body, and are the me-~ 
dium of contributing greatly to the annual 
public revenue: and that, from long 
usage, they have been under the neces- 
sity of furnishing the public with beer 
in pewter pots, in which article a consider- 
able portion of their property is employ- 
ed ; and that, from the manner in which 
(partly unavoidable, but principally from 
the inattention of servants and lodgers) 
their said property is continually ex- 
posed to the temptations of the needy 
and the prey of the vicious ; and that the 
Petitioners found that the depredators 
of their property consisted of the most 
miserable and pitiable objects, and many 
very young; and the Petitioners some 
time ago associated themselves for the 
purpose of prosecuting such offenders, 
and they prosecuted several to conviction, 
but the punishment (doubtless from mo- 
tives of humanity) havé been in most in- 
stances slight, and in all very inefficient, as 
these offences still constitute some con- 
siderable part of the business of the ses- 
sions; and that any measure undertaken 
by the Petitioners to prevent the conse- 
quences stated, by substituting any other 
mode of accommodating the public, is 
entirely hopeless (such plan having failed 
some years ago), and must ever do 80, 
from the continual change in the trade 
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creating a competition that nothing short 
of legislative interference can counteract, 
so as to carry into efiect any such 
measure, if proposed again; and that 
proofs are ready to be produced by the 
Petitioners, of loss: to the enormous amount 
of from 70,000/. to 80,0001. per annum ; 
therefore they trust that the House will 
consider their situation claiming. as a class 
of men affording accommodation to the 
pubjic and the army, and as the means of 
contributing much to the facility of bu- 
siness and the comfort of society ; and 
farther, the Petitioners are anxious to re- 
present to the House, that the present 
mode of sending out pewter pots, forms of 
itself a nursery for the various depredators 
of the metropolis, inasmuch as it affords 
a constant supply in the absence of more 
extended prey, thereby enabling them to 
take advantage of any opportunity to 
plunder ; and, when the extent of loss is 
considered, it is more than probable that 
from this cause alone has arisen many of 
those atrocities of late (more than ever 
committed) to the great terror and an- 
noyance of his majesty’s subjects; the 
prevention also of the nuisauce (particu- 
larly on the Sabbath) of the calling out for 
and collecting pots, the Petitioners humbly 
conceive will be a desirable object with the 
community at large ; and that the Peti- 
tioners have been informed that it is in- 
tended to make some regulations respect- 
ing the police of the said cities; they 
therefore hope that some clause or provi- 
sion may be introduced in such Bill for 
the protection of their property, by re- 
straining all publicans, under heavy pe- 
nalties, from sending out from their houses 
any: pewter or other pots; and that they 
may be permitted to afford the public an 
equal accommodation by vending their 
commodity without the use of pewter 
pots (excepting such as are necessary for 
the purpose of measuring their beer to 
their customers), which they are prepared 
to prove to the House may be effected 
without difficulty or inconvenience to the 
public.’’ 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee - 
on the state of the Nightly Watch and 
Police of the Metropolis. 


Petition or Mr. Corr RESPECTING 
His Parent ror Workinc Iron.] A Pes 
tition.of Coningsby Cort, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Henry Cort, of Gosport, Iron 
Manufacturer, on behalf of the Petitioner 
and family of the said: Henry Cort, con- 

1 
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sisting of a widow and nine other children, 
was presented to the House 3 setting forth, 
« That in the years 1783 and 1754, two 
respective patents were granted by his 
present Majesty to the Petitioner’s late 
father ; the one, tor anew and improved 
method of making iron a reverberatory 
or air furnace, heated by common raw pit 
coal; and the other, for manufacturing 
the iron when malleable inte bars, bolts, 
and a variety of other uses, by passing it 
in a welling heat through rollers, with 
grooves accurately formed, instead of work- 
ing it under forge hammers; a process 
never before adopted or brought to per- 
fection, and now in general use ; and that 
the Petitioner’s father expended the whole 
of his private fortune in bringing the said 
discoveries to perfection, and endeavour 
ing to establish the means of availing him- 
self of the benefit of his patents ; and that 
various unforseen mistortunes, arising from 
the failure of the funds of the Petitioner’s 
father, prevented him reaping the benefit 
of his discoveries, and in the mean timé 
the period of his patents expired, and the 
process had come into general use, and 
the Petitioner’s father was wholly depriv- 
ed of the means of participating in the 
benefits of his discoveries so valuable to 
the public, and advantageous to all those 
engaged in thetrade; and that the patent 
method is not only universally adopted 
throughout Great Britain, but, from its 
immense and progressive increase of late 
years, has been the means of rendering 
the nation in this most important branch 
of commerce independent of all foreign 
countries, whereby very large sums, for- 
merly paid to Russia and Sweden at their 
ports of exportations, and which from the 
late vast augmentation of demand in this 
article of trade would be greatly increas- 
ed, are saved, and iron is now made in 
this country, fit for the use of his Majesty’s 
navy, equal in body strength and tough- 
ness to the first sort of Swedish Oregrounds 
iron, and at a much cheaper rate than it 
could be obtained by importation ; «and 
that it isnow computed and admitted by 
the trade, that there is about 250,000 tons 
of wrought iron manufactured according 
to the principles of the patent method of 
the Petitioner’s father; and that about 
150,000 tons of iron, part of the above 
quantity, are rolled into bars, upon the 
exact and precise principle laid down in 
the specification of the patent granted to 
the Petitioner’s father, without any ma- 
terial or practical deviation whatever; and 
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or thereabouts; and that the Petitioners, 
owing, in a great measure, to the pecuni- 
ary difficulties of the times, and the con- 
sequent depreciation of all property of 
this description, have not been able to 
dispose of any further shares in the said 
undertaking, and calls have been made on 
account of the shares so taken or disposed 
of, which have produced the sum of 
101,200/., or thereabouts; and that the 
Petitioners have invested the sum of 
30,000/. in the purchase of stock in the 
names of trustees, as directed by the 
said act, and have built and erected 
the abutment on the north side of the 
river, and have erected a steam-engine, 
workshops, and other buildings, dug the 
foundation of a second pier, and completed 
other parts of the undertaking, and have 
also purchased considerable quantities of 
stone, timber, and other materials, the 
greater part of which remain unapplied, 
in doing which, with other incidental 
charges, and including the preliminary 
expences of surveys, and obtaining the act, 
which amounted to about 6,0001., they 
have expended the sum of 79,000/. or 
thereabouts; and that there now remains 
to be called for upon the shares so taken 
and disposed of the sum of 58,000/., or 
thereabouts, including the arrears due on 
calls; and that the Petitioners, under the 
circumstances stated, did some time ago 
suspend the proceeding withthe said un- 
dertaking, being apprehensive that, when 
the calls upon the shares already disposed 
of were made, they would not be able to 
raise, under the powers contained in the 
said act, such a further sum of money as 
would be requisite to complete a bridge to 
to be built with stone, as mentioned in the 
said act, and the roads and other necessa- 
ry works thereto; and that, if the Petiti- 
oners, in building certain parts of the said 
bridge were authorized to substitute iron, 
timber, and other materials for stone, they 
would be enabled to complete the same at 
a much less expence, and considerably 


within the sum authorized to be taken | 
and subscribed for under the said act; 


and that the Petitioners, in proceeding to 
put the act into execution, find that it 
will be convenient that the first mentioned 
line of road, passing from the foot of the 
said bridge across Tothill fields to Eaton 
street, should be varied, by making that 
part thereof beginning at the foot of the 
said bridge about 100 yards to the east- 
ward of the scite as laid down in the plan 
referred to by the said act, and continuing 
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the same in a straight line across Tothill 
fields, through the scite of certain build- 
ings called the Pest houses, crossing the 
old line of road at the east end of the 
Willow Walk, and continuing in a straight 
line to a garden in the possession of 
Thomas Cork, where it enters again into 
the old line of road; and also that the 
line of the said road leading from the foot 
of. the said bridge to near Vauxhall turn- 
pike, in the county of Surrey, should be 
varied, by passing from the end of the 
said bridge in a straight line through a 
part of Cumberland gardens, to the Vaux- 
hall turnpike road, on the west side of the 
said turnpike; and: it is requisite thatsome 
of the powers of the said act should be alter- 
ed and enlarged, and further powers grant- 
ed; and praying, that leave may be given 
to bring in a Bill for the same.’’—Ordered 
to be referred to a committee. 


Lonpon VicTUALLERS’ PETITION RE- 
sPECTING Pewrer Pots. ] A Petition of 
the Licensed Victuallers, Publicans, within 
the cities of London and Westminster and, 
its environs, was presented and read ; 
setting forth, * That the Petitioners form 
a very extensive body, and are the me-~ 
dium of contributing greatly to the annual 
public revenue: and that, from long 
usage, they have been under the neces- 
sity of furnishing the public with beer 
in pewter pots, in which article a consider- 
able portion of their property is employ- 
ed ; and that, from the manner in which 
(partly unavoidable, but principally from 
the inattention of servants and lodgers) 
their said property is continually ex- 
posed to the temptations of the needy 
and the prey of the vicious ; and that the 
Petitioners found that the depredators 
of their property consisted of the most 
miserable and pitiable objects, and many 
very young; and the Petitioners some 
time ago associated themselves for the 
purpose of prosecuting such offenders, 
and they prosecuted several to conviction, 
but the punishment (doubtless from mo- 
tives of humanity) have been in most in- 
stances slight, and in all very inefficient, as 
these offences still constitute some con- 
siderable part of the business of the ses- 
sions; and that any measure undertaken 
by the Petitioners to prevent the conse- 
quences stated, by substituting any other 
mode of accommodating the public, is 
entirely hopeless (such plan having failed 
some years ago), and must ever do s0, 
from the continual change in the trade 
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creating a competition that nothing short 
of legislative interference can counteract, 
so as to carry into effect any such 
measure, if proposed again; and that 
proofs are ready to be produced by the 
Petitioners, of loss-to the enormous amount 
of from 70,000/. to 80.000/. per annum ; 
therefore they trust that the House will 
consider their situation claiming, as a class 
of men affording accommodation to the 
public and the army, and as the means of 
contributing much to the facility of bu- 
siness and the comfort of society ; and 
farther, the Petitioners are anxious to re- 
present to the House, that the present 
mode of sending out pewter pots, forms of 
itself a nursery for the various depredators 
of the metropolis, inasmuch as it affords 
a constant supply in the absence of more 
extended prey, thereby .enabling them to 
take advantage of any opportunity to 
plunder ; and, when the extent of loss is 
considered, it is more than probable that 
from this cause alone has arisen many of 
those atrocities of late (more than ever 
committed) to the great terror and an- 
noyance of his majesty’s subjects; the 
prevention also of the nuisauce (particu- 
larly on the Sabbath) of the calling out for 
and collecting pots, the Petitioners humbly 
conceive will be a desirable object with the 
community at large ; and that the Peti- 
tioners have been informed that it is in- 
tended to make some regulations respect- 
ing the police of the said cities; they 
therefore hope that some clause or provi- 
sion may be introduced in such Bill for 
the protection of their property, by re- 
straining all publicans, under heavy pe- 
nalties, from sending out from their houses 
any pewter or other pots; and that they 
may be permitted to afford the public an 
equal accommodation by vending their 
commodity without the use of pewter 
pots (excepting such as are necessary for 
the purpose of measuring their beer to 
their customers), which they are prepared 
to prove to the House may be effected 
without difficulty or inconvenience to the 
public.” 

Ordered to be referred to the Committee - 
on the state of the Nightly Watch and 
Police of the Metropolis. 


Petition or Mr. Cort RESPECTING 
HIs Parent For Workinc Iron.] A Pes 
tition of Coningsby Cort, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Henry Cort, of Gosport, Iron 
Manufacturer, on behalf of the Petitioner 
and family of the said Henry Cort, con- 

1 
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sisting of a widow and nine other children, 
was presented to the House 5 setting forth, 
« That in the years 1783 and 1784, two 
respective patents were granted by his 
present Majesty to the Petitioner’s late 
father ; the one, tora new and improved 
method of making iron in a reverberatory 
or air furnace, heated by common raw pit 
coal; and the other, for manufacturing 
the iron when malleable into bars, bolts, 
and a variety of other uses, by passing it 
in a welling heat through rollers, with 
grooves accurately formed, instead of work- 
ing it under forge hammers; a process 
never before adopted or brought to per- 
fection, and now in general use ; and that 
the Petitioner’s father expended the whole 
of his private fortune in bringing the said 
discoveries to perfection, and endeavour 
ing to establish the means of availing him- 
self of the benefit of his patents ; and that 
various unforseen misfortunes, arising from 
the failure of the funds of the Petitioner’s 
father, prevented him reaping the benefit 
of his discoveries, and in the mean timé 
the period of his patents expired, and the 
process had come into general use, and 
the Petitioner’s father was wholly depriv- 
ed of the means of participating in the 
benefits of his discoveries so valuable to 
the public, and advantageous to all those 
engaged in the trade; and that the patent 
method is not only universally adopted 
throughout Great Britain, but, from its 
immense and progressive increase of late 
years, has been the means of rendering 
the nation in this most important branch 
of commerce independent of all foreign 
countries, whereby very large sums, for- 
merly paid to Russia and Sweden at their 
ports of exportations, and which from the 
late vast augmentation of demand in this 
article of trade would be greatly increas- 
ed, are saved, and iron is now made in 
this country, fit for the use of his Majesty’s 
navy, equal in body strength and tough- 
ness to the first sort of Swedish Oregrounds 
iron, and at a much cheaper rate than it 
could be obtained by importation ; «and 
that it isnow computed and admitted by 
the trade, that there is about 250,000 tons 
of wrought iron manufactured according 
to the principles of the patent method of 
the Petitioner’s father; and that about 
150,000 tons of iron, part of the above 
quantity, are rolled into bars, upon the 
exact and precise principle laid down in 
the specification of the patent granted to 
the Petitioner’s father, without any ma- 
terial or practical deviation whatever; and 
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praying, that, as the facts herein stated 
can be fully established by various au- 
thei:tic documents and reports of the navy 
board, and which are ready to be pro- 
duced before the House, and also on the 
authority of the most respectable cha- 
racters, some of whom are now holding 
high official situations under government, 
and most decisive and unquestionable oral 
evidence, that the House will, on a due 
investigation of their case, condescend to 
deem the family of the Petitioner’s father 
objects not undeserving of some parlia- 
mentary remuneration; and they most 
humbly implore the House, that they may 
be allowed to prove the above facts in sup- 
port of the Petition, and that such relief 
may be given as to the House shall seem 
meet.”’—Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, January 27. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTED ON Pustic Ex- 
PENDITURE.] Mr. Bankes conceiving that 
there would be no objection to the mo- 
tion, without making any observation 
moved, “ That a Committee be appointed 
to examine and consider what regulations 
and checks have been established in order 
to controul the several branches of the 
Public Expenditure in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and how far the same have been 
effectual; and what further measures can 
be adopted for reducing any part of the 
said expenditure, or diminishing the 
amount of salaries and emoluments, with- 
out detriment to the public service.” And 
a Committee was appointed accordingly. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTED ON SINECURE 
Orrices.}] Mr. Bankes next moved, “That 
a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider what offices in the United Kingdom, 
and in the foreign dominions of his Ma- 
jesty, come within the purview of the 2d, 
3d, aud 4th Resolutions which, upon the 
31st day of May 1810, were reported 
from the Committee on Public Expendi- 
ture; and that they do report their opi- 
nion thereupon to the House,” and a 
Committee was appointed accordingly. 


Kino’s Hovusenotp Bitt.}] The order 
of the day being read, for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, upon the Bill for making 
provision fur the better support and ar- 
rangement of his Majesty’s Household, 
and for the care of his Majesty’s real and 
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personal property during the continuance 
of his Majesty’s indisposition ; it was 
ordered, on the motion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, That it be an instruc. 
tion to the Committee, that they have 
power to divide the Bill into two bills, if 
they think fit. On the motion, that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, 

Mr. Tierney rose, and expressed himself 
extremely anxious, that what he should 
say on this occasion might not be miscon- 
ceived or misrepresented. The subject 
was one of much delicacy, and at the 
same time of so great importance, that 
while they inquired into it, on one hand, 
with tenderness and respect, they ought, 
on the other side, to be allowed full and 
complete opportunity of understanding 
what they were doing, and this was the 
more necessary for him to insist upon, as 
he was sure there were many gentlemen 
who, neither from a perusal of the Bill, 
of the papers on the table, or of all the 
information they had before them, could 
be aware of the extent to which the mea- 
sure went. Rising as he did at this mo- 
ment, it might be supposed that he would 
go into the minutiz, and answer the va- 
riety of statements contained in the papers 
produced ; but the contrary was his in- 
tention, for he could see no good purpose 
that could be answered, and no real utility 
that could be produced by an investiga- 
tion of detached papers and figures. From 
all these it was impossible for him to make 
up his mind on the question, and when he 
could not see his own way, it was not his 
design to call on other gentlemen to fol- 
low a course, in which he could not be 
their guide. In saying this, it was far 
from his intention to insinuate that there 
had been any backwardness or unwilling- 
ness in the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to produce all the informa- 
tion called for. ‘The papers were on the 
table, and for aught he knew they were 
correct and fair; but then they did not 
afford the information desired ; they only 
gave a comparative statement of the ex- 
penditure on the Civil List for a few years, 
while he wanted to know, whether in any 
of these years it was possible to have 
made a retrenchment? And this appeared 
to him to be the more necessary to be 
ascertained, as that expenditure, from the 
year 1804, had proceeded upon estimate, 
and that estimate had been greatly ex- 
ceeded. The expence of the Lord Steward’s 
department, for instance, instead of 65,000). 
a year, at which it had been calculated in 
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1804, the next year rose to 84,0001. It 
was the existence of such facts as these 
that induced him to call on the House, to 
examine the matter in detail before they 
agreed to a new and permanent arrange- 
ment: and for this purpose it was his opi- 
nion that a Committee above stairs should 
be appointed, instead of proceeding in 
the blind and uninformed way they 
were now, by the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, advised to pursue. The House 
ought not to be contented with the mere 
information given by ministers, they ought 
to inquire into the subject themselves. Not 
that he meant to throw any imputation on 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, who 
had freely given an account of the ex- 
penditure of the Civil List, which, as far 
as the figures went, he had no doubt was 
correct; but it afforded no insight into the 
state.of the vouchers, why they had aug- 
mented in amount, and how the money 
had been called for; and without this it 
was of little or no consequence to the 
House to know, that instead of the esti- 
mated 10,000/. the expence of foreign 
ministers had amounted to 83,000/, for 
instance, if they could not at the same 
time ascertain why this was so, and what 
were the circumstances which demanded 
so great an increase. He might also offer 


similar observations respecting the Lord 
Chamberlain’s department, but it was un- 
necessary to enter into these partial de- 
tails, when they were of necessity shut 
out from a comprehensive and general view 
of the question, in all its bearings and 


branches. His object was, that every 
thing belonging to the Civil List might be 
put on a footing honourable to the crown, 
and consistent with its dignity and splen- 
dour; at the same time that every thing 
should be open to the public, whose in- 
terest ought to be consulted in any ar- 
rangements about to be made. Although 
in this sense he was an advocate for the 
strictest practical economy, yet he begged 
itto be understood, that there was not a 
man in the country who would less enter- 
tain a wish to abridge, in the slightest 
degree, either the pomp or splendour 
of royalty. But, in his mind, the expen- 
diture might be made much more palata- 
ble to the public, without being made less 
in amount; and it was more to the 
mode in which the business was con- 
ducted, than to any objection which from 
his present information, he could have to 
its extent, that he was, in every point of 
Consideration, decidedly adverse. On this 
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ground it was that he opposed the motion 
for the Speaker’s now leaving the chair. 


' He wished to have a distant day fixed for 


that, as the matter now stood; and he 
would have opposed the motion altoge- 
ther, as he thought the bill ought not at 
all to be entertained, but from a considera- 
tion of its proposed purpose, to provide 
for the comfort and maintenance of tbe 
monarch in his distressed condition. It 
purported to make a provision for his Ma- 
jesty in his illness, and he would not, by 
opposing it altogether, expose himself to 
misconstruction ; but -his opinion of the 
measure was fixed; and though he might 
not deem it. expedient, from the circum- 
stances he had noticed, to go to the length 
he should otherwise have been inclined to 
go, yet. neither would he bring himself to 
acquiesce in a measure which seemed every 
way so prejudicial to the interest of the 
state. And here he could not help calling 
the attention of the House to one part of 
the Bill, which he knew not by what means 
had crept into it, as it made no part of the 
instructions to those appointed to frame it. 
He alluded to that part relating to his Ma~ 
jesty’s Private Property. On this subject 
he found himself in great difficulty, and 
was not aware of any argument that could 
shew the propriety of legislating upon it. 
He would say nothing of the amount to 
which, onthe accumulation of many years, 
it must have risen, but he might state that 
he could not, nor did he believe any gen< 
tleman who heard him could come toa 
determination thus incidentally to bestow 
upon it legislative recognition. The Bill 
called on them to appoint three commis~ 
sioners to superintend this fund, out of 
which they were to be paid 1,000. per 
annum each, and the House might readily 
form an idea of what that sum must be 
which could afford so large a proportion 
for the mere auditing. He should be the 
last man in the House to hurt the feelings 
of the royal family, but, as a member of 
parliament, he must protest against their 
recognizing this fund, uninformed as they 
were as to its amount and nature. He 
must also protest against the oath intended 


‘to be administered to these commissioners, 


by which they would be bound never to 
betray the “ secrets of the prison house.” 
By this means, if any part of this fund, 
which he did not mean to say was the 
case,—if any part of it should have arisen 
from sources not intended to have consti- 
tuted private property, or to have been 
employed for private purposes, then par- 
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liament would be excluded from the pos- 
sibility of ascertaining the fact, and con- 
sequntly from applying a remedy to the 
evil. In discussing this part of the sub- 
ject he was conscious of the delicacy of 
his situation, and that he was speaking of 
things not ordinarily within the view of 
parliament; that he was consequently 
liable to misinterpretation, and in some 
quarters, of wilful misinterpretation ; he 
therefore wished that those royal person- 
ages most interested were present in the 
House to hear this sentiments. He was 
anxious that every syllable he uttered 
should be dealt out with becoming respect 
to the monarch and those nearest con- 
cerned, but at the same time he could not 
consent.to give more than was consistent 
with the circumstances and honour of the 
country. ‘With this impression, he hoped 
the House would allow him to go rather 
more into detail than he otherwise should 
have gone; and he should not have done 
$0, were it not a question of the greatest 
importance in every point of view.—The 
Bill professed to be “a Bill for making 
provision fer the better support and ar- 
rangement of his Majesty’s household, and 
for the care of his Majesty’s real and per- 
sonal property during the continuance of 
his Majesty’s indisposition.” Now, the 
House would consider the circumstances 
under which the Bill so framed came for 
discussion. An act passed for settling the 
regency for 12 months under certain re- 
strictions, which act had very nearly ex- 
pired. The restrictions contained in that 
act were such as the prince of Wales felt 
were not only painful, but injurious and 
insulting to the character of his royal high- 
ness. Since the passing of that act up to 
the 
had conducted himself in such a manner, 
as not only to call forth the admiration of 
the country, but also to remove any sus- 
picion, (if any man had suspicion lurking 
in his mind at the time the act passed), 
that his future conduct would not be re- 
gulated in the same manner. The whole 
of his royal highness’s conduct had been 
directed by attention to the comforts of 
his royal father, and which had on all oc- 
casions done credit to himself, and would 
give the lie direct to any insinuations to 
the contrary. There was nothing in his 
royal highness’s past conduct that could 
lead him to a suspicion that if he was eloth- 
ed with full powers he would abuse those 
powers: What was the return which bis 
royal highness had met with? By this new 


present moment, his royal highness’ 
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Bill he was to be treated as a person not 
fit to be trusted—as if he had not atoned 
for any supposed or imaginary errors by 
the rectitude of his conduct, and conse. 
quently had not wiped. off that dark diss 
trust which had dictated the measore 2 
months since. (Hear, hear, from the mis 
nisterial benches, accompanied with a 
smile!) The right hon. gentlemen seemed 
amused with these opinions, but he did 
not see much of comicality in them, and 
he would endeavour to convince the right 
hon. gentlemen so. In considering the 
act, he must make two assumptions. In the 
first place, that it would in substance place 
his royal highness on the throne permas 
nently, (in the event that what all desired 
did not fortunately happen) and that it 
would»make such arrangements that his 
Majesty might, if happily he could, res 
sume the royal authority. Secondly, that 
his royal highness ceased to be prince of 
Wales on that assumption, and of course 
whatever was vested in him as prince of 
Wales, was at an end also; that was to 
say, the executive government would be 
entirely in him. But the principles which 
he had assumed would be violated by this 
Bill; for last year the country only ree 
cognized one Court.—Parliament were 
now called upon to establish two courts. 
With respect to the establishments of 
these courts, many gentlemen who had not 
heard the speech of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in detailing 
the plan, would be totally inthe dark. It 
was proposed to. vote 70,0001. per annum 
in addition, and to make his royal high- 
ness a present of 100,000/. Now when 
he asked for explanation on this sub- 
ject, how was he answered? Why, the 
right hon. gentleman, as he understood 
the plan, had stated it to be this: His 
Majesty had a civil listrevenue of 950,000, 
(putting out of the question the revenues 
arising from the duchies of Cornawll and 
Lancaster); out of that list he paid 
60,0001. to the prince of Wales ; he there- 
fore had at his disposal an available in- 
come of about 900,000/. Of that sum it 
was proposed to take 170,000/. namely, 
100,000/. for his Majesty’s household, 
60,000! for his privy purse, and 10,000/ 
for her Majesty’s additional expenditure. 
This gross sum of 170,000/, deducted from 
the 900,0001. would leave a clear incomé 
of 730,0001. This was one side of the 
question, On the other it was proposed 
to add the sum of 70,0001. which would 
bring it to. 800,000/, to which must be 
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added also, 50,0001. to be given to his 
royal highness as prince of Wales, mak- 
ing in the whole 850,000). leaving the 
civil list revenue in the hands of his royal 
highness, 50,0001. less than what his royal 
father enjoyed, Now, whether the sum 
so proposed to be given was more or 
less than enough to maintain the dignity 
of the sovereign, he was not at present 
prepared to say, and therefore it was 
necessary the House should be informed. 
It had been stated, too, by the right 
honourable gentleman that his Royal 
Highness would defray the expence of 
the Windsor establishment when there, 
out of the revenue thus appropriated for 
this purpose; but with respect to Carlton 
House, there was no precise information 
given: and he had only to observe, that 
the prospect held out to the country 
was likely to be falsified in the same 
manner as the Estimates of 1804 had been. 
There were 170,000/. taken from the civil 
list and 120,000/. added to it; but then 
they were also to recollect that the Prince 
of Wales enjoyed an exchequer income 
beyond what was appropriated to the 
civil list, of 70,000/, which, on the whole, 
made his income 20,000/. a year more 
than that enjoyed by his Majesty. But 
this was not all. This sum was to form 
a fund, over which parliament was to 
have no controul. He did not doubt that 
it would, by the Prince Regent, be appli- 
ed most honourably and properly ; but, 
as a member of parliament, he must de- 
clare it to be a monstrous proposition, 
that the person entrusted with the royal 
functions should have a fund of 70,0001. 
uncontrolled by parliament, and only 
appearing in a parenthesis in the speech 
of the minister. This alone was, in his 


opinion, a sufficient objection to the bill ; 


but there were many others. Her Ma- 
jesty was appointed to the control of the 
king’s household, with 170,000/. a year 
as one civil list, and another civil list was 
granted to the Prince Regent. By this 
plan two privy purses were established. 
The Prince of Wales, indeed, as ad- 
ministering the royal authority, was cer- 
tainly entitled to that appendage to roy- 
alty ; but he could see no reason for the 
same being continued to the King in his 
retirement. Would the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. tell him, 
which of the two came under Mr. Burke’s 
bill? How were the charges on the privy 
purse to stand? Were they to remain on 
that left with the Queen for his Majesty, 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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or be transferred to that which accom- 
panied the Regent? If not so transferred 
the Regent would have 130,000/. not un- 
der parliamentary control; and if they 
were, her Majesty would have 70,000/. 
a year to pay physicians, and the surplus 
would go to the augmentation of that 
private property, the amount of which 
they had no means of ascertaining, but 
which must already be enormous, The 
consequence was, that the privy purse, 
instead of belonging to the office of 
king, came to belong to the man, which 
was a complete perversion of its meaning 
and intention. Would the House, then, 
act honourably towards the country if 
they agreed to this vote of money, ap- 
parently to augment a fund already abun- 
dantly too large? He could not think 
that even 35,0001. could be expended 
annually on physioians ; but if twice that 
sum were necessary, let it be shewn, and 
he was ready to vote it; but he never 
would consent to recognize a privy purse 
to the king as aman, which was wisely 
given to him by parliament, as connected 
with the office of the kingly government. 
This also formed one of his main objec- 
tions to the measure. The bill, he was 
aware, was not easily comprehended ; 
but now, when gentlemen must see to 
what an objectionable extent it went, he 
put it to the House, whether they could 
consent to pass it, before they had every 
particle of information. connected with 
it before them? He must remind them, 
that in what they were now doing they 
must consider themselves as_ provid- 
ing for a new reign; and could they 
consent to do this on the loose and im-~ 
perfect statements of which they were 
in possession? If they did, they ran the 
risk of placing the Prince Regent in a 
situation attended with the most unplea- 
sant circumstances. He ought to ascend 
the throne with the confidence of the 
people; and could this be the case 
if he was put in possession of a fund 
which no king before ever possess- 
ed? The right hon: gentleman had 
said, that the sum of 70,000/. was to 
be placed in the hands of the Prince to 
meet. certain engagements of honour. 
And here he would discharge his duty and 
speak out. These engagements of honour 
must mean debts—they could mean no- 
thing else; every man in the country 
knew the situation of his royal highness, 


‘and would at once understand them in that 


light, and that this 70,000/, was to be ap- 
(2) 
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plied in gradually liquidating these debts 
of his royal highness. This was the sum 
and substance of the right hon. gentleman’s 
statement to the House, that on the faith 
of the income of 120,000/. his royal high- 
ness had entered into certain engagements 
of honour. If these engagements were 
sifted, it would be found that no other re- 
proach could attach to his royal highness 
on account of them than a want of atten- 
tion to his affairs, negligence, and perhaps 
some degree of profusion. He should, in 
his own opinion, be wanting in his duty, 
if he did not say to the House that they 
ought to meet this difficulty fairly. He 
did not mean to say that this sum, which 
. Was now proposed to be left to the uncon- 
trouled disposal of the Prince Regent, 
should be assigned to commissioners for 
the liquidating and discharging his royal 
highness’s debts. This, he hoped in God, 
would not be attempted to be done, though 
he still thought it better than to vote an 
uncontrouled sum to the Regent; but he 
would say to them, If you wish that his 
royal highness should possess the confi- 
dence and atfections of the country, do not 
‘leave this stain upon him. He would say 
to them, if you are really as liberal as you 
would wish to be thought, pay. off the 
debts of his royal highness at once. While 
he said this, he knew that he was stating 
what, to many, would appear a very un- 
popular proposition, but caring nothing as 
to what construction might be put upon 
his conduct, or whether he might offend 
the high, or offend the low, he would'say, 
that the Prince’s debts, unless it could be 
shewn that they were disgracefully con- 
tracted, ought to be paid by parliament, 
and that if they were merely the fruit of 
negligence or profusion, as he was con- 
vinced would be found to be the case 
whenever they were investigated, he was 
ready to vote for their payment. He 
really could not conceive how a more dis- 
graceful line of conduct could be adopted, 
than to embarrass the Prince Regent with 
the discharge of a debt, the nature and 
extent of which was not publicly known. 
It looked, in fact, as if something mon- 
strous was considered to exist in those 
debts, which could not be avowed. = It 
was well known that his Majesty, having 
no resources of his own, had the debts of 
the Civil List paid by the nation; and the 
- Prince, while he had separate funds of his 
: own, was no doubt to be called upon to 
- discharge his own debts out of those funds; 
‘but now; when he had no separate funds, 
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his debts ought in like manner tq be dis- 
charged by the nation. The consequences 
of this conduct, of thus placing the debts 
of his royal highness in this alarming and 
disadvantageous point of view, would reas 
dily, in his mind, occur to every one—des 
prived of this controul of the funds destin. 
ed for his father, and bound to the dis- 
charge of engagements of honour, to whom, 
and to what extent no man could tell. In 
times like these, was it not highly danger- 
ous te the throne, that it should be so ma- 
nacled and fettered? There was a clause 
in the Bill, to which he would briefly advert, 
It is stated that since 1804, the charges 
of the Civil List have exceeded the funds 
by about 124,0v0/. annually. It might 
turn out that this was very correct, and 
that this excess was justifiable. Perhaps, 
then, his royal highness would soon expe- 
rience something like the embarrassments 
of his father. How, then, would he ‘be 
enabled to discharge these engagements of 
honour? It was proper to observe, that 
the Prince’s debts had never yet been in 
any manner discharged by the nation, but 
had hitherto been liquidated out of his 
own funds up to the last two years.—On 
all these grounds he was desirous, before 
he came to a decision, of having a full view 
of every particular connected with this 
important subject, and that the Prince Re- 
gent should be placed on the throne with 
a mind free from embarrassment, that he 
might employ it in the great public duty 
imposed on him. The House éught to see 
every thing arranged and established. on a 
solid footing, and at the same time so libe- 
ral and splendid, as to be equally honour- 
able to the givers and to the receiver. 
But he objected to slurring over any part 
of this important matter: such a mode of 
proceeding was neither fit for royalty or 
the plain dealing of that House.. Why, 
then, were they called on to vote by pieee- 
meal? Why to slur over the provision 
which they would necessarily be called 
on, and ought to make for the amiable 
Princesses, who, they were told, would 
live, when in town, with the Regent, and 
when in the country with the Queen. Was 
this a treatment fitting the age and cha- 
racter of these princesses? The House 
ought at once to make a suitable provision 
for them. It was well known that in 1804, 
20,0001. ‘was allowed to the Queen on .ac- 
count of the encreased expences to which 


she was exposed on their account.—But 


the whole of the present proceedings cat- 
ried suspicion on the face of them. It was 
2 
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evident that there was every disposition 
to liberality in the House—a disposition to 
do every thing becoming the splendour 
and dignity of the throne and the royal 
family. Why, then, did not the right 
hon. gentleman come forward at once, 
and take from the country what every 
man was ready to give, provided it was 
not greater than the funds and exigencies 
of the country would allow. If they did 
not enter, at present upon a full arrange- 
ment, every year they went on they would 
be continually exposed to a fresh discus- 
sion on the subject of the Civil List. It 
was true they were told that the average 
excess had been hitherto discharged out of 
the Droits of Admiralty and the excess 
of the Scotch Revenue, and that if the ex- 
penditure of his royal highness should ex- 
ceed that average excess, it would be ne- 
cessary to come to parliament. _ What 
was this, he would ask, but an indirect 
statement, that an addition was to be made 
to the Civil List to the amount of this ave- 
rage excedent, while in the outset he-was 
to be curtailed of 50,0001. enjoyed by his 
father. The fact was, that this was a plan 
to keep the Prince Regent always in re- 
straint, always under the necessity of ap- 
plying for something from ministers, for 
which, no doubt, he was to give something 
to ministers in return. ‘Their conduct ap- 
peared here in the most artful light. He 
wanted, therefore, to see the Prince entire- 
ly free from. ministers. During the whole 
of the last reign, animosities had taken 
place respecting the paying off the debts 
contracted by the Civil List. Why, then, 
would not the minister at once come down, 
and ask from the House, he would not say 
a lavish grant, but such a sum as the 

ought to grant? Was it the way that the 
Civil List ought to be provided for at the 
commencement of a reign, to tell the 
House that the excedent of 124,000/. was 
to be paid out of the Droits of Admi- 
ralty and Scotch Revenue? Every thing 
on this business was left unexplained, and 
the House was left completely involved in 
doubts and perplexities. Throughout the 
whole Bill, there was an apparent distrust 
of his royal highness, while every thing 
was calculated to appear like very great 
kindnesstohim. In place of the 100,000/. 
taken from the Civil List, 70,000/. was to 
be given him, for which he was to be 
under no controul: But this was one side 
of the picture only, and it was proper also 
to look at the other. Here, then, was a 
settled distrust manifested respecting the 
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intention of his royal highness; he was 
considered by them as incapable, and un- 
fit to be trusted with the management of 
his father’s servants ; the father was placed 
under the controul, not of his son, but of 
others. The distrust entertained of the 
Prince Regent was the real reason for all 
this conduct. Was there any person, he 
would ask, averse to the entrusting the 
care of his Majesty’s person to the Queen? 
But he could not see how, admitting that 
his Majesty should really want those lords 
of the bed-chamber and equerries now to 
be allowed him, there was any difficulty 
in supposing that her Majesty would de- 
sire some of her own retinue should be 
delegated to attend upon him. Did they 
suppose that the Prince Regent would 
turn off his Majesty’s old servants? ‘The 
whole Civil List had last year been granted 
for his Majesty ; and he would ask, what 
proportion of all the numerous retinue had 
ever attended upon his Majesty ? It would 
appear that in April only one lord of the 
bed-chamber and one equerry had really 
waited upon him ; but since July this had 
been altogether discontinued. What was 
all this for, then, he would ask, if there 
was not a distrust of the Prince? Why 
was the Queen to be placed at the head of 
a separate Court? (hear, hear!) He meant 
nothing here, but that she was to have 
the separate and uncontroulable power, 
not controulable even by the Treasury, of 
the 110,000/. augmented by that part of 
the privy purse which was also at her dis- 
posal. Her Majesty was to have no fewer 
than 21 servants at her disposal for the 
support of the dignity and splendour of 
the King! Her Majesty had also an es- 
tablishment of her own as Queen Consort, 
and this was a necessary part of the Civil 
List, and composed part of the splendour 
of the throne; but now all this. was to be 
withdrawn from it. And was this not a 
new court, if a sum of 220,000l. was to be 
voted to her Majesty, with a Master of 
Horse, and the other officers which went 
in the train of a court? If all that did 
not constitute a separate court, he really 
did not know what a separate court meant. 
He did not mean to say that her Majesty 
would differ with the Prince Regent, but 
he would say, then, that if they pulled 
together, there would be an increased in- 
fluence, which it was proper also not to 
lose sight of. His royal highness would 
have occasion to supply, for his own esta- 
blishment, all the servants taken away 
from him to the other, and this would ne- 
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cessarily occasion an increase of influ- 
ence. But should there at any time be 
any difference, (he did not mean to say 
any personal difference, for that he was 
convinced would never take place between 
his royal highness and her Majesty, but 
any political difference between them), 
then the Prince Regent would feel himself 
checked by the measures of a rival court. 
All this was the necessary continuance of 
the system of last year. Did his royal 
highness approve of those restrictions, by 
which the Queen’s power was placed 
above his own? The Queen was placed 
over a separate court, and armed with se- 
parate power and separate patronage. 
This, he would say, ought not to be the 
case, and he was sure that he was then 
saying that which if her Majesty could 
hear him say, she would have no hesita- 
tion in thanking him for. He did not 
mean to say that her Majesty would ever 
condescend to carry on intrigues against 
the administration ; but this could be very 
well done by others in her name, who 
might find it very convenient to have a 
separate court to fall back upon, for the 
purpose of playing off their manceuvres. 
It was possible that this Bill might have 
been submitted to his royal highness, but 
yet not sufficiently explained to him; for 
it was almost impossible to conceive that 
if it were explained, he could ever ap- 
prove of such a Bill. In this Bill could 
they find any real advantage resulting to 
the comforts of his Majesty, or any grati- 
fication to the private feelings of the 
Queen, from the plan of the right hon. 
gentleman? What he wanted was, that 
the custody of the King should be en- 
trusted to her Majesty ; but while he said 
this, he wished to have a distinct sum 
voted, in addition to the Civil List, that 
his royal highness might be enabled to 
make the proper arrangements for his fa- 
ther. Those who objected to such a mea- 
sure could only object to it from thinking 
that the intentions of the nation towards 
the King would be interrupted by his royal 
highness. But he would ask, if any son 
could have possibly shewn more attach- 
ment to a father, or any Prince have pos- 
sibly behaved with more decorum to the 
King, than his royal highness had done. 
He would put it to the House then, whe- 
ther they thought the present Bill ought 
to be allowed to pass into a law? He 
would repeat it, that it was the duty of 
_ parliament at the present moment, to take 
the whole arrangement of the Civil List, 
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and of his Majesty’s household into their 
consideration. What would be the 
harm then, he would ask, in wajtin 
till they had sufficient information, sad 
sufficient time to consider alt this? But 
the right hon. gentleman had said 
that, if the bill should not now pass, 
the restrictions would expire on the 18th 
of February, and the consequence would 
be, that the Prince would be left com. 
pletely without controul. Now, if there 
was<any subject on which he should wish 
the free and unfettered consent of the 
Prince, it was that of his future establish- 
ment, as he certainly was of opinion that 
any concession of his royal highness to 
the public would come with much more 
grace from him in the plenitude of his. 
power, than at a time like the present, 
when it looked as if they were driving a 
bargain with him before he could get out 
of the situation. All that could: take 
place on the 18th of February, would be 
that those disgraceful clauses would be 
done away, by which the Regent was 
prevented from making peers, and other- 
wise curtailed of the necessary powers of 
government. Did the right hon. gentle- 
man really think that any thing improper 
would take place on the part of the Prince 
in the course of one fortnight? It would 
be satisfactory to the country, that a 
proper confidence should be reposed in 
the Prince Regent, and that proper means 
should be taken for placing him with suf- 
ficient dignity on the throne. The Par- 
liament was itself responsible for the 
manner in which that was performed, and 
was bound to take care that he should be 
freed from any incumbrances which could, 
in the slightest manner, interfere with the 
splendour of the monarchy. He would 
conclude with thanking the House for the 
attention they had shewn him. He had 
conformed himself at present to the prin- 
ciples of the bill, without going into that 
detail, to which he might afterwards be 
inclined to-enter in the committee. He 
did not wish to embarrass the government, 
but he could not help expressing his dis- 
approbation of going into a committee at 
present on the bill, thinking that it would 
be preferable to put it off to a distant day, 
and wishing that a committee should be 
appointed for entering into an immediate 
investigation of ail the matters, which 
could throw light upon the subject. 

Mr. Johnstone said he was of opinion, 
that the House would not discharge their 


duty to the public if they agveed to the 
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arrangement in the manner proposed by 
the Bill, and did not provide for the inde- 
pendence of the Prince Regent by an ade- 
quate Civil List. They were also bound 
to take those wholsome precautions re- 


commended by the constitution for secu-- 


ring responsibility in the expenditure. 
The right hon, gentleman who spoke last, 
had not entered into the details of the sub- 
ject,-and he should follow his example; 
at the same time he should ebserve upon 
one or two cases, in which he hoped he 
should not be accused of entertaining any 
narrow or mean views. 
to think, that, making proper allowances 
for the: alteration in the value of money, 
the expence in various departments of the 
Civil List would not be found to have ex- 
ceeded that of the best times of our histo- 
ry; but when, in 1804, they were called 
upon to vote an excess of 200,000/. he 
would venture to state, that if there was 
not such a fund as the Droits-of Admiral- 
ty, the excess would not have taken place; 
ministers would have economised better. 
This was enough to prove the impolicy 
and the improvidence of not adhering to 
the custom of our ancestors, by limiting 
the amount of the Civil List, without ad- 
mitting the supply of any contingent 
funds. He made no charge against any 
one, for the practice had obtained in all 
administrations, in that of Mr. Pitt, in that 
of lord Grenville, and in that of his right 
hon. friend the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; but that was no reason why 
it should be permitted, now that it was 
brought before the attention of the House. 
With respect to the Droits of Admiralty, 
some persons contended, that they belong- 
ed to his Majesty, upon the same grounds 
that all his other property did, bat even if 
that were the case, it furnished no reason 
why they should not be regulated by par- 
liament. He conceived that, even if his 
Majesty were in perfect health, it would 
be competent to them to debate upon all 
his revenues. If not, they had taken an 
unwarrantable liberty indeed, in voting 
for Mr, Burke’s Bill. - They had also taken 
a great liberty in regulating the amount 
of pensions to be granted out of the Scotch 
hereditary revenues. Jf it was said, that 
this competency was restricted to emer- 
gencies only, then he would answer, that 
this emergency had now occurred; so 
that the only question was, whether it be- 
came them to take a narrow and limited 
view or a large oné. There was great 
force in what the right hon. gentleman 


He was disposed 
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who spoke: last had said, as to the power 
and authority granted to the Queen. It 
was known that there were six persons 
under her influence in the House of Peers, 
and four in the House of Commons, and he 
thought it a necessary step to provide, that 
those gentlemen who were appointed to 
the different offices described in the Bill, 
should not have seats in that House. The 
importance of settling a specific sum for 
the Civil List, was great in point of eco- 
nomy, and if they legislated without a 
view to it, they would not do their duty. 
With regard to the Droits of Admiralty 
and other funds, much more might be said ; 
but it was a disagreeable subject to touch 
upon, even though he could not be sup- 
posed to entertain a wish to make any in- 
vidious personal allusion. There was one 
instance, however, which proved in a re- 
markable manner the importance of ad- 
hering to the strict principle of the Civil 
List. The services of sir Sidney were 
well known ; and no grant that any mi- 
nister could propose for him would be re- 
fused by parliament; but he found that 
in 181] a sum of 7,375l. had been paid 
to sir Sidney Smith, under the head of ex- 
traordinary disbursements, for services 
performed in Egypt and Syria in 1798. 
Sir Sidney Smith deserved this in a tenfold 
degree, for he rated high his services, net 
only in the repulse of the French at Acre, 
but also in the negociations carried on for 
producing their departure from Egypt. 
But if it was fitting to make this grant, 
why had it been delayed for so man 
years? This could not have happened if 
the principle of the Civil List had been 
adhered to. The House had a right, in 
his opinion, to regulate these Droits; and 
now was the time. 1t would be infinitely 
better to raise the Civil List at once to the 
probable amount of the expenditure, and 
to compel the minister to come to parlia- 
ment; and account for every excess in 
that expenditure. He would not, how- 
ever, vote against the Bill, though he had 
thought it right to make these observations 
that the House might be in poiséssion of 
his view of the subject. 

Mr. Matthew Montague begged leave to 
explain under what circumstantes the 
payment to sir Sidney Smith had been 
made. The truth was, that it was a meré 
discharge, without even interest, of a debt 
due for money advanced, and he thought 
if it was justifiable under any circum- 
stances, it was so in the present instance. 
It ought not to be believed that the grant 
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alluded to by his hon. friend was given as 
a remuneration or reward, for the public 
were yet indebted to him for conveying 
the court of Lisbon to the Brazils. He 
thought it but fair that this noble and ge- 
nerous person should have the advantage 
* of an explanation on this subject, that it 
might be seen there was nothing like a 
surreptitious grant connected with his 
name. 

Mr. Johnstone said, he did not state that 
the sum granted to sir Sidney Smith was 
out of the Droits of Admiralty, but out of 
the fund of extraordinary disbursements. 
He found that the claim was of twelve 
years standing, and concluded if that claim 
were just, that government must be wrong 
in withholding it. 

Mr. Montague assured his hon. friend that 
he had stated the fact correctly, and that 
so far from that gallant officer being re- 
paid, part of his pay as captain was with- 
held, while absent on another service. 

Sir Thomas Turton confessed, that he 
felt considerable difficulty in objecting to 
a Bill which had for its object the main- 
tenance of anestablishment for a king so 
severely afflicted as the monarch of Great 
Britain, though he felt it his duty to ex- 
press his. decided opinion against the 
principle of it. From particular circum- 
stances, he had not had it in his power to 
pay due attention to the voluminous docu- 
ments laid upon the table, but even from 
the cursory manner in which they had 
fallen under his observation, he thought he 
could point out items in them which would 
render the addition of the 70,000l. pro- 
posed by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer wholly unnecessary. 
He requested members to direct their 
attention tothe head of the diplomacy of 
the country : in the year 1804, the esti- 
mate for this expence, it would be re- 
marked, was 62,000/. and yet the expen- 
diture exceeded 158,000/. being an ex- 
cess of no less than 96,000/. It might very 
reasonably be supposed, that some years 
ago, 62,000/. would not be deemed an ex- 
travagant sum, but in the present situation 
of the country, where we had so little oc- 
casion for diplomatic missions, surely it 
would not be denied that the excess of 
96,0001, was a little extraordinary, It 
might be reckoned invidious to mention 
names; and no one, he hoped, could be- 
tieve him capable of doing so from an 
unworthy motive: but he could not help 
adverting tothe sum paid on account of 
the marquis Wellesley’s mission te Spain. 
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Nearly 16,000/, had been advanced for 
that occasion, and the sum was stated un- 
der two years (1810-11), though this noble. 
man, it was well known, had returned in a 
few months from the time of his departure 
on that mission. Yet for these few months 
nearly 16,000/. had been charged. This 
wasa prominentfeature. It, however, might 
possibly be a very proper item ; but he 
wished to know that it was so ; and that he 
could not know without further investiga. 
tion. Such an investigation, therefore, he 
could not in justice to his constituents dis. 
pense with, and would do every thing in 
his power to promote it. The House had, 
as yet,no good grounds to preceed upon, 
Without agreeing exactly with his right 
hon. friend near him, he also was disposed 
to be liberal in his grants to the crown; 
but he repeated, that they would not do 
justice to their constituents, if they added 
one shilling to the public burthens with- 
out knowing the grounds on which they 
acted. They ought to be prepared to 
state fully the reasons of their proceedings 
to their constituents; and this he could 
not do without more accurate information 
on this subject. Possibly an explanation 
might be given in the course of this debate, 
and he should be glad to hear it, for he 
was not hostile to the principle of the Bill. 
He thought it absolutely necessary, how- 
ever, that ministers should be under the 
necessity of applying to parliament for sup- 
plying any excess in the Civil List expen- 
diture. The best plan would be to raise 
the Civil List at once to the probable 
amount of the expenditure, as had been 
suggested by aright hon. gentleman oppo- 
site; and that if any excess should take 
place, the minister should be obliged to ap- 
ply to parliament, without the power of 
making up the difference out of the ad- 
miralty droits, or any other fund not under 
the control of the legislature. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that there could be 
no question but that the claims of sir Sid- 
ney Smith deserved the highest regard; 
and, that his services were beyond all 
praise which it was in his power to bestow, 
was equally clear; but it appeared from 
what had fallen from severa] hon. gen- 
tlemen, that the House had an imperious 
duty to discharge with respect to that gal- 
lant officer ; it owed to the Hero of Acre, 
(whose name, indeed, wanted no epithet) 
an opportunity to explain the item to 
which his name was affixed : it was not 
now a question whether his services merit- 
ed the reward, which would be carried, 
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were it put, by acclamation ; but it was a 
debt due to him to allow him, before a 
committee of that House, to justify or ex- 
plain that claim which appeared in the 
documents produced. Not less was ex- 
planation due to the hon, gentleman sitting 
next to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(Mr. Arbuthnot,) for whom he had much 
private regard, than it was to sir Arthur 
Paget and the marquis Wellesley, whose 
names were likewise inserted. Why 
some of those items had remained so long 
on the Civil List, and why debts so long 
due had not been before liquidated, was an 
inquiry which the public had a right to 
demand : they had a right to know in the 
first place, whether the sums stated to have 
been discharged, were in reality paid ; 
and whether in the second place being so 

aid, they were due for services performed 
or debts incurred. What was the fact with 
regard to marquis Wellesley ? After the 
noble marquis had received his appoint- 
ment ona mission to Spain, he lingered 
several months in this country under cir- 
cumstances peculiarly suspicious, every 
expence was gone to suited to the dignity 
of an ambassador from Great Britain ; and 
yet when the accounts. under the Civil List 
were produced, no less a sum than 16,000, 


was charged in addition to the amount al- 


ready incurred. He was charging no- 
thing against any individuals : no doubt 
upon investigation it would turn out that 
the payments had been properly and ne- 
cessarily made; but the country, the House, 
and the individuals themselves demanded, 
that, before a committee, the fullest ex- 
planation should be given. Before he could 
suffer the Speaker to quit the chair, for the 
purpose of going into a committee on the 
bill now depending, he called on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to assign 
some reasons, if any such existed, why the 
examination required should not be made. 
Hitherto the right hon. gentleman had sat 
in perfect silence, not condescending to 
make any reply, and the House was re- 
quired, hoodwinked and blindfold, to de- 
clare by this Bill that the excess of 
124,000/. ought to be incurred. The last 
enactment scarcely contemplated the pos- 
sibility of such an increase, but it provided, 
that if it should ever occur, application was 
to be made to parliament. Had that ap- 
plication ever been made? No. And 
the reason was obvious ; ministers had had 
recourse to a contingent fund, out of which 
they discharged the arrears, and of which 
Contingent fund parliament had not, at the 


tion. 
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time when the former bill passed, the re- 
_motest conception. Would.it at that.time 
have been believed, that the arrears would 
amount, during 9 years, to the enormous 
sum, annually, of 124,000/.? And how 
did it come out that such was the fact? 
Not in any regular official way, but by a 
side wind when the present bill was 
brought forward. He thought that before 
it should pass, it was incumbent on minis- 
ters to explain to the House how it hap- 
pened that the expences of the Civil List 
regularly exceeded the sum voted for it by 
about 124,000/. It might possibly. be the 
case that the grant for the Civil List was 
below the necessary expenditure of it by 
that sum; but if such were the case, 
ministers ought to have laid before parlia- 
ment the causes of this necessity. When 
the allowance for the Civil List was settled 
by parliament, they never contemplated 
that their grant would have been so far de- 
ficient ; and if it was true, that for the 
last 9 years it was absolutely necessary 
that the expenditure should exceed by 
124,000/. the sum allowed, parliament 
ought not to be left to guess at this neces- 
sity ; but it should have been distinctly 
stated tothem. By the letter of the act 
regulating the Civil List, it was necessary 
to come to parliament wheneyer the ex- 
penditure exceeded the income. The 
framers of that act had not conceived any 
other way of supplying adeficiency. They 
had never taken into their contemplation 
secret funds which could be applied to 
that purpose, such as the droits of ad- 
miralty, the proceeds of the duchy of 
Lancaster, and other things of that descrip- 
If the House were now to pass this 
bill as presented, they would be recog- 
nizing the necessity of an excess in the 
expenditure above the income of the Civil 
List, to the amount of 124,000. annually, 
without having any proper information out 
of what fund this deficiency was to be sup- 
plied. He had no information which 
would justify him in voting, that. it was 
necessary that the expenditure of the Civil 
List should exceed the income settled by 
parliament in so large a sum as 124,0000. 
annually ; and, therefore, until he had such 
information he could not see how it would 
be possible for him to sanction that propo- 
sitioh by-his vote. Independent of this 
consideration, there was something in the 
title of the present bill to which he felt 
the most serious objections. In the title 
of the bill, a necessity was stated for 
making provision for the better support 
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and arrangement of his Majesty’s house- 
hold. Now, it appeared to him that there 
was no such necessity; for when the 
whole government of the country < was 
about to be confided to the Prince, it would 
be a supposition highly injurious to the 
feelings and character of a most affec- 
tionate son, to imagine that he would not 
be sufficiently attentive to whatever be- 
longed to the care and comfort of his royal 
father, without the provisions of an act of 
parliament. The bill appeared to him 
unnecessary for what was its professed 
object, and to be really intended for no 
other purpose but to create separate 
sources of influence, which, in any change 
of circumstances, might operate very pre- 
judicially to the interests of the country. 
The bill went to establish two separate 
courts.. If those two courts drew together, 
it was evident that the influence of the 
crown would be very much increased ; but 
if they were not to draw together, the 
public business might be much impeded. 
At present the House could know nothing 
of the intentions of the Regent but through 
those ministers who made him. Those 
ministers had made him say, that it was 
neeessary for parliament to make this pro- 
vision for his royal father; but to those who 
know the feelings of his royal highness, that 
provision would appear most unnecessary. 
When he looked at the bill now presented to 
the House, he could not avoid asking where 
was the necessity of all this machinery? 
why were the claims to be imposed so 
unnecessarily numerous? Let the claims 
on the honour of the Prince, let his debts, 
for that was the plain meaning of the 
word, be discharged. They had been 
long due, and an annual sum had been set 
apart for their liquidation, which, it was 
supposed, would have been effected be- 
fore the year 1811. That, however, did 
not appear to be the case, and they were 
then called on to grant to his royal high- 
mess the sum of 100,000/. and an annuity 
of 70,000/. for an unlimited period, to 
discharge debts, which, whatever was 
their amount, must necessarily be limited. 
Was this right? Were the House of Com- 
mons to believe that his royal highness 
owed those- debts without having received 
any communication from him? This was 
not the mode pursued:in the year 1503, 
Bat it wasnot the fashion with ministers to 
advise his royal highness to make any 
communication. No; they were to guess 
that he wanted 100,000/. and they were 
to vote it; they were to suppose that he 
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needed 70,000/. per annum, and it was to 
be paid, from an intuitive conviction, that 
his royal highness owed it. Was that a 
situation in which the House ought to be 
placed? Why were they not apprised of 
the state of the debt? Why were they 
not informed how many years this annuity 
should be allowed for its discharge? Was 
it customary to vote 100,000/. in money, 
and 70,000/. per annum indefinitely, not 
for the payment of the Prince’s debts (for 
he would not believe any were due till it 
was proved), but as a source of secret ins 
fluence, which might be exerted in parlia- 
ment, either for the crown or against it? 
This bill teemed with influence : under it, 
three commissioners were appointed to 
take care of his Majesty’s property; these 
gentlemen were to take an oath of secresy, 
so that the parliament could know nothing 
of their proceedings: to the Queen, who 
was their mistress, to the Prince, who was 
not their master, they-were bound to exs 
plain all their acts; but they must con 
ceal every thing from the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, who ought to be 
acquainted with every farthing expended. 
He conceived it right, in an argument of 
this kind, to put extreme cases ; and he 
would ask, as had been done by an hon. 
baronet (sir F..Burdett), whom he did not 
then see in his place, suppose this money 
was laid out in the purchase of Cornish 
boroughs, suppose it was expended in 
procuring seats in that House, for the 
benefit of the real and personal estate of 
the King, though, in a narrow view, he 
might benefit by it, still, being destructive 
of the constitution, must it not ultimately 
be destructive of the monarch? When 
the two courts were constituted, a factious 
opposition from the Queen’s court might be 
experienced by the ministers of the 
Regent, who were the proper ministers of 
the crown.—There was another point on 
which he would shortly touch. It ap- 
peared on the face of the bill, that the 
Prince Regent was willing to give up 
50,0001. per annum out ef his private Ex- 
chequer annuity. For his part, the mo 
ment the Prince assumed the reins of go- 
vernment, he thought that the Exchequet 
inceme should be merged altogether in the 
Civil List, thatit should be completely put 
an end to; and, if a necessity existed for 
more, a new fund should be created. What 
he here complained of was, that no proof 
was laid before the House, to shew that the 
Prince had really given up this sum, @l- 
though that principle was acted upo. 
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They had received no message on the sub- 
ject; and, when the Journals came to be 
made up, he was sure nothing would ap- 
pear to support the supposition, that the 
Prince had given up this property. On 
all these points he had wished for explana- 
tion, but he had received none. He had 
not had the good fortune to hear the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement. It had, however, been de- 
tailed to him by others; but, had he even 
heard it, he was convinced he should have 
discovered sufficient objectionable matter 
in it, to have induced him to oppose the 
bill going into a committee. Within a 
few days, papers had been laid before the 
House, many parts of which required ex- 
planation. The grants to the marquis 
Wellesley and sir Sidney Smith, which, 
doubtless, could be satisfactorily explained, 
demanded some farther information. No 
explanation had been afforded of the oc- 
casional disbursements; and here he must 
observe, that in the accounts from the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department, many 
names were omitted, which, in the com- 
mittee, he should call for. There he 
would also ask why the predecessor of the 
hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Arbuth- 
not) was not named, because part of 
the expence was said to have been in- 


curred by him in his missigpn to Constan- 


tinople? He could wish the postpone- 
ment of the committee, that information 
might be received on those subjects. But 
even if that were conceded, the principle 
of the bill was such that he could not sup- 
port it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began 
by observing, that the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down, had complained of 
his having abstained from offering to the 
House any remarks or explanations on 
the subject before them. He could assure 
the hon. gentleman and the House, that 
no indisposition of that nature existed in 
his mind. He was anxious to give as 
satisfactory an explanation as possible of 
the various topics comprised in the bill ; 
and he had withheld that explanation 
until the present moment, in order to 
give himself an opportunity of collecting 
the various objections which different 
hon. gentlemen entertained towards the 
measure. Had he risen immediately after 
the right hon. gentleman who opened 
the debate, he should have been pre- 
cluded from hearing the observations of 
the several hon. gentlemen who followed. 
At the same time, while he frankly de- 
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clared that he had not the slightest dis- 
inclination to explain that which requir- 
ed explanation, he trusted that the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, would 
not succeed in convincing the House, 
because he himself had fallen into a great 
misconception on the subject, that, there- 
fore, his misconception and the miscon- 
ceptions of others, not only called on him 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) to 
tender to the House an explanation of 
the point so conceived, but also called on 
the House to go into an enquiry on the 
subject.. He rather thought indeed, that 
the whisper of the hon. gentleman’s friend 
while the hon. gentleman was in the 
midst of his misconception, and which 
convinced him of his error, would suf- 
ficiently shew him that on that point at 
least, there was no necessity for any such 
enquiry as would impede the progress of 
He felt happy that he had 
waited for the speech of the hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down, for until 
the delivery of that speech, he was at a 
loss to know, from what he had before 
heard, how to address his arguments. 
He was uncertain whether the observa- 
tions of the preceding speakers were in 
opposition to the principle of the bill or 
not. The question before the House was, 
whether or not the objections to the bill 
were of such a description, that it was 
their duty not to proceed with it without 
that detailed inquiry which had been so 
strongly recommended. The hon. gen- 
tleman had pointed out several items in 
the papers, into which he wished that 
some inquiry might be made, before he 
could acknowledge the necessity of agree- 
ing to the grants in the bill. If on a 
view of the expences of thé Household, 
and of the charges likely to be brought 
upon it, it should satisfactorily appear 
that no more was asked for, than what 
was indispensible, no inquiry could then 
be deemed necessary ; but should any 
jealousy exist in the House with respect 
to any particular points, it would then 
become a different question, namely, 
whether that inquiry ought not rather 
to take place hereafter, than interrupt the 
important business in hand, Although 
on a general view of the civil list, it 
might appear completely satisfactory, 
that no greater sum was required than 
that which was sufficient to defray the 
expences of the household, there might 
be some points requiring subsequent de- 
tailed information. He would call in aid 
(2 A) 
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of his argument, an observation made by 
the hon. gentleman himself, who enter- 
tained such a distrust of all estimates of 
the civil list, that he apprehended his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, by 
taking it at 50,000/. less than that which 
his royal father had received, would take 
it in a state insufficient to meet the charges 
to which it would be liable. This might 
be a very reasonable apprehension, but 
if so, there could be no reason in the 
apprehension that the grants proposed 
in the bill were too extensive, and de- 
manded a previous inquiry. With regard 
to the observations on the expences in 
the Lord Steward’s department; although 
those expences had unquestionably in- 
creased considerably at the period al- 
luded to, it was almost certain, that in 
the estimate, the existing expenditure 
of the year in which it was taken, had 
been only partially considered. Much 
had also been said of the grants to Fo- 
reign Ministers. The right hon. gentle- 
man who opened the debate, had said, 
generally, that a great number of those 
sums ought to be explained, but had not 
stated any particular item. The hon. 


gentleman, however, who had last spoken, 
had particularised several sums, which 


appeared to him objectionable on the 
face of them, and required explanation. 
Fhe first thing which seemed to strike 
the hon. gentleman with surprise on this 
subject was, that when the number of 
missions at different courts were lessened, 
the expences should be increased. The 
House would observe, however, that there 
was no increase in the salaries. On the 
contrary, in the salaries there was a con- 
siderable diminution: But the hon. gen- 
tleman and the House ought to know 
(and in saying this, he went a great way 
towards giving the explanation required), 
that in the state in which things were 
on the continent, it would not be wise in 
many cases to send missions on an esta- 
blished salary. The duration of those 
missions was not likely to be long. In 
preference, therefore, it was advisable to 
send special missions; but the expences 
of these missions were defrayed in a ver 

different manner from the others. The 
hon. gentleman declared, that an expla- 
nation on this subject was due to marquis 
Wellesley, who, by a misconception, he 
stated, had received the expences describ- 
ed in the papers over and above his 
salary. It was no such thing. The no- 


ble marquis had not received a farthing 
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of salary on account of his mission to 
Cadiz. He had not received a farthing 
as a remuneration for his services. But 
the hon. gentleman characterised the ex- 
pences as large, and seemed to think the 

were disproportioned to the length of the 
service by which they had been incurred, 
Now, it was very evident that the ex. 
pences of a person going to any place 
in the character of an ambassador fora 
short time, must be much greater in pro- 
portion than the expences of a person 
going to any place in the character of an 
ambassador for a long period. The hon, 
gentleman also declared, that a debt of 
explanation was due to sir Sydney Smith, 
The House had already heard an expla 
nation on that subject, and amply suffi- 
cient it was. They had heard that the 
money which he had received was in 
return for expences incurred many years 
ago. “QOhthen,” said the honourable 

gentleman, “the country ought sooner 

to discharge this obligation.” But let it 
be recollected at what a distance these 
services were performed—in Egypt and 
the coast of Syria: what a difficulty 
there existed to procure vouchers of the 

expences: how frequently sir Sydney 
Smith was absent from the country, and 
consequently interrupted in the arrange- 
ment of the accounts; how anxious he 

naturally was that there should be every 
possible degree of exactitude on the sub- 

ject; and it would not appear surprising 

that some delay had taken place. TI, 
however, more explanation was thought 
necessary, he had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the details from the different of- 
fices: but he was confident it would not 
be found in those details that any sum 
had been given to sir Sydney Smith asa re- 

muneration for his services. All that had 

heen given was merely a remuneration 
for his expenditure. Let’the hon. gentle. 
man consider the nature of sir Sidney 
Smith’s services, the character of the peo - 
ple with whom he had to deal, and the ef 
fectual way in which he discharged the 
trust reposed in him, and he did not think 
that he himself would deem the: sum sta 
ted to be greater than, under all the cir- 

cumstances of the case, it was proper to ex- 

pend. (Hear, hear, from Mr. Whitbread !) 

The hon. gentleman cheered this observa 
tion, and yet it tended completely to con- 
fute his argument. Let the hon. gentleman 
.cease either his objection or his applause 
The two were incompatible. If, on shows 
ing that 7,000/, was paid to sir Sidney 
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Smith for his expences when employed, 
half in a military and half in a diplomatic 
character in Egypt and Syria, the hon. 
gentleman intimated that he did not think 
it an extravagant.sum.; on what principle 
could he say that there was due to sir 
Sydney Smith’s honour and character any 
explanation, but simply a statement on 
what ground the expences were incurred ? 
Parliament being employed, under the re- 
commendation of the Speech from the 
throne, in making a provision for his Ma- 
jesty’s household, the hon. gentleman sud- 
denly interrupted them in the midst of the 
business: “* Oh, oh!” says he, “ here is 
an item of 7,0001. to sir Sydney Smith; I 
do not think the sum excessive ; I do not 
want any explanation for our own satis- 
faction; but for the purpose of clearing the 
honour and character of sir Sydney Smith, 
pray suspend all your proceedings, and 
arrest the progress of the bill at present 
under the consideration of the House,” — 
The observations of the hon. gentleman 
on the expences to foreign ministers were 
all general, except those which related to 
sit Sydney Smith, the marquis Wellesley, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and sir A. Paget.—The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he trust- 
ed, that whatever might be. due to any 
other party, he had not left the character 
of sir Sydney Smith exposed to any cloud 
or stain ; and therefore the fine figure which 
the hon. gentleman so eloquently intro- 
duced of the debt of explanation due to 
sir Sydney Smith on this occasion, might 
serve to wind up a magnificent period in 
the hon. gentleman’s speech, but had no 
relation whatever to the subject before the 
House. The same remark was equally 
applicable to what the hon. gentleman had 
said of his right hon. friend near him (Mr. 
Arbuthnot), The sum paid to his right 
hon. friend was distinctly and simply a 
return for the expences and losses which 
he had incurred during the mission on 
which he had been sent. Before any jea- 
lousy was allowed to exist on these sub- 
Jects, at least justice ought to be done to 
those who were connected with them. 
Did the hon. gentleman conceive it pos- 
sible that the affairs.of a great nation such 
as England could be successfully carried 
on in such missions as he -had described, 
if the individuals employed in those mis- 
sions found themselves actually ruined in 
the discharge of the important trust re- 
posed in them? Let the House consider 
the manner in which Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
mission terminated ; he was obliged to 
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make a precipitate retreat. The hostility of 
the court at which he was a resident ren- 
dered it necessary for him to doso. He 
was compelled to leave every thing be- 
hind him. Not a single article of the 
charge was there that had not undergone 
the strictest scrutiny by the Treasury, and 
all that really was paid overto Mr. Arbuth- 
not was merely a fair return forthe losses 
which he had inevitably sustained. When 
this occurrence took place he and his 
right hon. friend were perfect strangers to 
each other.. Mr. Arbuthnot was not then 
secretary to thetreasury, so that * could 
not be suspected that any undue influence 
existed favourable to his right hon. friend 
but unjust to the public. These observa- 
tions would serve as an answer to all res 
marks on missions abruptly terminated. 
It was but just that the individuals who 
suffered, should successfully apply to the 
country for redress. If, however, any 
further scrutiny on the subject were 
thought necessary, let it. be entered into, - 
but let not the progress of the Bill before 
the House be impeded by a circumstance 
so little connected with it—He came now 
to the consideration of what had been said 
respecting the commissioners whom it was 
proposed to appoint, for the purpose of ma- 
naging his Majesty’s private property. 
On this subject he certainly had-on a.re- 
cent occasion replied across the table to a 
question put to him, by a right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite, that it-was. his ,intention 
to propose salaries to these. commissioners 
to be paid aut of the proceeds of the pro- 
perty itself. .He had.since, however, rea- 
son to.believe that. he should be able to 
find persons who would willingly.take upon 
themselves that charge, without receiv- 
ing any salary; and he should therefore 
omit in the Bill all mention of salary what- 
ever. The right hon. gentleman professed 
to feel great difficulty in legislating at all 
on the king’s private property : soshould 
he. But unquestionably, as his private 
property, his Majesty had a right to ex- 
pect that it should not be lost to him. 
The right hon. gentleman, after the profes- 
sion of difficulty in legislating on the sub- 
ject, proceeded to the conclusion, that the 
king’s private property was.a thing which 
might be taken from his Majesty .without 
any ceremony. He did not think that 
many of those who in the first instance 
were of opinion that jt was an extremely 
delicate. thing to legislate respecting the 
king’s private property, would immedi- 
diately afterwards manifest a disposition to 
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jump at it, and take it away altogether. If at 
the end of the year the expence should 
exceed the estimate by 10,000/., that 
excess should be communicated. Un- 
doubtedly this provision would not ensure 
the non-occurrence of any excess; but it 
would insure this ;_ that the error, if any 
should take place, would be known and 
declared inthe time of the minister under 
whom it had occurred, and that parliament 
should have the opportunity, in his pre- 
sence, of considering how far it was or 
was not justifiable-—Another: objection 
made to the measure by the right hon. gen- 
tleman, related to. the manner in which 
the funds granted to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent were left at his disposal. 
In the first place he could not agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, that parliatzent 
were making final arrangements as for 
the Prince’s coming to the throne. They 
were only making arrangements for the 
better management of the Household 
during his Majesty’s indisposition. It was 
no final arrangement, as for the Prince’s 
coming to the throne. It would not be 


dealing fairly with the House to say there 
was complete and utter despair of the 
king’s resuming the royal authority, No- 
thing existed to justify so dark and gloomy 


a view of the subject. If, therefore, par- 
liament kept in mind the possibility of his 
Majesty’s recovery, they must also keep 
in mind the possibility of the Regent’s re- 
turn te the situation of Prince of Wales. 
How, therefore, would they be justified, 
under such circumstances, in breaking 
down his Exchequer revenue ? With re- 
spect to another part of the subject con- 
nected with his royal highness, on this as 
wellas on all other questions, wherever 
there was an alternative, the side which 
he (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) took 
was always pronounced to be erroneous by 
the right hon. and hon. gentlemen opposite. 
They had so pronounced his proposition 
in the present instance, Had he come 
down to parliament with that which they 
now affected to prefer, he had himself not 
the smallest doubt but they would have 
been equally alert in their objections, and 
would have referred to what had passed 
on a former occasion. He should in that 
case have been asked by them, whether it 
was fair again to bring a matter before 
parliament, which had already been de- 
cided upon, and upon which it had given 
warning to future creditors of his Royal 
Highness that they would enjoy no legal 
obligation for payment of ‘their de- 
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mands. This, he was persuaded, had he 
proposed the measure now recommended 
by the right hon. gentlemen opposite, 
would have been the ground which they 
would have taken ; unless indeed, he had 
experienced a singular good fortune, of 
which no precedent existed. He was per- 
suaded, however, and he trusted that the 
House would think with him, that. the 
mode proposed by the Bill, was the mode 
most consistent with their duty, both to 
his Royal Highness, and to the country. 
It had been asked, if it was intended to 
constitute two privy purses? Certainly, 
it was intended to give his royal highness 
the Prince Regent aprivy purse. To this 
the right hon. gentleman had no objection. 
Then as to the charges incurred during the 
present reign, it surely would not be right 
to encumber the Regent with them, nor 
with the expences of. the medical men, 
which the unhappy state of his Majesty 
rendered it necessary should be about his 
person. All these charges would come 
with propriety out of the 60,000/. allotted 
to his Majesty for such purposes. Ad- 
verting to what had been said by the right 
hon. gentleman respecting the Princesses, 
he observed that he had been very much 
misunderstood on that subject. The right 
hon. gentleman asserted that he had said, 
that when the Princesses were in town 
they would live with the Prince, and that 
when they were in the country they would 
live with the Queen. He had said no such 
thing. When asked if any arrangements 
had been made on the subject, he had re- 
plied that he had received no commands 
to make any distinct statement upon it to 
the House; but that it did appear to hima 
thing desirable, and that it would appear to 
parliament desirable, to make some ar- 
rangement for that purpose. Deprived of 
that aid which their royal highnesses had 
been accustomed to receive from their 
father, he did conceive that their situation 
might afford a proper subject for the deli 
beration of parliament, to consider whether 
any, or what assistance should be furnished 
them.—There was one point of the new 
arrangement, however, on which both the 
right hon. andhon. gentlemen had thought 
fit to lay great stress. It was that part of 
the establishment which was reserved to 
attend on his Majesty’s person, and which 
was to be under the controul of her Majes- 
ty. There were various objections to this 
part of the proposition: the first was to 
the extent of the establishment so reserved. 
It might be recollected, that on a former 
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occasion he had stated it to be his opinion 
that the House would not do well if they 
provided in this respect, as if his Majesty 
must remain in the unhappy state in which 
he was at present placed: and that they 
ought to consider the possibility of his re- 
gaining complete consciousness, even 
should he never be enabled to resume the 
reins of government. But he was accused 
of not having put questions on this subject 
tothe physicians. There was no reason 
for putting them. They had distinctly 
stated that there were intervals in which 
he was capable of enjoying the society of 
his family.—(“ Not since July,” from the 
Opposition Benches.)—That was true ; 
but there was no reason to conclude that 
the thing was impossible ; and when cases 
ofa similar description were considered, it 
appeared that it was not less probable since 
that period that his Majesty should re- 
cover the consciousness to which he al- 
luded, than that before that period he 
should have recovered the power of being 
able to exercise the royal authority. If, 
therefore, the House at all took this cir- 
cumstance into consideration they must 
determine that something like the dignity 
of a king should surround his Majesty, 
and surely that which was proposed was 
not too much for such a purpose. But the 


principal objection, it seemed, lay to this 
establishment being placed under the con- 


troul of the Queen. The hon. gentleman 
affected to perceive in that circumstance 
symptoms of a continuance of that most 
determined and settled distrust of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent, which, ac- 
cording to him, had pervaded the whole of 
the propositions which he had thought pro- 
per, on a former occasion, to submit to the 
adoption of parliament. Now, really, if 
the hon. gentlemen opposite could find out 
any motive by which the most despicable 
and most foolish of men could possibly be 
induced, under the present circumstances, 
to evince adeep and marked disrespect 
towards, and distrust of, his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, he left them to 
enjoy their discovery. For his part, he 
was not conscious of any feeling in his 
own mind so absurd. But let the House 
see what those who were so tenderly 
anxious about the Prince Regent’s feelings 
and character proposed. They contended, 
that because his Royal Highness was 
worthy of confidence (in which he cor- 
dially concurred with them), that there- 
fore the whole controul of his royal fa- 
ther’s household should be left in his hands. 
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They thought this would conduce to his 
ease and comfort. For his part, he could 
not conceive a more invidious situation 
than that in which such-an arrangement 
would place the Prince Regent, nor 
could he imagine any thing more revolt- 
ing to his royal highness’s feelings. The 
hon. gentleman opposite acknowledged 
that the care of his Majesty’s person ought 
to be entrusted to the Queen. If, there. 
fore, any distrust of his royal highness 
existed, here was distrust of the blackest 
kind. But, surely, if it was right that the 
person of his Majesty should be placed 
under the care of the Queen, it was also 
right that the attendants of his Majesty 
should be placed under her Majesty’s con- 
troul; and he was persuaded that nothing 
could be more grateful to his royal high- 
ness’s feelings than that it should be other- 
wise arranged. The right hon. gentleman, 
however, seemed to think that he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) and those 
with whom he had the honour to act, had 
no means of knowing the sentiments of his 
royal highness, because of the restrictions 
under which he was placed. But he would 
ask the House whether, if his royal high- 
ness really thought that his ministers were 
insulting and degrading him, there was 
any thing in these restrictions so soon 
about to expire, which would so restrain 
him in the exercise of the royal functions 
as to induce his royal highness not to with- 
draw the sanction of his authority from 
such servants? But if it were supposed 
that ministers were ignorant of the Prince’s 
pleasure, at Jeast it ought not to be sup- 
posed that they would be so absurd as to 
propose any thing to parliament highly 
offensive to his royal highness. The 
House ought rather to believe that the 
subject had been submitted to the mature 
consideration of his royal highness; that 
his royal highness had been advised to 
adopt the plan which had been submitted 
to parliament; and that that advice had 
been accepted. No one could suppose 
for a moment that his royal highness was 
not as free to change his ministers, or that 
he did not possess as much authority in his 
councils, as if those restrictions which 
were so soon to terminate, had already 
expired. With regard to the situation in 
which his royal highness would have been 
placed, had the controul over his Majes- 
ty’s person, and the invidious task of dol- 
ing out such a portion of the Civil List as 
he thought proper, been committed to 
him, he had no hesitation in saying, that 
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the situation in which the Bill before the 
House would place his royal highness, ma- 
nifested a much more delicate attention to 
his character and feelings. Tad the other 
course been pursued, had it been proposed 
by him to transfer the whole controul to 
his royal highness, then he should have 
been told (and: told with infinite justice) 
that it was casting an invidious task upon 
his royal highness, and laying by in order 
to have a future opportunity of insinuat- 
ing that the royal father had been neglect- 
ed by the royal son. On this and on every 
other occasion, he had proposed that which 
had appeared to him to be the best plan. 
The hon. gentlemen opposite called it the 
worst, but at least he hoped the House 
and the country would think it much bet- 
ter than any thing they had suggested. 
What evils did not the hon. gentleman 
affect to see in this proposed establish- 
ment! What patronage! Four lords of 
the bedchamber ! and all the pages! Then 
so many seats in parliament! and that was 
the retreat he had prepared for himself ! 
This had been called a new court. As 
individuals.surrounding the monarch, they 
were unquestionably a court. But there 
was nothing new inthis. When his royal 
highness the Prince of Wales arrived at 
that period of life when an establishment 
became necessary for him, an establish- 
ment was formed, and parliament enter- 
tained no apprehensions of the influence 
which his court would occasion. Surely 
the constitution of England was not so 
nicely balanced that four lords of the bed- 
chamber could overturn it, even with the 
addition of all the pages. He could not 
conceive that, either in or out of the 
House, there could exist on the one hand 
any rational apprehension of the consti- 
tutional jealousy which the co-operation 
of the two courts might be the means of 
occasioning ; or, on the other hand, any 
rational apprehension of the inconve- 
niences which the hostility of the two 
courts might be calculated to promote or 
produce. Minuter details he would re- 
serve for the Committee. He had gone 
as far as he could to obviate the general 
objections to the measure. He trusted the 
House would feel that no one could vote 
against the principle of the Bill who did 
not think that it was radically wrong to 
propose any arrangement before the expi- 
ration of the restrictions—that it was im- 
proper to surround the King with any dig- 
nity, and equalhy improper to entrust the 
Queen with the'controul of those indivi- 
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duals who were to be in attendance on 
her royal consort’s person. If the ar. 
rangements were too extensive, in the 
Committee they might be curtailed; if 
they were too limited, in the Committee 
they might be increased. The general 
principle was that on which the House 
had at present solely to decide. 

Mr. Arbuthnot thanked the hon. gentle. 
man opposite for the opportunity which 
he had afforded bim of assuring the House 
that he was anxious that the fullest and 
most unreserved examination should take 
place into the accounts which had been 
alluded to. He must also express his ac- 
knowledgments to the hon. gentleman for 
the handsome manner in which he had 
been pleased to speak of his private life, 
and he hoped, when the accounts were 
examined, the hon. gentleman would see 
nothing in his public conduct, which would 
preclude him’ from a continuance of his 
good opinion. Unquestionably, the sums 
in the accounts to which he had alluded 
were large. He felt that an explanation 
was necessary, both for his own sake and 
for that of the country, and he repeated, 
that he was really and sincerely anxious 
to afford all the information on the subject 
that it was in his power to provide. He 
flattered himself, that until that elucida- 
tion should take place, the candour of the 
House would rescue him from any unjust 
or ungenerous imputations on his conduct, 

Mr. Ponsonby said, it was a great mis- 
take on the part of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to suppose 
that either his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Tierney), or his hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had, in any unqualified manner, 
condemned the charges that appeared 
under the head of extraordinary disburse- 
ments, still less had they condemned the 
individuals to whose names those charges 
had been annexed; it was unfair in the 
right hon. gentleman to argue as if they 
had done so, when the least consideration 
must have reminded him that they had 
not. What was the simple statement of 
the question? A considerable increase to 
the expences of the Civil List was pro- | 
posed, and not a single voucher or docu- 
ment was laid before the House to shew 
the necessity of that increase, save the 
mere naked assertion that there was an 
excess in the expenditure over the income. 
Was this, he asked, a parliamentary ground? 
From what did this excess proceed? Ought 
not parliament to know the cause of the 
excess before they proceeded to discharge 
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it? Did they know that extravagance in 
the expenditure was not the cause? And 
before they were. satisfied that it was not 
the cause, how could they vote that the 
mere fact of that excess was sufficient 
ground for granting what that very fact 
might turn out to be the best ground for 
refusing ? This was the general reasoning 
of his hon, friends; and yet the right hon. 
gentleman thought that he treated that 
reasoning fairly and frankly, when he 
overlooked the general principle upon 
which it rested, and turned aside to trifle 
upon personal allusions that were never 
meant, that could not apply, and by his 
hon. friends, at least, had never been in- 
tended. Was the right hon. gentleman 
serious when he affected to think that his 
hon. friend meant to censure the conduct 
or invalidate the claims of sir Sidney 
Smith? The right hon.. gentleman must 
know that every thing opposite to censure 
was meant. Was there any thing per- 
sonally invidious in the manner in which 
his hon. friend had commented upon the 
charges annexed to the name of the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last? What had that 
hon, gentleman himself admitted ? he had 
frankly stated, that the sums were of a 
nature that required, that called for expla- 
nation: and yet the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought it a high 
crime and misdemeanor against the private 
feelings of those gentlemen, to require 
that explanation which one of them had 
volunteered to declare as essentially ne- 
cessary to the satisfaction of himself, the 
House and the country : and yet, with this 
evidence before them, it was, in the judg- 
ment of the right hon. gentleman, cri- 
minal even to suggest the propriety of 
furnishing the House with this information, 
which was the full extent of the offence 
laid to the charge of his hon. friend. He 
had only asked that these monies should 
be accounted for, and would any man lay 
his hand upon his heart and say, that there 
was then before him sufficient evidence to 
justify the vote of these respective charges? 
Did any man know how they had been 
incurred ? And would they vote to defray 
them without first knowing that? He had 
been accused of not understanding the 
plan of the right hon. gentleman, He 
could not help his understanding, and he 
was but too well aware of its slowness of 
comprehension to attempt to stand up in 
that place in defence of it; but his dull- 
hess on this occasion was not without very 
high sanction. For it appeared that the 
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right hon. gentleman himself did not at 
first fully understand his own scheme. 
He had, upon the night of introducing it 
to the House, proposed the appointment 
of three commissioners to superintend the 
private property of the king, and to each 
of whom he proposed to give a salary of 
1,000/. a year. This the right hon. gen- 
tleman did from not understanding the 
nature of the property so to be audited ; 
but when the matter became gradually 
more intelligible to the right hon. gentle- 
man, then he was of course enabled to 
render it more intelligible to others.— 
With regard to the remarks that had been 
made as to the opinions of the Prince, or 
the distrust shewn towards him as Regent, 
he should dismiss them with one observa- 
tion, that he thought it neither constitu- 
tional nor very respectful towards that 
House, to introduce into the midst of its 
discussions any mention of the feelings or 
motives of the head of the executive go- 
vernment, to influence or sway the pro- 
ceedings of a British House of Commons. 
He thought therefore that the right hon. 
gentleman would have acted more wisely 
in abstaining from observations affect- 
ing whatever might be supposed to be the 
motives of the Prince as Prince Regent, 
at the same time that he entirely concurred 
with him in thinking that the present mi- 
nisters came before parliament with all 
the sanction that the constitution gave to 
the reputed servants of the crown, in ori- 
ginating any measure in that House. 
He had two objections to the principle of 
the Bill. The first was, that it did not 
give the entire administration of the house- 
hold to the Prince. This the right hon; 
gentleman described as placing the Prince 
Regent in an invidious situation. Now he 
thought otherwise: he was not to presume 
that there could possibly exist a minister 
so lost to every sense of public or private 
duty, as to be capable of advising the 
Prince Regent to do ene act that could 
tend in the slightest manner to diminish 
the means of comfort and consolation,.of 
which the unfortunate state of his royal 
parent was susceptible. Secondly, as to 
the property of the Prince, he did not see 
why that of the Regent should be less 
than that of the King; and as to the en- 
gagements of honour, he asked what par- 
liamentary knowledge they had of those 
engagements? Besides, he spoke as a 
member of parliament, when he said that 
he felt an unconquerable objection to any 
branches of the royal family receiving any 
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grants ‘but what were publicly given by 
parliament; and there — to have been 
a message to that House from the Prince ; 
it would have been the more dignified and 
constitutional mode of proceeding ; there 
would haye been no reluctance on the 
part of that House to deal most liberally 
with the Prince. Before he sat down, he 
must advert to the ridicule which the right 
hon. gentleman had thrown around what 
was thought by him to be a vain fear of 
danger resulting from the existence of two 
courts. ‘They ought, however, to bear in 
mind the lessons of history upon this sub- 
ject, and te legislate, not according totheir 
well grounded hopes of what would 
happen, but according to their remoter 
fearsof what might happen. Her Majesty 
had, independently of this new court, 
58,0001. These together conferred a 
power and influence which, in other hands, 
might lead to considerable abuse. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded by ex- 
_ pressing his determination to oppose those 

parts of the Bill to which his objections 
applied. 

Mr. Adam said he should shortly trouble 
the House, by stating why he should vote 
for the Speaker’s now leaving the chair. 
The principle of the Bill was one in 
which almost every gentleman agreed ; 
but when he looked at the clauses of 
the Bill, every single clause seemed to 
raise a distinct principle. If that was so, 
in a measure of so much importance, 
which went to the very foundation of the 
monarchy, which was not at present com- 
plete, he was of opinion no time should be 
lost in going into the committee. He 
should not now enter into the details of 
the Bill, as these might be so much better 
discussed in the Committee, where they 
would not be under’ the fetters by which 
they were bound in the House. There 
was only one clause to which he should 
now allude, and if it should receive a mi- 
nute discussion in the Committee, he 
pledged himself to meet it, and to give 
such an explanation on the subject as, he 
trusted, would prove satisfactory. The 
clause to which he alluded was that by 
which it was proposed that 50,000/. a year 
should be transferred from the Exchequer 
Income of the Prince Regent, to the Civil 
List, while the remaining 70,0001. was re- 
tained by his Royal Highness. He trusted 
he should be able to satisfy the mind of 
every man of honour and of honesty, that 
this wasan arrangement strictly becoming, 
and the very best, which, in the circum- 
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stances of the case, could be resorted to, 
There was another clause, which regarded 
the expenditure under the Civil List, as to 
the items of which there were at present 
a number of documents on the table of 
the House. ‘These it would be still com- 
perent to look into, even after the present 
Bill had been passed into a law. They 
were introduced into this Bill, that it 
might appear, that, at the time when his 
Royal Highness took on himself the ad- 
ministration of the Civil List, it was inade- 
quate to the purposes for which it was 
granted, and that this inadequacy was not 
imputable to his Royal Highness. He 
thought the present was the most fit of any 
Bill that he ever recollected on the table 
of that House, to go to a Committee, be- 
cause every clause in it went to a separate 
measure. 

Mr. Tierney explained, that his object 
was not to oppose the Bill going to a Com- 
mittee, although, if he consulted his own 
individual feelings, he might even have 
gone that length. His object at present 
was, only to ‘postpone going into the 
Committee for a time, till they could pro- 
cure information on certain points which 
were necessary to be ascertained, in order 
to enable the House to come to a fair un- 
derstanding of the measure. 

The House then divided, on the question 
that the Speaker do now leave the chair. 
Ayes 141—Noes 59—Majority 82. 


List of the Minority. 


Hamilton, Lord A. 
Halsey, J. 
Herbert, Hon. W. 
Horner, F. 
Hutchinson, C. 
Howard, W. 
Howarth, H. 
Hume, W. H. 
Jackson, J. 
Knight, R. 

Kemp, T. 

Lamb, Hon. W, 
Littleton, W. H. 
Lloyd, H. 
Macdonald, J. 
Martin, H. 
Mathew, Col. M. 
Moore, P. 
North, D. 

Ord, W. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Parnell, H. 
Phipps, Gen. 
Prettie, Hon. F. A- 
Ponsonby, G. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Sharp, R, 


Abercromby, 5. 
Adair, R. 
Althorpe, Lord 
Babington, T. 
Baring, A. 
Barnard, S. 
Bennett, Hon.R.H. A. 
Brand, Hon. T. 
Brougham, H. 
Busk, T. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Coinbe, Harvey 
Creevey, T. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Dundas, L. 
Duncannon, Lord 
Eden, Hon. G. 
Elliott, W. 
Ferguson, Gen. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Frankland, W. 
Fremantle,W. H. 
Giles, D. 

Gower, Lord 
Greenhill, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Guise, Sir Wm, 
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Whitbread, S. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Vernon, G. G. V, 
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Smith, J. 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Turton, Sir T. 
Tierney, G. 

Mr. W. Smith was shut in, and counted, 
against his inclination, with the Majority ; 
but by the same accident, general Phipps 
was shut out, and counted with the Mino- 
rity. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill, the first clause, granting 
to his Majesty, during his indisposition, a 
farther sum, to be paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund of Great Britain, was read, 
and the blanks were filled up with 70,000/. 
tocommence from the | 8th February 1812. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
that the other clauses down to clause 14th 
should be postponed, it being his intention 
to divide the Bill into two, and to incor- 
porate the clauses omitted into a separate 
Bill. 

The 14th clause being read, by which 
it is declared that his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has been graciously pleased 
to declare his intention of transferring the 
sum of 50,000/. issued to him annually from 
the exchequer, in aid of the revenues of 
the Civil List. 

Mr. Tierney wished to know where that 
declaration of the intention of his Royal 
Highness was to be found. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer appre- 
hended, that the statement of the minis- 
ters of his Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, that such was his intention, was suf- 
ficient. If gentlemen should be of opinion, 
however, that this was not enough, it 
might be sufficient, on a future day, to 
signify his Royal Highness’s assent in a 
more formal manner. 

Mr. Tierney was of opinion, the consent 
should come from the Prince of Wales, 
and not from the Prince Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread asked, did not the right 
hon. gentleman think that the consent, or 
whatever else he wished to call it, should 
be brought forward in a more formal man- 
ner? In sucha way, at least, as that it 
might appear on the Journals? Should it 
not be in the form of a message ? 

Mr. Fremantle was of opinion, that till 

they saw the declaration of his Royal 
Highness, the House could not proceed a 
Single step. 
_Mr. Ponsonby did not wish to be cap- 
tious, but still he did not see how the Com- 
mittee could proceed, no consent or -de- 
claration of his Royal Highness having 
een referred to them. ar 
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The Chancetlor of the Exchequer said, he 
believed it would be better, asa matter 
of form, that the chairman should report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 

he chairman accordingly put the ques- 
tion, which was agreed to, and the House 
resumed, when the chairman obtained 
leave for the Committee to sit again that 
night. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
signified the consent of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to the appropria- 
tion of the 50,000/. a year from his Ex- 
chequer Income, as specified in the Bill. 

The Speaker said, that this was exactly . 
similar to a case in the year 1760, when 
the King’s consent was presented to a Bill 
then depending, in which his Majesty was 
interested. 

Mr. Tierney contended, that a consent 
ofthis kind ought to be in writing. It 
ought, he should imagine, to be by mes- 
sage; and that, too, not from the Prince 
Regent, but from the Prince of Wales, the 
latter being the character in which the 
consent was given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, his 
Royal Highness combined both characters 
in himself, and he unquestionably had 
his Royal Highness’s authority to declare 
the present consent on his. behalf. 

The Speaker said, the Prince of Wales 
surely could not be divested of any pro- 
perty standing in his name without his 
own consent. The House however had, 
on such occasions, often thought it con- 
venient to go through even to the last 
stage, before any consent was given. 
Such consent must undoubtedly be ready 
to be given, whenever required, and must 
in all cases be produced before the passing 
of the Bill; but there was no occasion, 
nor was it the practice that this should be 
done by message: if consented to, that 
consent was taken verbally. 

Mr. Tierney still submitted that the con~ 
sent ought to be by his Royal Highness 
in his capacity of Prince of Wales. 

Mr. Adam said, that there was no doubt 
of the identity of person in the Prince of 
Wales. and Prince Regent. This was a 
matter of state, and the proper persons to 
be conferred with by his Royal Highness 
on such occasions, were, unquestionably, 
his ministers, and it was they, of course, 
who were to signify his Royal Highness’s 
consent to this measure. It might seem 
absurd in him to say, if his. right hon. 
friend chose to separate the Prince of 
Wales from the Prince Regent, that he 

(2 B) 
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was ready to give the consent of the Prince 
of Wales to this measure; though he 
roust say, that the proper consent had al- 
ready been given by, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, who had been conferred with by 
his Royal Highness, as having the ar- 
rangement of the whole of the business. 
_ Mr. Speaker said, in point of form, the 
whole was now complete, and the only 
entry necessary to be made on the Jour- 
nals was, that the measure was consented 
to on the part of his royal highness, 

The _ ea again resolved into a com- 
mittee on the Bill, when 

Mr. Brand objected to the sum of 
70,0001,, remaining at the disposal of the 
executive in addition to the present Civil 
List. He wished to know, why the whole 
120,000/. which formed the Exchequer 
income of the Prince of Wales, was 
not transferred to-the Civil List, instead of 
the 50,000J. as specified in the clause in 
question? He put the question in hopes of 
the promised explanation from his hon. 
and learned friend. 

Mr. Adam said, a considerable deal of 
reference had been made to some peculia- 
rities in the situation of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, which some gentlemen 
called honourable obligations, and which 
others gave the real term, debts. It was 
of very little importance, however, what 
denomination was applied to them. From 
the year 1795, his royal highness had not 
been in the course of managing his own 
affairs, but the course was, when an ac- 
count was not paid after the lapse of a 
quarter, that the person claiming it should 
give ten days notice to the proper officer, 
and if he failed to give such notice, the 
demand could not afterwards be recovered ; 
or if the officer neglected to give it in, he 
himself became liable to pay it. . It was 
impossible that in such an establishment, 
things could go on with such strictness as 
this, and it was an additional trait in his 
royal highness’s honourable character, that 
he would not suffer any persons to be suf- 
ferers by omissions such as these. It so 
happened that in 1803, there were debts 
which could not be liquidated; and at 
this time, three times 60,000/. were given 
to his royal highness by anticipation. 
There were a number of obligations of 
honour due by his royal highness. One 
of them being a debt to the Elector of 
Hesse, or as it was then called, the Fo- 
reign Loan. One half of these were to 
be paid by commissioners appointed for 
the purpose; and the other half being an 
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obligation of honour, his royal highness 
took on himself. There were a number of 
creditors, from whose accounts a deduc- 
tion of ten per cent. was taken by the per- 
sons appointed to investigate them. From 
many this deduction was properly made, 
and from others not. But his royal 
highness thought himself in honour bound 
to pay this to them all. It was at this 
time clearly understocd that his income 
was to suffer no defalcation, but that a 
certain proportion of it was to be applied 
in payment of his debts. The income 
tax had then ceased, but being soon after 
renewed, by the strict letter of the law, 
his royal highness became subject to the 
property tax, by which means 12,000/. a 
year of that fund, which his officers had 
calculated upon for the discharge of his 
debts, was swallowed up, and produced a 
considerable embarrassment. In these 
cireumstances they went on for two or 
three years; and in the years 1808 or 
1809 there were other demands of a perso- 
nal nature which fell on his royal high- 
ness, and he, anxious to save the public 
from any fresh burden on account of his 
family in a time of war, himself discharg- 
ed this obligation, to the amount of 49,0004, 
These different sums, on which he had no 
idea he should have been called on to 
pay, amounted to 175,0001. These were 
assets which his royal highness had a right 
to calculate on, and which would have 
gone a considerable length in the pay- 
ment of his debts. There was, however, 
another peculiarity in the situation of his 
royal highness. He lived in a royal pa- 
lace, and for his house, unlike all other 
royal palaces, he had been obliged to pay 
taxes and other burdens, even where the 
furniture was not his own, to the amount 
of upwards of 4,000/.a year. He had 
even laid out sums of money in repairing 
and beautifying what. was really a royal 
palace. These sums in the whole would go 
nearly to the full payment of all the debts 
of his royal highness, excluding the fo- 
reign claims. Up to the year 1809, his 
royal highness had paid 12,000/. a year 
to the Princess of Wales, and from that 
time he had encreased it to 17,000). So 
that the amount of his obligations at this 
moment exceeded. 53,0001. a year; and; 
in the situation in which his royal high 
ness was now placed, having to step from 
Prince of Wales to Prince Regent, his 
first wish was, that those obligations of 
honour should not be defeated, while at 
the same time as little additional burden 
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és possible should be thrown on the coun- 
tty. If there was a measure calculated to 
t this object, he (Mr. Adam) thought 

the present was that measure. From 16 
to 17,000/. a year additional was ne- 
cessary to liquidate all these demands, and 
his royal highness could not, in these cir- 
cumstances, propose to hand over to the 
Civil List a greater sum than 50,000/. a 
ear. He was in hopes, however, that 

theaffairs of the Civil List might after 
this be carried on without any additional 
burden to the country: The Prince of 
Wales made no additional charge on the 
public omhis own account. Supposing for 
a moment he was to give up the 70,0001, ? 
Suppose he was to come to parliament, 
and ask of them as he did before? Ifhe 
addressed himself ad verecundiam of gen- 
tlemen, he could not doubt that they 
would think it proper that the whole 
amount of his royal highness’s debts 
should be paid. He (Mr. Adam) could 
say, that it was not the intention of his 
royal highness to set up his claim on ac- 
count of Cornwall; but, to his mind, it 
formed a strong feature in’ his royal high- 
ness’s‘case. Taking all the sums he had 
expended, and by which he had improved 
the royal palaces; all the sums he had 
paid, which never Prince before paid, 


amounting altogether to upwards of 
300,0007. besides his claim on account of 
Cornwall, on which subject anxious and 
deliberate opinions had been given, all in 
his royal highness’s favour, by a Lord 
Chancellor of England, a Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, and a Chief Justice of the 


court of Common Pleas: when these 
things were considered, and when his 
royal hightiess came and asked of parlia- 
ment only to enable him to fulfil the ho- 
nourable obligations he had entered’ into, 
he’ asked, ought not such a claim to pass, 
not only as nécessary, but by acclama- 
tion ? He (Mr. Adam) was one ofthe per- 
sons by whoni the’ trust to which he al- 
luded was forriied; and he could say, 


that not’ only had it not been’ impeded, 


but it Wad’ been accelerated by his’ royal 
highness, From his own property of 
Cornwall, about 60,0001. had been receiv- 
ed, all of which had gone in’ dischatge of 
his royal highness’s debts, except 3,0001. 
Of these he (Mr. Adam) hiniself had sent 
1,000/. to one, another 1,000. to a second, 
and the third 1,000/. to a third object of 
liberality, which did honour’ to the heart 
of his royal highness, [Hear, Hear!] Of 
the trustees by whoth his royal lighitiess’s 
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affairs were managed, he should say no- 
thing. The House would form their own 
judgment on that head. Besides himself, 
they consisted of col. M‘Mahon and Mr. 
Coutts, his royal highness’s banker. He 
trusted they had at least acted like honest 
men.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded in words to the following effect : 
I have now said all that is necessary to 
give the Committee a just impression of 
the situation and conduct of. his royal 
highness. I trust I have done it with per- 
fect respect and order as it regards the 
House, with sincerity to the country, and 
with fidelity to the Prince. This is pro- 
bably the last act of my parliamentary 
life—the last time I shall have an opportu- 
nity of addressing you within this House. 
Circumstances which it is of no conse- 
quence tu the world to know, have render- 


» ed it necessary for me to resume my pro~ 


fessional avocations. I hope, however, 


| I may indulge that elation of mind which 


can alone result from 2 consciousnéss of 
having acted right, and that I am closing 
a long political life, with the reflection 
that I have honestly discharged my duty. 
{Hear! hear! ] 

Mr. Brand stated, that if the ¢xplama- 
tion which had been just given by his hon. 
and jearnéd friend had been offered in an 
earlier stage of the debate, he should not 
have troubled the House with his objection. 
Although he was of opinion, that the pre- 
sent mode of meeting the exigency was 
not well selected; still he thought, after 
the candid statement just made, the House 
would no longer object to relieving the 
embarrassments of the Prince. 

Mr. Tierney said, that after the full and 
satisfactory statement of his respected 
friend, there could be but one feeling in 
that House, or the country, on the sub- 
ject of the Prince’s conduct as to his ho- 
nourable engagements’; nor could he help 
observing that there was no one to whom 
the honourable fulfilment of an honourable 
engagement could be better entrusted, than 
to one of such acknowledged accuracy 
and fidelity. It appeared that the Prince’s 
debts were’ in'a train to be disbursed, 


| when the plan was prevented, partly by the 


visitation of Providence and partly by the 
provisions of an act of that House. As the 
Prince had been placed in an unexpected 
situation, in which it was the duty of par- 
liamént to assist him, it was their duty to 
interfere between‘ the Prince and his cre- 
ditors, and to relieve those embarrassments 
which” its own enactments had brought 
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on; yethe disapproved of the proposed 
method of extinguishing these difliculties; 
it was one by which no saving would 
accrue to the country, and which would 
put the Prince under the unpleasant ap- 
pearance of drawing annually a large sum 
from the public. He hoped, therefore, 
that some member of higher authority than 
himself, and whose character of rank 
might place him beyond suspicion of a 
sinister motive, would speedily bring for- 
ward a specific motion to place the Prince 
in that situation in which all his well- 
wishers must wish to desire him, with his 
mind free from all anxiety, and capable of 
devoting its entire faculties to the public 
service 

The !4:h clause was then passed.—On 
the 15th cause being read, 

Mr. Giles opposed it, principally on the 
ground that it was incorrect to say that 
the deficiencies had been all made up, 
those arising in the year 1811 being not 
yet supplied. 

Mr. Brougham objecied strongly to what 
was here proposed; that in addition to a 
civil list already amounting to upwards of 
1,000 000/. a still farther addition of 
124,000/. should be made, and, that, too, 
out of a secret fund, without being appro- 
priated by partiament.—He also opposed 
he manner proposed by the right hon. 
aap Ra 99 of filling up the blank, because 

e found that the estimate of 1804 was 
framed upon three different successive Re- 
ports of Committees of that House, and he 
therefore submitted an amendment, which 
he did not wish however to press to a divi- 
sion, ‘ That instead of appiying to parlia- 
ment when the excess rose to 120,000/. 
the application should be made as soon as 
such excess amounted to the sum of 
10,000l.”” : 

A division being now called for, the 
gallery was cleared, and the numbers ap- 
peared to be 105 for the clause, 33 against 
it. The other clauses being then read, the 
House resumed, and the Report was order- 
ed to be received to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, January 28. 


Locat Mitiria.] Mr. H. Addington 
said, that understanding it to be the in- 
tention to introduce a new Local Militia 
Bill, and to dismiss those who had com- 
pleted their ‘four years service under .the 
present regulation, he thought it right 
that the House should be furnished with 
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certain documents on that subject before 
any step was taken in it, and for those do- 
cuments he should now move. He knew 
from his own experience, that in the corps, 
at the head of which he had the honour to 
be placed, consisting of 700 men, there 
were no less than 300 out of that number 
willing to remain, so that if a similar spirit 
existed in other corps, in the same propor- 
tion, the intended Bill would be rendered 
altogether unnecessary. He called upon 
the noble lord, who was the father of this 
measure (lord Castlereagh), and whom he 
was happy to see now in his place, to 
watch over itwith atruly parental attention; 
and he was confident that if proper care 
was taken, the country would at the end of 
the 4 years possess 40 or 50,000 effective 
Local Militia-men. He then moved, 

«* Thatthere be laid before this House, a 
Return of the whole Local Militia force of 
Great Britain, if complete, according to its 
present establishment, distinguishing the 
number in each county; also a return of 
the number of Local Militia-men, includ- 
ing non-commissioned officers and drum- 
mers, enrolled and serving at the period 
of their last respective training, specifying 
the numbers in each county; also a re-, 
turn of the number of men who will be en- 
titled to their discharge from the Local, 
Militia on or before the 25th of Decem- 
ber 1812, on account of their having com- 
pleted their four years service, specifying 
the numbers in each county.”’— Ordered. , 


PETITION FROM CAITHNESS RESPECTING 
Rerorm.or Paruament.}] Mr. Sinclair, 
said, that he had been instructed. by his, 
constituents to present to the House a Pe- 
tition, which he now held in his hand, exe, 
pressive of their sentiments on the subject 
of Parliamentary Reform. The anxiety, 
of the freeholdersof Caithness to take some, 
opportunity in the course of the present 
session, to recommend this measure to the. 
attention of the House, arose in some des, 
gree from the hardship to which they were 
at present subjected, in choosing a member 
alternately with the county of Bute (a 
county with which they were nowise con- 
nected, either in point of interests or of 
local situation) in consequence of which, 
they would have no representative in the 
ensuing parliament, to receive their in, 
structions or to attend to their interests. 
But this was not the principal, far, less the 
only inducement by which they were ac- 
tuated in laying this Petition before the 
House. They were no less anxious t@ 
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prove, that at the northern as well as the 
southern extremity of the empire, in Caith- 
ness as well as in Cornwall, the necessity of 
a temperate and effectual Reform in Par- 
liament was felt and acknowledged. 
When the state of the representation of 
Scotland should be brought under the con- 
sideration of the House, it would appear 
that the number both of the freeholders 
and of their representatives was by no 
means proportioned to the extent, to the 
importance, or to the population of that 
country, of which it was impossible to ad- 
duce a stronger instance than the case of 
that county which he had the honour to re- 
vresent, a county, which, however inferior 
to many in wealth and in extent, yielded to 
none in respectability or independence, 
but which, under the present system, was 
excluded, during every alternate parlia- 
ment, from all participation in the national 
councils, He should refrain on this occa- 
sion from making any observations on the 
general question of Parliamentary Reform, 
the propriety of which it was unnecessary 
at present to discuss. He trusted that the 
task of pointing out to the House, not only 
the extent of the evil, but the practicabi- 
lity as well asthe expediency of a safe 
and a sufficient remedy, would devolve 
upon some gentleman as anxious as he was 
for the success of the cause, and much 
more capable to do it justice. He should 
now eontent himself with moving for 
leave to bring up the Petition.—The fol- 
st Petition was then brought up and 
read : 


“Unto the Honourable the House of 
Commons, the Petition of the Free- 
holders of the County of Caithness, 
assembled at Wick upon the 26th day 
of August 1811, to elect a represen- 
tative to the Imperial Parliament of 
Great Britain. 


“Sheweth; That your Petitioners are 
deeply impressed with a sense of the res- 
ponsibility which attaches to them, in ex- 
ercising their constitutional right of de- 
puting a proper person to aid in the na- 
tional councils, and in the preservation of 
the liberties of the subject against en- 
Croachment; and feel themselves impe- 
Hously called upon to state to your ho- 
nourable House their conviction, that great 
and alarming innovations have been made 
upon this first and vital part of the British 
Constitution. 

“It is the firm persuasion of your 
Petitioners, that the constitution may be 


respecting Reform of Parliament. 


: 





restored to its genuine and original purity, 
by a recurrence to its first principles ; 
which, so far from endangering, will mani- 
festly tend to ensure its stability ; and they 
trust that your honourable House will re- 
ceive favourably a statement of those grie- 
vances which they foment, in common 
with the great majority of their fellow sub- 
jects, and in respectfully representing 
which to your honourable House, they 
conceive themselves to be exercising the 
undoubted right and privilege of the sub- 
ject. 

“Your Petitioners beg leave to state, 
that, in their humble opinion, the restora- 
tion of triennial parliaments would be a 
powerful check upon corrupt practices, 
by producing more frequent appeals to the 
constituent body ; and, asthe causes which 
led to their being formerly rendered sep- 
tennial have now ceased to operate, your 
Petitioners hope that your honourableHouse - 
will, in regard to the duration of parlia- 
ments, comply with the express wishes of 
the great bulk of the nation. Your Peti- 
tioners are satisfied, that, in the true spirit 
of the constitution, no pensioner, no place- 
man, or person in office under the crown, 
ought to elect, or to be elected, a represen- 
tative of the Commons in Parliament, with 
the exception of such members of the 
House of Commons, as his Majesty may 
chuse as his confidential servants, or of 
such as ought to be in the House for the 
dispatch of public business. 

“ Your Petitioners are convinced that 
many abuses have crept into the Jaws re- 
garding the election of representatives for 
counties and boroughs in Scotland ; that, 
under the present system, individuals may 
obtain a place amongst the freeholders, in 
amanner utterly inconsistent with the real 
intentions of the legislature ; whilst others 
are excluded from participating in the 
elective rights, who, from the interest they 
possess as landed proprietors in the county, 
ought not to be debarred from assisting in 
the choice of its representative. 

« Your Petitioners are humbly of épi- 
nion, that, in many other essential points, 
a temperate and effectual Reform would 
be highly expedient. Whilst they depre- 
cate every attempt at undue or unsafe in- 
novation, they are firmly convinced, that, 
by recurring to the first and genuine prin- 
ciples of the constitution, a House of Com- 
mons may be returned in a manner calcu- 
lated to diffuse universal satisfaction, under 
the sanction of whose wisdom and virtue 
such measuresmay be adopted, as may in- 
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crease the confidence. of the nation in their 
representatives, and, by enabling them to 
participate more extensively im the bless- 
ings of the constitution, will induce them 
to make every sacrifice for its defence and 
preservation, 

« May it therefore please your honour- 
able House, to take these premises into 
eonsideration, and to grant such relief as 
to your honourable House shall seem fit 
and proper.” 

Mr. Sinclair then moved, “‘ That the Pe- 
tition do lie on the table.””—Ordered. 


Bit to aMEND Insotvent DeEsrors’ 
Act.}] Lord Folkestone, in pursuance of 
his notice, rose to move for leave to bring 
in a Bill to extend the provisions of the 
Act of the 51st of his Majesty to Mary 
Ann Dix, whose case had lately been 
brought before the House (see p. 295.) 
and other persons similarly situated, under 
the writ ‘de excommunicato capiendo.’ 
Acts of the same description as the 51st of 
his Majesty had been at different times 
passed, most of which contained a clause 
for the relief of persons committed. for 
contempt, for non-payment of costs, and 
those who were suffering imprisonment 
under the writ he had just mentioned. 
This clause had not, however, been inserted 
Yast year, which he believed, had origi- 
nated in mistake. To rectify that error 
was the object of his present motion. 
He here thought it necessary to say one or 
two words, in consequence of what had 
fallen from a right hon. and learned friend 
of his (sir William Seott), in the course of 
the debate on a former evening. He 
regretted, that he was obliged to speak in 
the absence of that right hon. gentleman ; 
particularly as that absence, he under- 
stood, was occasioned by indisposition. 
The right hon. gentleman, in the progress 
of his. speech, had cast some aspersions, if 
he might use the term, on-the character of 
the gentleman, from whom he (lord F.) 
was supposed to have derived some of his 
information on the subject of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts: He felt it his’ duty to 
say, that the terms in which that person 
was mentioned, were perfectly unfounded, 
and perfectly unjust. The original case 
was not introduced from any feeling of 
Hostility’ towards these courts. It had 
been first mentioned to him (lord F.) by 
some most respectable inhabitants of 
Bristol, from feelings of humanity—that 
assistance might be extended to an unfor- 
twnate women ;, and the person who had 
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been alluded to, was applied to for informa. 
tion; as, having practised in those courts, 
he was acquainted with their constitution, 
He was called on, and did not officious) 
press forward. The noble lord said he 
made this statement, that the character of 
the individual who had been thus harshly 
treated, should bé set right in the opinion 
of his fellow citizens in Bristol. He had 
been actuated by no motives of malignity 
—feelings which were most foreign from 
his mind. And he felt convinced, if the 
right hon. gentleman: were present, he 
would concur in rendering justice to an 
individual, who had been hastily injured, 
The noble lord then moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the said 
act. 

The Hon. Mr. Herbert said he was res 
quested, in the absence of his right hom, 
friend (sir W. Scott) to set him right with 
the House on this subject. Considering 
the motion -of the noble lord as likely to 
be of very great benefit to the country, he 
should be very sorry that any thing should 
be said detrimental to the person, through 
whose information the subject had been 
brought before parliament. The fact was, 
his right hon. and learned friend conceived, 
at the moment, that the information had 
been given by some discontented proctor, 
and the papers with which the noble lord 
had favoured him, but which -were not 
before the House, exhibited, as he thought, 
much professional ignorance, joined. with 
an intention to blazon forth trifles to an 
extent which they did not deserve. Un- 
der this impression the words had been 
made use of. He had’only to add, that if, 
in the warmth of a. debate, into which his 
right hon. and learned friend had been 
dragged, he had said any thing offensive, 
ne. person could regret it more than he 

id, 

Mr. W. Smith said he understood from 
a quarter totally unconnected with his 
noble friend, that there was not a more 
respectable person in Bristol, than the one 
alluded to. He-was sure, if the right hon: 
gentleman who was now absent had known 
him, he would never have permitted such 
words to drop from his lips. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 

Lord Folkestone then moved, That leave 
be given to bring in a’ Bill to alter and 
amend the Act of the 39th of the King; 
for making perpetual an act of 33 Geo. 3, 
for the further relief of debtors, with re- 
spect to the imprisonment of their per-, 
[sons; and to oblige debtors, who shall 
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continue in execution in prison beyond a 
certain time, and for sums not exceed- 
ing what are mentioned in the Act, to 
make discovery, and deliver upon oath, 
their estates for their creditors’ benefit.— 
Leave was given; and his lordship soon 
afterwards brought in the Bills, which 
were read a first time. 


Orrices IN Reversion Biit.] Mr. 
Bankes said he should not delay the House 
with any observations on his present mo- 
tion, which he understood was not likely 
to meet with opposition from any part of 
the House. The Bill now in existence 
would expire on the 5th of February. It 
would ill become him to say that he did 
not intend this as a permanent measure, 
and it would also ill become the House 
after what had already passed. He should, 
therefore, without further preface, move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prohibit the 
granting of Offices in Reversion, or for 
joint lives, with benefit of survivorship.— 
Leave was accordingly given. 


Kine’s Hovustnotp Bitt.) On the 
question that the Report of this Bill be 
brought up, 

Mr. Brougham rose to state the insuper- 
able objections he felt to this new arrange- 


ment. After all the discussion the ques- 
tion had undergone, the House must be 
aware of the real nature and complexion 
of the measure then before them, and they 
ought not and would not lose sight of this 
fact, that they were dealing with a Bill to 
raise 70,000/. additional from the people. 
That circumstance, of itself, was sufficient 
to make them pause and demand inquiry. 
Several of his hon. friends had, in conse- 
quence, called for investigation on various 
peints; and, in answer to their demands, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and his hon. and learned friend the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Cornwall, had 
given what they termed explanations, but 
what he conceived the House had no right 
to receive as arguments sufficient to war- 
rant them in supporting this money Bill. 
This want of explanation was one great 
cause to prevent the House from enter- 
taining the measure. But the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in an- 
swer to the inquiries of -his hon. friends, 
observed, “ that this was a Bill to regulate 
his Majesty’s Household, and it was futile 
to answer it, by pointing out the grants 
made to sir Sidney Smith and a few others. 
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make those inquiries hereafter.” Now he 
(Mr. Brougham) would strenuously main- 
tain this proposition, that the two objects of 
inquiry into the accounts, and passing this 
Bill, were inseparably connected; and 
if inquiry was not instituted, the Bill ought 
not to pass. The bare fact, that a new 
Civil List was about to be arranged, -was 
sufficient to support him in this proposi- 
tion, that parliament ought not now te do 
that which it had never before done, to 
grant a sum of 70,000/. per annum, and to 
recognise and sanction an annual excess of 
124,0001. nay, of 9,000/. more than that, 
without a strict and detailed enquiry. Cur- 
sory explanations and elaborate speeches, 
however pleasant to individuals, did not 
afford a parliamentary ground of proceed- 
ing. To use the words of a right hon. 
gentleman, it was no more than the lan- 
guage of party, and the House must have 
evidence before it. What was the con- 
duct pursued in the year 1804, when a 
grant of only 60,000/. was asked? The 
House had then no less than three Select 
Committees, who, after a laborous investi- 
gation, reported to the House the neces- 
sity which occasioned the application. 
That was an accurate and parliamentary 
proceeding—a proceeding adopted by Mr. 
Pitt and lord Sidmouth—who, though they 
were able to descant, as well as the mi- 
nisters of the present day, on the general 
necessity of providing for the royal family, 
and could expatiate on the high price of 
provisions, and the depreciation of Bank- 
notes, yet knew the duty they owed their 
country too well to call on the House to 
grant money on their speeches and repre- 
sentations. They did not depend on fine 
turned periods, in matters of mere arith- 
metic and calculation: no, they sent the 
matter to be investigated by a Committee. 
There was nothing, in the present in- 
stance, that should relax the constitutional 
jealousy which the House ought to feel in 
granting money; on the contrary, the 
accounts on the-table should excite it in a 
greater degree than ordinary; and the 
House had no right to receive individual 
assertions, however respectable the party 
making them, as a ground for voting an 
annual sum of 70,000/.—The hon, and 
learned gentleman next adverted to seve- 
ral of the items, which were mentioned 
last night, connected with the diplomacy 
of the country. The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had also at- 
tempted a verbal explanation of the sums 
given to marquis Wellesley and sir Sid- 
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ney Smith. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury too (Mr. Arbuthnot) with an ingenu- 
ousness, fairness, and manliness, which it 
was impossible not to admire, came for- 
ward, when his case was challenged; but 
how did he come forward? He gave the 
House no explanation—he only challenged 
inquiry, and said, that the greatest favour 
which he could receive from the House, 
was a full and rigid inquiry. If he re- 
collected right, this was the substance of 
what had been stated by that right hon. 
gentleman, and he acted very properly. 
Instead of attempting explanation in a 
place. where it could never be satis- 
factory, he had challenged inquiry. 
.As to the expences which a foreign 
envoy might be put to in case of an 
unforeseen accident, such as a rupture 
with the court at which he was resident, 
it. might happen that they were necessa- 
rily very great; and he did not doubt but 
this really might be the case of the gen- 
tleman who had been at Constantinople ; 
-but still he contended, that this was no 
ground for refusing investigation. He 
might also instance the case of the mar- 
quis Wellesley. It might happen that 
during the three or four months, when he 
.was at Cadiz, he was justified in incurring 
an. expence of 15 or 16,000/. besides the 
sums also then expended by Mr. Henry 
Wellesley; but it was certainly proper 
that this should be explained. No man 
could be more averse to the entertainment 
of any mean jealousy as to what was ne- 
“cessary to support the dignity of foreign 
envoys than he was, and particularly with 
respect to that branch of it which ought 
-never to be discussed in that House, name- 
-ly, Secret Service money. But there was 
another description of items which were 
Not prima facie entitled to the same degree 
of credit. He alluded to the bills for 
10,2791. drawn by a noble person, stated to 
be a baron he believed; though as he was 
not yery conversant in the Red-book, he 
could not say whether or not he was abaron 
of this country. He believed, however, he 
was not of this country. This person was, 
if he recollected right, named baron Hu- 
bert.—[The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whispered over the table, that his name 
was Hubet.J—Then, said Mr. Broug. 
ham, I take upon me to say, that he is 
not a baron of this country. He said 
he would not join in any cry against fo- 
reigners. He did not object to their being 
employed occasionally in an army, nor 
would he object to their being sometimes 
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employed by us in a diplomatic capacity, 
though certainly this was more questiona- 
ble ; but if this foreign baron, whose name 
he could not exactly remember, had drawn 
for a sum of 10,279/. he thought he was 
not arguing on too ‘high a ground, if he 
said that that of itself was a sufficient 
ground of inquiry. But there were other 
grounds. It was, no doubt, reasonable 
that ministers ought to be allowed a sum, 
in addition to their salary, for their ex- 
pences; but he could not see why a per- 
son who had been appointed to a diplo- 
matic situation, and had never acted, nor 
sailed, nor even moved from London, 
should be entitled to an allowance of 
4,5001. for plate. My lord Cathcart was 
stated to have received for plate, previous 
to his mission to Petersburgh, a sum to 
this amount, and he had never made a 
single movement on the subject of this 
mission. There were other items, of con- 
siderably greater amount, and all of them 
spoke the same language—the language of 
suspicion and inquiry—to the House, 
Ministers could not look to 1804 as a pre- 
cedent for them. They spoke a language 
which was formerly unknown here. Mr. 
Pitt and lord Sidmouth never spurned at 
giving any information required of them; 
but surely it was more necessary now, 
when much larger grants were required, 
and after seven or eight years of war, 
which had loaded the country witb taxes, 
which certainly were, to say the least of 
them, the utmost that the people could 
bear.—There were other points which 
certainly required consideration, and to 
which he -would shortly advert. Among 
these was the situation of the Prince Re- 
gent. That situation no man could la- 
ment more than himself. It was certainly 
an ignominious and degrading state. He 
would say that the act of the 35th of the 
King had done more to injure, vilify, and 
degrade the executive in the eyes of the 
people of this country, than any thing 
which had taken place in our times. He 
was shocked at the degradation to which 
that person was reduced who was one day 
to wear the crown. By that act the lan- 
guage held out was, that the person who 
was one day to wear the crown, was not 
fit to be trusted with the management of 
his own concerns; that he would, if left to 
himself, act so as to defraud bis creditors. 
No measure could have been adopted more 
calculated than this to stigmatise and vilify 
the person who in the course of nature 
was to succeed to the crown. His hon. 
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and learned friend, the Chancellor of the 
duchy of Cornwall, had stated the most 
‘humiliating and disgusting details respeet- 
ing the treatment of the Prince in these 
‘Bills, and from the authors of these Bills 
in 1795 ; but he would ask, notwithstand- 
ing the confidence which it was very na- 
tural to place in any statement made by 
his hon. and learned friend, if they were 
at liberty to rely on his statement, when 
they had not only no power of putting 
questions to him, and when he had stated 
many particulars not from his own know- 
ledge, and which he could not possibly 
know. How could the House place a con- 
fidence in this report, which was never 
asked before on any similar occasion ? 
Did they believe that all these debts were 
paid? Ali this they were bound to say, or 
to say that which would go farther to stul- 
tify the House in the eyes of the country, 
than any thing which it was well possible 
to conceive, that whether they had ground 
or not for believing, they were determin- 
ed to give credit.—There were many 
other particulars which called loudly upon 
the House to pause. Was it fit to sanc- 
tion a constant arrear of the civil list ex- 
penditure of 124,000/. above the estimate 
of 1804, without knowing one item of 
those arrears which they were about to 


sanction? If this growing arrear was to 
be sanctioned by the authority of parlia- 
ment, they were saying that the arrear 
since 1804 had been justly incurred, be- 
cause they would have no other stage for 


taking the matter into consideration. ‘Was 
the House prepared to sanction this state- 
ment, without having one item of expla- 
nation? But then, as there was no want 
of speaking, whatever other want there 


might be in that House, they would be: 


told, that so great was the depreciation on 
account of the overgrowing bullion circu- 
lation, that what was sufficient in 1804, 
would not be sufficient in, the right hon. 
gentleman would say perhaps, 1812. He 
would not say that—for the fact was, that 
it was not sufficient in 1805. In the year 
1805 there was an arrear on the Civil list; 
and unless one year’s depreciation of the 
bullion, for so the gentlemen were pleased 
to term it, should have been so great as to 
account for this effect, how was he to ac- 
count for this increase of nearly 130,0001. 
above the estimate of 1804? This argu- 
ment of the depreciation, therefore, if 
good for any thing, must have been ap- 
plicable in 1805. But, said the right hon. 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there 
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might be some items of the expence of 
1805 incurred in 1804; but how would 
this account for the excess of 1806 and 
1807? Unless, then, the depreciation had 
attained its maximum in 1805, the argu- 
ment was good for nothing.—The hon. 
and learned gentleman then went into 
some particulars respecting the arrears of 
the civil list.—In contrasting the sixteen 
years previous to 1804, with the seven 
which succeeded it, it would be found, 
that during the latter period, the civil list 
was annually larger, by 240,000/. than in 
the former. Comparisons had been drawn 
between the expences of an earlier period, 
and those of the present day; and here he 
begged gentlemen to consider how diffe- 
rently this question was dealt with in the 
last and in the present reign. When 
George the 2nd came to the throne, parlia- 
ment agreed to give him 700,000I. per ann. 
for his civil list; and if the funds on which 
that sum was chargeable did not produce 
sufficient, parliament were to make up 
the deficit. There was no bargain respect- 
ing any overplus. After the expiration of 
20 years, a deficit of 420,000/. of those 
funds had occurred. This sum was ac- 
cordingly made good by parliament. It 
happened, however, that these funds in 
time increased beyond the estimate, and 
during the remaining thirteen years of his 
reign there was a surplus of 115,0002. 
How was this surplus dealt with by this 
honest and conscientious Prince? It was 
not considered as private property; it 
was not laid out in the purchasing of lands, 
as might have been done; but he allowed 
it to accumulate, and paid over the sum ‘to 
the Exchequer, for the relief of the people 
from whom it was drawn, as well as the 
amount of the Droits of Admiralty, which 
had accumulated, after one of the most 
brilliant and successful wars which was 
ever waged to the glory of any people. 
He did not think of laying out any part 
of this sum in the purchase of freehold 
and copyhold estates, (Hear, hear!) re- 
peatedly from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) The right hon. gentleman 
seemed to be so mightily taken with the 
precedent, that he would advise him to a 
repetition of it, at a time when there 
was a much greater occasion for it.— 
The hon. and Jearned gentleman next 
instanced the conduct of Queen Anne, 
who paid 100,000/. in aid of the taxes 
out of the privy purse, besides having 
built Blenheim, and several churches and 
Pea It was a precedent which 
(2 C) 
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he thought might be followed with ad- 
vantage. The attention of the House 
had been sedulously directed to the care 
which it was deemed right to take for the 
support of the dignity of the royal per- 
sonage on whose behalf this bill was in- 
troduced, as well as to enforce the abso- 
lute necessity of maintaining two distinct 
courts, but as yet he had heard nothing 
from either side of the House regarding 
another royal personage, who, in the 
event of a demise of the crown, would 
be raised to the dignity of Queen of Great 
Britain. He did not wish to press this 
subject upon the House, as he felt sure 
that it need only be hinted at, in order 
that its importance should be felt and ac- 
knowledged. The truth was, that all the 
solicitude for what was called dignity, 
had been misnamed, and that it resolved 
itself upon due examination into an at- 
tempt to support a separate influence ; 
since 21 officers were appointed, who 
either filled, or might occupy, seats in the 
legislature. If it were true, that fewer 
attendants upon the person administering 
the regal power were requisite, they 
cught to be diminished, and those officers 
who were removed from the Prince might 
be appointed to attend upon the King; 
but here the attempt was far different, for 
although twenty-one of the old servants 
of the crown were removed, their places 
were to be supplied by new appointments 
to the same extent, the only effect of 
which would be, that the influence of the 
Queen was augmented, but no addition 
was made to the dignity of the King. 
The remote possibility of the ultimate 
recovery of his Majesty, although now 
as well as last year, his speedy restora- 
tion had been so sanguinely expected and 
prophesied by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, could in no way justify any such 
establishment. It appeared by records, 
which it was not necessary to quote, that 
the House had never yet voted so large 
a sum as that now required, in aid of the 
civil list, without formal preliminary in- 
quiry, and yet ministers, at a time when 
the vote of every shilling ought to be 
most severely scrutinized, ventured to 
make this most unconstitutional demand. 
—With respect to the formation of a 
distinct court, over which the Queen was 
to preside, no investigation could remove 
his objection: but into the voluminous 


documents laid upon the table, he could: 


not imagine that a more proper time than 
the present could be found for investiga- 
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tion, and it was wholly unbecoming in 
the House to refuse examination into the 
comparative small amounts they contain- 
ed, when the great demands for the ser- 
vice of the state were met by the people 
with such confidential readiness. He 
warned the right hon. gentleman of the 
consequences of a refusal, and set be- 
fore him, as an example, the precedent 
of the year 1804. 

Mr. Rose allowed that enquiry ought 
to take place, as broad a one as possible, 
but not such as to impede the progress 
of the bill. In opposition to the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
he contended that great grants had fre- 
quently been made to the civil list, with- 
out any enquiry whatever; and he in- 
stanced cases in the reigns of Queen Anne 
and George 1, and 2, in proof of his as- 
sertion.- The hon. and learned gentleman 
said that George 2 did not lay out the 
surplus of his revenue in the purchase of 
freehold and copyhold estates. What 
sovereign had ever done so in this coun- 
try? None. He asserted positively, that 
no sovereign had ever laid out a shilling 
of the civil list revenue in that way. It 
was impossible that he should do so. His . 
present Majesty had waived the various 
revenues of his predecessor, and had ac- 
cepted a specific sum of 800,0001. ; be- 
ing 20,0001. less than the revenue of 
George 2. He entered into a statement 
of the further parliamentary grants that 
had been made to his Majesty, the whole 
of which amounted only to 2,419,000). 
being an average during his reign of 
93,000/. a year. And let it be consider- 


Led, that since the year 1710, money had 


been depreciated to nearly half its value 
at that period. Adverting to what the. 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, of 
the munificence of Queen Anne, he ob- 
served,*that so far from Blenheim having 
been built out of the royal purse, it had 
been commenced by parliamentary grants, 
which being interrupted by the Tory ad- 
ministration, the building was completed 
at the expence of the duke of Marl- 
borough, who was subsequently remu- 
nerated by another parliamentary vote. 
He trusted that the House would not he- 
sitate in allowing the bill to pass; and 
if they thought proper, they might af- 
terwards institute an inquiry into some 
of the minor details alluded to. 

Mr. Bennet considered it to be a duty 
he owed to his constituents to oppose all 
grants of the public money, unless there 
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appeared a necessity for such grants being 

“made. Besides, in this Bill there was not 
only to be considered the money given, 
‘but the influence to be created, and above 
all the influence of the crown in the House 
of Commons. He wished to direct the at- 
tention of the House to that part of the 
subject. But setting aside all discussions 
on recent events, it was fit to be examined, 
what had been the conduct of our an- 
cestors, when questions of a similar nature 
were agitated. 

In the 16th session of the 2nd parlia- 
ment of Charles the second, known by the 
name of the Pensioned Parliament, com- 
plaints were frequently made of the influ- 
ence of the crown in the House of Com- 
mons. In the 2d session of the 3rd par- 
liament, the subject was revived, when 
sir Stephen Fox, who had the management 
of the Secret Service money, was made to 
name the members of the last Pensioned 
Parliament who had received money from 
the crown: he named from 30 to 40 per- 
sons who had pensions from 2 to 500/. a 
year each. Before the House could pro- 
ceed against these persons, the parliament 
was dissolved. In the 4th parliament of 
Charles the second, the Commons came to 
the following Resolutions. Dec. 30, 1680. 
“ Resolved unanimously, That no mem- 
ber of this House shall accept of any of- 
fice, or place of profit from the crown, 
without the leave of this House; or any 
promise of any such office or place of pro- 
fit during such time as he shall continue 
a member of this House: and, That all 
offenders therein shall be expelled this 
House.” It was then maintained by sir 
Francis Winnington (and our ancestors, 
though following .the Pensioned Parlia- 
ment, had but a limited experience of 
those evils which we their posterity have 
felt:) who had been an eye witness of 
those disgraceful scenes, he ventured to 
describe to many of those who had been 
sharers in the disgrace, “ That allof those 
who had pensions and most of those who 
had offices, voted all of aside, as they 
were directed by some great officer, as 
exactly as if their business in this House 
had been to preserve their pensions and 


offices, and not to make laws for the good | 


of them who sent them here. That they 
were so far from being the true representa- 
tives of the people, that they were a dis- 
tinct middle interest between the king and 
the people, and their chief business was to 
serve the end of some great minister of 


state, though never se opposite to the true 
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interest of the nation.”” While the parlia- 
ment was engaged in these discussions, it 
was suddenly dissolved. In the 4th ses- 
sion of the 2nd parliament of king Wil- 
liam, the House of Commons once more 
revived the question, and a Bill, known by 
the name of the Place Bill, was introduced, 
passed this House, but was rejected in the 
Lords by a majority of two. It was re- 
vived the next session, again passed this 
House without much opposition, and was 
agreed to by the Lords; but king Wil- 
liam was advised to refuse his consent. 
Thereupon the House of Commons resolved, 
« That it is the opinion of this Committee” 
(the House being in a Grand Committee 
on the State of the Nation:) “ that who- 
ever advised the king not to give the royal 
assent to the Act, touching free and im- 
partial Proceedings in Parliament, which 
was to redress a grievance and to take off 
a scandal from the proceedings of the 
Commons in parliament, is an enemy to 
their majesties and the kingdom.” In 
another Resolution they say, “ That the 
act tended much to the clearing the re« 
putation of this House.” 

The hon. gentleman professed it not to 
be his intention to pass any panegyric 
upon the motives of those who supported 
the Place Bill in the time of king William. 
It was, however, to be remembered, that 
their votes were in unison with those of the 
Whigs in the time of Charles the second, 
when the corrupt influence of the crown 
first began to be felt: nor should it be 
forgotten, that the Bill was supported by 
men ofall parties and descriptions in that 
House ; by men of the greatest integrity, 
of the first rate abilities, and of the most 
enlightened and rational views, who, dis- 
agreeing in many points, agreed in these, 
that parliament was not to become the 
great grievance of the nation, and that the 
giving away of the public money among 
themselves and becoming the hired and 
pensioned servants of the crown, were Vi0= 
lations of their duties to the people. 

Neither did the hon. gentleman propose 
to go the length of the Bill in disqualify- 
ing all the servants of the crown ; as there 
was a wide distinction to be taken, be- 
tween those ministers of the crown who 
were at the same time servants of the peo- 
ple, and that herd of household retainers and 
inferior officers ofthe government, who seem 
to be of no other use than to swell the 
train of the minister, and to vote accord- 
ing to his orders, however hostile to the 
wishes or contrary to the interests of the 
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nation. In an act of the 13th of king 
William, entitled, “ An Act for the fur- 
ther Limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
subject,’ it was enacted, ‘ That from 
and alter the death of the king and prin- 
cess Anne, no person who has any office 
or place of profit under the king, or who 
receives a pension from the crown, shall 
be capable of serving as a member of the 
House of Commons.’ This act was re- 
pealed by the 4th of queen Anne. The 
6th of Anne disqualifies persons holding 
offices created since the 25th of Octeber 
4705, or that shall hereafter be created : 
and enacts that every member shall vacate 
his seat upon the acceptance of office, 
with, however, the liberty of re-election. 
These acts were mentioned, not only to 
shew the anxiety of our ancestors to lessen 
the influence of the crown in this House, 
but also to shew that by the last, the impro- 
priety of members of parliament holding 
offices under the crown was recognized. 
Various attempts were made in the reigns 
of Anne, George the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
with various success, for the diminution of 
this influence. In 1780, a vote was 


passed against the increased influence of 
the crown, and declaring the necessity of its 
diminution. This vote was given in conse- 


quence of the petitions and remonstrances 
and addresses from all parts of the kingdom ; 
for the people prayed, though hitherto they 
have prayed in vain, for rigid frugality, 
for the abolition of sinecures, useless 
places, exorbitant emoluments, unmerited 
pensions, and the unconstitutional influ- 
ence of the crown. 

- The honourable gentleman then asked, 
if there were no recent events that called 
for the interference of parliament? Was 
not the appointment of four members of 
that House to places under the crown 
worthy of consideration? It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to argue the question 
or rest his case upon any single example, 
however flagrant and insulting: but upon 
the accumulated and aggregated mass of 
public abuses against which every man in 
the country, but those who profited by 
these abuses in possession, expectancy, 
or reversion, was at this hour raising his 
indignant voice. One case, however. 
namely, that of col. M’Mahon, ought not 
to be so passed over. If the Regent’s mi- 
nisters were determined to make their 
stand upon Sinecure places, if they were 
resolved to grant no one prayer of the 
people of iéngland, to abate not one shil- 
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ling from their burthens, or abolish one 
office, though reported against by two, 
Committees of parliament, did it not occur 
to them, that some gallant friendless officer 
might be found who deserved reward; and. 
though the rigid duties of this House might 


‘compel them to question the propriety of 


the mode, no man would have questioned 
the claim; and the Regent’s ministers 
would not only have stood acquitted of 
the suspicion of having endeavoured by 
criminal compliances to purchase royal, 
favour, but they would have had to shew, 
that where the claimants were many and. 
the rewards few, they had bestowed them. 
where the voice of the country thought 
they were most merited. But was this 
the character of col. M’Mahon’s ap-. 
pointment ? What were his services? 
What had he done to merit public re- 
muneration? What claim had he to one, 
shilling of the public money? He was an 
honourable man, and so they were ail 
honourable men, but was he not amply 
rewarded for his services to the Prince, by 
the situation he holds in his family ? 

But it had been said, there was no need 
of such reform, asthe number of persons 
sitting in parliament holding offices, were 
fewer now than at the period of the Revo- 
lution, or during the American war. To 
shew that the evil was lessened, was no 
conclusive argument to silence those who 
contended that it ought not to exist at all. 
What that evil was, every man’s experi- 
ence must tell him. The history of the 
country will show that most of the bur- 
thens we bear and many of our misfortunes 
may be traced to the influence of the crown 
in his House. 

There were, too, persons who main- 
tained what they are pleased to term the 
due influence of the crown, The question 
to be debated was not where due influence 
ends and undue begins; but the direct 
influence of the crown in this House, like 
that which is used by members of parlia- 
ment towards their constituents: the law 
calls it bribery, and that in the most offen- 
sive sense. But one would suppose by this 
strain of argument that the crown was in 
danger, that it could hardly maintain a 
precarious existence: Was that its real, 
situation? Was a revenue of eighty 
millions, an army and navy of the mag- 
nitude to which they had reached ;—the 
circumstance of every fifth man in the 


kingdom being a candidate for public of- 


fice; — were these proofs of such decay: 
of strength, or was there a rank so dis 
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dipguished, or station so obscure, as had 
not something to gain or to lose, to hope 
or to fear, from the favour or displeasure 
of the crown? If, indeed, these were proofs 
of the diminished authority of government 
to warrant filling parliament with place- 
men and pensioners, it might be asked of 
these advocates for a feeble and powerless 
monarchy, when they would be satisfied 
of its strength? 

But if a parliament was free from such 
an influence, if it were modelled upon the 
purest form, would the crown be in dan- 
ger; would the government stop? Is it 
meant to be argued that placemen and 
pensioners are the bulwarks of the monar- 
chy ; and that the constitution is in danger 
if the parliament be not patched ? Would 
not 658 gentlemen free from this con- 
taminating influence have a due regard 
to the constitution under which they lived ? 
—if money was wanted for just and ne- 
cessary wars, would they not grant it?— 
if for the proper splendour of the crown, 
would they refuse it? or would they not 
be as ready as any pensioned parliament 
that ever sat, to place at the disposal of 
the crown, the hearts, and the hands, and 
the purses of its people?—A parliament 
of this description would not plunge the 
country in unjust and unnecessary wars 
against its own kindred and its own sub- 
jects, nor would it keep up a code of merci- 
less proscription and odious intolerance. 
They would not support any and every 
minister solely because he was appointed 
by the crown; nor shift round and turn 
when eaprice or bigotry, religious or poli- 
tical, or. an entire want of principle, in- 
duced the crown to change or to keep its 
advisers. ‘They would not entrench them- 
selves against public criticism, by pri- 
vileges of doubtful law and odious exer- 
cise, in imitation of that Tory faction in 
the time of king William, who first found 
it necessary to distinguish between the 
House of Commons and the people. Nor 
would they acquit from blame, and screen 
from punishment, men who had wasted their 
gallant soldiery in expeditions begun in 
ignorance and persevered into the destruc- 
tion of the miserable victims to the folly 
and incapacity of their commanders. And 
above all, such a parliament would never 
have consented to that Bill of Indemnity, 
which, placing under the protection of the 
law:men who had broken all lawy fur- 
nished by that fatal example impunity 
to crime, and by stifling the voice of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, forced 
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men to look to some other quarter besides: 
English law and English government, if 
not for protection, at least for revenge.. 
It was, then, for these reasons he intended 
to propose a clause disqualifying all those 
who should hold offices.under the. Bill 
from sitting in the House of Gommons. 
Mr. Sheridan said, he agreed with many 
parts of the speech of the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, but thought he 
had not quite done himself justice ; for he 
had not only put the House in possession 
of his future motion, but of his future 
speech. With regard ‘to those points of 
his speech which went to object to offices 
being granted to members of that House, 
he should agree with his hon. friend, (if 
he would permit him so to call him) if he 
could do away ancient and deep-rooted 
prejudices. If his hon. friend could per- 
suade all noblemen and persons of a cer- 
tain rank in life to forego their wishes for 
such offices as the Post-master-General’s, 
and others of the like kind, he should: be 
very happy to coincide withhim. There 
was one part of his speech, however, in 
which he could not agree with his hon. 
friend, and that was, where he arraigned 
the appointment of colonel M’Mahon, 
and argued, that ministers had been actu-. 
ated in their conduct on that occasion, 
with a view to curry favour and increase 
their influence with the Prince. Now 
every one who knew colonel M’Mahon 
rust be sensible that his conduct in the 
service of the Prince had been highly ho- 
nourable, and such as deserved the par- 
ticular marks of favour with which his 
royal highness had honoured him. His 
hon. friend had said, that he believed 
colonel M’Mahon to be an honourable 
man. He thoughtsotoo. They were all 
honourable men; but his hon. friend did 
not see what right colonel M’Mahon had 
tothe public money. As to the right, 
there were certainly more ways than one 
of deserving remuneration for long, tried, 
and faithful services; and in appointing: 
him to the office in question, no doubt the 
Prince was actuated by such motives as he 
thought just and right. If his hon. friend 
thought the place ought to be abolished, let 
him make a motion on the subject ;. and if 
the House should be of the same opinion, 
he had nodoubt colonel M’ Mahon would 
willingly resign it. He (Mr. Sheridan) 
was not in the House when the ¢ha- 
racter of colonel M’Mahon was some 
time ago canvassed on a similar men-’ 


tion of the appointment, and when ee: 
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nation. In an act of the 13th of king 
William, entitled, “An Act for the fur- 
ther Limitation of the Crown, and better 
securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
subject,’ it was enacted, ‘ That’ from 
and after the death of the king and prin- 
cess Anne, no person who has any office 
or place of profit under the king, or who 
receives a pension from the crown, shall 
be capable of serving as a member of the 
House of Commons.”’ This act was re- 
pealed by the 4th of queen Anne. The 
6th of Anne disqualifies persons holding 
offices created since the 25th of October 
4705, or that shall hereafter be created : 
and enacts that every member shall vacate 
his seat upon the acceptance of office, 
with, however, the liberty of re-election. 
These acts were mentioned, not only to 
shew the anxiety of our ancestors to lessen 
the influence of the crown in this House, 
but also to shew that by the last, the impro- 
prietv of members of parliament holding 
offices under the crown was recognized, 
Various attempts were made in the reigns 
of Anne, George the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 
with various success, for the diminution of 
this influence. In 1780, a vote was 
passed against the increased influence of 
the crown, and declaring the necessity of its 
diminution. This vote was given in conse- 
quence of the petitions and remonstrances 
and addresses from all parts of the kingdom ; 
for the people prayed, though hitherto they 
have prayed in vain, for rigid frugality, 
for the abolition of sinecures, useless 
places, exorbitant emoluments, unmerited 
pensions, and the unconstitutional influ- 
ence of the crown. 

» The honourable gentleman then asked, 
if there were no recent events that called 
for the interference of parliament? Was 
not the appointment of four members of 
that House to places under the crown 
worthy of consideration? It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to argue the question 
or rest his case upon any single example, 
however flagrant and insulting: but upon 
the accumulated and aggregated mass of 
public abuses against which every man in 
the country, but those who profited by 
these abuses in possession, expectancy, 
or reversion, was at this hour raising his 
indignant voice. One case, however. 
namely, that of col, M’Mahon, ought not 
to be so passed over. If the Regent’s mi- 
nisters were determined to make their 
stand upon Sinecure places, if they were 
resolved to grant no one prayer of the 
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ling from their burthens, or abolish one. 
office, though reported against by two. 
Committees of parliament, did. it not occur 
to them, that some gallant friendless officer: 
might be found who deserved reward; and- 
though the rigid duties of this House might 


‘compel them to question the propriety of 


the mode, no man would have questioned 
the claim; and the Regent’s ministers 
would not only have stood acquitted of 
the suspicion of having endeavoured by 
criminal compliances to purchase royal, 
favour, but they would have had to shew, 
that where the claimants were many and 
the rewards few, they had bestowed them. 
where the voice of the country thought 
they were most merited. But was this 
the character of col. M’Mahon’s ap- 
pointment? What were his services? 
What had he done to merit public re- 
muneration? What claim had he to one, 
shilling of the public money? He was an 
honourable man, and so they were all 
honourable men, but was he not amply 
rewarded for his services to the Prince, by 
the situation he holds in his family ? 

But it had been said, there was no need 
of such reform, asthe number of persons 
sitting in parliament holding offices, were 
fewer now than at the period of the Revo- 
lution, or during the American war. To 
shew that the evil was lessened, was no 
conclusive argument to silence those who 
contended that it ought not to exist at all. 
What that evil was, every man’s experi- 
ence must tell him. The history of the 
country will show that most of the bur- 
thens we bear and many of our misfortunes 
may be traced to the influence of the crown 
in his House. 

There were, too, persons who main- 
tained what they are pleased to term the 
due influence of the crown, The question 
to be debated was not where due influence 
ends and undue begins; but the direct 
influence of the crown in this House, like 
that which is used by members of parlia- 
ment towards their constituents: the law 
calls it bribery, and that in the most offen- 
sive sense. Butone would suppose by this 
strain of argument that the crown was in 
danger, that it could hardly maintain a 
precarious existence: Was that its real 
situation? Was a revenue of eighty 
millions, an army and navy of the mag- 
nitude to which they had reached ;—the 
circumstance of every fifth man in the 
kingdom being a candidate for public of- 
fice; — were these proofs of such decay. 


people “ Kngland, to abate not one shil- t* strength, or was there arank so dis- 
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sipguished, or station so obscure, as had 
not something to gain or to lose, to hope 
or to fear, from the favour or displeasure 
of the crown? If, indeed, these were proofs 
of the diminished authority of government 
te warrant filling parliament with place- 
men and pensioners, it might be asked of 
these advocates for a feeble and powerless 
monarchy, when they would be satisfied 
of its strength? 

But if a parliament was free from such 
an influence, if it were modelled upon the 
purest form, would the crown be in dan- 
ger 5 would the government stop? Is it 
meant to be argued that placemen and 
pensioners are the bulwarks of the monar- 
chy ; and that the constitution is in danger 
if the parliament be not patched ? Would 
not 658 gentlemen free from this con- 
taminating influence have a due regard 
to the constitution under which they lived ? 
—if money was wanted for just and ne- 
cessary wars, would they not grant it?— 
if for the proper splendour of the crown, 
would they refuse it? or would they not 
be as ready as any pensioned parliament 
that ever sat, to place at the disposal of 
the crown, the hearts, and the hands, and 
the purses of its people?—A parliament 
of this description would not plunge the 
country in unjust and unnecessary wars 
against its own kindred and its own sub- 
jects, nor would it keep up a code of merci- 
less proscription and odious intolerance. 
They would not support any and every 
minister solely because he was appointed 
by the crown; nor shift round and turn 
when eaprice or bigotry, religious or poli- 
tical, or. an entire want of principle, in- 
duced the crown to change or to keep its 
advisers. ‘They would notentrench them- 
selves against public criticism, by pri- 
vileges of doubtful law and odious exer- 
cise, in imitation of that Tory faction in 
the time of king William, who first found 
it necessary to distinguish between the 
House of Commons and the people. Nor 
would they acquit from blame, and screen 
from punishment, men who had wasted their 
gallant soldiery in expeditions begun in 
ignorance and persevered into the destruc- 
tion of the miserable victims to the folly 
and incapacity of their commanders. And 
above all, such a parliament would never 
have consented to that Bill of Indemnity, 
which, placing under the protection of the 
law men who had broken all laws fur- 
nished by that fatal example impunity 
to crime, and by stifling the voice of the 
Oppressed against the oppressor, forced 
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men to look to some other quarter besides: 
English law and English government, if 
not for protection, at least for revenge, 
It was, then, for these reasons he intended. 
to propose a clause disqualifying all those 
who should hold offices. under the Bill 
from sitting in the House of Gommons, 
Mr. Sheridan said, he agreed with many 
parts of the speech of the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down, but thought he 
had not quite done himself justice ; for he 
had not only put the House in possession 
of his future motion, but of his future 
speech. With regard to those points of 
his speech which went to object to offices 
being granted to members of that House, 
he should agree with his hon. friend, (if 
he would permit him so to call him) if he 
could do away ancient and deep-rooted 
prejudices. If his hon. friend could per- 
suade all noblemen and persons of a cer- 
tain rank in life to forego their wishes for 
such offices as the Post-master-General’s, 
and others of the like kind, he should: be 
very happy to coincide withhim. There 
was one part of his speech, however, in 
which he could not agree with his hon. 
friend, and that was, where he arraigned’ 
the appointment of colonel M’Mahon, 
and argued, that ministers had been actu-. 
ated in their conduct on that occasion, 
with a view to curry favour and increase 
their influence with the Prince. Now 
every one who knew colonel M’Mahon 
must be sensible that his conduct in the 
service of the Prince had been highly ho- 
nourable, and such as deserved the par- 
ticular marks of favour with which his 
royal highness had honoured him. His 
hon. friend had said, that he believed 
colonel M’Mahon to be an honourable 
man. Hethoughtso too. They were alt 
honourable men; but his hon. friend did 
not see what right colonel M’Mahon had 
tothe public money. As to the right, 
there were certainly more ways than one 
of deserving remuneration for long, tried, 
and faithful services; and in appointing. 
him to the office in question, no doubt the 
Prince was actuated by such motives as he 
thought just and right. If his hon. friend 
thought the place ought to be abolished, let 
him make a motion on the subject ;. and if 
the House should be of the same opinion, 
he had nodoubt colonel M’ Mahon would 
He (Mr. Sheridan) 


willingly resign it. 
was not in the House when the ¢ha- 
racter of colonel M’Mahon was some 
time ago canvassed on a similar men-’ 
tion of the appointment, and when: e- 
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many hon. members bore such honourable 
testimony to his general worth and merits ; 
but he firmly believed that the appoint- 
ment itself was not so truly gratifying to 
colonel M’Mahon, asthe highly flattering 
manner in which his character had been 
universally spoken of on that occasion. 
He could not agree with his hon. and learn- 
ed friend in his objection to bringing up 
his report ; and he differed also with se- 
veral of his hon. friends who thought 
the House had done wrong in not leaving 
to the Prince of Wales the entire regula- 
tion of his Majesty’s person, &c. He was 
certain nothing could be more injurious 
to the Prince’s feelings than such a mea- 
sure would have proved. He differed 
with them also as to the corrupt influence 
which it had been argued might be used 
by the Queen, in consequence of the pow- 
ers vested in her. The whole tenor of 
her Majesty’s life had shewn that she had 
never been capable of such conduct ; and 
he verily believed she had accepted the 
trust from motives of the most tender and af- 
fectionate regard to his Majesty, and that 
she might be able to ascertain to a cer- 
tainty that every thing was done that 
could conduce to his Majesty’s comfort 
and convenience. He differed also with 


them as to the provision allluded to for 


the Princesses. He was certain there 
was no wish for expensive establishments ; 
but that whatever was offered would be 
gratefully received. He differed also as 
to the point of objection to the Prince’s 
debts in 1803. The Prince sent a mes- 
sage by Mr. Tyrwhitt, stating his reasons 
why he could not resume his state and 
dignity, on account of certain claims on 
his honour which he was bound to provide 
for. He would not revive the argument 
with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which took place a few nights ago; he 
was sure the right hon. gentleman was 
convinced that he had taken up his idea 
from reading Woodfall’s Reports, when 
he said that he considered the Prince 
to have given up his claims, seeing that 
the Journals shewed that he had only 
said he withdrew his suit. He thought with 
his hon. and learned friend, that the Bill 
of 1795 deserved all the epithets he had 
applied to it. It was the work, to be sure, 
of a great man who was in power at that 
time, now no more, who was regarded with 
the highest respect by his friends. He 
did not wish to use very strong terms 
while speaking of the dead; but he must 
agree with his hon. and learned friend 
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that it was a scandalous Bill, degrading 
and ignominious to the Prince, and tend. 
ing to stigmatise, and dishonour, and vilify, 
the character of him who was by the 
course of nature destined to fill the throne, 
He perfectly agreed with the whole of. 
the statement made last night. by his 
hon. and learned friend, (Mr. Adam.) 
Nothing, in his mind, could be more 
clear than that statement, which shew- 
ed decidedly that what he (Mr. She. 
ridan) had asserted a few nights ago re. 
specting the Message of the Prince in 
1803, ‘and particularly respecting his 
claims on the duchy of Cornwall, was 
accurate. The claims of his royal high. 
ness on the duchy of Cornwall amounted 
to more than 700,000/: which was a much 
greater sum than the total of all demands 
upon him. But when lord Sidmouth made 
an arrangement in 1803, the Prince had 
submitted to restraints for eight years, and 
had merely given back to him part of what 
was his due. It was a fact of which he 
was quite certain, and he was sure that if 
he had seen lord Sidmouth previous to this 
debate, that noble lord would have con- 
firmed his opinion; for, indeed, he stated 
the same thing from the very bench on 
which the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sat, that the measure then 
adopted was far from any thing like a 
compromise. ‘That noble lord stated, that 
he had made no allusion to any arrears. 
said to be due to the Prince of Wales. 
The claim to those arrears was fortified by 
all the greatest legal authorities that could 
be consulted, and left the question clearly 
in favour of the rights of the Prince. — It 
was on the 18th of February, that lord 
Sidmouth, then Mr. Addington, expressed 
himself to the etlect he had stated. It 
was on the 28th of February that the 
Prince’s Message came down to the House, 
in which he relinquished the further pro- 
secution of his suit, stating his reliance 
upon the affection of the King, and the 
liberality of parliament, to enable him to 
discharge those obligations which he had 
contracted. On the 4th of March, an 
hon. gentleman who was member for 
Rochester made a motion in that House 
for an address to the Prince to resume his 
state, on the very principle of paying off 
the arrears of his debts: and nobody 
within those walls then argued on the 
message of the 28th of February, as com- 
promising or bargaining away his claims. 
All which would have been impossible, 
had ‘such. a thing as a compromise beet: 
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understood from the Message. He had, 
however, no wish that his royal highness 
should now revive his claims, As to the 
debts which his royal highness acknow- 
ledged, many of them were of a nature 
binding on bim ty honour, if not by law. 
It was proposed to set apart 70,0001. of his 
present income for their liquidation: but 
was parliament to be the guarantee? It 
was a voluntary trust made by the Prince; 
and it was perfectly possible to revoke it. 
He did not mean to insinuate such a thing 
as that the Prince would revoke it, for he 
knew that he was incapable of doing so, 
and. he wasquite assured of the punctuality 
and sacredness with which he would ever 
regard it: but there was a possible con- 
tingency to be looked to, which, though in 
other respects unfortunately an almost 
hopeless one, might occur, namely, the 
recovery of his Majesty’s mental health, 
and his resumption of the duties of his 
high station ; which would, of course, put 
the Prince back into his former rank and 
situation: or, supposing another case, 
however much to be deplored,—his Ma- 
jesty’s dissolution, then the income of 
the Prince of Wales would merge in that 
of the crown. The Prince might do all in 
his power to save his creditors harmless ; 
but, he contended, that there was no se- 
curity given by parliament for accom- 
plishing this object. There was another 
event which should be taken into their 
consideration, and that was, the possibility 
of the death of the Prince of Wales him- 
self. Then there would be a total end to 
all security. But would it not be a much 
preferable mode of proceeding, for the 
public to take upon itself all the debt, ex- 
tinguishing all question of the arrears of 
the duchy of Cornwall? Could it be said 
to be fitting, that, under all the present 
circumstances, there should be precarious 
debentures existing for the Prince’s ob- 
ligations?—that in what was called the 
Foreign Loan for instance, the Prince of 
Hesse, in his present condition, should feel 
himself without any security from the 
British nation? Let parliament take the 
debts and the fund together for the public, 
and they would find it to redound much 
more to the honour of the Prince and the 
credit of parliament, and contribute more 
to the character and satisfaction -of the 
country. 

Lord Ossulston complained of the per- 
fectly gratuitous allusion which the right 

on. gentleman had made to the accept- 
ance by his noble relation of the office of 
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Postmaster General; an office which had 
always been held by an individual of his 
noble relation’s rank. 

Mr. Sheridan disclaimed the least inten- 
tion of saying any thing disrespectful to 
the noble earl. The higher the noble 
earl’s character, the stronger was his argu- 
ment, which tended to remind his hon: 
friend in the midst of his general prin- 
ciples, that there were cases in which men 
of the best character did accept situations 
such as those his hon. friend exclaimed 
against. As to gratuitous allusions, it 
ought to be recollected that he must na- 
turally have felt a little hurt at the gra- 
tuitous allusion which had been made by 
his hon. friend to colonel M’Mahon. 

The report.was then brought up and 
agreed to. 

The House then went into the Committee 
on the Household Officers’ Bill. After a 
number of clauses had been read and 
agreed to, 

Sir Charles Burrell was desirous of saying 
a few words on the subject of the marshal- 
men, yeomen, and porters of the House- 
hold, in which he thought all must agree. 
The marshalmen, he understood, paid 
7 or 800 guineas for their places to the 
Knight Marshal, for which they received 
a sort of nominal salary of about 20/. a 
year, which was subject to a reduction of 
five or six pounds. On their deaths, their 
situations were again sold by the Knight 
Marshal, and he supposed that it was from 
such sources that the Knight Marshal him- 
self was paid. If amarshalman was per- 
mitted to transfer his situation to another, 
it was generally at the price of about 1261. ; 
but if he was an invalid, he was treated 
only as a sort of annuitant, and not per- 
mitted to transfer. He meant no kind of 
reflection in what he said upon the Knight’ 
Marshal ; perhaps some of the money went 
to the Lord Steward ; but he could not tell. 
Porter’s places went at about 100/. and 
under them were the groom porters. The 
duties, however, were performed by a set 
of paid under- porters. He complained of 
the practice of such persons requiring 
money in the shape of fees, which in the 
opinion of some lawyers might subject 
them to the Vagrant act. Those who lived 
in town might not wonder at such things ; 
but what sort of impression must it make 
on a sheriff from the country, who came 
to court in the performance of a public 
duty, when he was the next day called 
upon for money ? But what said these in- 
ferior officers of the household ?—that 
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they had their duties to perform, and had 
no remuneration except their low, insuffi- 
cient, and scandalous salaries. Their 
conduct in demanding fees was connived 
at, and approved of by high authorities. 
Even persons who were received at court 
for their meritorious services were dunned 
in the same manner: and what must they 
think of it? When the custom of taking 
vails was universally done away in this 
country, the wages of servants had been 
proportionally encreased; yet this mise- 
rable practice was allowed to remain 
about the court. He felt it his duty to 
mention this subject, as it might come to 
the ears of his royal highness, whose own 
establishment, he knew, was pure from 
this species of inhospitality. The officers 
themselves he did not blame, for he was 
sure that they would, most of them at 
any rate, be happy to be relieved from 
such a system of beggary; and many of 
them, though not in high stations, had 
feelings capable of all the unpleasantness 
to which such a practice exposed them. 

Mr. Kenrick never knew of more than 
one complaint against the conduct of a 
marshalman; and in that case proper 
redress was given, on application to the 
proper quarter. He had heard of no com- 
plaints as to the vails. He did not know 
who appointed the porters; but if the Lord 
Steward did, he was sure he received no 
money for it, If the marshalmen wished 
to be relieved from the present practice, 
he was equally certain that the Knight 
Marshal would feel the same satisfaction. 
When officers misbehaved themselves, their 
pay was dropped. 

After some further discussion, in which 
Mr. Croker, Mr. Giles, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Bennet, partici- 
pated, the clause was agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, January 29. 


PoputaTion oF Iretanp.] Sir John 
Newport, in pursuance of previous notice, 
rose to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
ascertain the amount of the Population of 
Ireland. He expressed his surprize that 
@ measure should have been so long de- 
ferred which would enable parliament to 
ascettain the number of persons for whom 
it was to legislate. Twice since the Union 
had the popalation of Great Britain been 
calculated, but in this’ respect, as well as 
in others, the natives of Ireland had been 
totally neglected. The only reason he 
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could imagine for this omission was a spe- 
cies of timidity on the part of certain per. 
sons, who were afraid even of letting them 
selves know the real amount of the inha 
bitants of the sister kingdom. It appeared 
to the right hon. baronet a solecism, that 
all the public bills introduced were not 
made to include the whole united king. 
dom; leaving it to the persons bringing 
them in to point out what parts should be 
excepted ; but Ireland was uniformly ex. 
cluded from the provisions in the first in- 
stance. He illustrated this position by al- 
luding to the 50th Geo. 3, for taking secu. 
rities from public officers, which applied 
only to England and Wales, and to an act 
of last session for liberating persons con- 
fined for small debts in Great Britain, 
omitting all notice of Ireland.—He then 
went on to notice the difficulties stated by 
Mr. Rose on a former night, which, in the 
right hon. baronet’s opinion, might be 
overcorhe, by adopting partially the sys. 
tem of ascertaining the population in Ire- 
land,.and by emptoying the officers ap. 
pointed by the Grand Juries in Ireland, 
Above all, he deprecated in obtaining the 
census any distinction being made between 
persons of particular religious sects and 
opinions, which could only have the effect 
of ranging as it were in hostile array those 
who being kindred in blood and nation, 
differed only in religious creeds ; he was 
perfectly confident, that at present, the 
natives of Ireland were actuated by the 
warmest zeal to maintain the indepen- 
dence of the empire, whatever pains had 
been blindly taken to disunite them in the 
support of their common interests. —Ano- 
ther main object in view was, that the 
measure should not .be temporary, but 
permanent ; and that, at the conclusion of 
every seven years, the census he proposed 
should be taken. The disadvantage re- 
sulting from bills of this nature, which 
were only made to answer an immediate 
object, was exemplified by the boasted 
returns, which the right hon. gentlemah 
(Mr. Rose) had laid upon the table, of the 
comparative numbers of the population of 
Great Britain in 1801 and 1811, fort 
never could be credited that the immense 
apparent increase of a million’and a half 
was owing to natural causes ; it was only 
to be accounted for by supposing, that the 
people in 1801 thought that the censos 
was required for purposes of taxation, and 
therefore then, designedly, omitted a great 
number of persons, whose names were I 
serted in the returns ‘of 181f.- He cot 
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cluded by moving, “ for leave to bring in 
a Bill for taking an account of the Popula- 
tion of Ireland, and of the increase or di- 
minution thereof.” 

Mr. Rose was anxious to give the pro- 
posed Bill every support, and rose merely 
to vindicate himself from the implied ac- 
cusation, that he ought before to have 
brought forward the measure. The trath 
was, he felt himself incompetent to so ar- 
duous a task as it appeared to be, on the 
very statement of the right hon. baronet; 
but he denied that there was any design 
to conceal the extent of the Population of 
Ireland. He was as far as any man 
from wishing that any religious distinc- 
tions should be made to sever a people, 
whom he was fully convinced were zea- 
lously attached to the existing govern- 
ment; and he concurred not less in the 
propriety of the census being taken at 
stated periods. With regard to what had 
been said on the returns of 1801 and 
1811, he could not admit that the differ- 
ence was owing to the cause assigned by 
the right hon. baronet, for the accounts 
themselves bore internal evidence of their 
eccuracy. Ina few days the House would 
be put in possession of the returns of the 
separate parishes, where the amount of 
burials and christenings would be stated, 


although they did not, he admitted, exact- 
ly keep pace with each other. 
Leave was then given to bring in the 


Bill. 


Orper For List or Potice Ma- 
cisTRATES.) Mr. Secretary Ryder ob- 
served, that it would be recollected that 
in the Jast week, on the motion of an hon: 
baronet (Sir Francis Burdett, see p. 239) 
a return was ordered of the number of 
Police Magistrates, in which it was re- 
quired also that they should state “« where 
their qualifications are, and what they 
are.” By anact of parliament passed for 
the most wholesome purposes, all magis- 
trates were required, before their appoint- 
ment, to deliver in a statement of their 
qualifications, under severe penalties, and 
the House would observe, that if this order 
were complied with, it would be demand- 
ing of the magistrates that they should 
furnish evidence against themselves, which, 
he apprehended, even the hon. baronet 
himself would not wish to enforce. This 


objection had been suggested by the At-. 


torney General, without any communi- 

Cation from any person interested, and he 

begged therefore to move, that that part 
(VOL, XXI. ) 


Order for List of Public Magistrates. 
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of the order be expunged. He had writ- 
ten a note to sir F. Burdett, informing him 
of his intention, the day before yesterday, 
and was sorry not now to see him in his 
place. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that it would be 
much more advisable to delay the motion 
until it was ascertained that the hon. ba- 
ronet had received the communication 
just referred to, that he might at least have 
an opportunity of stating his objections. 
He thought that it could be no very severe 
hardship upon the magistrates, even if the 
order retained its original form: it might 
be the object of the hon. baronet to point 
out to the House certain magistrates who 
had not complied with the provisions of 
the statute. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, he had no 
doubt that his note had been received, for 
it was left at the house of the hon. ba- 
ronet, who might afterwards, if he pleas- 
ed, revive the order by taking the sense of 
the House. 

Sir John Newport strongly objected to 
this last proposal. It would lead to this 
absurdity, that the House would be em- 
ployed one day in making an order, next 
day in rescinding it, and afterwards in re- 
viving it. For himself, he could see no 
harm in making the magistrates give in 
an account of their qualifications. What 
would be the result? merely that the le- 
gistature should interfere to take cogni- 
zance of their conduct, instead of the gui 
tam informers. | At all events, the debate 
ought to be deferred till the hon. baronet 
came down to the House. 

Sir T. Turton could by no means agree 
with the last speaker, that it was the-duty 
of this House to compel magistrates to 
render accounts which might criminate 
themselves. 

Mr. Tierney said, that itdid not follow 
because the hon. baronet had not answered 
the communication, that he therefore as- 
sented to it. What was the meaning of 
the present motion? An order was made 
for magistrates to state their qualifica- 
tions; and the right hon. secretary moved 
to alter it, because he found that some 
magistrates will be criminated by it, (No! 
no! from the ministerial benches.) Why, 
really, that was the result of his reasoning, 
when he stated, that it might produce 
great inconvenience to some magistrates. 
He himself thought the order very useful. 
If any magistrates had evaded the act, it 
was fit they should be animadverted upon: 
if any should be found to have acted un- 

(2 D) 
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intentionally, it would be in the power of 
the House to relieve them. He could not 
approve of the suggested method of re- 
viving the order. 

Mr. Kenrick thought that the House 
Would exercise its inquisitorial power very 
improperly, if it forced magistrates to cri- 
minate themselves: nor would the order 
produce the desired effect. The present 
qualifications of magistrates might be very 
different from those which they possessed 
at fitst; they might have sold or changed 
their original qualifications ; and it would 
be too inquisitorial for the House to de- 
mand an account of changes which it might 
be inconvenient to state. 

Mr. Horner asked, was it to be endured, 
that the House should be required to give 
up its inquisitorial power, because the 
parties examined before it would perhaps 
be found to have broken the law? Was 
it not rather the object of their inquisitions 
to detect such criminals? But he denied, 
that in this case the magistrates would be 
called on to criminate themselves. The 
proper officers appointed in every county 
would present the desired information to 
the House. At any rate, the present pro- 
position was not to be endured. It was, 


indeed, a principle of law, that a man 


should not be called on to criminate him- 
self, because his confession might be used 
to his conviction. But the evidence re- 
ceived in that House could not be admitted 
as evidence to criminate a man out of it. 
No court of justice would allow it. 
He insisted, therefore, that the House 
should not, by admitting the proposition 
just suggested, destroy at one blow their 
whole inquisitorial power. Admit it now, 
and it would be used hereafter as a prece- 
dent to check all inquiries into criminal 
abuses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that a magistrate might possibly be quali- 
fied at the taking of his office, and a list 
‘of such qualification might easily be fur- 
nished by the regular officer appointed 
for such purposes ; but if he had changed 
his original qualification, the nature of that 
which he at present held could be obtain- 
‘ed only from himself: and such inquiry, 
‘according to the present order, might lead 
‘him to criminate himself. As to the point 
of evidence insisted on by the last speaker, 
‘he conceived that the House might very 
‘possibly be disposed to allow an extract 
of its proceedings to. be taken; and such 
extract would, undoubtedly, be received 
as evidence against a person in any court 
of law in the kingdom, 


‘ 
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Lord Folkestone said he could not com 
prehend how the House could come at 
the qualification, unless the order stooe 
as it was originally made. It appeared 
that a measure of great importance, name. 
ly, the qualification of magistrates, had 
been passed into a law ; and now when 
it came to be inquired into, it was alleg. 
ed, that if application was made to the 
clerks, they could not give the necessary 
information as to the exact situation of 
these qualifications. It was, therefore, 
incumbent on the House to ascertain this 
point according to the enactment of the 
law; and it appeared to him that that 
could only be done by suffering the order 
to stand as originally made. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer said, 
that the order as it stood must be pro- 
ductive of great inconvenience, without 
a possibility of coming at the truth. Po. 


lice magistrates might have been duly 


qualified, and have given in a particular 
place, where that qualification lay at the 
time they became magistrates; and yet 
having parted with that property, there 
was no way of coming at the fact where 
their qualification now lay, but by com- 
pelling them to ascertain it. This did 
not apply to police magistrates alone, 
but to every justice of peace in the king- 
dom. 

Mr. Bankes thought it would be easy 
to modify the matter effectually by an 
amendment of the present motion, in only 
adding a few words so as to reach that 
qualification under which the magistrate 
began to act. He was sure the House 
would ever be slow to exercise iis inqui- 
sitorial power; but so far as this went 
he thought it might very fairly be 
done. 

Lord A. Hamilion moved, that the de- 
bate be adjourned to Friday. “ 

Mr. Secretary Ryder objected to the 
adjournment, as he had given two days 
notice, and had also sent a private inti- 
mation of his intention, and of the pur- 
port of his motion to the hon. baronet 
who had originally brought forward the 
subject. 

Lord Folkestone said, the right hon. 
gentleman gave his notice only on Mon- 
day evening, when almost all the mem- 
bers had left the House. For his own 
part, he knew nothing of it till he saw 
the notice yesterday afternoon, just before 
he came into the House, He should 
therefore vote for the adjournment of the 
debate to Friday. 

2 
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The House then divided, when the 
numbers were, for the adjournment 21 ; 
against it, 53. 


Kine’s Housesoip Bitt.] Upon the 
question that this Bill be read a third 
ume, 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the subject 
had been already exhausted, and that he 
did not rise to enforce what had been 
already said, but to explain the nature 
and grounds of his opposition to the Bill. 
It proceeded all along upon the violation 
of a great constitutional principle. The 
first duty of the Commons House of par- 
liament was to stand ‘between the people 
and che imposition of undue and oppres- 
sive burdens. In the present times, it 
was unfortunately but too often the duty 
of that House to impose heavy burdens 
upon the people, but it was their para- 
mount duty, before they did so, to make 
themselves satisfied of that necessity, by 
previous and industrious investigation. 
If this principle was at all times practi- 
cally true, never was there a period at 
which it ought to be more vigilantly 
acted up to, than at the present crisis, 
when the highest and most opulent orders 
of the community sorely felt that pressure, 
bencath which the lowest orders had been 
bowed to the very dust. How far, then, 
was this great constitutional principle ob- 
served or departed from, in the introduc- 
tion and progress of this bill? No man 
would deny that this bill imposed addi- 
tional and weighty burdens on the peo- 
ple; but had previous inquiry proved 
the necessity of these fresh impositions ? 
and if they had not, was the House doing 
its duty towards that people that had en- 
trusted them with the disposal of their 
property, when they voted away any por- 
tion of that property, without being first 
sonvinced of the necessity that called for 
it? He had listened with attention to the 
course of the debates upon this bill, and 
had heard much of what was due to the 
King, and much of what was due to the 
Regent, but nothing of what was due to 
the people. He had no wish to refuse 
every supply absolutely necessary ; but 
he could not hear the proposition made 
to that House, as if the only fit subject 
of inquiry. was, how much the executive 
demanded, and not how much an op- 
-pressed people could reasonably spare. 
It was putting the question as if the 
claims of the monarch were indefinite— 
as if the monarch was every thing and 
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the people nothing. He was the more 
jealous of any conduct that could give 
rise to imputations of that kind, because 
he knew how to value the monarchical 
part of the constitution, and it was be- 
cause he was anxious that it might al- 
ways find its root in the affections of the 
country, that he was at >!! times jealous 
of any misconduct of mitisters that could 
have a tendency te soil it with suspicion ; 
every day was pregnant with one great 
lesson, that monarchies had their best 
foundation in the reciprocal discharge of 
the social compact between the governors 
and the governed. But how had mi- 
nisters acted up to this old constitutional 
principle? They had not only not pro- 
duced but refused to produce the accounts 
sought for. There was, for instance, an 
additional 70,000. a year charged upon 
the people—was this necessary? Where 
were the documents—where the evidence 
to prove its necessity? The bill also em- 
powered the Prince to reserve 70,000l. 
a year from his exchequer income, for 
the purpose of paying his debts. Why 
not pay them at once? He was-aware 
of his liability to be misunderstood, but 
that should not deter him from the frank 
avowal of his sentiments. The public 
had an interest in having the royal mind 
relieved from the degrading difficulties 
of pecuniary embarrassment. The royal 
mind should be devoted to, if not en- 
grows by the great care of providing 
or the security and honour of his people : 
but pecuniary pressures were of that na- 
ture, that where they existed, they must 
be peculiarly goading to every well-or- 
ganized mind, whether the individual 
was a peasantor a prince. He thought 
it, therefore, a public duty to remove at 
once this unseemly load from the head of 
the government: but the measure pro- 
posed by ministers left this weight of 
debt to linger away by degrees, and not 
in a dignified manner to be dismissed at 
once. In 1803, he had voted for the 
increase to the Prince, but he had also, in 
the same year, opposed the motion of an 
hon. gentleman for the payment of the 
Prince’s debts, because he thought, though 
no such declaration had been made to the 
House, that it was the general opinion, 
that a satisfactory arrangement had been 
made between the Prince and the exe- 
cutive, prior.to the call upon parliament 
to increase the income. He, however, 
even then thought the arrangement of 
ministers most defective ; a full inquiry 
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into the civil-list expenditure was in his 
mind the only remedy: and after all, 
this measure did nothing decisive as to 
the Prince’s debts. He understood that 
‘they might, af a rough estimate, be com- 
puted at 500,000/. This could not be 
paid off in seven years. The whole had 
the air of a mean trick of the ministers, 
to keep the Prince dependent upon them ; 
and though in that case the result must 
prove how miserably they had plotted, 
as far as related to the Prince, yet the 
late debates on the Droits of Admiralty 
shewed what an alarming fund ministers 
had at their disposal. The hon. gentle- 
man thén went into the question, as it 
affected Foreign Courts. In alluding to 
the charges of Mr. Arbuthnot, of whom 
he was willing to think with all respect, 
he censured the abject policy of making 
presents at eastern courts. He spoke 
from his own experience at the court of 
the Sublime Porte, and certain northern 
courts, when he said that the plain un- 
adorned integrity of the English character 
was more worthily represented by those 
who would present no other bribe to a 
foreign court than the discovery of her true 
interests, and flatter her with no other 
compliment than the sincerity of mutual 
plain dealing. As to marquis Wellesley’s 
charge, he thought 16,000/. for a few 
weeks stay in Spain exorbitant, however 
accurate the item of the expenditure. 
He concluded with strong and general 
exhortations toeconomy. Things could 
not long go on as they had done. Let 
ministers begin to think at last, before the 
time either for deliberating or acting was 
gone for ever. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the subjects touched upon by the 
honourable member, had already been 
so fully discussed, that he did not think 
it necessary to enter into any particular 
reply. One idea, however, he had ad- 
vanced which was perfectly new, and that 
was_respecting our embassies to Eastern 
Courts. He doubted whether it would be 
wise, to strip a minister, sent from a coun- 
try like this on an Eastern embassy, of all 
that splendour and pomp (not over-splen- 
dour, but necessary magnificence) which 
were always observed by other courts, and 
especially by those of Russia and France. 
The expences of such missions were known 
to be greater than what‘ were incurred on 
other occasions; but even as it was, we 
were vastly inferior in those expences to 
the.courts he had already alluded to. 


Earl Fitewilliam’s Motion respecting 
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Mr. Arbuthnot said, that as an oppor. 
tunity would soon be afforded him to speak 
particularly to this subject, he should now 
say but a very few words. He should 
pass over every thing relating to himself; 
but he would inform the hon. gentleman, 
that of such importance did France deem 
her embassies to the Porte, that a fleet had 
been for some time lying at Toulon for the 
purpose of taking an ambassador in a 
suitable manner to Constantinople. 

The Bill was then read a third time, and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, January 31. 


Strate OF Irevanp.] Earl Fitewiiliam 
said, he rose, in pursuance of his notice, 
to call the attention of their lordships to 
the situation of a very important part of 
the British Empire, and which their lord. 
ships were all aware was that part of the 
empire on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel. Little did he think, however, 
when he gave notice of his motion, found. 
ing his intention, as he then did, upon 
circumstances which had then already 
taken place, and which had excited the 
most alarming discontents in Ireland— 
little did he think, that at the time his mo- 
tion would be discussed, he should have 
had to lament the existence of still fur- 
ther and aggravated circumstances, which 
could not fail to add most alarmingly to 
the discontents already existing, which 
could not fail to be pregnant with danger 
to the best interests and hopes of the coun- 
try. Little did he think that he should 
have had to notice a line of conduct on 
the part of the government of Ireland, as 
developed by the mail that arrived yes- 
terday, which he believed had no example 
during the whole of the last century, and 
to parallel which, he believed he must go 
back to the arbitrary reign of James the 
second. Where could the people look 
for protection or safety, if the great bul- 
wark of personal safety and personal li- 
berty, the trial by jury, was vitiated and 
corrupted? Yet he found, by the account 
which had reached London, of the pros 
ceedings in the Irish court of King’s bench, 
that the jury pannel summoned to try one 
of the Catholic Delegates had been tam- 
pered with, and that the crown solicitor 
had been numbering, and marking, andal- 
tering the list in a manner that proved 
the exercise of the undue influence of 
government ; nay, that sir Charles Saxton, 
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whom in the absence from Ireland of Mr. 
Secretary Pole, he must consider as the 
chief civil officer of the government, had 
been modelling the list in a manner that 
must excite the strongest feelings of alarm 
for the purity of the administration of jus- 
tice in Ireland. It was true that the whole 
of the proceedings had not yet arrived ; it 
was trae that they did not know precisely 
the result, but enough had been developed 
to excite the greatest alarm; enough had 
been discovered toadd strongly to the dis- 
contents already so unhappily existing. 
Take away, by undue means, the security 
the subject enjoyed from a fair trial by 
jury, and what remained to him of protec- 
tion or safety? He hoped that the persons 
whose names had been implicated in this 


transaction, would be able to clear them-> 


selves from the charge which thus, ac- 
cording to report, appeared against them ; 
but he lamented to say, that from what 
was already known, enough had been dis- 
covered to render the people of Ireland 
justly dissatisfied. Enough also had been 
discovered to shew, in the strongest point 
of view, the necessity of the motion with 
which he intended to conclude, for a Com- 
mittee to take into its consideration the si- 
tuation of affairs in Ireland. If however 
their jordships should consider these cir- 
cumstances in the perhaps imperfect state 
in which they were known to be, as not 
being a sufficient ground at the present 
moment for such a motion, still there were 
amply sufficient grounds previously exist- 
ing for agreeing to such a proposition. 
That the discontents in Ireland chiefly 
arose from the denial to the Catholic body 
of the same rights which were enjoyed by 
their fellow-citizens, there could be no 
doubt. This topic had been often pressed 
upon their lordships’ consideration, and 
must be again and again, until the evil 
was redressed ; for it was an evil which 
sorely pressed upon a large portion of his 
Majesty’s subjects, and tranquillity could 
not be expected until those disabilities 
were removed. Why such disabilities 
should continue to exist he was utterly at 
a loss to discover. No ground or reason 
remained to support them. It was idle to 
suppose that there was a single particle of 
religion in the opposition made to the 
Catholic claims. Whether a man did or 
did not worship the Virgin Mary—whe- 
ther he conceived he took the real body 
and blood of Christ, in the Eucharist, or 
whether he merely received the Sacrament 
in Commemoration of the sufferings of our 
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Saviour, was a matter so wholly indif- 
ferent to all considerations of state, that it 
were ridiculous to suppose that such dif- 
ferences of opinion-in matters of religion, 
could influence the minds of men in mere 


_ considerations of policy ; some*other rea- 


sons must therefore be sought fer con- 
tinuing the exclusion of the Caholics, 
but none now remained. Whatever 
might have been the justice of th: pelicy 
which formerly excluded them om the 
pale of the constitution, the consilerations 
which dictated that exclusion, rad long 
ceased to operate. The polizy which 
dictated the enactment of disabilities upon 
the Catholics must be sougat for in 
the latter end of the reign of Charles the 
second ; at that period a sense of danger 
had justly been raised in the public mind 
in consequence of the well known disposi- 
tion of James duke of York, the presump- 
tive heir to the crown; his well known 
propensity to arbitrary power, and the sup- 
port which he received from the Catholic 
body, raised a justalarm: and the restric- 
tions upon that body, which were then 
agreed to by parliament, were founded 
upon well ascertained considerations of 
their necessity to the public safety. The 
subsequent conduct of James duke of York, 
when he succeeded io the throne, fully jus- 
tified all the precautionary measures 
which the parliament had previously 
adopted, and atthe same time displayed 
the futility of his attempts to obtain that 
arbitrary power which he sought. During 
the life of that Prince also, after his ab- 
dication, the support which he received 
from the Catholic body -might justify the 
continuance of those restrictions. ‘The 
same might perhaps be said with respect 
to the Pretender, his son, or supposed son. 
But for a long long time this family had 
become utterly extinct, and no possible 
reason could be drawn from the considera- 
tion that operated with reference to that 
family, for now continuing the disabilities 
of the Catholics. With what justice, then, 
ar with what view of policy could it be 
contended that so large a proportion of 
his Majesty’s subjects should be excluded 
from the rights and privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow-citizens? Shut out from 
the offices of state, excluded from parlia- 
ment, denied professional advancement, 
and refused promotion to the higher ranks 
in the army and the navy, what must be 
the consequence, but the engendering a 
mass of discontent, which must neces- 
sarily. divide and distract the empire. 
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The parliament of Ireland had seen the 
policy and the necessity of conciliating 
this large proportion of his Majesty’s 
subjects, and had wisely passed acts, re- 
storing the great mass of the Catholic po- 
pulatioa to the pale of the constitution, and 
allowing them the rights exercised by 
their felow-citizens. ‘These concessions, 
so far frem producing any evil, had pro- 
duced tle most beneficial effects. The 
lower orcer of the Catholics, thus restored 
to their rights, had, in the exercise of 
their elective franchise, gone hand in 
hand with their Protestant brethren,.and 
the utmos; harmony amongst both was 
the result,without the slightest tinge of 
discord arisng from any difference of re- 
ligion. Still, however, notwithstanding 
this, the higher orders of the Catholics 
were excluded from parliament, and from 
those offices and that advancement to 
which they had an equal claim with their 
Protestant brethren. Could any reason 
now exist for this exclusion? Was it to be 
believed, after the good conduct displayed 
by the lower orders of the Catholics, that 
the higher orders of that body, after being 
restored to their rights and privileges, 
would not be equally disposed to act with 
the same harmony and good fellowship as 
their brethren of a different religion?. The 
supposition would be monstrous and ab- 
surd, and could not for a moment be up- 
held.’ He could not, therefore, discover 
any, even the slightest reason for the con- 
tinuance of those disabilities under which 
the Catholics so heavily laboured, and 
which naturally and necessarily tended to 
produce irritation and discontent. ‘The 
situation of the Catholics, then, formed a 
cogent reason for taking into consideration 
the state of affairs in Ireland, but there 
were also other reasons which pressed in 
the most forcible manner. The govern- 
ment of Ireland and the people of Ireland 
were at this moment actually at variance. 
By the people, he did not mean the popu- 
Jace, but persons of rank, consideration, 
and property.. With these persons, with the 
great mass of property in Ireland, the go- 
vernment of that part of the empire was ac- 
tually at variance. The right of petitioning, 
the sacred right of the people, the govern- 
ment had attempted to impede and inter- 
rupt, and in their efforts for that purpose the 
government had failed. They had brought 
a case before a jury, and notwithstanding 
the manner, not very decent, in which the 
counsel for the crown had challenged the 
Jurors, a Jury of twelve men had acquitted 
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the defendant. Was not this direct yari. 
ance between the government and the peo. 
ple of Ireland one of the strongest possible 
reasons for inquiring into the situation of 
affairs in that part of the empire? Was it 
not of the greatest importance in the war 
in which we were engaged, that the whole 
united strength of the empire should be 
put forth, and that all ranks and classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects should be united in 
one common bond of union? But how 
could this be effected, if discontents were 
suffered to exist, and their causes remain 
unremoved? From every consideration, 
therefore, of policy and of safety, he 
thought their lordships were called upon 
to set about enquiring into the causes of 
those discontents, which undoubtedly 
existed to an alarming extent in Ireland, 
with the view of allaying and removing 
them by timely conciliation and conces- 
sion. The noble earl concluded by moving, 
“ That the House do resolve itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to take 
into consideration the present situation of 
affairs in Ireland.” 

The Duke of Devonshire said, he rose to 
second the motion with considerable diff 
dence, in now addressing their Jordships 
for the first time. He ‘could not however 
justify to himself the neglect of an oppor 
tunity upon so important an occasion of 
expressing his sentiments. He concurred 
in all that had been urged by his noble 
friend, and he trusted that all their lord- 
ships must see the necessity of agreeing to 
the proposed inquiry—must see the wis 
dom and the policy of conciliating the 
great mass of the population of Ireland, 
To such a line of policy he was a warm 
friend, thinking it the only means of ren- 
dering the empire safe and secure, by the 
firm and sincere union of all classes of the 
poeple. 

The Earl of Rosse observed, that the 
noble mover had spoken of discontents of 
Ireland, and he was not surprized that the 
noble earl should take a deep interest in 
the affairs of that part of the empire, not 
only from the magnificent property he 
possessed there, but from his serious desire 
for the welfare of the country. He la 
mented that there were discontents, but 
he could not agree with the noble earl-in 
the mode he proposed of allaying them. 
He regretted that the noble earl! should 
have brought forward the charge of tam- 
pering with a jury, and should have met- 
tioned the name of a highly respectable 
individual, Upon what did the noble 
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earl found that charge? merely upon re- 
port. If any charge was proved against. 
persons of tampering with ajury, he would 
most heartily join in the censure which 
such persons deserved; but surely it 
was time enough when such. charge 
was brought forward, founded upon re- 
ular documents, to take it into conside- 
ration, At the present moment a report 
in a news-paper formed the only basis of 
that part of the noble earl’s speech which 
related to this topic, and not a single 
document was before the House, from 
which they could form any judgment of 
the nature of the circumstances alledged ? 
—Was any noble lord assured of the fact ? 
Did any document appear on their lord- 
ships’ table? If not, how feeble was the 
foundation, how weak the basis, on which 
the present motion for inquiry rested ; 
for, he would ask, did it become the dig- 
nity of that House to make the news- 
papers of the day a ground for a solemn 
proceeding? If facts had really happened 
as was stated, there were laws in Ire- 
land to vindicate the wrong; but, noble 
lords should not suffer their minds to be 
prepossessed on such a subject.—The se- 
cond ground relied upon, was, the alarm- 
ing situation of that country. The exigen- 


cies, it appeared, were so pressing, the 
danger so immediate, that no time was to 


be lost. His own view of the circum- 
stances, he must say, differed very widely 
from those of the noble earl. He thought 
no danger was to be apprehended while 
the Irish government was firm, and while 
we were disposed to support its acts. To 
him it appeared, that the alleged discon- 
tents were the strongest argument against 
the present measure: for even if the 
House were disposed to do all that was 
required of it, the measure ought to spring 
spontaneously from its own bounty and 
liberality, and not, as might now be im- 
puted, from fear. The Catholics, indeed, 
had assumed such a tone of determined 
hostility ; they had treated the promulga- 
tions of government with such contumely, 
that any concession must at present ap- 
pear, in the extremest degree, mean and 
pusillanimous. The Catholics would then 
be the victors, the government the van- 
quished; and, like all other victors, the 
Catholics would press on to make new 
demands, and enforce new claims. He 
agreed with the noble earl, that the cause 
of the present discontent was the being 
prevented from petitioning in ‘the manner 
desired. If the government had attempt- 
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ed to stifle petitioning, then their lord- 
ships might have been properly called 
upon to interfere: for the Catholics had 
the same right as all the rest of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects to petition: bat the Irish 
government had not attempted to impede 
the Catholics in any measure where the 

would not also have impeded the Pro- 
testants. The claims of the Catholics 
could be but equal, not superior, privileges 
to the Protestants, who, if they had en- 
deavoured to petition by convention, must 
have been proceeded against in a precise- 
ly similar manner. He would for a mo- 
ment put the Convention act out of the 
question, and ask, whether the people of 
England would have a right to petition by 
convention as attempted in Ireland?) The 
House of Commons were the only consti- 
tutional representatives of the people: 
but for a moment he would suppose the 
case to be otherwise; that the people 
should elect another representative body, 
—that delegates from different counties 
should meet in the metropolis, and for the 
most legitimate object,—the redress of 
grievances. When so met, what could 
hinder them from agitating every subject 
connected remotely or directly with their 
main object? Might they not discuss the 
whole system of peace and war, the rais- 
ing of taxes, the ability to pay them, the 
resources for recruiting armies, the state of 
our foreign relations—in short, the whole 
internal and external policy of the king- 
dom? All the topics, m fact, which occu- 
pied the attention of parliamentin the course 
of a whole session, might be deliberated 
in such a conventional assembly. What, 
however, would be the consequence of 
two such representative bodies? Surely 
this, that it would frequently occur that 
one representative convention ‘would issue 
opinions directly opposite to those of the 
other. He would ask, also, if such a con- 
vention had a right to sit for a day or a 
week, why not for a month or a year—or 
as long as parliament should sit, or as long 
as it pleased? If however, no noble lord 
could shut his mind to the dangers of such 
a convention—if all must agree that such 
a representative assembly should be 
crushed in its very commencement, then | 
the Irish government should not be repre- 
hended for doing what the English govern- 
ment, in a case exactly analogous, would 
be reprehended for not doing. If he were 
asked what precedent, what law, he could 
adduce in support of his opinions, he 
would answer, the immemoria! usage of our 
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ancestors; the non-existence, during any 
period of our history, of such a scheme of 
representation, (for the convention of the 
Revolution was not a corresponding case) ; 
and, lastly, its incompatibility with the 
nature of our constitutiun. The law, then, 
had dictated to the Irish government the 
course which it was their duty to pursue. 
An act of parliament had dictated the 
same course—and they had pursued it. 
He wished the noble lords to recollect, 
that when the provisions of that statute 
were first debated in that House, no noble 
lord had objected to the construction of 
that act, but to the method of promulgat- 
ing it. The noble lords on the opposite 
side had recommended the method by 
proclamation ;_ the Irish government had 
adopted that method on the present occa- 
sion; and if the Irish Catholics had en- 
tertained any respect for the two Houses 
of Parliament, or for the ordinances of 
their own government, they would have 
desisted from a farther prosecution of their 
plan. On the~contrary, what steps had 


they taken? The Irish government, in 
exact compliance with the proposition of 
noble lords on the other side of the House, 
had, on one day, issued a proclamation ; 
they had at the same time addressed a 


communication to the head of the Catholic 
body: but the very next day a counter- 
proclamation appeared from the Catholics. 
Thus they set themselves in direct oppo- 
sition, in evident and open hostility, to 
the government; and was this a time to 
submit to their pretensions and adopt con- 
ciliatory measures? ‘The government Were 
accused of exciting discontent among the 
Catholics; but how had they done so? 
By enforcing the laws. Surely, not to 
those who enforced, but to those who broke 
the laws, should be imputed the blame of 
exciting discontent. The conduct of the 
duke of Richmond, so far from being re- 
proachable, appeared to him to deserve 
great, praise for its conciliatory spirit and 
forbearance, as long as such forbearance 
was legally possible. For to what excess 
might not the principle and plan of the 
convention have been carried? How had 
Americe proceeded when it wished to se- 
parate itself from this kingdom? Was it 
not by means of a representative assem- 
bly? The government, it appeared, had 
exerted itself with vigour to crush a dan- 
gerous: convention. Would the noble 
lords desert them in this laudable attempt ? 
Would they not rather second them, and 
confirma their acts? All that was loyal in 
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Ireland would look to parliament for that 
firm assistance which it was wont to re: 
ceive from it. Should this be granted, 
then all the dangers with which we were 
menaced would soon pass away. The 
noble lord then stated, in conclusion, that 
had the conduct of the Irish government 
been weak and pusillanimous, there would 
have been cause of fear; but since, on 
the contrary, it had been bold and deter. 
minate, since it had with persevering firm- 
ness upheld the laws against all persons 
who had infringed them, however high 
their rank,—in this state of things, said his 
lordship, “ the number of the discontented 
may be great, the ranks of the disloyal 
may be numerous, but Ireland is safe.” 
The Duke of Bedford entertained all due 
deference to the opinions just delivered, 
but the chiefimpression they had left upon 
his mind was, that the noble earl had not 
condescended to pay attention to the able 
and comprehensive speech of the noble 
mover; and scarcely a sentence uttered 
had been in answer to it. The noble earl 
had stated a most extraordinary hypo- 
thesis with regard to the recent conduct 
of the Catholics, which could scarcely be 
seconded by any person who had remark- 
ed the late proceedings of that body. He 
had also passed a warm eulogium on the 
character of a noble duke with whom he 


-was connected in bonds of relationship 


and friendship, at the head of the Irish go- 
vernment, and for whom he entertained 
unfeigned esteem; but in contemplating 
a question of the importance now under 
discussion, he felt it necessary to separate 
his private from his public conduct: and 
although the noble duke might have been 
misled, he was convinced that he had 
never acted with wilful injustice. In the 
sister kingdom was exemplified _ this 
strange anomaly, that while the majority 
of the people over whom authority was 
exercised was of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, the government itself was Pro- 
testant, anid while four-fifths of the popu 
lation were excluded from their most 
important privileges, one fifth only en- 
grossed every office of honour and emo- 
lument in church and state. The applica- 
tions to parliament on this subject had 
been numerous, and the disappointments 
as frequent, arising from various causes, 
but chiefly from the intolerant spirit ex- 
hibited by the British government, which 
if now overcome would contribute more 
than any other measure that could possi 
bly be devised to the tranquillity and pro 
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perity of Ireland. What had been the con- 
duct of ministers? They had heaped upon 
the suffering people the grossest insults, 
which were returned only by forbearance 
and loyalty. It had been said during the 
debate that the Catholic inhabitants were 
not only disposed to, but had been guilty 
of the most disorderly conduct. . Was this 
a correct statement, or, rather, was not 
the direct converse of the proposition true ? 
Or, supposing that the assertion were well 
founded, was it a matter of small impor- 
tance to conciliate the affections and pro- 
cure the support of four millions of people 
by a performance of what was in reality 
an act of strict justice? It might be 
urged, if the House condescended to no- 
tice so humble an individual as himself, that 
during that time he had the honour of 
holding the reins of government these 
claims had not been allowed. It was 
true, and many cogent reasons might be 
stated, and it would be acknowledged on 
all sides, that the late administration la- 
boured under many difficulties in this re. 
spect which it was not now necessary to 
detail. While, however, he resided at 
Dublin castle, he had proposed a plan of 
conciliation, which he was happy to find 
had been followed by his successor, with 
the most beneficial results. The Protes- 
tants of Ireland had considerably impeded 
the progress of emancipation : he did not 
mean to implicate in this heavy charge 
the whole of the establishment, but only 
that part which arrogated to itself ex- 
clusively the title of friends to their king, 
their country, and the constitution, who 
called themselves the heads and leaders of 
the Protestant party in that island. They, 
indeed, claimed these distinctions; but 
from experience he could affirm, that in 
morality, in loyalty, in patriotism, and in 
fidelity, the Catholics could not be ex- 
ceeded. The only distinction was, that 
the one was basking in the golden sun- 
shine of favour and emolument, while the 
other was suffering under every civil 
and political deprivation—the jargon of 
party might raise the one, but the ac- 
knowledgment of truth would exalt:the 
other, and silence those who would coun- 
tenance such gross and illiberal absurdity. 
He did not mean to trespass on the pa- 
tence of the House, by considering fur- 
ther the: relative situation of the govern- 
ment and the people, as the subject would 
be much more properly discussed in the 
Committee proposed by his noble friend ; 
but he begged leave to ask one question of 
(VOL, XXI. ) 
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the noble lords opposite, namely, Whether 
the sentiments expressed by the Catholics 
now were either trifling or momentary ? 
Did the experience of many successive 
years, during which this feeling had been 
maintained, prove that it was so? If it 
were not, why did not government hold 
out to them the hand of friendship and 
peace, when all hearts would be engaged 
in defence of every thing which the sub- 
jects of the crown of England held dear, 
at a time when the exertions of a daring 
and insidious foe rendered it more than 
ever necessary that we should all be united 
in one common cause for one common in- 
terest. He would not thus strongly have 
impressed upon the House the necessity 
of adopting the motion, were he not con- 
vinced that the future happiness, almost 
the very existence of Ireland as an in- 
tegral part of the British empire, depend- 
ed upon the decision of this momentous 
question. 

The Earl of Aberdeen took a survey of 
the general state of Ireland, in order to 
examine what it was which could so ur- 
gently call for an enquiry into the condi- 
tion of that country at the present mo- 
ment. What most forcibly struck him in 
considering the state of Ireland, was the 
tone and attitude which the body of the 
Roman Catholics had assumed in the pre- 
paration and furtherance, as they called 
it, of their petition to parliament. Was 
the present the proper moment for press- 
ing forward their claims? Was their Pe- 
tition ready to be laid now before the 
House? Was it in the manner in which 
that petition was prepared, or the circum- 
stances that attended and marked their 
meetings, that parliament was to discover 
and hail that moderation, that forbear- 
ance, that respect for the laws, that ve- 
neration for the constitution, which had 
so much and so frequently been the 
theme of panegyric and applause with 
their advocates? What was the real ob- 
ject of the motion which the noble earl 
had that night submitted to their lord- 
ships’ consideration? Were not the noble 
mover and those who supported him anx- 
ious rather to extend the inquiry into the 
whole conduct of his Majesty’s government 
—to canvass and criticise their proceed- 
ings under all the aspects of that conduct ? 
This he believed was the true motive and 
object of the present motion. But he had 
attentively watched the proceedings of 
the government in Ireland; indeed, the 
general measures of his Majesty’s govern- 

(2 E) 
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ment both there and at home; and his 
lumble opinion was, that that eonduet 
not only was not deserving of blame, but 
was highly entitled to commendation. It 
would be impertinent in him to detain 
their lordships with a detail of all that had 
recently passed in Ireland. All he woud 
now take upon himself to say was, that in 
all their late proceedings, the conduct of 
the drish Catholics, notwithstanding their 
own, and the claims of their advocates to 
the praise of moderation and forbearance, 
had every thing in it that bespoke the 
Very reverse, and appeared to him, upon 
the whole, to be highly reprehensible. 
They seemed wholly to forget the many 
successful endeavours that had been made 
to improve and meliorate their conditions ; 
endeavours which the liberality of their 
own parliament, and of their Protestant 
fellow subjects, had carried as far as 
respect for the constitution, and a due 
regard to its security, would admit, 
Much had been said about the rights 
of mankind—about the rights of the 
Irish Catholics to the privileges and im- 
munities which they claimed. Would 
the noble lords who started this question 
of right, contend that the Irish Catholics 
could claim: those privileges and exemp- 
tions as matter of right? Would they 
assert that the question of right properly 
belonged to the situation of the Irish Ca- 
tholics: If they did, then must they be 
also prepared to assert that it did not be- 
long to their lordships’ House ; that neither 
this nor the other House of parliament, 
nor both together, had the right to impose 
restrictions on any class of men, even 
were those restrictions deemed necessary 
for the security of persons and property, 
and for the general good and welfare of 
the community at large—He should not 
enter into any minute discussion of the 
tendency and nature of religious opinions 
merely in their speculative form. He 
wished to consider them only as they 
might shew themselves practically, and 
how far that practice was or was not ini- 
mical to. government. Under this point 
of view, he would consider the claims of 
the Catholics ; and ask what had been re- 
fased to them, or, rather, what had not 
been granted to them within the space of 
a very few years? And, after all these 
eoncessions, of what did they now com- 

lain, and what did they further require? 

heir complaint, it seemed, was now re- 
daced to this; that they were still precluded 
from holding certain offices in the state. 
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On this point they were at issue with par. 
liament, and would their advocates con. 
tend that as a matter of right they could 
claim an admissibility to those high offices, 
This was the real state of the question. If 
that doctrine was set up, he for one would 
not hesitate to declare that it was not 
tenable. He wasassolicitous as any noble 
lord could be for the better improvement 
of the condition of Ireland. But would 
the granting of the present claims of the 
Catholics contribute in the least. to that 
improvement? He thought not: neither 
could he see the danger of withholding 
sucha grant. Atadistance, some appear- 
ances would indicate dangers. Those 
dangers, however, diminished as we ap- 
proached them, and vanished altogether 
upon a nearer view.—The noble lord then 
proceeded to vindicate the late conduct 
of the Irish government, and to shew that 
the spirit which animated that conduct 
was in no respect hostile to the right of 
petitioning, orto any other right to which 
the Catholics hada fair claim? Where, then, 
were the grounds of the invectives which 
the noble duke had heaped upon the con- 
duct of that government towards the 
Roman Catholics? What prejudice or 
severity had been manifested with respect 
to them? Were not the persons of the 
Roman Catholics held as sacred, and was 
not their property kept as secure’ as those 
of their Protestant fellow subjects? Let 
the noble duke addace one instance of 
flagrant partiality towards the Protestants, 
and of prejudice and severity against the 
Catholics, and he would then acknowledge 
there were some grounds for enquiry. Let 
it even be shown that the operation of the 
Convention Act would be less injurious to 
the Protestants than tothe Catholics, if the 
former should act in violation of that law. 
If the Protestants, under the pretence of 
petitioning the King or parliament, or any 
other pretence whatsoever, should delegale 
and assemble 500 persons of the first 
respectability and weight among them; if 
that assembly were to meetand deliberate, 
and thus form a representative body, if- 
dependent of the legislature, would the 
government be justified in allowing such 
proceedings to go on without interrdption? 
Was not such, however, the recent con- 
duct of the Irish Catholics; and was theit 
conduct, contrary as it was to law, and 
pregnant as it might have proved with 
the most dangerous consequences to the 
state, to be allowed to pass unnoticed an 

unchecked? That indeed would be anim 
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stance of blind and extraordinary par- 
tiality and favour towards the Roman 


Catholics:x—The noble earl next entered’ 


into a vindication of the late judicial pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, and contended that it 
was the indispensable duty of the courts 


to proceed as they had done, It was not 


surely to be allowed, that pictures of se- 


dition were every day to be exhibited, 
with impunity, without any interference 


on the part of any of the constituted au- 
thorities of the country; that would un- 
questionably not be the surest means of 
improving the condition of Ireland. No! 
the prosperity and happiness of the united 
kingdom would only be promoted by 
mutual sacrifices, by reciprocal forbear- 
ance, and by the harmony of the cxertions 
and energies of both, as cordially co-ope- 
rating against the machinations and the 
violence of the common enemy. The 
question was a question of expediency, 
and such being the impression of his mind 
he must vote against the motion. 

The Marquis of Downshire called the at- 
tention of the House to the meaning and 
operation of the Act of Union, as far as it 
had hitherto influenced the prosperity of 
Ireland, because he thought it connected 
very closely and materially with the ques- 
tion in debate. If indeed, it should be 
jound that his native country had been con- 
siderably benefited by this measure, and 
-had-reaped any of those advantages which 
had been held out to her eleven years ago, 
‘she might certainly. bear, with the great- 
est patience and fortitude, any depriva- 
tions which she had experienced, and 
which he had severely felt and deeply re- 
gretted. That any advantages had re- 
-Sulted to her, from the compact, was cer- 
tainly not the case of Ireland, and much 
less of the Catholics: what she had lost 
by the Union was registered in the mind 
.of every Irishman ; .what she had gained 
was a matter of much more difficult cal- 
culation, if not of mere conjecture. She 
had been deprived of her legislature, of 
her metropolis, and even of her name asa 
nation: the commonwealth had been re- 
duced to a dispirited population ; above 
all, she had been most deeply wounded 
by being deprived of the domestic resi- 
-dence of the greater part of her nobility 
and gentry, which had tended, more than 
any other, to keep the remaining popula- 
tion ignorant and debased. The happy 
iruits that had been reaped, be must leave 
to the determination of noble lords on 
the other side of the House, who were better 
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able to judge, having most tasted them ; 
but Ireland was now Jeft barren and un- 
profitable. It was asserted by some, and 
denied by others, that at the time of the 
Union, an assurance (equal in all honour- 
able minds to a solemn treaty) was given 
to the Irish Catholics that they should be 
relieved from the hardships and difficulties 
under which they laboured. Such was the 
statement. Whether the Catholics ought 
to have paid so high a price for thisexpect- 
ation, might be reasonably disputed; but 
of this his lordship was sure, that without 
this expectation the Union would never 
have been effected. The very essence of 
union was reciprocation of interest and 
participation in civil rights, and where 
these objects were not accomplished, but 
the prosperity of the one depended on the 
poverty of the other, nothing but aliena- 
uion of feeling and discord of sentiment 
could ensue. It was for parliament to-de- 
termine whether it was more advantageous 
that both should prosper, or one only be 
successful and happy. The conclusion that 
the contemplation of this injurious com- 
pact led to, could not be denied, namely, 
that there may still be a nominal union, 
but that the separation of heart and mind 
would be real and permanent. 

The Earl of Hardwicke stated himself 
to be satisfied as to the necessity of an 
inquiry into the policy of the measures 
which had been adopted with respecttothe 
Catholics. He said, that similar proceed- 
ings to those which had recently aroused 
the suspicions of government, had: taken 
place in Ireland during his administration 
in 1805, and that so far was he or any of 
the persons connected with him in the go- 
vernment, from being apprehensive of 
any ill consequences from them, that they 
had received every countenance and sup- 
port. Whatever might be now thought 
on the subject, it wasthen his opinion, and 
he had thereby governed his conduct, that 
the application of the Catholics to the le- 
gislature would, in all probability, receive 
more attentioh and respect, when it was 
known that it had been forwarded by a 
numerous and respectable assembly of 
country gentlemen, and other individuals, 
whose rank or wealth entitled them to 
consideration ; and he recollected that it 
was in contemplation at the time to 
send a deputation to London, with the pe- 
tition, composed of such persons, as a 
further means of imparting to it that 
dignity which it seemed to be now thought 
it could not receive from any thing of the 
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kind. With respectto the general question, 
out of which that before their lordships 
had grown; he meant that of Catholic 
Emancipation ; he would not now trouble 
their lordships by entering on it at large, 
but he wished to draw their attention to a 
single point. He wished them to cast a 
retrospective glance on the penal laws. 
He would not require them to trace their 
history from any very distant period ; their 
relaxation was that on which he was now 
about to observe. This commenced in the 
year 1778. In the year 1792, the conces- 
sions then made were followed up by others 
of a very important nature, and in 1793 the 
Catholics obtained, with several other pri- 
vileges, the elective franchise. He would 
now state, that at no period, to which he 
had adverted, was there any hesitation or 
reluctance, manifested by the government. 
On the contrary, they had manifested ade- 
sire to go greater lengths than they did ac- 
tually go, and were only prevented by the 
apprehension, that they might outstrip 
the feelings of the Irish legislature ; and 
thus, in an endeavour to obtain for the 
Catholics a greater benefit, frustrate their 
hopes even of the lesser. As to his own 
opinion, with respect to the remaining 
disabilities affecting the Catholics, he 


could not conceive that any penal laws 
should be continued in force, when the 
cause of their enactment no longer sub- 


sisted. The cause which had produced 
the enactment of those in question, did no 
longer subsist; and that being the case, 
the sooner they were got rid of the better. 

Viscount Sidmouth declared that he felt 
himself little able to do justice to the sub- 
ject now before the House, which he 
agreed with the noble earl with whom the 
motion had originated, in thinking, was 
one of considerable importance. He could 
not agree with the noble earl, however, in 
the view he had taken of the matter, but 
rather concurred in the very different view 
of it so ably stated by the noble earl on the 
other side, both as to the state of Ireland, 
and the causes to which that state was to 
be attributed. The noble earl who had 
made the motion, argued the case as a 
matter of right, and at the same time 
seemed to contend for it as being a right 
which pertained not to the great body of 
the people, but as one which belonged 
only to the men of rank, wealth, consi- 
deration, and consequence, who, as_ such, 
were entitled to all the privileges existing, 
or which ought to exist, in a free country. 
The arguments of the noble lord in the 
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green ribbon, however, had succeeded, he 
had no doubt, with the House, as they 
unquestionably had done with him, in 
shewing thatthe reasoning of the noble 
earl who had brought forward the motion, 
was untenable. The question had been 
treated by the noble lord in the green rib. 
bon, and by other noble lords, as one of 
expediency. The noble earl who origi. 
nated the motion, and those who agreed 
with him, treated the subject as involvin 

a question of right which had been with. 
held from the higher orders, while every 
thing that wasnecessary for them had been 
granted to the lower ranks of the people. 
In this be could not agree. He contended 
that where there was any thing which 
existed as a matter of right, it must be 
common to all. It was a narrow view ofa 
subject to suppose that where a thing was 
demanded as a right, the higher orders 
only were to be benefited by it. It was of 
the essence of a free constitution, thata 
man, however low, may rise to the highest 
situation in the state; and this brought his 
lordship to consider from whence arose 
the unhappy state of Ireland, which all 
must agree in deploring. He might be 
told that it arose from a vicious system 
which prevailed throughout. For his own 
part, he was convinced it arose from the 
repeal of the penal laws, and from giving to 
the Roman Catholics, privileges which till 
of late years, they had not enjoyed, while 
at the same time, some farther privileges 
which they wished, but which were 
with-held, lest the granting them might be 
attended with danger to the country in 
general, were denied them. Though he 
deplored extremely that penal laws should 
ever have been esteemed necesary to have 
been imposed ; and also lamented the 
height to which at one time they had been 
carried, still he was satisfied that there was 
a policy or rather a necesity for those 
penal statutes at the time they were im- 
posed. Atthe time the penal code was 
imposed, the Protestants were smarting 
under a severe rod, from the ‘abuse of 
power by a Roman Catholic parliament. 
The Roman Catholics had then attainted 
3,000 Protestants, seizing and confiscating 
their property—and had repealed the act 
of Henry 8, by. which Ireland was annex- 
ed to Great Britain. ...Fhe’ Protestants did 
from that time exercise a vigour which did 
not belong to them from their numbers, 
but which it was necessary for them to re- 
sort to for their own safety. When noble 
lords looked into the statute book, and saw 
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the alterations and ameliorations in the 
condition of the Roman Catholics which 
had taken place in the course of the pre- 
sent reign, he was satisfied they would 
agree, that never was there a time in which 
so many changes of a favourable nature, 
had, within the same period, been made 
in the situation of any class of men, in any 
country, as had during the present reign, 
been made in behalf of the Catholics of 
Ireland. If he were to refer to the statute 
book, and to state what the law had been, 
and what it now was, noble lords, he was 
convinced, would agree with him in bear- 
ing testimony to the peculiar benignity 
with which this particular class of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects had been treated. The in- 
creased wealth and population of Ireland 
were the best comments on the effects re- 
sulting from this benignity. It was said 
that the ‘evil a man did lived after him.’ 
This, his lordship was of opinion, was here 
illustrated, and that the effects of those 
penal laws still remained, and were felt in 
Ireland in no inconsiderable degree, not- 
withstanding they were now repealed. His 
lordship denied, however, that it was by 
conferring privileges on the higher orders 
that the situation of the great mass of the 
people could be ameliorated. The higher 
ranks of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had no claims, either as a matter of right, 
or as a matter of sound policy, to privi- 
leges which did not equally belong to the 
great mass of the people, who were not at 
all interested, nor seemed to be in the con- 
templation of the noble earl, while he set 
up the right of the higher ranks to the pri- 
vileges which it was the object of his pre- 
sent motion to obtain forthem. His lord- 
ship had not of late attended with any 
great minuteness to what was going on in 
Ireland; but from all that he could learn, 
there did not seem to be any ground for 
imputing blame to the government of that 
country. Thenoble duke,who was at the 
head of affairs in that country, he knew 
well, and this he could say, that a more 
manly, honourable, or generous person, 
did Not exist, nor was it in his nature to 
act with unnecessary severity towards any 
individual, far less towards the great bulk 
of the population of a country over which 
he was placed as the head. Why then, 
he asked, should the House go into a Com- 
mittee? He recollected. that previous to 
the Union, there were motions made for 
going into an enquiry into the state of 
Ireland, in a Committee of the whole 
House, Noble lords were then told, that 
2 
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those measures would be improper, as the 
effect would be to raise expectations which 
would not be realised. In this way had 
things gone on for eleven years, year after 
year, and in the year 1806, when noble 
lords, who had always been friendly to 
such inquiry, were in office, they did not 
absolutely refuse still to support the mea- 
sure, but they recommended to the per- 
sons then petitioning for a redress of grie- 
vances, not to press the matter at that mo- 
ment, but by their forbearance to evince 
their wisdom and patrictism. If this was 
so in 1806, 7, 8, 9, and 10, what was there 
that. altered the case in 1811, or 1812? 
If noble lords chose, he should go back to 
1801, and 1802, when it had been neces- 
sary for him (lord Sidmouth) to enforce 
martial law. No motion for inquiry was 
then thought necessary. Such effects had 
been produced by the conciliatory mea- 
sures adopted from time to time for amend- 
ing the situation of the Irish Catholics, 
that if an inquiry into the state of the coun- 
try was not then thought necessary, he 
could not conceive that there was ground 
for supposing it necessary now. ‘There 
seemed at the presentmoment to be a sen- 
sation in that country, though not to the 
same degree, yet not altogether unlike that 
which unhappily prevailed at the time to 
which he had alluded. _ He hoped, there- 
fore, that the noble lords opposite would 
not now by their example, tell the people 
of Ireland that they ought to lose sight, at 
the present moment, of that forbearance, 
wisdom, and patriotism, which in 1806 
they had so much praised. He denied 
that there was, either at the time when 
Mr. Pitt thought it unseasonable to press 
the inquiry, or at the period to which he 
had already alluded, any obstacle which 
did not exist in full force at the present 
moment. What was that obstacle, but the 
feelings of the people of Great Britain ? 
Would noble lords pretend to say that this 
obstacle was now removed—that it had 
ceased to exist? Ifthey thought so, they 
miserably deceived themselves. The right 
hon. gentleman to whom he before alluded 
(Mr. Pitt), who felt as strongly in support 
of the Catholic Claims as any man could 
do, had declared the Veto to be one of the 
securities which, in the event of these 
claims being conceded to them, it was his 
intention to take in return. The House, 
however, was now called on to go into a 
Committee on this measure, one of the 
most important the House ever had under 
its consideration, without being told whe- 
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ther this obstacle did or -did not exist at 
the present moment. It was stated on a 
former occasion, that if this Veto was not 
conceded by the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
the motion ‘for an inquiry could not be en- 
tertained. They were now called on, 
however, to go into a Committee, without 
being informed whether that condition 
was or was not now to be insisted on; or 
if the Catholics were more prepared to 
give way inthis point, and to make the 
concession required. He was not one of 
those who were of opinion that this Veto 
would have the effect of separating the 
Hierarch of the Catholic Religion from 
the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland. It 
only went to give to his Majesty a sort of 
co-ordinate authority in the appointment 


of the Irish Catholic clergy, along with | 
the person who was the bead of the Roman | 


Catholic religion, with the view of so far 
protecting the Protestants. This Veto, 
even if conceded, did not appear to his lord- 


ship to domore than simply to meet part of | 


the objection, by no means to remove 
what he esteemedthe insuperable objection. 
There was not, he contended, a single par- 
ticular, in respect to personal property, or 
otherwise, in which a Roman Catholic was 
not equally protected with a Protestant. 
In expressing his opinion as to the Ro- 
man Catholics, his lordship was far from 
being actuated by any desire to derogate 
from their loyalty to the king, or regard to 
the constitution. If he believed they 
were deficient in either of these respects 
he would boldly state his opinion. He 
was satisfied, however, that there were 
tenets in their religion vitally inconsistent 
with tht constitution of these kingdoms.— 
The question which the House was now 
called on to decide, was simply this: after 
the inquiry now demanded had been five 
several! times refused, ought the House, at 
the present moment, without any petition 
from the Catholics, voluntarily to take that 
step which they had refused at the time 
when the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
came before them in the language of peti- 
tion? He agreed with those persons, who 
said, that if parliament did grant the 
Catholic claims, they ought to do so 
‘because they were convinced that it was 
a measure of policy and of justice, not one 
which they conceded from fear. He op- 
posed the present motion, because he did 
not think it wise or politic in the House, 
to endanger the civil and ecclesiastical 
rights of the Protestant inhabitants of this 
country, by conceding to the Roman Ca- 
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tholics of Ireland privileges which were 
inconsistent with the rights of which the 
Protestants were now in possession, and to 
which the Roman Catholics had no just 
claim. He asked, was aot this a religious 
question? Was not the House called on 
to protect the true religion, established by 
law in this country? And must they not 
greatly detract from that estimation. in 
which it was essential that it should be 
held, by allowing it to be supposed that 
they so far countenanced mass, as to put 
it on a level with the established religion 
of the country—allowing it to be regarded 
as a matter of indifference whether persons 
went to the church, to mass, or to the 
synagogue. He hoped the House would 
stop short of this. If they did not, they 
might have. an established church, but 
they would have an indifferent and divided 
people; and if so, they would - not long 
have an established church. Union, he 
contended, was of the essence of our reli- 
gion. On the protection of our church 
he was satisfied, in a great measure, de- 
pended the welfare of the state. The 
more the one was encroached on, the less 
dependence could be placed on the soli- 
dity of the other. He must therefore 
oppose the motion of the noble earl for 
the House going into a Committee. 

Lord Somers said, the present question 
ought to be considered oan the broad 
ground of justice and policy, The Ca- 
tholics had reason to expect, that after the 
Union they would obtain the privileges 
which were so long disputed ; if it was 
not for that conviction, he understood that 
they would not have given their support 
to the measure; and if this was the case, 
had they not a strong claim of justice 
upon their part? If no mischief was likely 
to arise from granting their request, what 
objection could be stated against it? 
Where were the dreadful consequences 
which some persons seemed to anticipate, 
from allowing them the right to sit and 
vote in parliament? If he stated the 
number of peers at ten or twelve, he sup- 
posed it would be the outside; and sup- 
posing in the House of Commons, that one 
half of the Irish members-were to be re- 
turned by that body, what mischief could 
arise from the admission of 50 Catholic 
members among a body consisting of 
nearly 700? He had always remarked, § 


‘that on every question that related ‘to the 


Roman Catholics, the great majority of the 
members at present returned by that 
country voted as they would have done if 
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they were Catholics; so that the evil to 
be apprehended from a number of Catho- 
lic members voting in the same way with 
a similar number of Protestant members, 
was of a nature altogether incomprehensi- 
ble tohim. He did not see in what man- 
ner they could be supposed to destroy the 
constitution. God forbid that the con- 
stitution should stand on such a ground 
as to be so easily and so unaccountably 
shaken. But supposing them to arrive at 
the high offices of state, still he could see 
no danger. Was it natural to suppose, 
that the illustrious person now entrusted 
with the government of the country, 
would appoint such Catholics to those 
offices as were likely to overturn the go- 
vernment, any more than he would ap- 
point Protestants of a similar description? 
Again: to look to the case of the magis- 
trates and sheriffs: the sheriff was ap- 
pointed by the crown, and of course was 
affected by a similar security. The ma- 


gistrate was recommended by persons: 


high in influence and respectability, and 
in this case as in the others, there was no 
chance of a preference in favour of disaf- 
fected principles. If, therefore, no harm 
was likely to happen from granting this 
boon to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
why should they refuse it? They had 


heard a great deal that night of the bene- 
fits which were already conferred upon 
the lower orders, and they had heard that 
the present claims would affect the higher 
exclusively, but this appeared to him a 


most superficial argument. The lower 
classes were only guided by persons of 
better education, and if this measure was 
granted, they would be led by men of great 
property and. distinction ; men who were 
already disposed to venerate the constitu- 
tion of the country, and to guard the stake 
which they possessed in the advantages of 
her free and happy government. By grant- 
tng this measure, they would give those 
men a greater weight with the lower 
orders; but, by pursuing a contrary 
course, they would disoblige the great, 
without benefiting the inferior, and throw 
the guidance of those minds into the hands 
of villains, who wished for confusion: by 
granting this measure; they would act in 
the most politic manner with regard to the 
whole mass of the Irish Catholics; for 
surely it was impossible that a great body 
of people should not be more pleased with 
the government which placed. them upon 
equal footing with their fellow subjects, 
than with one which had thought proper 
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to draw distinctions to their disadvantage 
and to its own disgrace, It was impossi- 
ble that it should be otherwise while men 
were men. ‘Fhe individuals who at present 
governed the minds and passions of the 


‘lower orders of the Cathelic community, 


were perpetually dinging in. their ears 
that they were oppressed. The doing 
away of all disqualifications was the way 
to. surmount this difficulty, and to remove 
this pretence. The Roman Catholics, he 
agreed, ought to feel, that they had ob- 
tained more relief from their present mo~ 
narch than since-the Reformation ; but if 
there was something more which it was 
the interest of the public to give them, he 
did not see’ why that should be refused. 
The laws of the country encouraged them 
to enter into its service in the army and 
navy; but if in that situation they were 
to be sent to England, they were subject 
to penalties for their vr oe Was this 
no hardship to them? as this no dis- 
grace to us? Would it not have disgraced 
the worst of times, and the basest and most 
disturbed of revolutionary governments? 
The fact was, that as the law now stood, 
they were liable to informations on this 
account, and the reason that informations 
were not given, was because we were 
ashamed of our own act, because it was so 
contrary to reason, to justice, and tothe 
feelings of Englishmen, that out of the 
very dregs of the people—(for dregs there 
must be in all-countries)—there could not 
be found one so vile as to avail himself of 
the power. He would have them to give 
the Catholie laity all they asked. It was 
right they should’ have it. They had al- 
ready done too much to retract, and if they 
did not mean to do- more, they were unwise 
in having done half so much. - He agreed 
with the noble viscount who spoke last in 
disapproving of the late conduct of the 
Catholics, but if the Catholics had acted 
inconsistently, was that any reason why 
we should punish ourselves?) He agreed 
with the noble viscount that it was neces- 
sary to have an established religion, but 
he could not allow that the refusal of those 
claims formed a proper foundation for 
the existence of that establishment. A 
strong idea had gone forth, that the itlus+ . 
trious person now at the head of the go- 
vernment, was favourable to this measure ; 
and if ministers had taken any steps to 
advise the contrary, they were’ wrong. 
He hoped: that they would see the expedi- 
ency of satisfying the mind-of: that coun- 
try, and asserting the character of this, 
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by removing the disabilities under which 
so great a portion of the community at 
present laboured. 

Marquis Wellesley said, that the subject, 
which had been presented to the attention 
of their lordships, was worthy to engage it. 


The state of the affairs of Ireland was so- 


intimately connected with the general 
prosperity and strength of the empire, 
~ that the hereditary counsellors of the 
crown could never be employed more use- 
fully to their sovereign, or to their coun- 
try, than in examining the situation of 
Ireland, her resources, her internal admi- 
nistration, her happiness and welfare, and 
above all, the condition of the great body 
of her population. But although these 
topics must ever be present to their minds, 
the ancient usage and established practice 
of parliament required, that their lordships 
should consider deliberately the manner, 
and the season, in which this inquiry was 
pressed upon them. The magnitude and 
importance of the questions proposed, 
their general claim to attention, would not 
induce that House to enter hastily into 
the Committee, without previously ad- 
verting to the professed motives and ob- 
jects of the intended enquiry, to the pro- 
bable consequences of its progress, and to 
its ultimate result. Nor would their lord- 
ships advance one step in the course re- 
commended by the noble mover, until 
they should have careful! y examined what 
might be the operation of their vote upon 
the strength and honour of the executive 
government in Ireland, upon the due ad- 
ministration of the law in that country ; 
upon the law itself; how the temper of 
the people and of contending parties 
might be moved by this proceeding; and 
what might be the influence of the noble 
earl’s proposition, even upon the very point 
of his solicitude ; the interesting cause of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

The first ground, on which the noble 
earl had rested, was the supposed miscon- 
duct of the executive administration in 
Ireland, and the necessity of censuring its 
acts, and of arresting its career, in an al- 
leged course of violence and injustice. 

What had he placed in the front of this 
great argument? A vague report from a 
newspaper of that morning, imputing to an 
officer of the Irish government some inter- 
ference in the return of the pannel of a 
jery. Until. he (Lord W.) entered the 
House, this report had not reached him, 
and even if it had fallen under his obser- 
vation; in a form so unauthentic, he would 
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not have deemed it of sufficient importance 
to constitute the ground of any proceeding 
in that assembly. But from further en. 
quiry, he found that the court of King’s. 
bench in Ireland, after solemn deliberation, 
had actually dismissed the complaint on 
which the noble earl rested this important 
branch of his proposition : nor was there 
any reason to apprehend, that any other. 
circumstance in the trial now depending | 
before.that court had afforded a just mo. 
tive of alarm for the safety of any prinei- 
ple of justice, of law, or of the constitu. 
tion. Neither the dignity of the noble 
earl’s character could admit of any further 
attention on his part to that ground of his 
motion; nor could their lordships deem 
such a transaction to be a sufficient cause 
for entering into the proposed inquiry, 
without any authentic fact, without even 
any public rumour of criminality, and 
with the knowledge, that the court of 
King’s-bench in Ireland had dismissed 
from its bar, as trivial and groundless, the 
charge on which the noble earl required 
their lordships to proceed to a Committee 
of inquiry. : 

From this particular charge, the noble 
earl had advanced to a more general and 
enlarged accusation, and had imputed to 
the Irish government a perversion of the 
law of Ireland, for the criminal purpose of 
obstructing the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land in the exercise of the sacred right of 
petition ; and this accusation was to form 
a principal object of inquiry in the Com- 
mittee proposed to their lordships. If any 
reasonable ground of suspicion had existed 
to justify an apprehension that the govern- 
ment of Ireland had presumed to interfere 
between the subject and the crown, or be- 
tween the people and the parliament ; or 
had dared to -prevent or to embarrass the 
legitimate right of petition; to prejudge 
the merits of any petition ; or to affix the 
authority of the lord lieutenant to any opi 
nion upon the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics; then indeed inquiry would have 
been indispensible; and if the charge 
could have been substantiated, their lord- 
ships must have addressed the throne, for 
the removal of a government, so unfit for 
its high trust. But no impediment had 
been opposed in Ireland to the right © 
petitioning the crown or parliament; 00 
vestige could be traced of a project so at 
bitrary and desperate, in any act of the 
government, in any- argument of the law 
officers of the crown, in any opinion or de- 
cision-of the courts of law. The question 
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had not involved the right of petitioning, or , 
the merits of the claim of the Catholics; it | 
had arisen merely upon the form and con- 
stitution of a particular description of as- 
sembly of the people; and upon the ap- 
plication of the provisions of the statute 
law of Ireland to that fonm and constitu- 
tion. The right of petitioning could not 
have been denied, for it had not even been | 
argued; that great constitutional privi- | 
lege was not now even a matter of argu- | 
ment; it was placed beyond the reach of | 
all question ; but even that exalted privi- | 
lege was to be exercised according to 
law; in Ireland, according to the law of! 
Ireland: and the question at issue in Ire- | 
land had been, not whether the Roman 
Catholics should freely petition the crown 
or parliament, not whether their claims 
were just, but whether the description of 
assembly, which they had elected, and in 
which they met, was conformable to the 
Jaw of the Jand: upon this question, so- 
lemnly argued, the decision of the count of 
King’s-bench in Ireland was directly in fa- 
your of that construction of the statute law 
of Ireland, which the Jord liewtenant and 
council had enforced by proclamation, 
with the advice of all the law officers of 
the crown, and for which the law officers 
of the crown had contended at the bar of 


justice. 

. In the name of bis Majesty’s servants, 
on the part of the Irish government, and 
of its respectable and honourable advisers, 


lord Wellesley denied every part of the 
noble earl’s charge. The bith govern- 
ment was not authorised to question or to 
obstruct the right of petition, or to touch 
the claims of the Catholics. The Irish go- 
vernment had not attempted amy such vio- 
lence: such an attempt would have been 
repugnant to every sentiment of the ho- 
nest heart of the noble duke, who repre- 
sented his Majesty in Ireland, and who 
would have repudiated, with indignation, 
any instruction or advice tending to inter- 
pose his noble name and high authority 
between the people of Ireland, and their 
gate sovereign, or the legislature of 
e united kingdom. The person (Mr. 
Wellesley Pole) who held the highest con- 
fidential charge under the noble duke in 
Ireland (and in that person’s honour and 
fame lord Wellesley naturally felt .a cor- 
dial and affectionate interest,) was too-well 
grounded in the principles of the consti- 
tution, and in habits of reverence for the 
aw; too deeply interested in the prospe-| 
nity of Ireland and affectionately attached | 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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to her welfare, to advise any violation of 
the rights or liberties of the people of Ire- 
land.—That person was also of a firmness 
of mind, and a fortitude of spirit, that 
would never decline a resolute assertion of 
the laws of his country. In fact, the go- 
vernment of Ireland had committed no 
crime and no error, unless the firm and 
temperate assertion of the Jaw of the land 
was criminal or erroneous. 

The Act, denominated the Convention 
Act ia Ireland, was a law of prevention, 
founded on long and perilous experience. 
The object of the law was to prevent the 
formation of a peculiar description of as- 
sembly, which experience had proved to 
be dangerous; unnecessary for the re- 
presentation to the Crown or to Parlia- 
ment of any just or legitimate popolar 
grievance; calculated exclusively for 
mischief; a proper organ of disorder; a 
ready instrument of confysion ; but use- 
less and unmanageable for any good, ho- 
nest, or lawful purpose. This law does 
not inquire, what may be the object of the 
Convention, to be ascertained by its pre- 
viously declared purpose, or by its acts 
when convened; the act of election, the 
act of meeting in such an assembly, for 
whatever purpose, are the crimes pro- 
hibited by this statute. The criminal in- 
tention, the “ malus animus,’ is by this 
law plainly declared to be, the intention 
of forming such an assembly as the statute 
describes. ‘The government of Ireland 
therefore was not onlysauthorised, but re- 
quired by Jaw, to prevent the election of 
such an assembly, or if elected, to dis- 
perse its meetiag, and to prosecute all 
persons, who had violated the statute, 
either at such election, or in such as- 
sembly. 

The policy both of the statute, and of 
the proceeding of the government of Ire- 
land, bas beea arraigned. These points 
could not form the question upon the 
noble earl’s argument. But lord Wel- 
lesley approved the policy of the statute, 
and thought that the lord lieutenant was 
well advised, when his grace enforced it. 
The enforcement of the statute was sa- 
lutary, not only for the tranquillity of 
Ireland, but for the peculiar interests 
of the Roman Catholic cause. He re- 
membered some of the early Conventions 
in Ireland, of which the experience had 
led to the enactment of this law. At the 
distant period of 1783, in the administra- 
tion of the earl of Northington, {although 
eT in parliament to the government 
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ofthat day,) he had-in Ireland resisted 
the establishment of a Convention, and 
his conduct had been sanctioned by the 
applause of Mr. Fox, then Secretary of 
State, Lord Wellesley had always con- 
tinued to disapprove this description of as- 


sembly, and had concurred most cordially | 


in the wise policy of the Irish statute of 
1793, which was intended to prohibit the 
formation of all such assemblies, and to 
protect the tranquillity of the country 
from the precarious chance of. the pro- 
ceedings of a body, which could not even 
be constituted without a violation of the 
established order of the state, and which 
could not act without danger to regular 
authority. ‘The very existence of such a 
body was perilous; its acts, if otherwise 
innocent, must be injurious to public order, 
because they must tend to disturb the re- 
spect which is due alone to the lawful so- 
vereign and legislature of the realm. 

The law therefore, which was of gene- 
ral application, equally affecting Protes- 
tants‘'and’ Catholics, was a wise and sa- 
lutary statute, of preventive policy. It 
was prudent in the government of Ireland 
to enforce it, more especially against a 
plan of Catholic Convention, which could 
not be carried into effect without aggra- 
vated danger to the country, nor advance 
one step without aggravated mischief to 
the Roman Catholics themselves. 

How was this salutary law carried into 
execution ?—Was no warning voice heard 
from the executive power in Ireland ? 
Was no friendly admonition uttered, be- 
fore the strong hand of the law was ex- 
tended to vindicate the King and the 
country against the assailants of public 
order? Their lordships should know that 
the lord-lieutenant had abstained, with a 
degree of forbearance, verging upon in- 
discretion, from the exercise of his legal 
powers, until the intention of electing and 
of convening the assembly, prohibited by 
the statute, was plainly avowed. Even 
then, the first step taken was a private and 
most amicable admonition to the leaders 
of the Catholic body, apprising them of 
the illegality of the course which they 
were pursuing, and, at the same time, in- 
timating the determination of the govern- 
ment to enforce the law. ‘This admonition 
having proved ineffectual,:a proclamation 
was issued by the government, declaring 


the law, and announcing an intention to: 


execute its provisions.—The elections to 
the proposed assembly proceeded; the 
violation of the law continued; and the 
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government of Ireland found no alterna. 
tive, but to suffer the law to be violated 
with impunity, or to disperse the Conven. 
tion, under the provisions of the Act of 
1793, and to prosecute, at the bar of the 
King’s bench, the persons concerned jn 
violating that act. Then followed the 
proceedings at that bar; their lordships 
would be instructed by studying those 
proceedings: they would admire the 
powerful eloquence of the Irish bar, and 
the learning, temper, firmness, and dig. 
nity, of that most respectable, pure, and 
upright court, which had sanctioned, bya 
solemn and unanimous judgment, the le. 
gality of the acts of the executive go. 
vernment in Ireland, and had established 
the- law, which the lord lieutenant had 
vindicated, by proclamation, by the im 
terference of the magistracy, and by pub. 
lic prosecution. 

Where, in the whole course of this 
transaction, could the noble earl finda 
resting place for his accusation? Neither 
in the original object of the law of 1793, 
nor in its letter, nor in its spirit, nor in 
the candour and clearness with which its 
provisions were explained and declared, 
nor in the moderation and lenity with 
which they were ultimately and reluctant 
ly enforced, nor in the unanimous judg. 
ment of the court of King’s bench, con 
firming the just interpretation of the law, 
after long and assiduous argument, and 
patient and solemn trial. 

Where was the semblance of a suspi- 
cion, that the right of petition had been 
invaded ? Were not all the legitimate, ac- 
customed channels of petitioning open, 
free, easy of access, and ready, even with 
the aid of his Majesty’s representative in 
Ireland, to speed the prayers and wishes 
of his people to the foot of his throne and 
to the bar of his parliament? Was every 
channel of petitioning dishonourable, ex- 
cepting that which was unlawful? Wasit 
undignified to address parliament, except. 
ing through a mock parliament, formed 
in contempt of the law, and whose very 
constitution would: insult the legislatare, 
which it affected to petition? Their lord- 
ships could not admit, that on these points 
the noble earl had established any justi- 
fication of his propesed inquiry. 

Had the noble earl proved, that the go- 
vernment of Ireland had endeavoured to 
frustrate the claims of the Catholics, oF 
to prejudice the cause of that respectable 
body, by checking the precipitate career 
of those who managed, or rather mis. 
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naged that great cause in Ireland? No 
greater injury could be offered to that 
cause, than by presenting it to the so- 
vereign,. or to the legislature, in the 
odious form of a wanton violation of the 
law, an outrage upon the legal authority 
of the crown and the state, and an insult 
upon the established government of the 
realm. The greatestenemy to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland could not clothe their 
petition in a-garb more repulsive. An il- 
legal Convention was not the natural 
parent of a respectful petition. The lord 
lieutenant, therefore, had acted most 
amicably towards the Catholics, as well as 
most prudently towards the state, when 
his grace had. advised their leaders to re- 
linquish the insane project of petitioning 
by Convention, and to resort to the an- 
client ways of the law and constitution, 
consecrated by the usage of ages, and 
leading to the venerable fabric of liberty 
and order. ‘The government of Ireland 
also deserved well: of the Catholics for 
having enforced the law against their 
leaders, and: for baving by. law abolished 
an assembly, which could not have con- 
tinued, without exciting just alarm in 
every loyal and patriotic breast, and with- 
out involving. the general cause of the 
Catholics in the character of that repre- 
sentative body, to which they had en- 
trusted their affairs. 
But if their lordships should agree to 
the Committee on the argument of the 
noble lord, they must be prepared to de- 
clare that this plan ofa Convention was not 
only Jegal, but laudable and meritorious. 
Some persons were of opinion, that the 
Roman Catholics ought to be admitted to 
sit ¢nd vote in parliament, and to every 
other advantage enjoyed by Protestants ; 
but, in the interval, were their lordships 
inclined te sanction, in place of the Pro- 
testant parliament of Ireland, an assembly 
of the Roman Catholic. nobility, prelacy, 
gentry, and Commons, to sit publicly in 
Dublin, and to debate and-resolve upon all 
subjects of law, government, politics, and 
religion? Would their lordships declare, 
that this was an excellent institution, cal- 
culated to preserve the peace of Ireland, 
and to maintain the laws and establish- 
ments in that country in Church and State 
inviolate, while we should be employed on 
this side of the Channel in deliberating 
upon the respectful petitions, which that 
high council might be pleased to certify, 
and transmit for our approbation? 

- Their lordships could not ‘agree:to the 
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Committee, when the sanction of these il- 
legal conventions was presented as a prin- 
cipal object of the noble earl’s proposal. 
Justice to the government of Ireland, 
justice to the interests of Ireland, and 
above all, justice to the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, precluded the possibility of 
yielding to the noble earl in this part of 
the question. 

From his animadversions on the conduct 
of the government of Ireland, the noble 
earl had passed to the more important ob- 
jects of the proposed Committee,—to con- 
sider the condition of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland; their claim on the justice of 
parliament; and the necessity of proceed- 
ing to the immediate removal of the civil 
disabilities of which they complained. 

Lord Wellesley declared, that he ap- 
proached the interesting cause of the 
Roman Catholics, with a solicitude for its, 
success which could not be surpassed, 
even by the ardour of the noble earl. 
From the first dawn of his reason to the 
present hour, his anxiety for the effectual 
relief of the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
had been the warm sentiment of his heart, 
confirmed and animated by successive ex~ 
perience and reflection, and by the delibe- 
rate exercise of his judgment, not unac-. 
customed to the practical consideration of 


great affairs of state: he was born, bred, 
and educated in these principles of ra- 
tional liberality, equally. remote from in- 
tolerant bigotry, and from licentious dis- 


regard of established order. He had al- 
ways supported every former proposal for 
the relief of the Roman Catholics: if for 
a moment, in a period of peculiar and ex- 
traordinary. embarrassment, he had .sus- 
pended the active exertion of his opinions 
on this subject, the suspense had been to 
him most painful and irksome; it had 
been occasioned merely by a conviction, 
that more danger was to be apprehended 
to the Roman Catholics, and to the state, 
from a premature attempt to urge their 
just claim, than from a prudent delay of 
that claim, in submission to the character 
and circumstances of the times. 

It was necessary, however, to explain 
distinctly the foundations and limits of 
his opinions on the claim of. the Roman 
Catholics, because he apprehended, that 
he did not agree with any of the declared 
champions in this conflict. 

The heat of the contention had exag- 
gerated and distorted the true and na- 
tural character of this question on both 


sides of the argument, 
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On the part of the Roman Catholics, 
the claim had been armed with all the 
violence and terror of indisputable right, 
spurning all accompanying condition, all 
previous consideration, all provident, ami- 
cable delay. 

The demand issued forth in the array 
of war, and no alternative appeared, but 
submission or battle. 

On the other side, every delay of a 
peremptory sentence of eternal exclusion 
was represented, as perilous to our civil, 
and nearly sacrilegious towards our re- 
ligious establishments ; 
were ridiculed, as nugatory or impossi- 
ble; all previous consideration was de- 
precated, as an artful plot formed to in- 
flame the expectations and demands of 
the Catholics, and to damp the zeal of 
the defenders of our establishments in 
church and state. 

- The restraint imposed by statute on 
the Roman Catholics was asserted to be 


in itself a positive good; a venerable | 


and: sacred institution ; it was consecrated: 
as an esdential article of our faith; not 
a safeguard to be respected and preserv- 
ed, merely for the temporary security of 
the altar, but the very altar and ark of 
our religion. 

These excesses were violént and irra-' 
tional. The argument miust be disar- 
rayed, and brought down from the pomp 
and ostentation of right on one side, and 
from the intemperate fury of bigotted 
passion on the other; and the path of 
discretion must be sought between the 
éxtremes of zeal. 

His noble friend (the earl of Aberdeen) 
for whom, from grateful remembrance 
of revered friendship and of indelible af- 
fection, he entertained a sincere regard ; 
and whose excellent speech would have 
delighted the kind heart of the illustrious 
statesman, (Mr. Pitt, under whose tute- 
lary care he had been educated) had 
most justly said, that the question upon 
the claim of the Roman Catholics, was 
@ mere question of state expediency. 

This was a correct view of that great 
and important question, and lord Wel- 
lesley expressed his entire concurrence 
m that part of his noble friend’s senti- 
ments, 

Toleration is the intermediate point 
between persecution and éncouragement. 
‘The precise limits of the principles of 
persecution, of toleration; and of encou- 
vyagement, cannot, however, be accutate- 
ly drawn by any abstract: definition. 
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These boundaries cannot otherwise be 
‘ascertainéd, than by reference to the 
relative situations of the parties, and to 
the circumstances of the times, and te 
the condition of the state. 

_ One maxim is clear_and undeniable ; 
that every state possessés a right to re 
strain’ whatever is dangerous to its seow 
rity: no sect, no individual, can assest 
as a claim of right against the state, the 
rélaxation of any restraint, of which the 
| continuance: is' required for the safety of 
‘the community. 

On the other hand, every restraint, 
excluding any description of the subjects 
‘of any state from the enjoyment of ad. 
vantages generally possessed by the coms 
‘munity, is in ‘itself a positive evil; an 
evil which can wisely or justly be ender. 
‘ed, so long only as the probable danger 
| to be apprehended from its removal, shall 
evidently exceed the certain mischief of 
its continuance. 

The restraint now existing upon the 
‘Roman Catholics is, therefore, in itself4 
positive evil; am imperfection in: thé 
frame of the empire: the question is, 
|whether this special and particular im 
‘perfection, which separates one great 
‘branch of the people fronr the’ common 
benefits of the general constitution, is 
a necessary évil, which must be sustain 
‘ed for the universal saféty of the whole 
empire. 

No community can be warranted by 
jostice or policy, in extending sucli re 
straints beyond the strict limits of ne- 
cessity ; if real danger requires this sa 
crifice of the impartial and parental spirit 
of any state towards all its subjects, that 
state, however reluctantly, must hold to 
such: restraints, as the necessary means 
of public security. 

How does this reasoning apply tothe 
claim: of the Roman’ Catholics of Ireland? 
What justification remains for continu 
ing the restraint of which they com 
plain? Is no mischief felt from its ¢ot 
tinuance ? What danger is dreaded from 
its removal? What is the probable ba 
lanee of peril between its continuance aud 
its removal ? 

The noble marquis declared, that in 
his judgment, the mischief of continuing 
this system of restraint greatly over 
balanced any danger which could be 
apprehended from reverting to the moré 
liberal, more mild, mote benignant, an 
auspicious policy; which |‘ adorned 
the earlier periods of his Majesty’s reign. 
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The original severity of the penal laws 
was directed against the Roman Catholics 
rather as the known instruments and 
abettors' of the system of arbitrary power 
at that era, than as the sectaries of a 
peculiar religious faith. The papist suc- 
cession to the British throne was dréaded, 
as the certain destruction of our liberties 
and laws, as well as of the independence 
and freedom of Europe ; our ecclesias- 
tical establistiment was inseparably blend- 
ed with the foundations of our limited 
monarchy, and of our civil rights; and 
a bulwark was: formed by the admirable 
connection of the whole fabric of our 
constitution, which has proved impreg- 
nable to every assault of domestic or fo- 
reign foes. ‘The long lapse of time, the 
gradual and progressive change of cir- 
cumstances, have removed the alarm of 
a papist successor to the crown, or of 
a papist combination for the introduction 
of arbitrary power. 

The Romaw Catholics of Ireland have 
not been viewed by the legislature, as 
the ready instrements of ruin to our es- 
tablished constitution. Why have they 
been admitted to the benefits which they 
now enjoy? Why were they relieved 


from the ignominy of disherison? Ad- 
mitted to the rights of property, to the 


elective franchise, to the bar, to the army, 
to various other advantages? Has the 
benevolence of the state rashly opened 
to them the portals of a constitution, of 
which they are believed to be the sworn 
foes? Have they been permitted to ap- 
proach so closely to the throne and 
altar, under conviction of a traitorous con= 
spiracy to destroy both? 

Their lordships must remember what 
has been already granted to the Roman 
Catholics, before a just estimate can be 
formed of the effect, either of withhold- 
ing or of conceding what remains under 
restraint. 

Do the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
now possess no political powet? No per- 
son acquainted with that country would 
deny that they possess a large, almost a 
predominant share of political power in 
Ireland. 

This fact afforded matter of deep re- 
flection: it must be the policy of every 
wise state, to connect all descriptions of 
Persons, possessing political power, with 
the general frame of the community, to 
mix and blend their individual pursuits 
With the ¢ommon interests of the state, 
and to attach thém. by the powerful ties 
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of honourable ambition and honest gain 
to the established order of the govern- 
ment. 

A body, possessing great political power, 
but separated from thie state by special 
exclusions and restraints; individual am- 
bition extmguished ; individual interest 
abridged; uninfluenced by the govern- 
ment ; éxercising an influence, which the 
government can neither extend, nor dimi- 
nish; dissociated fromall the establish- 
ments, civil, military, and religious, but 
yet holding an intrinsic weight, which 
occasionally presses upon every establish- 
ment—what must’ be the operation of 
such a body upon the frame of any state? 
It must be prejudicial to public order and 
tranquillity, because its action is not coin- 
cident with the ordinary movement of the 
state, not regulated by the same princi- 
ples, nor touched and moved by the same. 
means, nor directed to the same ends. 

It would appear to be wisdom in any 
state to endeavour to associate such a body 
with the ordinary operations of the esta- 
blished government, by infusing the same 
principles of connection, which unite and 
harmonise all the parts of the community, 
and which form the peculiar strength and 
beauty of the British constitution. It was 
not so much a question whether additional 
political power should be given to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, as whether 
they should now be refused those appen- 
dages to their present political power, 
which would identify its exercise with the 
interests of the state, and would consti- 
tute the bonds and pledges of attachment 
to the government, and the ties of union 
with the Commonwealth. The action and 
ferce of our happy constitution depends 
upon.a similar principle, which combines 
individual interests in the general preser- 
vation of order, and mixes and blends 
each part in the harmony of the whole, 
It is a wild theory to suppose, that the ba- 
lance of the British Constitution. is. main- 
tained merely by the mutual check and 
collision of the great branches of political 
power, of which it is composed. The re- 
sult of such a scheme most be either per- 
petual discord and disorder, or the total 
stagnation of tlie vital powers of the go- 
vernment, and the inaction and final decay 
of the whole system. But this conflies is 
prevented by the intervention of indivi- 
dual interests; without injuring the prin- 
ciples of monarchy, aristocracy and demo- 
cracy, which constitute the foundations of 


the govertiment, the mildness of our laws, 
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andthe character of our nation, have tem- 
pered these apparently discordant mate- 
rials into a system of the most regular and 
uniform action. 

The House of Lords is connected with 
the House of Commons, with the people, 
and with the crown, by many ties of com- 
mon interest, mitigating the theoretical 
notion of aristocracy, which has been de- 
scribed as the sole constituent principle of 
this assembly. In the constitution of 
the House of Commons, the same tempe- 
rature may be observed ; and even the 
imperial crown of these realms is inti- 
mately blended with the interests of the 
nobility, of the gentry, and of the people. 
The great principles of the constitution 
are, in fact, to be traced in the frame of 
each branch of the legislature, as well as 
in the combination of the whole; and the 
happy intermixture of individual interests, 
the common right of the whole people to 
a participation in all the honours and ad- 
vantages of the state, are the vital energies, 
the ‘soul and spirit of the British constitu- 
tion. The present condition of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland is anomalous in this 
constitution, and repugnant to the policy 
of any wise state. The restraint, which 
stifl exists, cements and embodies discon- 


tent, without impairing the force or acti- 


vity of political power. Perhaps the re- 
straint itself tends to increase the power 
of the body on which it acts, by concen- 
trating its entire energy in a narrow space, 
and by precluding the interposition of any 
collateral interest,. or influence. The 
Roman Catholics of Ireland are now bound 
together by these impolitic restraints, in a 
distinct community, naturally adverse to 
the establishment which excludes them. 
Remove this restraint, and you dissolve the 
ties of disvontent ; you disperse the senti- 
ments of disaffection ; and you introduce 
the powerful motives of:individual interest, 
to counteract any combination against an 
establishment, which offers so many im- 
mediate advantages of emolument and 
honour. The danger to the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland is now consider- 
able, and must increase with the natural 
augmentation. of the power and wealth of 
the Roman Catholics, and with the neces- 
sary augmentation of their discontent, 
under the protracted continuance of this 
invidious system of exclusion. 

Their increasing property in land and 
commercial wealth, their increasing num- 
bers-in the army and at the-bar, their in- 
creasing influence of every description, 
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while they shall remain an alienated and 
distinct community, must be formidable to 
the establishment, which perseveres in re. | 
jecting their solicitations for admission 
into its bosom. 

Their compacted strength must be di. 
rected against the Protestant establish. 
ment, until a better policy shall incorpo. 
rate the Roman Catholic interests with the 
Protestant power, by removing the odious 
obstacles which now preclude the Roman 
Catholics from pursuing those objects of 
ambition and interest, which are open to 
other subjects of the crown. 

The noble marquis insisted that the re. 
moval of the restraints ef which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland complained, could not 
be dangerous to the Protestant establish. 
ment in Ireland. He asserted, that this 
liberal and salutary measure was indis. 
pensably necessary for the security of the 
Protestant establishment in Ireland, which 
could never be safe while such a force: of 
discontent was arrayed against it; that 
force would be disarmed most effectually, 
by abolishing the causes of dissatisfaction, 
and the barriers of exclusion. ' 

It had been suggested, that no hope 
could be entertained of appeasing the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; that their . 
demands had increased with the conces- 
sions already made to them; and that 
their ambition, lust of power, of emola- 


‘ment, and dominion, were © inordinate, 


boundless, and insatiable. What was the 
proof? They had been admitted to the 
right of property, and to the elective fran 
chise, and they were so insatiate as to as 
pire to the capacity of representing ia 
parliament the property which they pos 
sessed. They had been admitted to the 
bar, and they wished to serve the crown; 
to be of the King’s counsel; to become 
judges and chancellors;—and these ex 
travagant desires were deemed. certain 
proofs of hostility against the state. Be- 
cause they wished to serve the crown, they 
must intend to destroy it: they couldnot 
desire to reach the seals, for any other 
purpose than to overthrow the throne. 
They were permitted to hold commissions 
in the army; they had served with 
valour, and glory; shed their blood in 
the cause of their king and country; 
beheld the inspiring example of their own 
native countrymen, leading British armies 
against the common enemy, and arresting 
the progress of France in the full career of 
her fury; and they were infected with 
the criminal ambition of desiring to emu 
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Jate the illustrious sons of Ireland, under 
whom they had fought, and bled, and con- 
quered; of hoping, ultimately, to direct 
the armies in which they had so glorious- 
ly served; and to devote to their country, 
in the command of her troops, those at- 
tainments, which they had laboriously ac- 
quired in the subaltern branches of her 
service. 

Were these unreasonable or inordinate 
desires? Was this criminal ambition ? 

These wishes were the most substantial 
proofs that the Roman Catholics enter- 
tained a true estimate of the value of the 
concessions which had already been made 
to them, and a just sense of the constitu- 
tional use of those advantages. Was it to 
be argued, that because the Roman Ca- 
tholics were sensible to the same emotions 
of honourable ambition, and public glory, 
which similar causes, and similar situa- 
‘tions, had raised in all other breasts, they 
must have conspired the usurpation of the 
government of their country. The legis- 
lature itself had excited these sentiments ; 
they were the natural fruits of former con- 
cessions. — Because the legislature had 
halted in its course, and had not pursued 
with steadiness the progressive policy of 
generosity to the Catholics, in which it 
had advanced so far, was it just to reprove 
them for the necessary effect of a power- 
ful cause, which they had not, originated, 
and which they could not controul ? 

Lord Wellesley, therefore, could not 
censure the solicitude of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to obtain those additional advan- 
tages, which naturally grew out of past 
concessions, and which were almost the 
necessary result of former gifts. From 
this disposition, he inferred no defect of 
gratitude or excess of expectation. The 
sentiment thus displayed by the Roman 
Catholics was implanted in the human 
heart, and congenial to the spirit of every 
free constitution. 

The noble earl would thus perceive, 
that lord Wellesley’s opinions on the con- 
dition and claims of the Catholics were 
substantially the same as his lordships’. 
He trusted that he should not be accused 
ofa spirit of procrastination or delusion, 
if he now. objected to enter into the com- 
mittee for the purpose of instantaneously 
abolishing the restraints under which the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland laboured. 

The claim of that body now appears 
under circumstances of peculiar disfavour ; 
clad in the terrific armour of right, ac- 
companied by a defiance of the Jegal au- 
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thority of the state, by a premeditated out- 
rage upon the law of the land, and by the 
most insulting and contumelious spirit of 
intemperate menace. 

To a claim of such .an aspect, parlia- 
ment cannot yield, even with justice to the 
claimants: it would prove a perilous gift 
to them, to concede any portion of the 
dignity and honour of parliament, which 
must be sacrificed, if, in the present mo- 
ment, their. lordships should submit to the 
temper and tone, in which these demands 
had been urged in Ireland, and to the vio- 
lence, with which they had been support- 
ed in open resistance to legitimate govern- 
ment. 

The trials of the offenders against the 
law were still in progress in Ireland; and 
the course of justice seemed to have 
suspended for a season, in that coun- 
try, the active solicitations of those, whe 
had hitherto conducted the affairs of 
the Roman Catholics. Even they seemed 
to have determined, that the present mo- 
ment. was not suited to the discussion of 
this great question; and that time must 
be given for the return of tranquillity, be. 
fore the voice of petition could. again be 
heard in a tone, duly adapted to the solem- 
nity of the occasion. 

Why, then, did the noble earl now 


press their lordships to a decision? After 
all the rage and tumult of the contest in 
Ireland, the storm has paused, and an ine 
terval of repose and. quiet has succeeded 
by common consent, as the necessary pre- 
paration of temper for the important deli; 


beration, which now approaches. Let 
not the noble earl prematurely interrupt 
this calm; on the other hand, let not their 
lordships suffer this vital question to re- 
main dormant, until reviving impatience 
shall again awaken the tempest of passion. 
The claims of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land demand early consideration; ,.in 
every view, for every interest, for every 
opinion, for every party, the early consi- 
deration of the question is indispensibly 
necessary. 

That consideration lord Wellesley would 
meet with every favourable inclination to 
the Roman Catholic cause, but with a deter- 
mination to tread the ground of concession 
with circumspection and caution ; to exa- 
mine the most favourable mode and time 


| of removing the existing restraints; to 


provide the securities which might be, re- 

quisite for the protection of our sacred es- 

tablishments in church and state; and to 

consider every ther beneficial arranges 
2 
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ment, which could tend to give additional | even the imprudent management of the 
happiness to Ireland, or additional strength | Roman Catholic cause in Ireland, (how. 
to the empire in a settlement of such in- | ever reprehensible) discloses a spirit ut. 
terest and importance. terly incompatible with such a suspicion, 
He would not advise his king, or his | It isevident, that the ambition, the desire of 
prince, to bow the Protestant sceptre of | gain, the restless solicitations of the Roman 
the realm, to any fictitious pretension of | Catholics, are all directed to advancement 
right, however arrayed with violence, or | under the Protestant constitution. T 
enforced by clamour : nor would he lend | are jealous, not of our establishment, butof 
his hand to close the gates of the consti- | their exclusion from ‘its benefits; they de. 
tution against any class of his Majesty’s } sirenot to destroy. it, but to enjoy its ad. 
faithful subjects ; nor would he presume | vantages; they are aware, that its destruc. 
to proclaim a sentence of irrevocable and | tion would expose them to evils, of fa 
¢ternal exclusion against a large portion | greater magnitude than those which they 
of the population of the empire, underco- | now endure. But they behold many be. 
lour of pure zeal for the Protestant esta- | nefits abundantly showered upon others, 
blishment, Inreal affection and veneration | and forbidden to them; and they complain 
for that establishment he yielded to none of | not of the existence, but of the partiality, 
those, whose zeal has been so conspicuous. | of our happy constitution. If this view of 
The Protestant establishment in Church } the temper of the Roman Catholics was 
and State, was, indeed, the great security | erroneous, lord Wellesley admitted that 
ef all our public happiness and welfare. | much of his reasoning was incorrect. 
Whatever protection of personorproperty, | But if he had truly described the senti- 
was enjoyed by any class of subjects, by | ments ofthe great body ofthe Roman €atho. 
any sect of religion, whatever civil or re- | lics of Ireland, fairly stated their interests, 
ligtous liberty existed among us, originated | and justly urged their claims, let them 
from the Protestant establishment, was | come forth, and vindicate themselves 
guarded and preserved by it, would flou- | against their own leaders, who had tainted 
rish with its prosperity, and decline with its | the purity of this great cause with faction, 
decay, All sects, all parties, civil and re- | turbulence, and disorder. 
_— are concerned in the preservation} An interval might now be expected of 
of this great bulwark of the community. | comparative tranquillity; let the Roman 
It is the safeguard of the subject, as well | Catholics of Ireland employ that interval, 
as of the crown; connecting the purity | not in devising new means of violating or 
and moderation of our reformed church | evading the Jaws, or of insulting and 
with the regulated freedom of the people, | vexing the legal government; not in for- 
and with the temperate spirit of our li- | tifying their claims with new armaments 
' mited monarchy. To this refuge all have | of right, or menaces of force; but in com- 
resorted, in the dreadful visitations of con- | posing and allaying the ferment so unpro- 
fusion, by which the order and liberty of | pitious to the favourable settlement of this 
this country have been so often disturbed; | question. 
and under this hallowed altar all sects] Instead of accumulating causes of irti- 
have found shelter from despotism or fi- | tation, let them endeavour to mitigate 
centiousnéss : | prejudices and jealousies, which have been 
“fue tandem concede—Hec Ara tuebitur | exasperated by the recent indiscretion of 
; Omnes, _ | their own management. Let them ma 
“ Aut moriere simul.” | nifest asincere desire to furnish to their 
If it could be credited, that the Roman | Protestant brethren every reasonable pledge 
Catholics of Ireland had conceived the | of attachment to the established constiti- 
frantic imagination of subverting the fair |.tion, and every practicable security for its 
fabric of the Protestant constitution of the | stability and prosperity. In soliciting 
realm, and of erecting a papist state, (of | the favour of the law, let them displays 
whatever form) on the ruins of our laws, | spirit of obedience to the Jaw, and a dis- 
. liberties, and religion, this argument would | position to submit with reverence to legal 
assume a very different aspect; the point | authority. ‘ é 
at idsue would then be, not what their lord-'| May these admonitions be received i 
ships should concede, but to what extre- | the conciliatory spirit, in which they 
mity the indignant power of the govern- | are uttered; and may the returning sen 
ment should be urged against a conspira- || of duty and affection avert the perils oi 
cy of such unexampled atrocity. But | civil discord ; restore the disturbed tempe 
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of the nation; and enable parliament to 
consider without passion, and to decide 
with dignity, a question, vital to the safety 
and peace, to the power and glory of the 
empire! 

The Marquis of Lansdowne began by 
observing, that he sincerely hoped the im- 
pression made by the noble marquis’s 
speech on his antagonists, would not ope- 
rate less powerfully on his friends. He 
could not avoid thinking, that had the 
sentiments which he had that evening ex- 
pressed been communicated in the cabinet 
to his colleagues, it was not probable that 
they would have incurred that criminality 
which might now justly be charged upon 
them. He was, on his own part, ready to 
profess his entire acquiescence in the 
principle laid down by the noble marquis, 
that the right of the Catholics to the 
object of their claims, was founded on the 
opinion entertained by the legislature as to 
the compatibility of those objects with the 
interests and security of the empire. So 
long as obvious considerations of this nature 
should dictate political restrictions, such 
restrictions were justifiable. But when 


the necessity that imposed them ceased, 
that moment the right revived; and it 
became the imperious duty of the legis- 
lature, and of every individual composing 


it, to take immediate steps for accom- 
plishing its restoration. He also agreed, 
with yet more cardiality, in another po- 
sition of the noble marquis, namely that it 
did concern the best interests of every 
nation to demolish all exclusive systems, 
and to remove, as destructive and fatal 
distinctions, those institutions that deprived 
any particular class or description of per- 
sons, of an equal enjoyment of the be- 
nefits and advantages of the society at 
large. He wished, therefore, to inquire 
how, when urging these arguments, and 
supporting these principles, the noble 
marquis could come to the conclusion 
which he had thought proper to adopt. 
What was there in his great and varied 
experience in different countries and 
different situations : what was there in the 
history of his correspondence with America, 
or in his negociations in Spain, to lead-him 
to the belief, that if three million of inha- 
bitants might be safely admitted to a full 
participation of the rights and privileges 
of their fellow countrymen, there was no 
danger, no injustice, in continuing to ex- 
clude them? With respect to the question 
of time, it appeared to him, that no period 
could be more appropriate for an ample 
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discussion of this subject than the present, 
when parliament was on the point of es- 
tablishing a new government. With a 
knowledge of the transactions and events 
of the last twelve years, and of the evils 
that had so plentifully resulted from that 
weak or tyrannical system which had been 
unfortunately so long pursued with respect 
to Ireland, was it not incumbent on them 
to consider at such a crisis, how that 
system might be amended, or its natural 
consequences be averted? He was happy 
to have an opportunity of expressing the 
satisfaction he felt at not hearing any 
mention of one argument which on former 
occasions had been brought forward in 
that House. The argument was this, that 
the descriptions given of the condition of 
Ireland, and of the claims, the desires, and 
the feelings of the Irish people were in- 
accurate and exaggerated representations. 
For whatever might be his opinion of the 
occasional improprieties in the conduct of 
the Catholics :—however he might lament, 
but not be surprized at the partial excesses 
into which they had been betrayed—he 
thought it nota little hard to urge such ac- 
cusation against them at the same time 
that their petitions were disregarded, be- 
cause it was alledged that they exhibited 
no earnestness, no anxiety for their success. 
His own conviction was, that a sense of 
those evils and dangers, growing and in- 
creasing as they were, which had sprung 
out of the adoption of those impolitic prin- 
ciples of government that had prevailed 
during the last twelve years, did furnish 
a sufficient and satisfactory ground to par- 
liament, to induce it to take the present 
occasion for carrying inte effect a large 
and general investigation of the state of 
the sister country.—He now came to 
that part of the speech of the noble 
marquis, in which he had endeavoured 
to vindicate the conduct of the Irish 
government. He conceived there was 
in that conduct evident and additional 
ground to lead the House +o institute the 
proposed inquiry. Was it meant to be 
said, that if the Catholics had infringed 
the law, or violated the constitution, by 
erecting themselves into a representative 
body, their assembling without the as- 
sumption of such a character was equally 
formidable and illegal? If the spirit of the 
Convention act did not apply to a sanction 
of the suppression of such meetings as 
had been before held, unsuspected and un- 
molested, upon what ground did the jus- 
tification of government, in thus enforcing 
(2G) 
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the provisions of that act, rest? It was his 
opinion, that in pursuing this course, even 
had they not been baffled ina court of jus- 
tice, by the verdict of a jury, they would 
soon have witnessed the futility of their 
attempt, and the disappointment of their 
expectations. He begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to the origin of 
the Convention act, and the circumstances 
attending it. The year when that act was 
first introduced into the Irish parliament, 
was immediately subsequent to one in 
which there had existed a delegation of 
the Catholic body ; which delegation had 
regularly communicated and negociated 
with the government on the subject of 
those claims which they had been con- 
stituted to support. Was he to believe 
then, that this same government, which 
had thus openly recognised the functions of 
this delegated body, did intend that an 
act passed in the following year should 
proscribe it as dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional? It was broadly and distinctly 
stated, at the time of passing that act, by 
all its supporters, that it bore no reference 
whatever to the Catholic meeting. Among 
those who gave this explanation was one 
highly respectable person, Mr. Wolfe, 
then Attorney-general, and afterwards lord 
Kilwarden, who added, “ God forbid, that 
this or any other act should prevent any 
delegation from meeting to execute a legal 
and pre-conceived purpose.”” In delega- 
gation in a general sense there was cer- 
tainly nothing objectionable, and the ap- 
pointment of committees on similar occa- 
sions was not less productive of convenience 
to government itself, than it was recon- 
cileable to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and essential to the rights of the sub- 
ject. It was, therefore, a grave and 
weighty charge against the present go- 
vernment, that they had condemned and 
resisted this right. But what were their 
lordships to think of the manner in which 
their own principles had been adhered to, 
and their own plans carried into execu- 
tion? What were they to think of the de- 
lay, the vacillation, the inconsistencies 
that had marked and characterised their 
measures? The Catholic Committee was 
formed in May 1809, and it continued to 
meet uninterruptedly till February 1811. 
Then it was the Circular Letter of the Se- 
cretary to the Irish government was issued, 
and it was remarkable that it was at the 
precise period when the Committee were 
engaged in endeavouring to add to their 
number, the most respectable characters 
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in the country, in order to give as large 4 
degree as was possible, of dignity and 
consideration to their proceedings. Not. 
withstanding, however, this promulgation 
of the Irish government, the Committée 
afterwards held meetings in February, in 
March, and in June, before any further 
steps were taken for their ‘dispersion. 
They met openly, their resolutions were 
regularly published, and they professed, 
that not conceiving themselves to fall 
under the scope or definition of the ‘pro. 
clamation, they were satisfied that they 
were not acting in violation of the law, 
Was it possible for them to adopt a more 
regular, constitutional or'‘manly course ?— 
He had ‘now arrived at a point on which 
he felt confident, that whatever diversity 
of sentiment might prevail with respect to 
other branches of the question, there could 
be but one common feeling and opinion. 
The principle he now had in his view was, 
that whenever a government determined 
to eniforce any act against any particular 
description of persons, it was its clear and 
necessary duty to enforce it with a strict 
conformity, and a scrupulous observance 
of every usage and ordinary form that 
had been esteemed to distinguish a free 
constitution, arid an impartial ‘administra. 
tion of the laws. But what did the Irish 
government? A warrant was issued under 
the hand of the Chief Justice, one of 
3,000 magistrates, and that person who 
was afterwards to try the question at issue. 
He did not mean to insinuate that this 
circumstance would have necessarily ope- 
rated to have given a bias to his judgment, 
but while he disclaimed all intention of cast- 
ing such an imputation, he would fora 
moment advert to a speech delivered in 
another place, by Mr. Secretary Pole. 
He was aware that it was not regular to 
refer to sentiments supposed to have been 
uttered elsewhere, but as this speech had 
since appeared in the shape of a pamphlet, 
and had been generally circulated, he 
would read to their lordships a short extract 
from it.—(Here the noble Marquis read the 
extract, the substance of which was that 
Mr. Wellesley Pole had, previous to the 
publication of his Circular Letter, con 
sulted lord Manners and the Attorney- 
General, but that he had not taken the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, because that 
must have disqualified him from presiding 
at any future trials arising out of thes 
proceedings.) Thus, continued the noble 
marquis, the same individual who, in 
February 1811, felt all this delicate anxiety 
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for the purity of the courts of justice, did, 
inthe month of July following, lay his in- 
formations before the chief justice, and 
select him out of $,000 magistrates, to be 
the immediate agent of his intention. In 
what terms, too, was the.warrant of the 
chief justice issued? The terms chosen 
were such as went to prejudge the whole 
question, to decide upon the principle at 
issue, and to vindicate the conduct of the 
government in applying the Convention 
act ina new and unprecedented manner. 
The words introduced into the warrant, 
‘on pretence or for the purpose of,’ were 
not to be found in the Convention act it- 
self, and were, therefore, manifestly used 
by Lord Chief Justice Downes, the person 
whom, but five months before, Mr. Se- 
cretary Pole would not consult, lest he 
should seem to sully the sanctity of a 
court of justice, for the purpose of defend- 
ing the government, and of condemning, 
before the forms of trial, the Catholic Com- 
mittee. This, however, was not all; when 
at length the trial took place, the course 
adopted on the part of the crown was alto- 
gether extraordinary and unusual. In pro- 
secutions of this nature, where the crown 
had the uncontrouled right of peremptory 
challenge, it was only consistent with ob- 
vious justice, to indulge some latitude of 
this kind to the accused. How had the 
crown exercised its privilege on this oc- 
casion? Twenty-three persons were chal- 
lenged without any cause assigned, and, 
as it were, in forgetfulness of the right of 
the Catholics to be tried by a jury com- 
posed in the one-half of their own body. 
Was this acting in a manner that betoken- 
ed the liberality, the candour, the justice, 
which ought * se to mark the conduct 
ofa British government? He had under- 
stood that there was a want of respect 
shewn in the mode in which the intention 
of the Irish administration had first been 
notified to the heads of the Catholic Com- 
mittee. Lord Fingall did not receive his 
notice till the day on which the proclama- 
tion was issued.—He thought there was 
then in the existing situation of Ireland, 
and in the measures adopted by the 
sovernment of that country, strong and 
Satisfactory grounds for going into the 
proposed Committee. | He believed 
that the Catholics had been acquitted 
by a Protestant jury, and that the Ca- 
tholic body did stand acquitted in the 
sight of their Protestant brethren. He 
believed that a general and growing de- 
site did pervade the Projestants of Ire- 
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land, to see their Catholic countrymen 
admitted to a full participation of the con- 
stitution. It was bis earnest hope that 
this example of retracted error and con- 
quered prejudice would have a salutary 
operation upon the minds and the preju- 
dices of the Protestants of this country. 
He trusted that England would not persist 
in blinding herself to the dictates of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, or be obsti- 
nately bent on the maintenance of in- 
jurious maxims and mischievous animosi- 
ties, but that on the contrary the time 
would soon arrive when they should only 
be remembered tohave been. There had 
unquestionably been abundant opportu- 
nity to operate on the feelings of the 
Catholics, to inflame their minds and to 
provoke their discontents; yet where 
were they to look for the manifesta- 
tion of any such effect. It was not at home 
in their domestic character as citizens, or 
in their conduct in the armies in Spain 
and Portugal. This consideration surely 
should have weight with their lordships, 
and it was peculiarly deserving at the same 
time of their remembrance, that the laws 
as they now stood were not caleulated to 
exclude the atheist, whom no laws were 
likely to bind, or the bigot, who unlike 
the Catholic refused to renounce hiserrors, 
or to listen to conviction; but that they 
did serve to exclude and stigmatize those 
honourable and conscientious men, who re- 
fused to barter the religion of their forefa- 
thers for objects of temporal ambition, and 
against the justice of whose claim no sins 
either moral or political could be adduced. 

The Earl of Carysfort argued in favour 
of the motion, contending, that it was of 
vital importance to the empire ; and that 
at such a momentous crisis as the present, 
the country ought not to be deprived of 
the active and hearty co-operation of so 
large a portion of its population. The se- 
curity of every free government, and its 
characteristic superiority over every other, 
consisted in the feeling as well as acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the subjects of 
such a country, that they had an interest 
in its state and its maintenance. Let no- 
ble lords look at Ireland, and the manner 
in which it had been ruled from time im- 
memorial, and he need not then ask them, 
if it were possible that the Irish people 
could entertain such a sentiment as that 
which he had described towards the go- 
vernment of England? Why had this 
country been so long able to contend with 
the usurper of France, but because we had 
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the provisions of that act, rest? It was his 
opinion, that in pursuing this course, even 
had they not been baffled in a court of jus- 
tice, by the verdict of a jury, they would 
soon have witnessed the futility of their 
attempt, and the disappointment of their 
expectations. He begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to the origin of 
the Convention act, and the circumstances 
attending it. The year when that act was 
first introduced into the Irish parliament, 
was immediately subsequent to one in 
which there had existed a delegation of 
the Catholic body ; which delegation had 
regularly communicated and negociated 
with the government on the subject of 
those claims which they had been con- 
stituted to support. Was he to believe 
then, that this same government, which 
had thus openly recognised the functions of 
this delegated body, did intend that an 
act passed in the following year should 
proscribe it as dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional? It was broadly and distinctly 
stated, at the time of passing that act, by 
all its supporters, that it bore no reference 
whatever to the Catholic meeting. Among 
those who gave this explanation was one 
highly respectable person, Mr. Wolfe, 
then Attorney-general, and afterwards lord 
Kilwarden, who added, “ God forbid, that 
this or any other act should prevent any 
delegation from meeting to execute a legal 
and pre-conceived purpose.” In delega- 
gation in a general sense there was cer- 
tainly nothing objectionable, and the ap- 
pointment of committees on similar occa- 
sions was not less productive of convenience 
to government itself, than it was recon- 
cileable to the principles of the constitu- 
tion, and essential to the rights of the sub- 
ject. It was, therefore, a grave and 
weighty charge against the present go- 
vernment, that they had condemned and 
resisted this right. But what were their 
lordships to think of the manner in which 
their own principles had been adhered to, 
and their own plans carried into execu- 
tion? What were they to think of the de- 
Jay, the vacillation, the inconsistencies 
that had marked and characterised their 
measures? The Catholic Committee was 
formed in May 1809, and it continued to 
meet uninterruptedly till February 1811. 
Then it was the Circular Letter of the Se- 
cretary to the Irish government was issued, 
and it was remarkable that it was at the 
precise period when the Committee were 
engaged in endeavouring to add to their 
number, the most respectable characters 
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in the country, in order to give as large a 
degree as was possible, of dignity and 
consideration to their proceedings. Not- 
withstanding, however, this promulgation 
of the Irish government, the Committee 
afterwards held meetings in February, in 
March, and in June, before any further 
steps were taken for their dispersion. 
They met openly, their resolutions were 
regularly published, and they professed, 
that not ‘conceiving themselves to fall 


‘under 'the scope or definition of the ‘pro- 


clamation, they were satisfied that they 
were not acting in violation of the law. 
Was it possible for them to adopt a more 
regular, constitutional or'‘manly course ?— 
He had now arrived at a point on which 
he felt confident, that whatever diversity 
of sentiment might prevail with respect to 
other branches of thie question, there could 
be but one common feeling and opinion. 
The principle he now had in his view was, 
that whenever a government determined 
to enforce any act against any particular 
description of persons, it ‘was its clear and 
necessary duty to enforce it witha strict 
conformity, and a scrupulous observance 
of every usage and ordinary form that 
had been esteemed to distinguish a free 
constitution, arid an impartial ‘administra- 
tion of the laws. ‘But what did the Irish 
government? A warrant was issued under 
the hand of the Chief Justice, one of 
3,000 magistrates, and that person who 
was afterwards to try the question at issue. 
He did not mean to insinuate that this 
circumstance would have necessarily ope- 
rated to have given a bias to his judgment, 
but while he disclaimed all intention of cast- 
ing such an imputation, he would for a 
moment advert to a speech delivered in 
another place, by Mr. Secretary Pole. 
He was aware that it was not regular to 
refer to sentiments supposed to have been 
uttered elsewhere, but as this speech had 
since appeared in the shape of a pamphlet, 
and had been generally circulated, he 
would read to their lordships a short extract 
from it.—(Here the noble Marquis read the 
extract, the substance of which was that 
Mr. Wellesley Pole had, previous to the 
publication of his Circular Letter, con- 
sulted lord Manners and the Attorney- 
General, but that: he had not taken the 
opinion of the Chief Justice, because that 
must have disqualified him from presiding 
at any future trials arising out of these 
proceedings.) Thus, continued the noble 
marquis, the same individual who, in 
February 1811, felt all this delicate anxiety 
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for the purity of the courts of justice, did, 
in the month of July following, lay his in- 
formations before the chief justice, and 
select him out of $,000 magistrates, to be 
the immediate agent of his intention. In 
what terms, too, was the.warrant of the 
chief justice issued? The terms chosen 
were such as went to prejudge the whole 
question, to decide upon the principle at 
issue, and to vindicate the conduct of the 
government in applying the Convention 
act ina new and unprecedented manner. 
The words introduced into the warrant, 
‘on pretence or for the purpose of,’ were 
not to be found in the Convention act it- 
self, and were, therefore, manifestly used 
by Lord Chief Justice Downes, the person 
whom; but five months before, Mr. Se- 
cretary Pole would not consult, lest he 
should seem to sully the sanctity of a 
court of justice, for the purpose of defend- 
ing the government, and of condemning, 
before the forms of trial, the Catholic Com- 
mittee. This, however, was not all; when 
at length the trial took place, the course 
adopted on the part of the crown was alto- 
gether extraordinary and unusual. In pro- 
secutions of this nature, where the crown 
had the uncontrouled right of peremptory 
challenge, it was only consistent with ob- 
vious justice, to indulge some latitude of 
this kind to the accused. 
crown exercised its privilege on this oc- 
casion? Twenty-three persons were chal- 
lenged without any cause assigned, and, 
as it were, in forgetfulness of the right of 
the Catholics to be tried by a jury com- 
posed in the one-half of their own body. 
Was this acting in a manner that betoken- 
ed the liberality, the candour, the justice, 
which ought stan to mark the conduct 
ofa British government ? He had under- 
stood that there was a want of respect 
shewn in the mode in which the intention 
of the Irish administration had first been 
notified to the heads of the Catholic Com- 
mittee. Lord Fingall did net receive his 
notice till the day on which the proclama- 
tion was issued.—He thought there was 
then in the existing situation of Ireland, 
and in the measures adopted by the 
government of that country, strong and 
Satisfactory grounds for going into the 
proposed Committee. | He believed 
that the Catholics had been acquitted 
by a Protestant jury, and that the Ca- 
tholic body did stand acquitted in the 
sight of their Protestant brethren. He 
believed that a general and growing de- 


sire did pervade the Projestants of Ire- 


How had the. 
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land, to see their Catholic countrymen 
admitted to a full participation of the con- 
stitution. It was bis earnest hope that 
this example of retracted error and con- 
quered prejudice would have a salutary 
operation upon the minds and the preju- 
dices of the Protestants of this country. 
He trusted that England would not persist 
in blinding herself to the dictates of an 
enlarged and liberal policy, or be obsti- 
nately bent on the maintenance of in- 
jurious maxims and mischievous animosi- 
ties, but that on the contrary the time 
would soon arrive when they should only 
be remembered to have been. There had 
unquestionably been abundant opportu- 
nity to operate on the feelings of the 
Catholics, to inflame their minds and to 
provoke their discontents; yet where 
were they to look for the manifesta- 
tion of any such effect. It was not at home 
in their domestic character as citizens, or 
in their conduct in the armies in Spain 
and Portugal. This consideration surely 
should have weight with their lordsbips, 
and it was peculiarly deserving at the same 
time of their remembrance, that the laws 
as they now stood were not caleulated to 
exclude the atheist, whom no laws were 
likely to bind, or the bigot, who unlike 
the Catholic refused to renounce his errors, 
or to listen to conviction; but that they 
did serve to exclude and stigmatize those 
honourable and conscientious men, who re- 
fused to barter the religion of their forefa- 
thers for objects of temporal ambition, and 
against the justice of whose claim no sins 
either moral or political could be adduced. 

The Earl of Carysfort argued in favour 
of the motion, contending, that it was of 
vital importance to the empire ; and that 
at such a momentous crisis as the present, 
the country ought not to be deprived of 
the active and hearty co-operation of so 
large a portion of its population, The se- 
curity of every free government, and its 
characteristic superiority over every other, 
consisted in the feeling as well as acknow- 
ledgment on the part of the subjects of 
such a country, that they had an interest 
in its state and its maintenance. Let no- 
ble lords look at Ireland, and the manner 
in which it had been ruled from time im- 
memorial, and he need not then ask them, 
if it were possible that the Irish people 
could entertain such a sentiment as that 
which he had described towards the go- 
vernment of England? Why had this 
country been so long able to contend with 
the usurper of France, but because we had 
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derived from our ancestors a system of 
government founded. on common consent, 
and which every individual felt that it was 
his interest to maintain? To this band of 
united freemen let four millions of Irish 
be added, and the empire might bid de- 
fiance to the hostility of the world. After 
what had been given to the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, it would be impossible 
long to withhold that which had not been 
given. They had been admitted to some 
rights. They -had been admitted to vote 
for members of parliament, and to buy 
estates. ‘The former would give them po- 
litical importance, and, with respect to the 
latter, as Protestants must be the sellers, 
and Catholics wou!d almost always be the 
buyers, in time they would acquire as 
great a preponderance in poirit of landed 
property, as they did now in point of popu- 
Jation. Adverting to the recent events in 
the courts of justice in Ireland, the noble 
earl drew a parallel between those events 
and the occurrences in the reign of 
Charles, relative to Ship-money, which 
latter the great lord Clarendon had cha- 
racterised as fraught with dangers to the 
country, of the most serious and alarming 
description. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that he 


had too much personal respect for the 
noble earl in whom the motion originated, 
and for the noble lords by whom it had 
been supported, to suppose them actuated 


He had 


intention 


by any but a laudable motive. 
no doubt that it was their 


to conciliate the feelings of the Ca-: 


tholics ; but by some strange error, they 
had selected every possible topic of ex- 
asperation. The themes on which they 
had dilated were the misconduct of the 
Irish government, the discontents in Ire- 
land, the causes of those discontents, and, 
in their opinion, the cure for them. With 
respect to the conduct of government in 
Ireland, all that related tothe temper and 
conciliation which had been shewn was 
the merit of the Irish government ex- 
clusively ; but in the general conduct 
his Majesty’s government at home must 
claim their full share. It was the object 
of the framers of the Convention act, not 
to interfere with the right of the subject to 
petition, but to prevent any individual 
from speaking for others, or being the 
organ of any class of people. It was pos- 
sible that the Catholic Committee had for 
some time, before it was applied to them, 
come within the meaning of the Conven- 


tion act. But surely it was not tu be im- 
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puted as a crime to the Irish government 
to look too closely at the proceedings of 
this Committee until they assumed a more 
dangerous character. About the end of 
1810, it was discovered that the Catholic 
Committee meant to increase their num. 
bers, and to assume a representative shape, 
As soon as this was known to the lord 
lieutenant and government of Ireland, they 
remonstrated with the Committee, and 
stated to the well disposed the evils that 
would arise if they persevered in their de. 
termination. The Committee resolved to 
proceed. Nothing considerable, however, 
was done, until after the discussion of the 
Petition of last year. On the 9th of July, 
the Committee thought fit to- call an as 
semblage of a larger extent, and formed 
inthe nature of a representation of the 
Catholic body ; and this under the pre. 
tence of framing a petition. He appealed 
to all who now heard him, whether it was 
not the duty of the Irish government to 
consult the law servants of the crown on 
the subject? The opinion of the law ser. 
vants of the crown was, that such an as 
sembly came within the provisions of the 
Convention act, and that opinion had since 
been confirmed by the court of King’s 
Bench. That the assembly was illegal 
appeared to him to be evident. It was 
self elected ; it met when it pleased; it 
continued assembled at pleasure ; it raised 
money ; it voted thanks. With respect 
to the cause of the disturbed state of Ire- 
land, at that late hour of the night: he 
would not go into a minute investigation of 
it. In his opinion, it was owing to at 
cient feuds and ancient jealousies ; to the 
mingling of two different nations speak- 
ing different languages, and having dif- 
ferent habits ; to a double clergy ; per- 
haps to an oppressive state of the tythes; 
but most of all (a cause which he was sur- 


‘prisedthe noble marquis had forgotten)to 


the great proportion of absentee land- 
lords. He was fully persuaded that the 
residence of great men on their estates in 
Ireland would do more towards rendering 
the population of that country tranquil 
and obedient to the laws, than all the mo- 
tions and speeches that could be brought 
forward and uttered, even were they % 
comprehensive and as eloquent as those 
which had been heard and spoken that 
evening. That the concession of the Ce 
tholic claims would not at all affect the 
great mass of Catholic population in. Ire 
land, he was persuaded; such was the op 
nion of all the respectable . persons wha 
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had served his Majesty in Ireland for 
many years; such was also the opinion 
of Mr. Tone, Mr. O’Connor, and every 
rebel and traitor that had been apprehend- 
ed in Ireland for many years. Avery great 
change of opinion also must have taken 
place inthe minds of the noble lords op- 
posite, on this subject. When a right 
hon, gentleman, now unfortunately no 
more (Mr. Fox), was in office, they 
thought that the state and temper of the 
times were not fit for a discussion of the 
Catholic claims. After the death of that 
right hon. gentleman, the session passed 
away, and no mention was made of the 
claims. The noble lords opposite were 
subsequently willing to decline bringing 
them forward, in order to effect the great 
purpose of their staying in his Majesty’s 
councils. If he were asked what was 
the cause of the general joy on the noble 
lords’ quitting office, he might perhaps 
say that it was the general sense of their 
inefficiency. But if the noble lords them- 
selves were examined on the rack, they 
must declare, that it was the satisfaction felt 
at the establishment of an administration 
determined ‘not to agitate a subject which 
the people of England thought mischiev- 
ous in the extreme. In 1810, the noble 


lord (Grenville) publicly and distinctly 


stated, that in his opinion the temper of : 


the country was not fit for the agitation of 
the Catholic question, and the noble lord 
declined bringing. forward that question. 
But it seemed that since that time, the case 
was completely changed. At the former 
period, when the Catholits were anxious 
on the subject, the noble lords dissuaded 
them from bringing it forward: but now 
the noble lords wished to bring it on whe- 
ther the Catholics liked it or not. What 
alteration had taken place, to justify this 
change of opinion? Had not the Catholics 
attempted to beard government? Had 
they not attempted to beard parliament ? 
Had they not, in their various publications, 
touched on every topic of a serious and 
alarming nature ? There did not, however, 
seem to be much cordiality between the 
Catholics and the nable lords; their names 
were never mentioned in the Dublin 
papers in the advertisements of the Ca- 
tholic Committee. He had enquired the 
reason, and he had been told that the Ca- 
tholics did not wish those noble lords to 
make their cause the stepping-stone to 
power, and that they did not much like 
the checks which even those noble lords 
themselves thought should remain upon 
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them. Much had been said ‘of the 
urgency of the subject. He did not wish 
to undervalue that urgency ; but he must, 
for his own part, say, that he thought the ~ 
times past were much more dangerous 
than the present. After dwelling on the 
inexpediency of conceding their claims 
to the Catholics, the noble earl concluded, 
by expressing his hearty dissent to. the 
motion. 

The Earl of Moira said he would not 
follow the noble earl, who had just sat 
down, in the line of argument he had 
adopted; nor would he advert to the 
many transactions on which he had expa- 
tiated at great length, as they were likely 
to come before their lordships in another 
capacity. But the noble earl had said, 
that he saw no grounds laid to agree to 
the motion proposed. Was this argument 
admissible, when the motion went no far- 
ther than to appoint a Committee to in- 
quire into the grounds which had occa- 
sioned the present state of irritation in 
Ireland? Had not the noble mover given 
sufficient reasons for appointing a Com- 
mittee, when he had affirmed, that in his 
mind he never knew the state of Ireland to 
be so truly alarming. But in the eyes of 
the noble earl who spoke last every thing 
was perfectly safe, every thing perfectly 
quietin that country. It might appear so 
to him; but he would tell the noble earl 
that it was the stillness which preceded 
the storm; it was the fire concentrated 
bursting afterwards with irresistible fury, 
and threatening the surrounding country 
with general destruction. The subject 
was so portentous, as a noble friend of his 
(lord Grenville) had expressed himself on 
a former night, that it must force itself 
into notice, it must imperiously cal] forth 
the attention of their lordships. It were 
folly and blindness to suppose that it could 
be delayed any longer—it had been de- 
layed too long. The noble earl had es- 
tablished many nice distinctions about 
rights—he knew but one, that which sepa- 
rated natural from political rights. The 
former constituted the birth-right of every 
British subject—they consisted in an equal 
participation of the blessings of the con- 
stitution with his fellow-citizens, and they 
could not be forfeited but by alegal judg. 
ment pronounced against an individwal for 
some crime, and not by sweeping statutes 
against unborn generations. Political 
rights were of a different nature: they re- 
sulted from political arrangements, and 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland had never 


s 
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denied the necessity of those political dis- 
tinctions. They admitted that a diffe- 
rence in rank was necessary in a well-re- 
gulated society ; they only asked for their 
birth-right. They say, “ we feel that we 
are Britons by our attachmentto our rights, 
and we ask for a participation in those 
which we ought to share with you, but 
which are unjustly withheld from us.” 
This was what they felt, and what every 
man ought to feel. They never did act, 
nor were they then acting with contumely, 
as they knew it would be defeating the 
object they had most at heart. They had 
repeatedly addressed their lordships with 
due humility, and they would continue to 
do so to the last; they were willing to re- 
ceive as a boon from their generosity what 
they might otherwise expect from their 
justice. The noble earl had, indeed, re- 
presented the petitions of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland as the work of a party ; 
but what would he say to those petitions, 
for the same object, presented by their 
Protestant countrymen? This was wil- 
fully shutting their eyes against the evi- 
pence of truth. If Ireland was of such 
importance to the vital interests of the em- 
pire, and what man could possibly deny 
it, how was he to qualify the conduct of 
the noble lords who by harsh measures 
sought to create discontent in that coun- 
try, and thus to force a brave race of men 
into the arms of our inveterate foe? Noble 
peers on the other side knew, or they 
ought to know, the activity of Buonaparté, 
his ability in laying down his plans, his 
perseverance in carrying them into execu- 
tion, and yet they did not seem to con- 
sider the danger which would threaten 
this country, if such men as the Irish were 
once goaded by injustice, to place them- 
. selves under his guidance. Was England 
to throw away her main strength, when 
the most arduous part of the contest was 
yet to come? Wasshe to throw her breast- 
plate away before she had rightly entered 
the lists? But it seemed that if conces- 
sions were granted to the Roman Catho- 
lics, dangers were apprehended to the 
Church of England. These dangers he 
considered as imaginary, and to be realized 
only by the refusal of those very conces- 
sions. On the other hand, it had been 
stated; that the public opinion in this coun- 
try was not so much in favour of the Ro- 
man Catholic claims as it had been for- 


merly. The noble lord knew how those 
artificial feelings had been excited; and 
he cautioned the men, who, for their own 
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purposes, were so busy in creating relj, 
gious animosities, to beware how they 
proceeded in that work of darkness; they 
might raise a spirit which they could not 
conjure down again; they might create 
current of opinion, which they afterwards 
could not control, and which would swee 
them away, along with the establishments 
they wished to protect. If the established 
church was to set itself in open hostilit 
against all Dissenters; if it was to call to 
its assistance penal statutes, and to pervert 
public opinion, was it not natural in the 
oppressed to wish for the overthrow of the 
oppressor? Ifthe Roman Catholics once 
could say to the established ¢hurch, 
“You are not satisfied with the advan. 
tages you enjoy over us, but you use all 
your efforts to direct the stream of pub. 
lic opinion against us, so as to deprive 
us of our undoubted political rights ;” it 
would be a slander on human nature to 
say that they had no right to attempt the 
subversion of the oppressing power. It 
was on these principles that England as. 
serted her independence, the cause of her 
present greatness. Civil and religious |i- 
berty always went hand in hand, and gave 
mutual support to each other, and his 
lordship’s most earnest wishes were, to 
see that admirable combination extended 
to every part of the empire.—The noble 
earl reminded, besides, those over-strenuous 
supporters of the Church of England, 
which was by no means threatened, that 
all churches trusting for support to tem- 
poral power, were weak in themselves, 
and liable to fall when the prop was taken 
away. As an illustration, he would mea- 
tion the present state of the church of 
Rome. The Roman pontiff saw under his 
spiritual sway a great part of continental 
Europe ; but bis authority was founded 
on temporal power; the unsteady basis 
was swept away by superior force, and the 
Pope was a prisoner in the hands of the 
French. The noble earl had heard 4 
great deal about procrastination, a word 
invented by lawyers, and dwelt upon with 
much pomp. If, by that word, was meant 
only the delay necessary to inquire mi- 
nutely into the question, his lordship 
would not certainly press for unususl 
speed, but he deemed it the duty of the 
noble lords to agree with the motion of his 
noble friend to go into a committee, which 
would afford full time for sober inquiry, 
and, at the same time, prove to the Ce 
tholics of Ireland, that the House was 
alive to their interests, He would oo | 
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follow the noble earl in the strain of cap- 
tious arguments and general recriminations 
he had adopted. This could only tend to 
perplex the House, to increase animosities, 
and to widen the breach, till at last, it 
would become irreparable, and then this 
country would have to mourn over the 
ruin of the British empire. 

Lord Mulgrave believed that if the 
House went into a committee they would 
go there not to deliberate, but to surrender 
at discretion : to surrender the church of 
England to the catholic dominion. It be- 
came them then to consider whether it was 
worth while to do any thing for the church 
of England, or whether we should supinely 
render up those privileges and rights she 
received from our ancestors. He had 
always been disposed to grant every in- 
dulgence to the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land: he had always been disposed to 
grant them every right: but he was not 
prepared to go the length which some 
noble lords seemed to be: his was not that 
violent “ love which out-ran the pauses of 
reason.” There was a something in the 


Roman Catholic church which made it 
dangerous to concede to any of its claims. 
This had been its character in all ages, 
and this was its character now. It was 
still under the spiritual direction of an 


authority, which authority itself was sub- 
jected to the controul of Buonaparte : and 
what might not such a union produce, in- 
jurious to this country ? But, he would 
ask, if every thing were granted to the 
Roman Catholics which they now demand, 
was it in human nature that they should 
stop short there? Would the feelings of 
the clergy, or of the laity, permit this ? 
Would they not afterwards seek the same 
participation of honours in the church 
which they now require in civil and mi- 
litary offices? We should not shut our 
eyes to this danger, while we were so 
sensibly alive to the probable alienation of 
four millions of people. These were his 
sentiments, and he should think he betrayed 
his duty to that House, his duty to his 
sovereign, and his duty to himself, did he 
not freely deliver them. He should be 
at all times, and under all circumstances, 
averse from going into a committee, with- 
out any outline of what plan was to be pur- 
sued, as it could only tend to excite the ex- 
pectations of the people of Ireland, with- 
out, perhaps, offering any certainty of 
doing that which they would anticipate. 
He thought it necessary that a stand should 
be made where we now were; nor could 
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he consent to go any further, till he was 
convinced that it was a boon which they 
asked, and that they would be satisfied 
with what was to be granted. 

Lord Erskine expressed his surprise that 
the motion of his noble friend should be 
objected to, because there was no renewed 
petition of the Catholics before the House. 
That very circumstance, in his mind, made 
the present moment the most auspicious 
for considering them. Jt was notorious 
that the Petitions were now preparing in 
every part of Ireland, and might be ex- 
pected to be soon pressed upon parlia- 
ment with all the bitterness of unmerited 
and disappointed suffering; and surely 
nothing could be more absurd in the 
mouths of those who refused to listen to 
the Catholics when they besieged us with 
their complaints, that there were now 
no complaints before us.—We were asked 
on the contrary, by his noble friend, 
for that very reason spontaneously to con- 
sider the entire condition of Ireland, in 
order that our policy towards her might 
have all the becoming grace of pure and 
voluntary justice.—Most of the difficulties 
which were now pressed against the Ca- 
tholics, and which involved the whole 
empire in so much danger at this critical 
period, had arisen fromthe long continued 
obstinacy of refusing even to consider 
their case.—In the beginning, we heard 
nothing of the Veto, nor of any other terms ; 
the Catholics looked up to us with confi- 
dence and hope at no very distant period, 
and all that could be now complained of 
against them was the supposed breach of 
a law, which, if broken, it was plain they 
did not intend to disobey. There was no- 
thing in the Commissioners’ Speech on 
the first day of the Session, representing 
Ireland to be in any state of disorder re- 
quiring even the notice of parliament, 
which was a demonstration that govern- 
ment did not impute any treasonable de- 
signs to the Catholic body, but only the 
misconstruction of a law, which the courts 
in Ireland were settling in the ordinary 
course of legal proceedings. 

He went along with the noble marquis 
opposite (Wellesley), in the view he:had 
taken of the subject with so much feeling 
and ‘eloquence. He (lord Erskine) ac- 
ceded to all his principles, and only dif- 
fered from him on the fact which the 
noble-marquis had - opposed -as the ‘only 
obstacle to the immediate consideration of 
the Catholic-claims. The noble-marquis 
had objected to considering ‘the. peti- 
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tions of subjects who were seeking to ob- 
tain redress by a dangerous and systematic 
disobedience to the law. As the noble 
marquis put the case, there were no peti- 
tions in progress, but a conspiracy to 
overawe the government. If this state of 
things could be made out, he would 
join the noble marquis in all the opposi- 
tion he had given to the motion; but he 
positively denied the charge against the 
Catholic committees, and maintained that 
the Irish government had unjustly prose- 
cuted them. 

What had been intended by the Irish 
parliament when they made the law he 
should not meddle with; it was not a mat- 
ter within his own knowledge, but the act 
lay before him, and he apprehended that 
he was as well qualified to deal with its 
legal construction as a penal statute, as 
those who had construed it against the 
Catholics. There was one rule in the 
‘construction of statutes which had been but 
too often departed from by the greatest 
judges from an anxiety to do complete 
justice, but which could never be departed 
from without the utter destruction of all 
that constituted the superior value of the 
written law. The common law, which 
was the custom of the realm, could only be 
known by the decision of the judges, but 
a statute was always present to speak for 
itself : ifits language would bear two con- 
structions, judicial decisions would, and un- 
doubtedly ought to consecrate the worst 
construction until the legislature inter- 
fered by a declaratory law on the subject ; 
but if it could bear but one possible con- 
struction without the violation of all its 
language; no judgment or judgments of 
courts ought to be permitted to oppose 
that construction ; still more, if, as in the 
present instance, only one judgment, and 
still open to appeal, had been given upon 
a statute of our owntimes. But, what- 
ever differences of construction might 
have divided learned men upon statutes 
regulating property, which were necessa- 
rily technical in their language by re- 
ference to tenures and other civil distinc- 
tions, which often occasioned ambiguity, 
the same difficulties could never present 
themselves in the construction of penal 
statutes; above all of a penal statute 
which was to regulate the conduct of the 
unlettered multitude, and to punish them 
for a breach of it. There not only sound 
policy, but common honesty and common 
sense. demanded that you should speak to 
the multitude in popular language. It 
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was a noted badge of tyranny that laws 
were purposely hung up so high as not 
to be legible ; but in such cases men must 
read at their peril, and the reading was at 
least practicable; but when laws were 
distorted by arbitrary constructions against 


.their plain letter, there could be no possi. 


ble safety for a people. 
The Convention act was made to pre- 
vent and to punish seditious assemblies of 


.persons delegated by large bodies of the 


people, who thereby under colour and 
pretence of petitioning for redress of 
grievances, were in fact conspirators 
against the government, by. overawing its 
deliberations. This was the offence a. 
tributed to lord George Gordon, and bis 
multitude, in 1780, when he (lord E.) was 

counsel for that noble lord, who. was in. 

dicted for high treason. This also was 

the accusation against the prisoners, for 

whom he had been also counsel on the 

State Trials at the Old Bailey, still well 

remembered. They were all delegates of 
large bodies of people petitioning for re. 

form of parliament. But was the delega. 

tion the crime? or was it even thought of 

as any offence whatsoever? No; if the 

delegation had been an offence, his noble 

and learned friend on the woolsack need 

not have spoken as he did for hours toge- 

ther, to establish the case of the crown; 

but the details he entered upon were all 

absolutely incumbent upon him, to make 

out the colour and pretence imputed to 

these prisoners; because it was the put 

pose and design for which they were de- 

legated, and not the delegation, which was 

the enquiry before the court. The dele- 

gation was a notorious fact, which neither 

could be nor ever was questioned by avy 

body as illegal. 

He admitted, however, that although 
such delegations by multitudes under co 
lour and pretence of petitioning, might be 
the only occasion of the law, and be # 
recited in the preamble, yet if the delega- 
tion had afterwards in the enacting part 
been in terms .afterwards . prohibited, in 
order to avoid any possible pretences; I 
that case, the law would undoubtedly a 
tach upon the late meetings in Ireland; 
and before he saw the act it had beens 
represented to him; but he found upot 
afterwards looking at it, that on the col 
trary, after reciting in its preamble tha 
delegations had taken place not for bon 
fide petitioning, but under pretence of | 
and after having thus given a distinct Ii 
terpretation to the word ¢ pretence,’ %! 
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was intended to be used by the legisla- 
ture, it went on not to prohibit all delega- 
tions, but in the very same language to 
which it had itself given a distinct mean- 
ing, it only prohibited delegations under 
pretence of petitioning. How then was 


it possible to assert in a court of justice’ 


that this law had been broken by the Ca- 
tholics, without first ascertaining that the 
Catholic delegations took place, not for 
the real object of petitioning, but under 
the colour and pretence of it. The same 
evil purposes had been imputed, no matter 
for the present argument whether justly 
or unjustly, to the people of this country, 
when the bill to prevent seditious assem- 
blies was passed. But there the statute 
fairly spoke the intention of its authors, 
and prohibited meetings of persons not 
merely assembled under the pretence of 
petitioning for reform of parliament, but 
“for the purpose or under the pretence.” 
Whatever differences of opinion might 
therefore have arisen on the policy of that 
act, it laid no snare for the people; and 
the drawing up the act in those terms by 


the law servants of the crown at that | 


time confirmed him strongly in the con- 
struction which he had put upon the act 
on which he had been now commenting. 

Lord Erskine concluded by saying that 
he should be ready to give up these opi- 
nions when the House might be after- 
wards assembled in its judicial character. 
He should then listen to the arguments at 
the bar for a cofitrary construction, with 
impartial attention, and should feel no 
kind of embarrassment in declaring him- 
self convinced by them; butasthe breach 
of this law had been set up as of itself a 
complete bar to entering now upon the 
consideration proposed by the motion, he 
had felt himself bound to give his opinion 
now. 

The Earl of Darnley expressed his hear- 
ty concurrence in the motion of his noble 
friend, which had for its object the inqui- 
ry into a subject, at the present moment of 
paramount importance, and he advised mi- 
nisters not to neglect that opportunity, 
which might perhaps be the last that was 
offered them of considering seriously the 
reasonable claims of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, Their proceedings had been stig- 
Matized by many noble lords as violent 
and menacing. What threats had they 
held out?, None that he could discover; 
and they originated onty in the disturbed 
and alarmed imaginations of the advisers 
of the crown. The Catholics did- not 
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threaten; they remonstrated against an 
act of gross injustice, im the mildest lan- 
guage that could be expected to be used 
by men so grievously injured. Sooner or 
later the decision must be come- to; Ca- 
tholics as well as' Protestants would be free, 
and the course of justice could not be 
long impeded. He called the attention of 
the House to the true situation of Ireland: 
he desired them to look at what she was, 
and what she might be: what she was, 
resulted from the blindness of the British 
government: what she might be, would 
depend on its restoration to sight. If, 
indeed it was a country not worth pre- 
serving; if her extensive population was 
not worth satisfying, if Ireland was a 
burden to England, let her devolve under 
the yoke of France, who would willingl 
accept what Great Britain rejected? His 
lordship then entered into the proceedings 
of the grand jury and of the Irish parlia- 
ment in 1792, attributing considerable 
blame to them for their conduct at that 
period. He concluded with giving his 
cordial assent to the motion. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, that 
the changes of opinion which were assert- 
ed to have taken place in the minds of 
many Protestant gentlemen, instead of 
being grounds for acceding to the claims 
of the Catholics, were proofs that the Ca- 
tholic interest waseparamount in Ireland ; 
and their lordships should take care how 
they went into a committee the conse- 
quences of which might be highly dange- 
rous. It was not his intention to go into 
all the legal arguments advanced by the 
noble baron (Erskine) ; but it was suffici- 
ent for him to say, that the construction 
put upon the Convention act by the 
judges, was strictly conformable to what 
he knew to be the intention of its framers. 
He entirely agreed in the principles laid 
down by the noble marquis (Wellesley) 
that if the- restrictions ‘which existed, 
were necessary, they ought to be ¢onti- 
nued, if they were nof, they ought to be 
removed. That the former was the case, 
he had no doubt, and nothing could give 
him more satisfaction than to be able to 
entertain a different opinion. Many 
well-meaning persons imagined that the 
peace, prosperity, and security of Ireland 
depended on the concession of the Catho- 
lic claims ; but he believed that it would 
be the fruitful source of discord, and se- 
vere struggles for power. The noble 


‘earl then argued against the bringing for- 


ward the present motion at this juncture, 


(2 H) 
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and contended that the Coronation Oath 
was a bar against it, which, according to 
lord Godolphin, was intended as the secu- 
rity of the people. A noble lord had 
been reproached. with mentioning the 
opinions of the English people, but was 
he to be denied this privilege when the 
feelings of the Catholics were constantly 
spoken of? For his part, he never would 
be deterred from declaring his opinion of 
a measure which he considered so dange- 
rous as the present. He put it to the 
House whether they would take advan- 
tage of the continued indisposition of the 
king to do an act, which they knew, from 
the commencement, had met with his 
Majesty’s positive and uniform refusal. 
Karl Grey most ably supported the mo- 
tion for going into a committee. He said 
that he had seldom before addressed their 
lordships under feelings of greater embar- 
rassment—not that there was any thing in 
the subject before them peculiarly diffi- 
cult, clouded or mysterious—not that he 
felt that there were any considerations of 
peculiar delicacy or caution, that ought 
to deter him from a full and frank discus- 
sion of its merits. And sure he was that 
his embarrassment did not arise from the 
consciousness of having to contend with 


any formidable reasoning against the mo- 
tion; for he had hitherto listened to catch 
one single argument against it, and he had 


listened in vain. His difficulty therefore 
laid in attempting to answer what did not 
admit of areply, and to refute by argument 
what defied all argument. ‘Their lord- 
ships would believe, therefore, that he did 
rot, at that late hour, rise for the purpose 
of restating what had been already so for- 
cibly put, and what there had not been 
yet even an attempt to answer; but he 
could not sleep quietly upon his bed that 
night, if he were to leave the House after 
hearing what he had heard within its walls, 
without making his solemn protest in the 
name of the united kingdom, against 
the folly and the madness of that blind, 
selfish, and illiberal intolerance which 
had brought these countries into danger, 
and threatened’ them with no distant ruin. 
They had heard that night sentiments 
from two noble earls, that filled him with 
surprize and concern; concern that such 
sentiments should be heard at that time 
of day and in that place; surprize that 
either of those noble earls could have 
given utterance tothem. The noble earl 
. who spoke -last, had revived an argument, 
. if argument it. could be called, which it 
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might have been expected would by this 
time have sunk from obloquy into oblivion, 
The Coronation Oath was again brought 
before them. Did the noble lord mean to 
say that that oath was taken by the kin 

in a legislative capacity? And if he did 
not, would he be bold enough to contend 
that the oath taken by the monarch, in his 
executive capacity, limited, qualified, or 
debased the supreme and paramount 
powers of the legislature? If it did, he 
asked when did this new light first burst 
upon the noble earl? Was the noble eas] 
illuminated with this great constitutional 
discovery, at the time when he himself, 
as lord-lieutenant of Ireland, recommend- 
ed to the Irish parliament the repeal of 
certain disqualifying statutes. The re- 
peal of these were as much and as direct. 
ly in violation of the principle here set up, 
as the full grant of emancipation could 
be supposed to be. If the Coronation 
oath bound the king to a strict adherence 
legislatively to the system as it stood at 
the time of taking the oath, then was the 
repeal of every penal statute a viola- 
tion of that oath. But it would be a waste 
of time to pyrsue it further: the oath had 
never been so understood ; it was originally 
designed not to shackle the legislative 
powers of the three estates, but to secure 
them against any abuse of power on the 
part of the executive: it was to defend 
the subject against the king, and not fo 
furnish the king with a negative instru- 
ment against the happiness of his people. 
He should dwell no longer upon these 
absurdities, which he hoped had been for- 
gotten, and should next pass to the Con- 
vention act. A noble earl had said, that 
the construction put upon this act by 
ministers and the King’s-bench in Ireland 
was, he was satisfied, the same that it was 
meant by the framers it should bear. 
Was the noble earl sure of this? Did not 
the present construction go to take from 
the delegates all right to meet for the pur- 
pose of petitioning ; and was it not noto- 
rious at the time this bill was in its pro- 
gress, that all its supporters agreed in pro- 
testing in the strongest manner against any 
interference with the rights of the Catholic 
delegates to petition? His noble and 
learned friend (Erskine) had been con- 
clusive upon this point, although there was 
one passage in his very able speech in 
which he could not concur with him, an 

that was where he seemed to think that 
the possibility of this question coming be- 
fore them by writ of error should make 
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them more delicate in expressing their 
sentiments upon it then. He thought 
otherwise. For were they to consult their 
judicial functions only? Had they not 
also great political functions to exercise, 
and weighty state duties to discharge ? 
And if he saw a set of men endeavouring 
to strain, pervert and torture a law to 
their own mischievous purposes, was he to 
wait the slow progress of the subject’s 
complaint to the bar of that House? Was 
he to delay to complain of it as a peer of 
parliament, until he had decided upon it 
asa judge? If ministers were to quarter 
the guards upon the city of London, or re- 
sort to any other measure of vigour, that 
might be shamelessly extravagant, with- 
out being inconsistent, would it be admitted 
as a defence that they crept within the 
limits of law, though they had broken 
through, and strayed far beyond all the 
limits of sound policy or ordinary discre- 
tion? And here he was not arguing the 
construction of the Convention act: they 
might construe it as they pleased; but 
surely they ought to prove that they were 
right in enforcing it? Suppose the Con- 
vention act was all that they pretend it 
was, did this necessarily justify their acting 
upon it in the manner they had done? 
But how was it that they justified it? The 
conduct of the Catholics was illegal, and 
therefore they enforced the Convention 
act. But had they shewn that the con- 
duct of which they complained was il- 
legal, that it was a violation of the Con- 
vention act? The election of Delegates ? 
What! Was that the first instance? Did 
they forget the year 1793, when the Dele- 
gates were over here, and introduced to his 
Majesty ? The Committee was then, he con- 
tended, the same as the Committee now 
existing. This, which now was loaded 
with every opprobrium, and charged as 
being the nurse of discontent and tumult, 
and sedition, was at that time suffered to 
remain unmolested. What, he asked, 
was the character of the Catholic body at 
that day, when they had their Delegates 
and their Committees in every part of 
Ireland? The preamble of the Bill passed 
at that time in favour of Catholic conces- 
sions, recited the cause of them, by de- 
scribing the “ peaceable and legal de- 
meanor of the Catholics,” and yet at that 
very time they had their Delegates and 
their Committées—at that very time when 
the legislature recorded its testimony to 
their peaceable and legal demeanour. 
But it did not stop there. This did not 
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merely prove that the existence of those 
assemblies was not inconsistent with the 
peace, loyalty, and good conduct of the 
Catholics, but it proved also what was the 
intent of the legislature at the time of its 
passing this law. In fact, the object of 
the law was, not to interfere at all with 
those sorts of meetings, but to prevent 
such assemblies as the one that met at 
Dungannon, and that which was to have 
taken place of all the Irish delegates at 
Athlone. The object was to suppress 
general meetings and general delegates 
throughout the country.—So much as to 
the intention of the legislature at the time 
of making the act, and now one word as 
to the act itself: and, first, he did not he- 
sitate to say, that the act was a de- 
claratory one: it was so described by lord 
Clare and Mr. Wolfe; the noble and 
learned lord upon the woolsack had said 
so lately as last year, that it was merely a 
declaration of that to be law which was 
law before. Look at its title. Here it 
was said to be an act providing that un- 
lawful assemblies should not meet for the 
pretence of petitioning—here there was 
nothing made unlawful which had been 
lawful—it was not the pretence that made 
the assembly unlawful—but not even the 
pretence of petitioning (sacred a right as 
that of petitioning was) not even the pre- 
tence of it could legalize unlawful assem- 
blies. And here he must advert to one or 
two curious statements: a noble earl had 
affirmed, that this law was equally ap- 
plicable to Protestant and Catholic, and 
that no such thing as delegation was known 
in this country. Delegation not known in 
England! Why, there was scarcely a 
canal projected without a delegation. 
Was there no meeting of delegates in 
1780? no doubt, a period of great tumult, 
but still amidst all the complaints then 
made of the outrages and excesses that 
prevailed, was there a single murmur 
against the meeting of delegates? The 
chamber of commerce was another in- 
stance: but they had been resorted con- 
stantly in Ireland since the year 1757, 
when, in the administration of the duke of 
Bedford of that day, the first dawn of a 
more liberal policy opened upon Ireland : 
there had not been a time since that era of 
which there had not been a Catholic Com- 
mittee. Here the noble earl entered into 
an examination of the wording of this sta- 
tute, to shew that it was the doing other 
than the purpose of the meeting that made 


the meeting an anlawful one, and then, 
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applying this to the Convention act and the 
Catholic meetings, he argued that they 
could not be presumed to be illegal on 
their own avowal of the purpose of their 
meeting,~until there was evidence that 
they met to do something else. They 
met for the express purpose of petitioning 
—that express purpose did not make them 
an unlawful meeting, because it was not 
unlawful to meet in order to petition. 
And here he could not pass over the 
strange reasoning of the Chief Justice 
upon this part of the case. What! said 
the Chief Justice, would you have the 
magistrate, or hiseconstable, wait till they 
saw the illegal act done, and not prevent 
it? was he to wait till the assembly had 
done some act, when they might imme- 
diately after disperse themselves? This was 
a kind of reasoning which the noble earl 
thought to be most dangerous, and likely to 
Jead to error and abuse of the most exten- 
sive latitude. He could not think with that 
Jearned judge, that the principle in this 
case was merely to prohibit, or that pro- 
hibition was, so applied, a good in itself, 
He rather thought with a noble marquis 
(Wellesley,) who had said so eloquently 
that all restrictions were in themselves 
evils—it was certainly wise to prevent— 
the object of all good laws was prevention, 
not remedy; punishment not vengeance. 
But in this case, if a magistrate was to 
take his own anticipations of offence for 
guilt, what was that evil which a princi- 
ple of this kind might not engender? It 
Was arguing against all institutions, from 
the abuses to which they were severally 
liable: the corruption to which the press 
was liable would then become an argu- 
ment for the destruction of its liberty : 
the principle might, without any violent 
stretch of fancy, be extended still farther, 
and sweep away both Houses of parlia- 
ment in its progress. But he spoke with 
a consoling confidence, when he said, 
that such was not English law ; that such 
were not the principles upon which Eng- 
lish law was built, nor its impartial dis- 
pensation regulated. But quitting altoge- 
ther the ground he had taken upon the 
fair, obvious, and direct construction of 
this act, he hesitated not to say, that no 
construction that could be put upon it, 
even by ministers themselves, could res- 
cue them from the charge of wanton and 
gyoss misconduct throughout the whole 
of these proceedings. Whether the Ca- 
thoiics had been capriciously testy, or 
but justly indignant: whether they had 
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been obstinate or firm—whether they had 
‘been wrong or right, were questions that 
did not at all affect the unquestionable 
fatuity of the Irish government. It was 
a system of misconduct uniform and con. 
sistent in all the great principles of error, 
and chequered with an alternate succes. 
sion of folly and rashness—shifting from 
a timidity that made it contemptible to 
a desperation that made it dangerous, 
Of the far famed proclamation he should 
then say nothing. He should leave it 
to the noble and learned lord on the 
woolsack. He passed over its slovenly 
informality, but what should he say of 
the attempt to act upon it, and the dig. 
nified success of that attempt. How 
could he attempt to describe the irrita. 
ble weakness with which it had been 
taken up, or the impotent meanness with 
which it had been abandoned. He would 
take their own construction, and make 
use of it to condemn their own procla- 
mation. No person can be taken and 
committed to prison on charges for any 
other offences than either treason, felony, 
breach of the peace, or those cases pro- 
vided for by the statute-—now, the offence 
set forth in this proclamation came not 
under any of these classes; persons 80 
offending shall, when convicted—what? 
be taken into custody and lodged in pri- 
son ?—No—shall be guilty of a high mis- 
demeanour—and yet the proclamation 
orders all mayors, constables, &c. &e, 
to apprehend and _ hold to bail those per- 
sons so offending.—He. challenged the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack to 
controvert him, when he said that the 
apprehension of such persons under this 
act was illegal—the Lord Chancellor and 
Attorney General of Ireland did thus 
appear to have advised an illegal pro- 
ceeding—and what did the chief justice 
Downes? He actually committed per- 
sons apprehended by’ this proclamation. 
He was aware that as that person was 
likely to become the subject of some 
Civil actions for those arrests, it would 
be as well to speak of the matter tender- 
ly, but he could not help thinking thas 
the chief justice had been guilty of a 
breach of judicial decorum, of extra-judi- 
cial interference, that did not become 
ohe who ought to have been more sen- 
sible of the necessity of keeping pet- 
sonally aloof from all suspicion, in a ques 
tion of such delicacy, and which he him 
self was soon to be;called upon to fecid 
Conduct of that kind was pregnant with 
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the worst consequences, as it had a ten- 
dency to shake the confidence of the pub- 
lic, in the impartiality, integrity, and 
purity of the administration of public 
justice. —But was, the conduct of the Irish 
government exempt from every other 
charge? There was one from which no- 
thing could rescue it—it was most im- 
politic. What was the object of the Ca- 
tholic Committee? The most laudable 
—the gratification of an honourable am- 
bition. Could the Roman Catholic be 
tame, cold, or indifferent in such a pur- 
suit? He would be unworthy the privi- 
leges he looked for—he would not be 
worthy the few privileges that were left 
him—without the ambition of a freeman, 
he could be fit only to be a slave. Was 
there, then, any thing in the object of 
the Catholic committee that made this 
interference on the part of the Irish go- 
vernment, a measure of policy? Noman 
would be bold enough to say that there was. 
If there was nothing in the object, was 
there nothing in the means by which they 
endeavoured to effect that object? This 
might be as easily answered, seeing they 
were told that Ireland was unusually tran- 
quil; then why impose restraints unless 
they felt in that tranquillity the stillness 
of despair? But there were other dangers 


as great, as aweful, and as pressing as any 
that weakness and intemperance have 


accumulated in: Ireland. We were con- 
tending for our existence as a people with 
the most formidable power—a power that 
was growing in the double ratio of her 
advance-and our decline. If at this hour 
of peril we could be suddenly scared from 
our follies and alarmed into wisdom—if 
bigotry should drop its hold of the na- 
tional good sense, and an enlightened 
tolerance bring. back her train of virtues, 
beneficence, conciliation, and justice— 
“ Good God!” exclaimed the noble earl, 
“what might we not then hope for! 
What could we have to fear though 
France was Europe—though Europe were 
another France? But if while we are 
lavishing our. resources with a desperate 
profusion—while we are drying up the 
source within us, an excessive taxation 
operating on diminished wealth—while 
Wwe are on the eve of a war with America, 
we are to have any thing but peace or 
union in Ireland, I know not what we 
can hope, or what we may not fear.” 
The noble earl proceeded ‘to allude to 
some of the observations of a noble lord 
opposite (Ross), which, he confessed, sur- 


given it on the present occasion. 
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prised him, recollecting, as he did, to 
have read some eloquent speeches of 
that noble lord’s, when sir L, Parsons, 
in favour of the Catholic cause. Now, 
for the first time, had a measure of un- 
usual coercion and severity against the 
Catholics been resorted to, which, with 
all the feelings against the Catholic 
claims which were supposed to animate 
his Majesty, had never been thought of 
when he was in a situation to judge of 
the interests of his kingdoms. This mea- 
sure had been reserved to darken the 
prospects of the government of a Prince 
to whom the Irish Catholics had been 
accustomed to look up as their brightest 
hope.—The noble earl warned the House 
to think of America, which had been 
disjoined from this country by the same 
contemptuous treatment which was now 
practised towards Ireland. With regard 
to the Veto, he denied that ever he or 
his noble friend (lord Grenville) had cons 
sidered it as of indispensable obligation. 
He concluded by saying‘that he hoped 
in God, that by the exertions of parlia- 
ment and the country, the crisis likely 
to be produced in Ireland by. the per- 
severing firmness (as they were pleased 
to call it) of ministers, might yet be pre- 
vented, and that conciliation would at 
length be resorted to, 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he would ap- 
peal to the noble earl who spoke last, the 
House, and the country, to say whether 
any thing cold be more hostile to the 
Catholic cause than the conduct of the 
noble lords who had pressed it forward on 
the present occasion. ‘The question was 
twofold. Whether the conduct of the 
government with regard to the Convention 
act, was reprehensible? and whether the 
question of the measure itself was one that 
ought to be entertained? The noble earl 
undertook not enly to arraign ministers, 
but the court of King’s-bench, and the 
chief judge, who, in learning, in talent,, 
and in all the great qualities which ren- 
dered a man estimable and beloved in 
society, was inferior to none. But there 
was no argument in the observations of the 
noble earl on this head, nor could any. 
thing be more void of foundation, than his 
attempt to shew that the Convention act 
did not apply tothe case of the Catholic 
Committee? The meaning of the word 
‘ pretence’ was clear from our own act of 
Charles, and bore that interpretation in 
law which the law officers of the crown had 
In ex- 
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patiating on the treatment which the 
Catholics had received from government, 
he would say, that though there were 
many instances on record where petitions 
were ordered to be rejected, yet never 
once was such a step adopted towards 
them. Besides, there were a thousand cir- 
cumstances in the situation of this country 
which should have prevented them from 
pressing their rights at the present 
juncture. If he were one of the greatest 
friends of the measure, ce termed 
Catholic Emancipation, he would still ob- 
ject to their violation of the law. He 
would oppose the Committee on the 
grounds upon which it was moved by the 
noble lord, without arraigning or even 
seeing the means by which they were to 
carry the measure into effect. Some per- 
sons were for an unconditional repeal of 
all the disabilities; others again, were for 
a conditional one; and of this latter class 
he thought the noble lords appeared to be. 
A late right hon. and much lamented 
friend of his (Mr. Pitt), with all hisanxiety 
for the measure, and anxious he knew him 
to be, had determined that he never would 
propose it, until, at the same time, he 
could propose the securities which would 
be necessary. If they intended to pro- 
ceed surely, they would not go into a Com- 
mittee; the object was to conciliate the 
Catholics by the adoption of other secu- 
rities than those which existed at present, 
but how could he tell that such an ex- 
change of securities would meet the wishes 
of the Catholics? He would therefore call 
upon their lordships to resist the motion. 
Upon the question itself his sentiments 
were well known, and he should be ready 
to repeat them when it was brought pro- 
perly before them. Until the securities 
could be proposed, he did not approve of 
exciting the expectations and passions of 
the people of Ireland. 

Lord Grenville did not rise to speak 
until after 5 o’clock in the morning ; at 
which hour it was not his intentron to 
trouble their lordships with many words. 
He began by stating that the moderation 
and humility of the speech of the noble 
earl who spoke last, formed a decided con- 
trast with tliat strong spirit of bigotry and 
intolerance which distinguished his en- 
trance into office, when the worst passions 
of the people were excited, and the nation 
disgraced by the scandalous “* No Popery”’ 
ery excited by himself and his colleagues ; 
his moderation would then have done him 
eredit, but the Catholics, he believed, en- 
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tertained a very just sense of the noble 
earl’s kindness. During the entire of his 
administration, he did not think they had 
received one act of kindness. His lord. 
ship accused ministers of the deepest ma. 
lignity and rancour towards that body, 


‘He entered into an explanation of the 


terms of the Convention act, and contend. 
ed that the word * pretence”’ could not be 
synonymous with “purpose,” and appeal. 
ed to the noble lord on the woolsack, who 
in a Bill of his had introduced both words, 
The Bill was of the same import, and was 
introduced by his lordship in 1796. He 
concurred with iis noble friend (earl 
Grey) in stating, that he had never re. 
garded the Veto as a sine qua non. He had 
expressly said in his Letter, that it was an 
arrangement to which he attached no great 
importance ; and from the moment he 
learned that that measure, instead of con- 
ciliating, had produced irritation, he aban. 
doned it. He denied that by removing 
the disabilities which affected the Catho- 
lics, any security would be taken from the 
established church. On the contrary, he 
should regard the very measure proposed, 
the full concession of the Catholic claims, 
to be the highest security that could be 
given to the church establishment of the 
United Kingdom. The question was every 
day becoming more pressing, and could 
not be delayed. Their lordships would 
soon have to direct to it all their attention 
and all their wisdom. He hoped, there. 
fore, when the crisis came, that they would 
then have wisdom enough left to drop ge- 
neralities; and if they continued to refuse 
what was asked, to say in what way it was 
that granting the Catholic demands would 
prove injurious to the church of England. 
It would be necessary then to shew, that 
what was required for the safety of the 
whole empire was unsafe for the establish- 
ed church. There were two descriptions 
of opponents to the Catholic claims. The 
one would make no concession; the other 
thought the present an improper time. 
He wished to know from the latter what 
reason they had for farther delay. He 
observed, that the best way to remove the 
irritation and suspicion which was com- 
plained of, was to treat the Catholics kind- 
ly. Shew that you have confidence i 
them, and they will place confidence im 
you. He compared the conduct of the 
present government of Ireland to that 


which was pursued towards America. A. 


similar infatuation now prevailed, which 
proved that we were untaught by expe 
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rience, and uninstructed by adversity. 
After exercising cruelty and injustice, the 
next step was to punish those who dared 
tocomplain. This was the natural pro- 
gress of oppression, the true logic of ty- 
ranny. Instead of a course so fatal, he 
earnestly beseeched their lordships to be 
no longer misled by delusions, which pre- 
yented them from adopting that measure 
which could alone knit together the hearts 
of the whole population of the empire: a 
measure that would give to the Protestant 
asecurity, which he never could obtain 
by oppression, while it would ensure the 
attachment of the Catholic, by presenting 
to him the charter of his emancipation, 

The question being loudly catled for, a 
division took place on earl Fitzwilliam’s 
motion, 

Contents, 42; Proxies, 37; total 79; 
Non Contents, 86; Proxies, 76; total 162. 
Majority against the motion—83. 


Adjourned at half past six in the morn- 
ing. 
List of the Minority. 
PRESENT. 


LORDS. 
Say and Sele 
Hastings 
St. John 
Clifton 
Dutton 
King 
Montford 
Bulkeley 
Somers 
Grenville 
Dundas 
Yarborough 
Hutchinson 
Erskine 
Lauderdale 
Ponsonby (Imokilly) 
Crewe 
Ossory 
BISHOPS. 
Norwich 
Rochester 
Kildare 


DUKES. 
Norfolk 
Somerset 
Grafton 
Devonshire 

MARQUISSES. 
Lansdown 
Stafford 

‘EARLS, 
Derby 
Essex 
Albemarle 
Bristol 
Cowper 
Fitzwilliam 
Hardwicke 
Iichester 
Hillsborough 
Fortescue 
Caernarvon 
Ross yo 
Grey 
Charlemont 
Lucan 


PROXIES. 
Tankerville 
Stanhope 
Darlington 
Scarborough 
Donoughmore 
Waldegrave 
Thanet 
Guilford. 

VISCOUNTS. 
. Anson 


DUKE. . 
St. Alban’s 
MARQUISSES. 
ute f 
Buckingham 
EARLS. 
Spencer 
Suffolk 
Carlisle 
Jersey 
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Spencer (Blandford) 
Selford 

Holland 

Sundridge 
Ponsonby 

Foley 

Bredalbane 
Cawdor 

Stawell. 

PAIRED OFF. 
The duke of Bedford 
Lord Byron 
Earl of Carysfort. 


Hereford 
Duncan. 
LonpDs. 
Ashburton 
Auckland 
Ducie 
Granard 
Carrington 
Ardrossan 
Glastonbury 
Mendip 
Ailsa 
Braybroke 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, January 31. 

Kine’s Hovsenotp Bitt.] This Bill 
was read a third time. 

Mr. Bennet wished to introduce a clause 
for preventing such officers as held. places 
in the Household from having seats in 
parliament. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the introduction of such a clause into the 
Bill. He could not but think it very hard 
that such officers should be prevented 
from serving their country in parliament. 

The Clause was negatived, and the Bill 
passed. 


Motion respectine MEMBERS BECOM- 
inG Banxrupts.} Mr. Lockhart brought 


'|forward his motion respecting the pro- 


priety.of. bankrupts holding seats in that 
House. He had for some time been di- 
recting his attention to this subject, which, 
in his mind, was one of considerable im- 
portance. It had been a matter of doubt 
to him, whether it was not improper and 
inconsistent with the dignity of the House, 
thata person after bankruptcy should retain 
his situation as a member of parliament, 
and the privileges belonging to it. It was 
clear that, as the law now stood, no dis- 
qualification arose from becoming a bank- 
rupt. James 1 published a proclamation 
to the sheriffs, calling upon them not to 
return as members of parliament any 
person under the circumstances of a bank- 
rupt. This circumstance he alluded to 
only to prove, that before the time of 
James 1, bankruptcy was not considered 
a disqualification. It was clear, from the 
issuing of such a proclamation, he did 
not mean to insinuate that any criminality 
was attached to bankruptcy, because it 
frequently arose from unforeseen eircum- 
stances, against which no prudence could 
provide; but the progress of fraud was at 


present alarming, and some measur’ should 
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be adopted to preclude it from that House: 
even the mere suspicion of it was sufficient 
to attach some stain, not consonant to the 
dignity of a person who was supposed to 
legislate for his country. He did not in- 
tend to assert that bankruptcy of itself 
was a disqualification, but he thought it 
deprived the person of that qualification 
required by the laws of the country for a 
member of parliament. Certain qualifi- 
cations were required, and it was mere 
‘mockery to say that such qualifications 
might be lost without bringing any incon- 
venience on the loser as a member of that 
House. None but persons of honour and 
character should sit there. By the 9th of 
Anne, chap. 5, no person could sit and 
vote as a member of parliament unless he 
possessed 300/.a year. There were two 
other acts relating to this subject, the 4th 
and 45th of his present Majesty, but 
neither of them had any direct reference 
to acaseof this kind. The law upon the 
subject appeared to him doubtful, and it 
was important that it should be explained ; 
the dignity of the House required it. It 
would be a scandal that any person should 
sit there to whom an imputation of frau- 
dulent dealing could attach. Some per- 
sons might come in there to avoid the diffi- 
culties arising from debt, and, from such 
characters, a faithful discharge of public 
duty could not be well expected. On 
these grounds, he moved “ That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire if any and 
what persons being Members of this House, 
and becoming bankrupts, are capable of 
sitting, and voting therein.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the House could not but feel indebted to 
the hon. gentleman for the manner in 
which he had brought forward his motion, 
for he had stated all the objections that 
could be urged against it. It was clear 
from his own statement that no law existed 
making bankruptcy a disqualification. The 
intention of the act requiring certain qua-. 
lifications for a member of that House, did 
not require that such qualifications should 
be permanent. Though a man might lose 
his property at one time, it was not to be 
concluded that he could not again recover 
it. A person might become a bankrupt 
during the present session of parliament, 
and before the next become possessed of 
much more than would be necessary to 
qualify him for a seat in that House. It 
would be a severe measure to exclude 
such from the possibility of ever sitting 
there again. The qualification required 





by the act did’not take inall the member’ 
of that House; it did not extend to per. 
sons from the northern parts of the united 
kingdom, or to representatives of univer. 
sities. - A person might, through ‘losses jg 
trade, become a‘bankrupt one day, and 
in a short time after, either by success in 
trade or the goodness of a friend, or the 
death of a parent, become fully qualified, 
as to property, for sitting in parliament, 
Persons might be insolvent and not bank. 
rupts, and after meeting their creditors 
might have a surplus more than sufficient 
for qualification. The motion of the hon, 
gentleman hardly went further than ap. 
pointing a committee to read an act of 
parliament. From the acts he had read, 
it was clear that bankrupts were not dis. 
qualified. It would have been more in. 
telligible if the hon. gentleman had moved 
for a committee to inquire into the state of 
the law upon this subject. A Bill might 
be introduced for changing the law as it 
now stood, but he could not see that any 
object could be gained by the appointment 
of such a committee as the motion re. 
ferred to. ’ 

Mr. Baring expressed his surprise, that 
under the present circumstances of the 
country, such a motion as this should be 
brought before the House. Every person 
knew, that, from the impediment to com 
merce for several years past, many persons 
had fallen from opulence into great dif 
ficulties, such as could not be prevented 
by any conduct on their part. But nien, 
now reduced to bankruptcy by such dif- 
ficulties, might in course of time become 
possessed of considerable property ; and 
surely it would be a monstrous measure to 
shut them out from parliament, because 
they had been once unfortunate. The 
credit of the House was not, in his opinion, 
so much concerned jn this affair. as the 
hon. gentleman suspected. He had m 
objection that an inquiry should be made 
into the state of the law, but he did not 
see any object that could be gained by 
such a committee as the hon. gentleman 
wished for. 

Sir F. Burdett was no advocate for the 
system of disqualifications; but, as the 
law.now stood, no great object could be 
gained by such a measure as the hon. gen 
tleman proposed. The legal ingenuity of 
the hon. mover furnished him with means 
to show that, at least, members ought 0 


‘have some.qualification. An hon. gentle 


man thought it hard, that, in times of dif 
ficulty like the present, a motion of this 
& 
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kind should be brought before the House ; 
put he thought, on the contrary, that such 
times were the fittest for the adoption of 
a measure of this kind. - It was well known 
that all commerce, at present, was licensed 
by government. When a great part of 
the public money passed through the 
hands of those who lived by commerce ; 
when it was well known that many of those 
persons whose circumstances in life render- 
ed them liable to bankruptcy, held seats in 
that House at such a time, a measure of 
this nature could not but be of the atmost 
utility, unless they were inclined to use 
the language of the poet, and write over 
the doors of that House, “ broken and 
bankrupt fortunes mended here.” These 
were the times in which we ought to be 
strict, and no man should be allowed to 
sit in that House with the suspicion of the 
public upon bim. ‘The right. hon. gen- 
tleman opposite had said, that though bank- 
rupts this day they might have, in a few 
days after, as much property as would 
qualify them for a seat in parliament ; 
but that was not the question. The law 
required certain qualifications as a security 
for the upright conduct of a person filling 
the situation of a representative of the 
people, and when he ceased to possess 
such qualifications it was much to be 
dreaded, that, instead of filling his place 
with the integrity of an honest independent 
man, he would seek every means of im- 
proving his shattered circumstances. He 
thought that something should be done 
upon the subject of the motion. With 
respect to the monstrous privilege pos- 
sessed by members of parliament, which 
screened them from the payment of their 
just debts, it was a stigma upon the House, 
and he did not care how soon it was re- 
moved. 

Mr. Baring rose to explain: He did 
not object to the disqualification as it now 
existed, but to the making of any change 
inthe law at the present time. 

Mr. Brand thought the motion inade- 
quate to the object in view, but would 
support it as it may do some good. He 
wished, however, that a more general 
measure had been proposed. 

Sir John Newport said, that as the law 
now stood, the qualifications for a mem- 
ber of parliament were different in Eng- 
land and Ireland. The principle upon 
which the law was founded in Ireland 
was a wise one; it supposed, that to 
secure integrity, independence was ne- 
cessary. According to the law, 2s it 

(VOL, XXL.) 
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existed in Ireland, if a person, being a 
member of parliament, did not satisfy 
his creditors within the space of six 
months, he vacated his seat. He thought 
it derogatory to the dignity of an assem- 
bly representing the will of an entire 
people, that any person walking the’ 
streets could say of one of its members, 
‘he only paid me two shillings to the 
pound.’ It was proper to see that the 
qualification under which a member ori- 
ginally entered still existed. What could 
be so inconsistent with the dignity of 
such an assembly as to say of it, ‘here 
are persons legislating for those whom 
they have deceived?’ He thought that 
the law, as it existed at present, should 
be abolished, or the law adopted as it ex- 
isted before in Ireland. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the difficul- 
ty of the times, alluded to by an hon. 
gentleman, should be considered rather 
as a motive for receiving than rejecting 
his motion. Whatever might be the fate 
of this motion, he was glad that it had 
produced such discussion. He concurred 
with those who had expressed themselves 
friendly to the abolition or correction of 
that privilege of members of parliament 
so very injurious to the rights of others. 
The motion was then negatived. 


Motion RESPECTING Potice Magis- 
TRATEs.] Sir '. Burdett expressed his 
regret, that he had not received the note 
of the right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Ryder) respecting his Order on the sub- 
ject of Police Magistrates. (See p. 401.) 
He had been absent from home on busi- 
ness of some importance, otherwise he 
should have answered that note, and ap- 
peared in his place to show the import- 
ance of the order to which he alluded. 
The police was an establishment of great 
expence to the nation, and he feared that 
most improper appointments had taken 
place in that department. It was well 
known, that from the establishment of 
the police act, certain qualifications were 
required for admission into the police 
magistracy. These qualifications had a 
most important object in view, namely, 
the security of the public; but now, 
when members would quibble upon the 
law which regarded qualifications for 
that House, it was unlikely that upon 
a question of inferior magistracy, he 
would be allowed to collect such infor- 
mation as might perhaps tend to crimi- 
nate those in whose hands were placed 

(21) 
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the powers that give or took away place. 

The law sat forth, that as magistrates 
of counties were entrusted with great 
powers, it was expedient to make such re- 
gulations as might keep persons in mean 
situations from holding such offices. It 
was therefore enacted, in the tame of 
George the second, ‘That no person should 
act as a magistrate, who was not possessed 
of property to the amount of 100/. per 
annum, in the county in which he was to 
administer justice. This was intended to 
prevent magistrates becoming the tools of 
government, as he had often seen them 
prove themselves of late. | At that time 
100/. was a very considerable sum, and 
such an annual income was thought a to- 
lerable independence, the possessor of 
which was not expected to be the tool of 
government, at least it was thought he 
could not be such from necessity. Justice 
at that time, he must observe, was not ad- 
ministered with such severity as it had 
been of late; but at present, the country 
gentlemen to whom such powers as were 
given to magistrates might perhaps be en- 
trusted with the greatest safety, were fre. 
quently overpowered by the union of the 
magistrates.in adjoining counties. His 


object in moving for the Order which had 
been made by the House, was to see if 


ministers had any regard themselves to 
that law, which they had got passed under 
pretence of benefiting the public, while it 
imposed on them a very considerable ex- 
pence. It was acknowledged that enor- 
mous abuses existed in the present system, 
and he took it for granted that those abuses 
‘might be traced to ministers themselves. 
It appeared to him highly desirable that 
the House should be put in possession of 
all that information for which he had 
called, and he should therefore certainly 
move that that part of the order which had 
been rescinded should be reinstated in the 
order. If this was not done, if magis- 
trates were not called upon to shew what 
were their qualifications, when an en- 
quiry into the state of the police was in- 
stituted, how could that House pretend to 
look into the conduct of public officers ? 
How could it be done, if they were not to 
be called upon, lest their answers should 
criminate themselves? With a similar 
feeling, it had formerly been said, that 
lord Melville ought not to be called upon 
to account for the money which he had 
held in trust for the public. To him it 
appeared very important that the House 
should know whether the persons appoint- 
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ed by ministers to fill important situations, 
were or were not such as they ought to be, 
according to their own act of parliament, 
If this information were withheld, what 
might not be the evil effects of such con. 
duct on those who now held situations of 
authority ? When it was asserted that ma- 
gistrates ought not to be called upon to 
state their qualifications, lest their answers 
should criminate, themselves, how, he 
would ask, had those magistrates conduct. 
ed themselves on a late occasion ?> Had 
their conduct been regulated by such a 
principle as that which it was contended, 
with a reference to them, ought to be con- 
stantly kept in view? What had they 
been doing in the late examinations which 
had taken place of persons who were sup- 
posed to have been concerned in the mur. 
der of Mr. Marr’s family ? What had they 
been doing, but endeavouring to make 
men, whom they had ever so little reason 
to suspect, say that which might crimi- 
nate themselves? This inquisitorial power 
they had been in the habit of exercising 
daily, and what right had they to inflict 
the punishment which they had inflicted 
on persons brought before them? What 
was now the situation of that unfortunate 
person who was in confinement on suspi- 
cion of being concerned in the late mur- 
ders, Alblas? What was he kept for? 
Why was he put in chains, immured ina 
dungeon, and called upon every day to 
criminate himself? It was stated in the 
daily prints, that the only circumstance 


_against him was, his inability to account 
for a quarter of an hour of his time the 


night on which one of the murders was 
committed. He would not pretend tosay 
that the severity of those measures was not 
in some degree justified by the horrid 
atrocities that had been committed, but 
when the persons so used were found in- 
nocent, he thought it was but justice that 
some remuneration should have been 
given for the severities they had endured. 
The power which enabled a magistrate to 
act in this manner was too great not to be 
an object of much public jealousy; if 
abused, the abuse should not be suffered to 
continue ; and to know that the qualifica- 
tions which conferred such power were 
always found in the person who possessed 
them, was the object to which his order 
was directed. He would, therefore, move 
that that part of his order should be reins 
stated which had been rescinded on last 
Wednesday ; namely, « That there be laid 
before this House, a return stating where 
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the qualifications of the Police Magistrates, 
under the Act 32 Geo. 3, c. 53, or under 
any subsequent act, are, and whatthey are.” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder assured the hon. 
baronet, that he had not the slighest sus- 
picion of his not being at the House on 
Tuesday or Wednesday, or he should not 
have brought forward his motion on either 
of those days; but observing the hon. 
baronet so constantly in his place on all 
other occasions, he could hardly have sup- 
posed he would then have been absent; 
but he confessed, the impression of the 
hon. baronet’s motion upon his mind was 
such, that at all events he should have 
felt the necessity of bringing on his, and 
had the hon. baronet comprehended his 
objection to the motion as it originally 
stood, he was satisfied he would also see 
the expediency of rescinding that part of 
it The motion of the hon. baronet, as 
he understood it, required of the police 
magistrates to state not only what were 
their qualifications when they began to 
act, but also. to state what these qualifica- 
tions were, and where they were to be 
found. To such a motion he must object, 
because there was an act of parliament 
which required that no magistrate should 
act without his qualification being regis- 
tered: so far as they knew what the qua- 
lification was when the magistrate was ap- 
pointed, he had no objection, as that would 
be found in the office of the clerk of the 
peace; but what those qualifications were, 
and where they were at the present time, 
could only be obtained from the magistrate 
_ himself, and by the 18th of Geo. 2, he 
would be liable to a penalty of 100/. if he 
acted without a qualification. This would 
be requiring of the magistrate to convict 
himself in a heavy penalty for the breach 
of that act, supposing him to have acted 
without such qualification. He did not 
know whether this would not be a viola- 
tion of the fundamental principle of the 
constitution, to compel a man to criminate 
himself, and if so, the House could not 
agree to such a proposition, But the hon. 
baronet had said, there were many im- 
proper appointments of police magistrates ; 
he wished the hon. baronet would come 
boldly and manfully forward with his 
charges, and not state them in that nar- 
Tow, pitiful way, without stating the par- 
ticular charge, or naming the particular 
individual. He had appointed two or 
three police magistrates since he had the 
honour of holding his present office; he 
would wish the hon. baronet would state, 
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whether he meant to allude to-any of 
these? If he meant to state so, he gave 
the charge as direct and unequivocal a 
denial as words could convey. With 
respect to the conduct of the magistrates 
in regard to Alblas, the hon. baronet 
stated, that he did not understand what 
was the accusation against him. He had 
been asked some questions, which he de- 
clined to answer ; at the same time he was 
told he might or might not answer them. 
It was, therefore, unfair to argue upon the 
circumstances of that case; but he must 
take it for granted, that there were circum- 
stances sufficient in the opinion of the 
magistrate, Mr. Graham, to justify and 
call on him to commit the individual. 
What reason was there then to impute 
any improper conduct to Mr. Graham? 
Instead of any imputation, in his opinion, 
he was deserving of public approbation 
and thanks. He must again repeat, he 
could wish the hon. baronet would not 
deal in dark and distant insinuations. Let 
him come forward manfully and boldly, 
and state his charges; this would be more 
satisfactory to himself and to the House, 
than to be dealing in that sort of equivocal 
denial and unfounded assertion. 

Mr. Tierney said he had nothing to ad- 
vance against :the conduct of the police 
magistrates; but thought it necessary that 
some qualification should be shown to the 
House, in order to maintain the public 
estimation of the character of those who 
had so much power in their own hands. 
As he understood the objection of the 
right hon. gentleman, it was not to the 
production of the qualification delivered 
in upon their appointment, but to their 
stating what it was, and where it now was ; 
and the right hon. gentleman said, it 
would be unjust to call on men to subject 
themselves to pecuniary penalties; but 
was not the House to be put in a way of 
obtaining that information? The House 
should know whether or not the law was 
properly executed. Let the right hon. 
gentleman only point out some mode by 
which they may obtain the information ; 
if not by this, by some other. Whether 
they had done this or that act, he did not 
ask of them to betray themselves into a 
liability to pay the penalty. If a man 
sold goods without a license, he had a 
right to be asked whether he had a license ; 
if this was not the case, what remedy would 
a court of justice have? In what manner 
could the court proceed against him? The 
same mode he would adopt in the present 
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case. From the unwillingness to produce 
these returns, he should most strongly 
suspect there was something wrong in the 
appointment of some of these magistrates. 
If there was any thing improper in point 
of legal form, to the mode proposed, he 
hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
condescend to suggest the best mode of 
coming at the fact. ‘The legislature hav- 
ing passed a law, it was right they should 
see whether or not that law was evaded. 
It was of the greatest importance to the 
ends of justice that they should know that 
those to whom the administration of the 
law was confided, were properly qualified. 
For these reasons he warmly concurred in 
the motion of the hon. baronet. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that there never was a motion brought 
forward in that House with less grounds to 
maintain it. The hon. baronet assumed 
that, of which there was not the slightest 
evidence. He conceived there were two 
answers to the proposition of the hon. 
baronet, the first was, that there was no 
reason whatever to believe the law had 
been broken ; and the second was, that if 
it had, the last thing the House would do 
would be to call on that individual who 
had broken it, to give evidence tending to 
criminate himself. This was the strongest 
objection to any motion at all upon the 
subject. ‘There were no grounds laid for 
the motion; no particular charges stated ; 
no statement founded on facis; but merely 
a general surmise of the hon. baronet, 
that improper appointments had been 
made. 
quiry, unless the hon. baronet could lay 
such grounds before the House as would 
satisfy them that the inquiry should be 
gone into. The House had never express- 
ed an opinion that the law had been 
broken ; if it had, the legislature had 
provided the remedy, with which the 
House had nothing to do. If the law 
was broken, the penalty was incurred, 
qui tam actions would lie against the party 
so violating the law ; and the case would 
be tried by a jury, who would have to de- 
termine upen the proof. There was no- 
thing in this law which applied more par- 
ticularly to the police magistrates than to 
every magistrate throughout the country. 
Would the hon. baronet call upon them 
ail to state what was and are their qualifi- 
cations, and where? How was the hon. 
baronet to maintain the character of the 
magistracy by thie mode of proceeding? 
it was an easy task for gentlemen to say 
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There were no reasons for this en-. 
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there were acts of severity exercised b 
the magistracy, but they had no evidence, 
no facts, to bear them out in this statement, 
Was this the way to maintain and uphold 
the character of the magistracy? But the 
hon. baronet said they were protected b 
the broad shield of that House, and he 
stated, as his grounds for this assertion of 
the severity of the magistracy, something 
he had seen in the newspapers. He would 
ask the hon. baronet himself whether he 
would ground any proceeding on a bare 
statement in a newspaper? As to the se. 
verity which was asserted with respect to 
Alblas, there were circumstances of sus. 
picion which led the magistrates to believe 
that he was on a given time at a given 
place; they did not require of him to 
criminate himself, though if he could have 
given a satisfactory accourt of himself 
during that period, the case would bear 
a very different complexion, and the ma- 
gistrates would not have acted properly 
if they had not given him an opportunity 
of accounting for that time. The indi 
vidual who put an end to himself to 
evade justice was taken up on mere sus 
picion ; would the hon baronet say he 
ought not to have been detained ? Was 
the hon. baronet prepared to say that all 
persons taken up on suspicion ought to be 
discharged ? But there was the greatest 
degree of harshness and injustice in the 
manner in which the conduct of the ma- 
gistrates upon that occasion was animad- 
verted upon by that House. One hon. 
gentleman charged them with not sufi 
cient exertion, another started up and 
charged them with being too severe, 
For all these reasons he saw no grounds 
whatever for the present motion. 

Mr. Whitbread thought a great part of 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s speech should have been made 
before the original motion, for if he could 
not prevail on the House in the first in- 
stance, they could not now concur with 
him in thinking the present motion was 
wrong. Hedenied that any imputation 
had been thrown onthe police magistrates 
by the hon. baronet; no such imputation 
was intended. Some of them were persot- 
ally known to him, and highly respectable. 
He knew no individual more so, than the 
worthy magistrate, Mr.Graham. But the 
police system was altogether an object of 
jealousy. And he well recollected the 
exertions of an hon. friend, now no more, 
(Mr. Windham) against thatsystem, which 
he considered an infringement on the 
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liberty of the subject ; this was the ob- 
jection of the hon. baronet; this was the 
object of jealousy of which the House 
complained. The right hon. gentleman 
called on the hon. baronet to substantiate 
hischarges; that was not necessary ; it 
was more important to know whether 
those police magistrates, froma state of 
independence, had become dependent. 
But it was said, that by making these re- 
turns, the magistrates would become liable 
todanger. Whatdanger would they be 
exposed to? He should be glad that some 
of the learned gentlemen opposite would 
point out to him, whether they would he 
in more danger than if a common informer 
were to prosecute? Would he not be ca- 
pable of bringing proof of the want of 
qualification ? And why should the House 
of Commons be refused that which an in- 
former could procure? If, therefore, no 
other mode should be pointed out, he should 
feelit hisduty to support the present motion. 

The Attorney General wished to know 
what grounds the House had against these 
persons, that they should call on them for 
their qualifications? The legislature had 
already provided a remedy; they were 
subject toa heavy penalty. He assured 
the hon. gentleman, that from any thing 
within his own knowledge, or the inform- 
ation he had received from his hon. friends, 
there was not the least grounds of suspi- 
cions whatever against the police magis- 
trates, and he could not see any reason 
why thatshould be enforced against the 
police magistrates, which was not en- 
forced against all the other magistrates of 
the country. He objected to the motion, 
because it called upon them to bring proof 
against themselves of having acted ille 
gally, and whatever a man stated against 
himself was evidence against him, and the 
conceived the House might direct a pro- 
secution, wherein his wn admission. might 
be evidence against him. 

Sir J. Newport considered that there was 
a great distinction between the police 
Magistrates and the magistrates of coun- 
ties, the one acted voluntarily without 
any pay, the other was handsomely paid 
byithe public; and as servants of the 
public, and paid by the public, their con- 
duct was equally liable to be enquired into 
by that House as any collector of the 
Tevenue, or any other public officer. 

The House then divided, when there ap- 
peared 

For the Motion .....c...scseeseene 7 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 3. 


Distitrery Bitt.}] On the question 
for the House resolving itself into a Com- 
mittee on this Bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did 
not rise to oppose the Bill, but he 
thought it incumbent on him to state 
his reasons for not doing so. He had on 
former occasions maintained, and still 
maintained the principle, that it was im- 
politic to stop the distillation from grain, 
because such a measure tended to the dis- 
couragement of the agriculture of the 
country, and he was convinced that to 
keep up the distillation from grain was the 
best method of insuring a supply of food 
for a year of scarcity, when it should be- 
come absolutely necessary to prevent the 
consumption of grain in the distilleries, 
It was very questionable, whether the pro- 
duce of the late harvest had been so defi- 
cient as had been stated; but under the 
circumstances in which we were placed, 
and when scenes were exhibited in the 
country which had never before been 
seen in it, he thought it would be better 
to lean tothe safe side, and not to run 
the risk of increasing any scarcity that 
already existed. It was upon this ground, 
therefore, that he did not oppose the Bill ; 
the measure was, however, very objec- 
tionable in another point of view. His 
Majesty’s ministers having the means of 
ascertaining the deficiency in the produce 
of the late harvest, ought undoubtedly to 
have called parliament together for the 
purpose of taking the earliest possible 
steps to counteract the evil, or if there was 
any inconvenience in assembling parlia- 
ment, they ought to have acted upon their 
responsibility in rs a | the distilleries, 
and come to parliament for an indemnity. 
As it was, a quantity of spirits had already 
been distilled from grain, sufficient, in 
many parts of the country, for the con- 
sumption of the year, and the present 
measure could only apply to the quantity 
distilled for the succeeding year. He 
thought it right to say a few words before 
he sat down upon the observations which 
iad been made upon the rejection of a 
similar measure by the House last session, 
which had been brought up from the Com- 
mons. Nothing could be more unfounded 
than those observations, as there was not 
at that period any scarcity to justify sus- 
pending the distillation from grain, and 
therefore the House acted perfectly right 
in rejecting the Bill. 
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Earl Bathurst said that no time had been 
lost in bringing forward the present mea- 
sure. It was always difficult, in the early 
part of the season, to ascertain the extent 
of any deficiency in the produce of 
the harvest. The best criterion was 
the prices; and when it was found that 
the harvest had turned out so much more 
unproductive than general report. had at 
first assumed, a decision was taken to stop 
the distillation from grain; and subse- 
quent to that decision, no prorogation of 
parliament took place. As to the execu- 
tive government taking upon itself to issue 
an order to stop the distilleries, he thought 
it an unjustifiable measure, at least one 
that could only be justified by the greatest 
possible necessity, and certainly a measure 
highly unconstitutional. 


Lord Grenville entirely agreed with his- 


noble friend who had just sat down, that 
it would have been highly unconstitutional 
for the executive government to have 
taken upon itself to have issued an order 
to stop the distilleries, and that it was a 
measure which could only be justified by 
extreme necessity. . His Majesty’s minis- 
ters, however, had it in their power to 
summon parliament to meet in fourteen 
days, and therefore they had the means of 
bringing the subject earlier into discus- 
sion. He regretted, however, to observe, 
that the unconstitutional mode of petition- 
ing the executive government instead of 
the parliament, was fast gaining ground 
among the people. Instead of waiting to 
petition parliament, petitions were ad- 
dressed to the executive government, for 
them to take steps to stop the distillation 
from grain, and even the citizens of Lon- 
don, meeting in the very metropolis where 
the parliament assembles, had adopted 
this mode of petitioning the executive go- 
vernment. With respect to the Bill be- 
fore the House, he was inimical to the 
principle of stopping the distillation from 
grain, nor could he even go so far as his 
noble friend near him, in considering it as 
a principle, that the suspension of the dis- 
tillation from grain ought to be resorted 
to in a year of scarcity, because he 
thought that even setting up that principle 
tended to discourage the agriculture of 
the country. Under the present circuni- 
stances, however, of the country, he was 
not disposed to press the reluctance which 
he felt to agree to a measure of this nature. 
He was not so much influenced to this con- 
duct by the internal state of the country 
-~a state which, in one populous part of it, 


Thanks of the House t0 Major Gen. Cole. 
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was most undoubtedly disgraceful to mi. 
nisters.. Discontents had been suffered ty 
grow into riot and tumult, and threatened 
to increase to actual rebellion, without any 
steps being taken by government to fe. 
press these disorders, and. it certainly re. 
flected no credit upon parliament that it 
had been sitting so long without taking 
any notice of these excesses. He was not, 
however, so much influenced by these cir. 
cumstances in opposing the present Bill, 
as by the state of our foreign commerce, 
Cut off from all supplies from the conti. 
nent of Europe, and he feared also from 
America; at war nearly with all Europe, 
and the war likely, he feared, to be ex. 
tended to the most calamitous quarter for 
this country, namely America, it was the 
consideration that we could not under 
these circumstances obtain supplies through 
the means of our foreign commerce, thai 
chiefly induced him not to press his te. 
luctance to the present measure. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
ministers had resorted to a more unconsti- 
tutional mode than the one he had pointed 
out, in stating to the distillers, that the dis 
tillation from grain would be stopped, and 
thereby intimating that the voice of par 
liament went for nothing, and that the de- 
cision of the executive government was 
every thing. 

Earl Bathurst said, that when the peti- 
tions came before the executive govern 
ment, a decision was taken upon them, 
and it was intimated to the parties inte 
«ested, that a proposition would be made 
to parliament to suspend the distillation 
from grain, leaving them to pursue their 
own course. Was there any thing um 
constitutional in this? 

The Bill passed through the Committee, 
and was reported. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 3. 

THanks oF THE House GIVEN To Mason 
GENERAL Coyz.}] Major general the hon 
Galbraith Lowry Cole being come to the 
House, the Speaker acquainted him, that 
the House had, upon the 7th of June, 1 
the last session, resolved, That the Thanks 
of this House be given to him for his dis 
tinguished exertions on the 16th of May 
last, in the glorious battle at Albuer, 
which terminated in the signal defeat of 
the enemy’s forces ; and 

The Speaker gave him the Thanks of the 
House accordingly, as followeth : 
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« Major General Cole; after your 
long absence upon military service, we 
cannot behold your return amongst us, 
without calling to mind the memorable 
events which have signalized the arms of 
this country in modern times, and in which 

ou have borne a distinguished part.— 
In the annals of our military history, the 
plains of Maida can never be forgotten ; 
where British valour and the steadiness of 
British discipline routed the veteran troops 
of France, and humbled the pride of a 
presumptuous enemy; and we cannot 
forget, that in the history of that day, your 
name stands inrolled amongst those whose 
gallantry bore the brunt of the contest, 
and decided its issue. Pursuing the same 
career of honour, and toiling onwards in 
the fields of war, you have again claimed 
our admiration and gratitude by your dis- 
tinguished exertions in the hard-fought 
battle of Albuera: for the commander in 
chief of the allied armies upon that day 
has given us his recorded testimony, that, 
by your experienced eye, and judicious 
valour, the triumph of the day was com- 
pleted ; when you were seen leading on 
your troops to the charge, and although 
yourself amongst the wounded, yet fore- 
most amongst the victorious.—These deeds 
of glory lose not their reward with a great 
and warlike nation. I therefore do now; 
in the name, and by the command, of the 
Commons of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, deliver to you 
their unanimous Thanks for your distin- 
guished exertions in the glorious battle of 
Albuera,”” 

Upon which Major General Cole said, 

“ Sir ; to be considered by this House as 
deserving their Thanks, is certainly highly 
gratifying to my feelings ; but 1 should ill 
deserve the honour conferred on me, or the 
situation I hold, were I to take that merit 
to myself, which is unquestionably due to 
the unconquerable spirit and gallantry of 
the troops it was my good fortune ,to com- 
mand on that memorable day. To them, 
and to them alone, thanks are due. Ibeg 
the House however will do me the justice 
to believe, I am fully sensible of the 
honour conferred on me; and I have to 
regret my inability to express my obliga- 
tion to you, Sir, for the handsome and 
flattering terms in which you have been 
Pleased to convey them.” 

Ordered, nem. con. That what has been 
now said by Mr. Speaker in giving the 
Thanks of this House to major general 
Cole, together with his Answer thereto, 
be printed in the Votes of this day. 
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rose and spoke as follows: 

Mr. Speaker; in rising to propose to 
the House to go into a Committee on the 
actual State of Ireland, I am sensible that 
some apology is due from me, for attempt- 
ing to bring before their consideration 
a subject of such magnitude and impor- 
tance. It is, I believe, within the know- 
ledge of many members of the House, 
that a notice was given of a similar mo- 
tion inthe name of a noble relation of 
mine, now unfortunately prevented from 
attending his parliamentary duty :—how- 
ever ‘anxious he might feel to discharge 
that duty (and no one, I am confident, is 
more sensible of the importance of the 
subject,) yet the House must be aware 
that occasions may occur, in which the 
strongest sense of parliamentary duty 
may be allowed to yield to the severe 
and melancholy pressure of domestie¢ 
calamity. The task therefore that he 
has been obliged to relinquish, I have 
ventured to undertake. 

I have a consolation in thinking that 
the actual State of Ireland will not require 
any minute and detailed description ; it 
is written in characters too plain, dis- 
tinct, and intelligible to be mistaken by 
the most careless, or misinterpreted by 
the most perverse : it needs not the aid 
of rhetoric, nor the embellishments of 
oratory ; it comes home to the feel- 
ings and understandings of all men. 

With regard to the motion that-I shall 
have the honour of submitting to the 
House, though it comprehends the whole 
actual State of Ireland, I certainly wish 
to confine my view of it principally to 
the consideration of those disabilities of 
which the Catholics have long complain- 
ed, and under which they still continue 
to labour. I should wish, as far as Iam 
personally concerned, to abstain from en- 
tering into a discussion respecting the le- 
gality or illegality of the late proceed- 
ings of the Irish government, and the con- 
struction that in their discretion they 
have put on the Convention act. Not 
that I conceive that it is not within the 
competence of parliament to institute 
such an enquiry, but I should be reluc- 
tant in the course and train of judicial 
proceedings, to propose the adoption of 
any specific proposition, which might be 
supposed in any degree to affect or impair 
the ends of substantial justice. But with 
regard to the policy which dictated these 
measures, with regard to the policy which 
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dictates the continuance and extension of 
these proceedings, combined with the 
system of unqualified and undeviating op- 
pesition to the claims of the Catholics so 
uniformly maintained by the present mi- 
nisters, I am justified in asserting that 
an increased degree of dissatisfaction and 
discontent, an increased feeling of disquiet 
and irritation, has been produced through- 
out the whole of the Catholic community ; 
and it does not appear to be confined to 
the Catholics alone: in many parts of 
Ireland the Protestants have come for- 
ward in support and vindication of their 
Catholic brethren. There can hardly in- 
deed be a stronger proof of the urgency of 
the crisis, than that those whose interests 
have been represented as so adverse to 
these of the Catholics, should now find 
their interests and their security most 
promoted by advancing and supporting 
the claims of their fellow countrymen. 
Reflections of this nature, and a consi- 
deration of the state of discontent and 
dissatisfaction so widely and unequivo- 
cally felt by the whole body of Catholics, 
would naturally lead to the propriety of 
examining into the grievances complained 
of, and the duty indeed, consistently with 
the security of the country, of satisfacto- 
rily redressing them. 

It is sutficient in this part of the sub- 
ject to recall the attention of the House 
to the various discussions that have taken 
place upon former occasions, ‘without en- 
deavouring to repeat the arguments by 
which they were supported. It is not 
necessary to travel back to the council of 
Constance, or to the decrees promulgated 
in the fourth of Lateran. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to go into a review of the earlier 
periods of English connection with Ire- 
land, of the policy pursued by king Wil- 
liam, nor even to dwell at any length 
upon the history of the two acts that were 
passed at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, so emphatically called the two feroci- 
ous acts of queen Anne, which, however 
apparently justified by the necessity of 
the times, and the circumstance of a Ca- 
tholic party being in league with a fo- 
reign Pretender, did nevertheless impose 
the badge of servitude and submission 
upon a prostrate and degraded population. 
Much indeed has been done since that 
period to ameliorate the condition of the 
Catholics, and Iam not disposed to un- 
der-rate the value of that amelioration. 
Those obnoxious statutes have been re- 
pealed, and the consequence has been, 
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that Ireland has sprung forward with the 
vigour and elasticity of youth ;- but dis. 
abilities, though modified in extent, yet 
not contemptible in degree, still con. 
tinue. The principle of exclusion jis stil} 
maintained : that principle, which, when 
founded solely on differences in points 
of doctrine and in modes of faith, and no 
longer applied as a test to discriminate 
and detect opinions politically dangerous, 
can only be considered by dispassionate 
persons as affixing upon the whole body 
of the Catholics an unnecessary penalty, 
conveying an unmerited reproach, and 
wantonly inflicting a gratuitous dis. 
grace. ‘ 

The amount and nature of the several 
disabilities is sufficiently known to the 
House. It is indeed contended in Limine, 
that the removal of these disqualifications 
would not materially interest or affect the 
great mass of Catholic population. It is 
contended, that the private soldier would 
feel no gratification or pride in see- 
ing the officer whom he had followed to 
battle and to victory elevated to the high- 
est rank in his profession ; that the Irish 
peasantry would feel no satisfaction in 
seeing their peerage resuming their he- 
reditary seats in the legislature of their 
country, or their gentry raised to the 
highest offices of the bar and of the state, 
Such positions are not only at variance 
with the declarations of the Catholics 
themselves, with the testimony of those 
best acquainted with their character and 
disposition, but utterly irreconcilable 
with the feelings of human nature it- 
self. 

The objections to concessions to the 
Catholics may be divided into two classes: 
the one containing those that apply to the 
whole principle of concession under any 
circumstances, and at any time; the 
other containing those not hostile to the 
principle, but censuring and criticising 
the time and mode of .applying the re- 
medy. The first is indeed of a formidable 
description: it is contended by those 
who oppose the principle, that the con- 
cession of capacity of power to the Ca 
tholics would materially endanger, if not 
subvert, the Protestant establishment 0 
church and state. The reasons indeed of 
this alarm, the grounds upon which itis 
founded, have never, in my opinion, been 
defined with that degree of accuracy a 
to carry even the semblance of conviction 
to an unprejudiced mind. That alarm 
must proceed upon the utter disregard 
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and complete disbelief of all the declara- 
tions that have been made by the Catho- 
lics, of the oaths they have taken, and are 
ready to take, of the testsby which they 
are willing and anxious to abide. But 
looking at the condition of the Catholics 
in the mixed ratio of their population and 
their property, counterbalanced as it is 
by the great authority and influence of the 
establishment, counterbalanced also as it 
is by the power and influence of the great 
body of the dissenters (not particularly in- 
terested in building a Catholic hierarchy 
upon the ruins of a Protestant establish- 
ment), is it not absurd and extravagant 
to suppose that the Catholics, if they had 
the inclination (which I deny), could have 
the power to subvert the Protestant esta- 
blishment? If I could have entertained 
such a belief, I should be most culpable 
in proposing the present measure; I should 
have been culpable in the successive votes 
that I have given in favour of the Catholic 
petitions. I should also have been cul- 


pable in having given my support to the 
great measure of the Union under the de- 
cided expectation that it was the inten- 
tion of the government of that day, upon 
the accomplishment of that work, to have 
proposed such measures of relief to the 


Catholics as would have effectually re- 
moved the causes of the present discon- 
tents. How these expectations were rea- 
lized, it is needless now to enquire. How 
the expectations of the Catholics were rea- 
lized, is a subject of graver import and of 
weightier consideration; but in this part 
of the subject it is only necessary to refer 
to a statement so convincingly made upon 
a former occasion by a right hon. friend 
of mine (Mr. Elliot), who at the time of 
the Union held an official situation in the 
Irish government. It is unnecessary to 
enter into discussions that have been fre- 
quently repeated ; it might appear almost 
presumptuous to tread upon ground that 
still bears the traces, still revives the re- 
collection of that great man (Mr. Fox *,) 
now unfortunately no more, who never 
displayed the powers of his mind with 
more signal effect, than when he stood 
forth the champion and advocate of the 
civil and religious liberties of his country- 
men. Nor will I venture upon topics il- 
lustrated and adorned by the genius and 
eloquence of a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Grattan), whom we have the good fortune 





* For Mr. Fox’s Motion on the State of 
Ireland, see Vol. 4, p. 834", 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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to possess among us, and to whom, for 
these and for similar services, Ireland must 
ever look with feelings of esteem and 
gratitude. 

There are objections of a more pliant 
and less robust texture, which do not ap- 
ply to the principle of concession, but to 
the time and the mode of introducing the 
measure. With regard to those who are 
averse to the principle, I am afraid no 
time or circumstances can influence the 
severity of their opinions; but to those 
who have looked with an eye of indul- 
gence on the claims of the Catholics, I 
should hope that the present moment 
would not appear to be unpropitious. I 
should trust that the object will not be 
seen as through a mist, and in a distant 
perspective ; it will not now be suffered 
to elude their grasp and recede from their 
vision. I should hope that it might ap- 
pear to them as if we were willing, by a 
sort of spontaneous movement, to advance 
one step in the road of conciliation ; that 
we were desirous to atone in some mea- 
sure for the long series of injustice and op- 
pression, which disgraced and deformed 
the earlier periods of English rule in Ire- 
land ; and that even in later transactions 
we might be inclined to soften the bitter- 
ness of frustrated hope and protracted dis- 
appointment. We might be enabled to 
add a grace to concession, which in the 
estimation of a spirited, open-hearted, 
loyal, and affectionate people might ma- 
terially enhance the value of the gift. But 
even in this view of the subject I am far 
from pressing the basty, immediate, un- 
conditional, and unqualified acquiescence 
in all the claims of the Catholics. We 
have, I trust, time to examine the subject 
maturely and deliberately ; we have time 
to combine our concessions with all the 
securities not only essential to the main 
tenance of the doctrines of the Protestant 
church, but to the entire and inviolate 
preservation of all the varied gradation of 
its functions, all the authority of its insti- 
tutions, all the dignity, splendour, and im- 
portance of its various establishments. 
But though we have time to enter into the 
enquiry, we have not time to procrastinate 
the period of beginning it. 

In what situation are we placed? It is 
not sufficient that the most effective por- 
tion of Europe should be embattled against 
us, conducted also by a skill, and actuated 
by an energy, never before paralleled. It 
is not sufficient that we should be upon 
the point of adding the inhabitants of an- 

(2 K) 
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other hemisphere to the list of our ad- 
versaries; but in addition to this, we must 
paeee a system most eminently calcu- 
ated to encourage, cherish, and propagate 
discontent and dissatisfaction at home. 
What indeed has been the situation of the 
Catholics? Their very religion has been 
reviled ; that form of religion held and re- 
yerenced by much the greater portion of 
the Christian world, has been converted 
into aterm of reproach, into the. watch- 
word of a party : they have been assailed 
not only by the abuse and the invectives 
of the illiterate, but have been exposed to 
the mis-statements and misrepresentations 
of the great and the powerful; the oppo- 
sition to their claims has been made the 
stepping-stone to ambition, the symbol of 
loyalty, and.the road and avenue to pa- 
tronage, preferment, and power. Their 
conduct has been regulated and moderate, 
they have listened to your reproaches with 
patience, they have never discontinued 
their effective aid and succour to the man- 
ning of your navies, and recruiting your 
armies; and have co-operated in the aw- 
ful struggle in which you are engaged with 
undiminished resources and unexhausted 
zeal. But that they should not feel 
acutely and sensibly the treatment they 
have experienced, is to suppose them 
destitute of the common feelings of human 
nature. ; 
_ And what is the present situation of the 
Catholics ? According to the construction 
put by government upon the Convention 
Act, you are proceeding against nearly 
four-fifths of the population of Ireland, 
against a fourth of the population of the 
empire. And with what description of 
persons are you at issue? Not with those 
whom the ardour and inexperience of 
youth, perhaps the chagrin of disap- 
pointed ambition, may have led into acts 
of intemperance and violence; not per- 
sons of that description, but with those 
whom the whole body of the Catholic 
persuasion looks up to as among those who 
are the most eminent in rank, the most 
distinguished in talents, the most estima- 
ble in all the public and private relations 
of life. You proceed against them as if 
they were engaged in some dark and mys- 
tertous confederacy to unhinge the fabric 
of that constitution, into a full participa- 
tion of whose blessings it has been the 
highest object of their ambition, the un- 
ceasing prayer of their petition, to be al- 
lowed to enter. If indeed you suspect 
their loyalty, it is the duty of government 
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to institute proceedings calculated to meet 
the exigency of the case. If you foresee 
danger, you must take measures to avert 
it; but if it is only thé scheme, the mode, 
and machinery of delegation, against which 
you direct the strong arm of authority, it 
must be recollected that in the case of the 
Catholics such a system has not only been 
tolerated, but has been recognised by 
former governments, and that no evil ef. 
fects have ever been stated to have re 
sulted from such toleration and such re 
cognition. Is itthen expedient, is it wise, 
for such an object, and with such a view, 
to perplex, harrass, and disturb the whole 
of the Catholic community? Without 
then imputing any criminality of inten. 
tion, or any illegality of proceeding, to 
the government of Ireland (and I am not 
disposed to advance so serious a charge 
without a firm conviction of the truth by 
which it is supported), I am, I think, jus- 
tified in contending that the conduct of 
that government has produced a state of 
affairs in that country, which loudly and 
imperiously demands investigation and 
inquiry. The grounds of the motion 
which I have the honour of submitting to 
the House, are reducible within a narrow 
compass ; they resolve themselves into 
the state of dissatisfaction and discontent 
arising from the operation of the disabili- 
ties still imposed upon the Catholics, and 
the system pursued by government with 
regard to their known decided and te- 
corded opposition to the claims of that 
body. The remedy I propose is, to enter 
without delay into the great work of a 
sincere and cordial conciliation with the 
Catholics of Ireland. The motives which 
impel me, are the urgency and peril of 
the crisis, and the serious and unfeigned 
apprehension that delay may terminate 
not only to the prejudice, but eventually 
to the destruction, of the country. I beg 
leave to move, “ That this Heuse will 
resolve itself into a Committee of the 
whole House, to take into consideration 
the present State of Ireland.” 

The Marquis of Tavistock merely rose 
for the purpose of seconding the motion, 
agreeing, as he did, with all that his noble 
friend had advanced in support of it. 

Sir John Nichell, after a few introduce 
tory observations, and remarking that the 
motion, although, in words, it formed @ 
very general proposition, yet appeared to 
have been limited by the noble lord who 
introduced jit to the consideration of what 
is usually called the Catholic Question: 
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roceeded nearly to the following effect : 

In order to arrive at a correct jadgment 
upon the subject, it is proper to divest it 
of all terms and names which only tend 
to distort it; to separate it from general 
topics, with which it is very remotely con- 
nected; to mark ont the true point for 
consideration, and to keep that point con- 
stantly in view; to ascertain where the 
presumption lies, and to which side the 
burden of proof belongs. It is not alto- 
gether unnecessary to guard ourselves on 
these particulars ; for,in these discussions, 
we are in the hatit of hearing much of 
excluding the Catholics from their « na- 
tural rights,’ of depriving them of their 
‘constitutional privileges,’ of Catholic 
‘emancipation,’ as if they were in a state 
of slavery ; we hear declamations on the 
odiousness of ‘ persecution and intole- 
rance,’ and on the value of ¢ civil and reli- 
gious liberty,’ as if there were many con- 
flicting opinions upon those subjects. In 
the present enlightened state of society 
there is hardly an educated and intelligent 
person who does not hold in detestation and 
abhorrence, any approach towards perse- 
cution and intolerance, who does not hold, 
inthe highest estimation, the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty. Surely it is 
not necessary that a man should cease to 
be a christian, in order not to be a bigot? 
or should lay aside religious preference, 
and become equally indifferent to all reli- 
gions, in order not to be intolerant. If 
those who, from a regard to toleration it- 
self, and to civil liberty, are anxious to 
preserve the constitution, in church and 
state, as, at present, by law established, 
are yet to be charged with attempting to 
raise acry of ‘no Popery,’ and of «the 
church being in danger,’ when, in reality, 
an attempt is made artfully to raise a cry 
against them of bigotry, persecution, and 
intolerance, the artifice ought to be point- 
ed out and guarded against. On the one 
hand, no person can seriously’ believe that 
those respectable members of the legisla- 
ture, who think that further concessions 
ought to be granted to the Catholics, have 
it in view to pull down the church of Eng- 
land and to introduce popery ; on the 
other hand, this admission may fairly be 
Claimed from their candour, that those 
who think the concessions. ought not to 
be granted, have yet no disposition to per- 
secution and intolerance. The true 
gtound, upon which we ought fairly to 
Meet, is this: can these concessions be 


made with safety to the constitution? if 
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they can, reason and justice appear to re- 
quire that they should be granted ; if they 
cannot, reason and justice, justice to the 
rest of the nation, to the Protestants of 
Ireland in particular, and even to the Ca- 
tholics themselves, require that they should 
be withheld. 

Perhaps the very term, ‘ concessions,’ 
will be objected to. The Catholics, it 
will be'said, do not come to ask conces- 
sions, but to demand their rights, their 
birthrights, their natural rights. In this 
country it is rather too late to enter into a 
discussion of the ‘ natural rights of man.’ 
In constituted societies natural rights must 
necessarily be abridged for the promotion 
and security of social order. The consti- 
tution of this country has already defined 
what portion of those rights must be taken 
away ; we must presume that as large a 
portion of our natural rights has been left 
to us, as is consistent with the order and 
happiness of civil society; if there has 
not, let it be fairly and openly avowed, 
that it is the constitution itself you propose 
to alter. 

Instead of thus avowing the real propo- 
sition, other terms are resorted to; it is 
their * constitutional privileges, ‘ their 
share in the constitution,’ that the Catho- 
lics claim. The fallacy of this pretension 
exposes itself. Where are these privi- 
leges to be found but in the laws of the 
constitution ? If the laws give these pri- 
leges, it is unnecessary to apply to parlia- 
ment; they already have them. If the 
laws exclude them fram these privileges ; 
then, again, it is the constitution you pro- 
pose to alter. 

Terms, however, still less defined, are 
then resorted to. ‘The ‘ principle and 
spirit’ of the constitution, ‘ these would 
extend religious liberty as widely as pos- 
sible.” Thank God! they would carry 
the blessings of toleration as far as can 
possibly be done with safety to the con- 
stitution itself. But it is still to be pre- 
sumed, that the Jaws which have, at va- 
rious times, been made for the improve- 
ment of the constitution, have been framed 
in its true ‘ spirit and principle,’ and with 
a due regard to ‘religious liberty ;’ and 
yet, hitherto, it has not been thought safe 
by those laws to concede to the Catholics 
what they nowdemand. Whatis the very 
leading principle and essential character 
of our constitutional laws, so far as they 
regard this subject? the security of the 
Protestant establishment. It was for the 
sake of securing the Protestant Church, 
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that the revolution, so fondly termed the 
‘ glorious’ revolution, was principally ef- 
fected. It is for the security of that 
Church, that the sovereign must be a Pro- 
testant; that the royal consort must be a 
‘Protestant ; that the ministers of the so- 
vereign must be Protestant; that the par- 
liament must be Protestant. It is for the 
security of that Church that the house of 
Brunswick sits upon the British throne; 
why, then, the constitutional principle of 
extending religious liberty has its boun- 
dary; it is limited by whatever is neces- 
sary to the security of the Protestant es- 
tablished Church. 

Let it, atthe same time, be recollected, 
that this constitutional anxiety for the safety 
of the Protestant church, is not founded in 
a.bigoited hostility to popery, merely as a 
different mode of worship, and a different 
construction of divine revelation,—not 
founded merely in religious preference, 
and in a difference of tenets; but it is 
founded also in an anxiety for the very 
safety of civil and religious liberty—an 
anxiety growing out of experience. —Ex- 
perience had proved that the Roman Ca- 
tholic church had a strong tendency to 
arbitrary power and to intolerance ;—ex- 
perience had taught our ancestors at the 
revolution, (and its impressions should not 
be effaced from our recollection, nor from 
that of our latest posterity,) that popery, 
on the one hand, and puritanism, on 
the other, were not very congenial with 
civil and religious liberty. The church 
of England, standing between the twoex- 
tremes, had been found favourable to 
both ; and its altar was considered as the 
soundest basis on which to set up the pal- 
jladium of our national freedom. 

Seeing, then, that the constitution itself, 
particularly as settled, in this respect, at 
the revolution, and as it exists (with some 
subsequent improvements) at this day, has, 
hitherto, thought it necessary to exclude 
the Catholics from a certain portion of the 
government of the country ; seeing, also, 
that the same exclusion.existed in Ireland, 
while a separate kingdom and having a 
distinct legislature, and that it was not 
only continued upon the union between 
the two kingdoms, (whatever might be the 
expectations formed by the Catholics of 
any subsequent change) but that the pre- 
‘servation of the established church of Eng- 
Jand and Ireland has been expressly de- 
clared to be ‘an essential and funda- 
‘ mental part of the union ;’’—where lies 


the presumption ?—It is not meant to be 
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asserted that the legislature may not make 
alterations and improvements in the con. 
stitution (so far, at least, as is consistent 
with good faith to the Protestants of Ire. 
land, who are parties very importantly in. 
terested in this question, both in the pre. 
servation of their church and of their pro. 
perty); but all that is, at present, at. 
tempted to be established, is the. true 
ground upon which the consideration of 
the question commences, and from which 
it sets out. Surely it must be admitted 
that the presumption is in favour of the 
existing constitution, and the burden of 
proof lies upon the Catholic ; he and his 
advocates must make out their reasons for 
altering the constitution.—Here is no new 
principle of exclusion to be set up—no 
established privileges to be taken away, 
The Catholic has no right to call upon his 
opponents to argue this as a question of 
exclusion and restriction, against which 
the presumption lies; that question has 
already been decided by the constitu. 
tion;—he must establish his case for al- 
tering the constitution, and must shew 
that, what hitherto could not be done 
with safety and propriety, may now be 
effected with advantage and with security, 

Not only does the proof lie upon the 
Catholics, but its clearness must be pro- 
portioned to the magnitude of what is 
asked, and the risk in granting it. At 
present, no specific proposition is brought 
forward ; yet, on the other hand, no former 
demands are given up, nor are any coun- 
ter concessions offered. Referring, there- 
fore, to former claims, they ask, and they 
propose to accept, no less than ‘ full, com. 
‘ plete, unqualified participation of politi- 
‘ cal power.’ 

Now, if, upon examination, this shall 
appear not to be giving up a little on the 
part of the Protestant government in order 
to confer a great benefit on the whole 
Catholic body ; but that, while it is con- 
ferring comparatively a small benefit upon 
Catholics in general, it may be risking 
every thing to the Protestant establish- 
ments, particularly to those of Ireland— 
in that case, the safety of the measure 
should be made out to be clear and mami+ 
fest ; its safety should be proved, not by 
specious reasonings and theoretical re 
finements, for against those are to be 
placed past experience, and the uniform 
decisions of our ancestors. The chance of 
partial benefit will not justify the risk of 
universal calamity. Under the constitu 
tion, as it exists, the nation has enjoyed 
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the greatest blessings ; liberty—toleration 
—wealth—tranquillity—-external great- 
ness—and domestic happiness. -Before 
we risk these enjoyments, by an impor- 
tant alteration in the constitution,—by ad- 
mitting, into a full participation of the 
powers of the state, a description of per- 
sons whom the constitution (no matter for 
what cause, religious or other) has, hither- 
to, judged it necessary to exclude, it ought 
to be made clear, almost to moral demon- 
stration, that the change can be safely 
made. 

Let, then, the true, question for consi- 
deration be constantly kept in sight. Itis 
not whether the Catholics are loyal; the 
great body of them are loyally attached 
to the constitution and to the empire, and 
would be more universally so, were they 
not led astray by wicked and designing 
persons, who, to answer purposes of their 
own, endeavour to excite the Catholics to 
turbulence. It is not, whether they shall 
have full toleration; they have it already. 
It isnot whether they shall be protected 
in their persons and in their property ; 
they are under the protection of the same 
laws as the rest of the king’s subjects :— 
but whether they shall unconditionally 
share in every part of political power. 

That some qualifications may be re- 


quired for admission into the exercise of 
particular parts of political power will 
hardly be denied, since it is a principle 
that runs through almost every branch of 


our constitutional Jaw. That religious 
opinion may be a proper qualification, 
should not be brought into. discussion ; 
otherwise it may be necessary to defend 
the propriety of requiring the sovereign 
himself to be Protestant ;—but the true 
point to be discussed (from which ground 
the advocates of the Catholics should not 
be suffered to shift the question), is this, 
the necessity and safety of making the 
change, and which can only be establish- 
ed by some great change of circumstances. 

What, then, is this great change ?—Has 
the Roman Catholic religion changed its 
tendency and its great leading characters ? 
—Invidious imputations against that reli- 
gion, (which can only produce irritation, 
where mutual kindness is so desirable,) 
should be carefully avoided. Whether 
the principles of adispensing and a de- 
Posing power, and of keeping faith with 
heretics, now or ever did exist, need not 
be discussed. How far the abuse of such 
a pretension might take place to mislead 
the low and ignorant, may be one ques- 
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tion ; but against the enlightened Catho- 
lic, against the, higher orders of that per- 
suasion, the imputation of such principles 
must be unfounded. 

Particular tenets of the religion, such as 
transubstantiation, the worship of the 
Virgin, and the like, are still less material 
in considering this question, which is to be 
examined in a political, and not in a reli- 
gious point of view. 

But the political tendency of the reli- 
gion to arbitrary power and intolerance, 
and its leading characters, namely, the 
dominion of the priesthood over the flock, 
and the authority of the pope over the 
priesthood ; are these qualities changed ? 
—and while they exist, can these claims 
be safely admitted ? 

What is this power of the pope? an aue 
thority of the most extensive kind, vested 
in a foreigner, not under the controul of 
the state; and that foreigner (whatever 
be the character of the individual who, at 
present, fills the station) must be, as long 
as Europe remains in its present condition, 
a mere instrument in the hands of France. 

The influence of the priesthood over the 
flock, is also nearly without limit; it is not 
confined to religious instruction, but ex- 
tends itself into all their civil, their so- 
cial, and their domestic concerns. The 


tendency of such an influence, under such 


an authority, has shewn itself in all past 
times. 

The existence of dangers from these 
circumstances has been so repeatedly ad- 
mitted by the best friends of the Catholic 
cause, that it seems unnecessary to enter 
into a discussion of it. By the best 
friends of the Catholics are meant, not 
those who are endeavouring te mislead 
and inflame them for views of their own, 
but those respectable members of the two 
Houses of Parliament, who, at different 
times, have brought forward and support- 
ed their petitions. They have been sen- 
sible of these dangers, and have distinctly 
and repeatedly admitted their existence. 
A short passage or two from the celebra- 
ted letter of a noble lord (Grenville) inti- 
tled to high respect, the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, will serve to prove 
the assertion. ‘ With the just and salu- 
tary extension of civil rights to your body 
must be combined, if tranquillity and 
union be our object, other extensive and - 
complicated arrangements—all due provi- 
sion must be made for the inviolable maine 
tenance of the religious and civil establish- 
ments of the united kingdom: such at 
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least has always been my own declared 
opinions.”’—* Among these measures I 
pointed out the proposal of vesting in the 
crown an effectual negative on the ap- 
pointment of your bishops. That sugges- 
tion had previously been brought forward 
in the House of Commons to meet the just 
expectations, not of any bigotted or inte- 
rested champions of intolerance, but of 
‘men of the purest intentions and most en- 
lightened judgment—men willing to do 
all justice to the loyalty of your present 
bishops, but not unreasonably alarmed at 
any possibility by which functions of such 
extensive influence might hereafter be 
connected with a foreign interest hostile 
to the tranquillity of your country: a dan- 
ger recently very much increased by the 
captivity and deposal of the head of your 
church, by the seizure of his dominions, 
and by the declared intention of that hos- 
tile government to assume, in future, the 
exclusive nomination of his successors.” 
—‘ When I speak of the necessity of com- 
bining with the accomplishments of your 
wishes, provisions of just security to others, 
I am no less desirous of consulting every 
reasonable apprehension on your part. 
To the forms indeed of those securities I 
attach comparatively little importance.” 
—The necessity, then, of securities, in 
some form or other, against foreign influ- 
ence,—of complicated arrangements for 
domestic tranquillity,—of provisions for 
the inviolable maintenance ‘of the civil 
and religious establishments of the united 
kingdom,—is here distinctly stated, not 
by a “ bigotted champion of intolerance,” 
but by the great leader of the Catholic ad- 
vocates.—The same admission has been 
repeatedly made, by other eminent sup- 
porters of the Catholic cause. 

Whether any such barriers and arrange- 
ments can be devised as shall afford suffi- 
cient security, cannot at present be exa- 
mined ; because none are now proposed 
—nor hitherto have any that appear satis- 
factory been any where stated. The nega- 
tive to be vested in the crown on the appoint- 
ment of bishops, has since been rejected 
and disavowed by the Catholics, notwith- 
standing “the acquiescence of their church 
in similar arrangements under other go- 
vernments, and the express consent for- 
merly given by the most considerable of 
their own bishops.” The demand now 
seems to be made on their part, of uncon- 
ditional concession, without any guard or 
security whatever; and, what is still more 
strange, these supporters of the Catholics, 
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from some unaccountable change in their 
opinions, appear ready to go that length 
in their concessions! !!—-And what is it 
that is now demanded ?—That which doe 
not exist in any country, Catholic or Pro. 
testant; namely, that the government of 
the church shall be wholly independent 
of the state, while the members of that 
church, thus denying the authority of the 
state, shall yet fully participate in the 
exercise of all its political powers, 

The want of these securities, (no propo. 
sition of any such being made, nor any 
plan of them suggested for consideration; 
on the contrary, the necessity of them 
being now apparently denied) might fur. 
nish sufficient grounds for rejecting the 
present motion at once. For, surely, in 
a matter of thisimportance and magnitude, 
parliament may reasonably expect some 
statement at least to be made of what js 
intended to be afterwards proposed, before 
it takes any one step towards giving its 
countenance and encouragement to the 
measure. 

But the proposition should not be re 
jected upon partial considerations and for- 
mal objections, which may only serve to 
keep alive the continued agitation of a 
subject sodesirable to be set at rest. It 
will be more frank and proper to consider 
briefly, the advantages which have been 
at different times suggested as likely to 
arise from these concessions, and the secu- 
rities which have been hinted at as tend- 
ing to prevent danger. 

Among the advantages suggested, it is 
said that the empire will be consoli- 
dated and strengthened, and the Catholics 
be induced more freely to enter our fleets 
and armies;—that conciliation and satis 
faction will be produced ;—and, it is added 
that the concessions must ultimately be 
granted, because demanded by so large a 
body of subjects. 

In regard to the consolidation of the 
empire, much doubt may be entertained 
whether that consequence is not visionary 
—nay, whether to admit the Catholics to 
a full participation of power, will not be 
sowing the seeds of disunion and contest 
in the government and in the empire, 
Discordant materials seldom coalesce and 
unite so as to produce strength. It may 
be asked, why should difference of religi- 
ous opinions produce political discord? It 
is sufficient to answer, that it always has 
produced that effect—that it produces tt 
at the present moment—and that unt 


human nature is altered, and man, undef 
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the lights of the new philosophy, shall 

cease to be a religious animal, it will pro- 

bably continue to producethe same effect, 

and to be made (as it has been termed) a 

stepping stone to ambition, and to the ac- 
uisition of political power. 

It has, indeed, been asserted that this 
equality of political power will even tend 
to the security of the Protestant interests 
in Ireland!—but, as the reasonings upon 
which the assertion was made, have not 
been disclosed, it seems difficult to conjec- 
ture how the increased power of the Ca- 
tholics is to strengthen the security of the 
Irish Protestants, in the enjoyment either 
of their altars or of their estates! ! 

The consolidation of the Empire (which 
is the proposed advantage now under ex- 
amination) appears to have been much 
more effectually secured by the legislative 
union of the three kingdoms.—That union 
will be best cemented by the commu- 
nication of commercial advantages, and of 
agricultural improvements ; by the inter- 
change of personal kindness, and a free 
intercourse between the people ; by laying 
aside all local distinction, and considering 
the three kingdoms as one country; by 
ceasing to misrepresent the truth, and to 
impose upon the ignorant by holding out 
to the Irish that they are a neglected, de- 
graded, and oppressed part of the nation. 
Notwithstanding these misrepresentations 
the great body is attached to the empire, 
and not disposed to separate from Great 
Britain, or to unite themselves to France; 
they promptly and gallantly enter our 
fleets and armies ; nay, it is frequently as- 
serted in this House, that they fight the 
battles of the country, even beyond their 
proportionate numbers. The exclusion, 
which, in truth, does not extend to above 
forty offices, to high commands in the 
navy and army, and to seats in the legis- 
lature, situations certainly of high value to 
the superior order of the Catholics, and, 
by refined reasoning, of some value even 
to the lower orders,—does not come suffi- 
ciently near to the latter to affect them 
very sensibly ; and, probably, does not 
Cause one man the less to enlist as a soldier, 
or to enter asasailor. Let it, however, 
hot be understood that any man ought un- 
necessarily to be excluded from situations 
that are open to his fellow subjects—-but 
that is a question of political expediency. 

he constitution must balance, and, it is 
to be presumed, has weighed the advan- 
tages and disadvantages—and the disad- 
vantages (so far as respects the strength 
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and consolidation of the empire) of ex- 
cluding even the higher classes from the 
situations referred to, do not appear io 
possess that extreme importance which is 
attempted to be given to them. 

The hardship upon the higher classes is 
certainly considerable, but stands justified 
by the grounds of expediency upon which 
the constitution has founded the exclusion. 
In point of principle, however, the hard- 
ship is diminished by the Union: since 
the Catholics, who, while Ireland was a see 
parate kingdom, formed four-fifths of the 
population of that country, and were yet 
excluded from its government, may now, 
with more appearance of justice, be ex- 
cluded from sharing in the government of 
the united empire, of whose entire popu- 
lation they form only one-fifth part. 

The next advantage held out, is “ con- 
ciliation and satisfaction.”” That conces- 
sion will conciliate and satisfy the Catho- 
lics is at least contrary to past experience ; 
the fact being, that while restriction was 
most severe, the Catholics were most 
quiet ; and, ever since concessions have be- 
gun, they have been most dissatisfied ; 
and their demands have progressively in- 
creased. The fact only is stated. That 
some inconvenience may have attended 
the taking off restrictions, furnishes no 
sufficient reason against the propriety of 
that measure—far otherwise—still less, 
would it justify the re-enacting of those 
restrictions. But when conciliation and 
satisfaction are held out as advantages 
which would follow from concession, past 
experience renders it probable that the 
expectation of those consequences may 
be disappointed. 

Suppose that all the demands now made 
were conceded; would the measure stop 
here? would the Catholics be satisfied ?— 
That is hardly possible; for other mea- 
sures, some of smaller, some of greater im- 
portance, must follow; because they would 
stand upon the same principle—such as 
the repeal of all restrictions upon the Eng- 
lish Catholics—the repeal of the corpora- 
tion and test acts-—-the non-payment of 
tithes by the Irish Catholics to the Pro- 
testant establishment—a Catholic estab- 
lishment in Ireland. After these, would 
the Protestant Church of Ireland be 
quite secure ?—-would the estates held 
by Protestants remain unassailed ?—~and 
are we quite sure that an attempt at 
Catholic ascendency would not be made 
even in this country ?—-Great privileges 
have been already granted to the Catho- 
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lics ; not only the free and secure exercise 
of their religion, and equal protection to 
their persons and property; but a consi- 
derable share of political power has been 
conceded to them by the elective fran- 
chise. The elective franchise has given 
them an extensive influence over the Pro- 
testants themselves;—it has made the 
voice of the Catholics to be heard pretty 
distinctly in the legislature. There is no 
danger of their interests being overlooked 
and neglected. 

But it is said that, “ the concession must 
be made; it is demanded by four millions 
of subjects. In this demand they are de- 
termined to persevere year after year, till 
they obtain it from parliament ;” nay, even 
menaces are insinuated—* insurrection 
and rebellion—the dissolution of the 
Union—and a total separation between 
the two countries.” 

The firmness of the legislature in the 
discharge of its duty to the nation is not 
to be alarmed by such considerations. 
Menaces injure rather than assist the 
cause they are meant to promote. They 
will not extort concessions. Extorted con- 
cessions never yet produced conciliation ; 
they only serve to degrade those from 
whom they are extorted. The very atti- 
tude of intimidation assumed by the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland seems of itself a strong 
objection to the making of any concession 
at this time. 

The Catholic body, it is true, are nu- 
merous, brave, high-spirited, firm, and 
attached to their religion ; but their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects, also, are not defi- 
cient in these qualities, and in numbers 
are four to one. The legislature will not 
be readily prevailed upon to give up the 
Protestant ascendency. The kindness of 
the Protestants to their Catholic fellow 
subjects has no other boundary than what 
is necessary to the security of their own 
constitutional establishments in church 
and state; but they must have security. 
The very numbers of the Catholics in- 
crease the danger of admitting them to a 
full share of power. If they were few, 
the boon might be granted with greater 
safety. But their numbers, though in 
some respects strengthening their claims, 

et also fortifies the ground of refusal, 
and that on the main point,—namely, se- 
curity. 

What then, is the security? Of special 
arrangements for domestic tranquillity, and 
barriers against foreign influence, we hear 
nothing—the only security is one which 
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the constitation already provides, namely, 
a Protestant sovereign. 

In the first place, the constitution has 
hitherto not thought that alone a sufficient 
security ; but it has encircled the throne 
with Protestant ministers, and with a Pro. 
testant parliament. Stepping down how. 
ever from that ground, yet looking pro 
pectively to a future period, (for, in a mat. 
ter of such extreme importatice, we must 
not eonfine our view to the present mo 
ment) let us suppose a monarch secretly 
inclined to the Catholic religion, or one 
wholly indifferent to all religion, attached 
to Catholic favourites and Catholic minis. 
ters—that, in the House of Commons there 
were a hundred Catholic members, besides 
the usual influence of the crown—that 
there were Catholics mixed in all parts of 
the state, in all the powers of the govern 
ment, and in high military command— 
backed by four millions of population, under 
the influence of a Catholic priesthood ; that 
priesthood under the authority of a foreign 
power,—and that power, in effect, France; 
—would there be no danger to your ec 
clesiastical establishments, or your civil 
liberties, or rather to both ?—for they will 
stand or fall together! Even all the ar- 
rangements and barriers that could be 
formed might be swept away, and the na 
tion be involved in the horrors of a civil 
and religious war. It might have no re: 
source but in resistance and revolution: If 
such calamities are even possible, the risk 
should not be run; even the risk, even the 
possibility, even the apprehension, would 
be acalamity. The nation would not pas- 
sively deliver up their Protestant Church 
to a Catholic court, nor their civil liber- 
ties to an arbitrary government.—Let us 
not mistake the silence of the nation at 
this present moment for insensibility to 
this subject; still less for acquiescence in 
these claims. If the table of the House 
is not covered with petitions, it is only be- 
cause the people at large think, at present, 
that there is no chance of the claims be- 
ing conceded; but if they saw any ap- 
pearance of it, the voice of the nation 
would probably be heard in pretty loud 
accents. Though the mild and benign 
spirit of toleration, which has long charac 
terized our constitution, and actuated our 
church, has most happily extinguished 
religious antipathies, yet it is erroneous to 
suppose that the nation is become indif- 
ferent to its Protestant altars. It is anxious 
for their perfect security, rot only from 
religious preference, but because they are 
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satisfied that with the Protestant ascen- 
dancy are intimately interwoven the civil 
liberties of the people. 
_ But, it may be asked, is the exclusion 
then necessarily to be perpetual? certainly 
not—a change of circumstances may 
render an extension of privileges secure. 
The most important change is from igno- 
rance to knowledge, from turbulence to 
civil and social order. The danger, in a 
considerable degree, arises from the great 
mass of the Catholics,—those in whem 
the physical force of the body resides,— 
being, through their ignorance, under the 
entire dominion of their priesthood. This 
hysical force, under that influence, con- 
nected with foreign authority, and guided 
by the higher classes fully sharing in po- 
litical power, might be applied to the 
most dangerous purposes; and, unless 
human nature itself is changed, the at- 
tempt of so applying it is probable. A 
participation of power between parties 
who materially differ upon some great prin- 
ciple, has never yet existed without each 
attempting to gain the ascendancy. This 
is no reflection on the Catholics. The 
love of power is universal. The Protes- 
tants equally possess it. They have the 
ascendency—-they have it justly; not 
only by the laws of the constitution, but 
as being four-fifths of the population of 
the empire.—They use it mildly and mo- 
derately ; they maintain full toleration; 
under their ascendancy, the greatest 
blessings have been enjoyed by the na- 
tion; it is their right, nay, it is their duty, 
Not to risk the loss of that ascendancy. 
But ameliorate the condition of the 
lower orders of the Catholics as much as 
possible—educate them—enlighten them 
—enable them to read, to examine, and 
to decide for themselves upon the great 
principles and precepts of religion ;—teach 
them to estimate the true value of tolera- 
tion, and the blessings of the British Con- 
stitution ;—let them shew their change 
and their improvement by living in due 
submission and orderly obedience to the 
laws; then, and not till then, can further 
concessions be safely granted to them. 
This appears to be the view, which 
parliament should take of the subject. It 
is highly desirable to come to a frank 
and open decision upon it; that being 
the most likely mode to produce quiet. 
Suspense only fosters discontent. The 
Catholics cannot but be assured that the le- 
gislature has felt the strongest disposition 
to give the most full and deliberate con- 
(VOL. XXL.) ani ' 
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sideration totheir claims; they have been 
repeatedly entertained and discussed ; 
every argument which ability and zeal 
could suggest, have been offered in sup- 
port of them. 

Perseverance, however, is threatened.— 
Can the Catholics suppose that, upon a 
subject so vitally important to the best 
interests of the nation, the legislature will 
be teazed into acquiescence by impor- 
tunity? still less, that it will be over- 
awed -by menace? certainly not. It is 
only by a reference to the reason and 
conviction of parliament, that they have 
any prospect of success to their applica- 
tion. Satisfy parliament that the boon 
can be granted with perfect safety to the 
constitution, in church and state, and it 
will be granted nearly with unanimity, 
almost by acclamation. 

Bat the proof lies upon the Catholics ; 
and that proof must be clear. The nation 
will not be satisfied that their constitutional 
liberties should be risked upon speculative 
opinions, and abstract refinements. The 
stake is too important to be ventured on 
a mere calculation of chances. Let the 
concessions proposed be stated with pre- 
cision—the barriers and arrangements, 
which are to accompany them, be ac- 
curately set forth, and carefully examined, 
so as to assure us of perfect security. If 
that course is not pursued, where are we 
to stop? where can we make our stand 
with safety, but at the point at which we 
are already arrived ?—Without a change 
in the condition of the Catholics, and 
without ample securities, should the Pro- 
testant circle round the throne be drawn 
still closer, we may, as that circle. is di- 
minishing, be carried on, even with acce- 
lerated velocity, towards a vortex, which 
would engulph in its abyss, the Protestant 
throne, the religious establishments, and 
the civil liberties of the nation. 


Mr. Canning rose and said : 


I havethe misfortune, Sir, to be one of 
that description of persons which my 
noble friend (lord Morpeth), who opened 
the debate, has marked out for the peculiar 
disapprobation of the House, and of the 
country; one who, without being un- 
friendly to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, am yet not prepared for 
immediate and unlimited concession to 
them ; and who think the present nota 
favourable moment for entertaining the 
proposal of any concession at all—I am, 
at the same time, decidedly hostile to. the 

(2°L) 
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lics ; not only the free and secure exercise 
of their religion, and equal protection to 
their persons and property ; but a consi- 
derable share of political power has been 
conceded to them by the elective fran- 
chise. The elective franchise has given 
them an extensive influence over the Pro- 
testants themselves ;—it has made the 
voice of the Catholics to be heard pretty 
distinctly in the legislature. There is no 
danger of their interests being overlooked 
and neglected. 

But it is said that, “ the concession must 
be made; it is demanded by four millions 
of subjects. In this demand they are de- 
termined to persevere year after year, till 
they obtain it from parliament ;” nay, even 
menaces are insinuated—“ insurrection 
and rebellion—the dissolution of the 
Union—and a total separation between 
the two countries.” 

The firmness of the legislature in the 
discharge of its duty to the nation is not 
to be alarmed by such considerations. 
Menaces injure rather than assist the 
cause they are meant to promote. They 


will not extort concessions. Extorted con- 
cessions never yet produced conciliation ; 
they only serve to degrade those from 
whom they are extorted. 


The very atti- 
tude of intimidation assumed by the Ca- 
tholics in Ireland seems of itself a strong 
objection to the making of any concession 
at this time. 

The Catholic body, it is true, are nu- 
merous, brave, high-spirited, firm, and 
attached to their religion ; but their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects, also, are not defi- 
cient in these qualities, and in numbers 
are four to one. The legislature will not 
be readily prevailed upon to give up the 
Protestant ascendency. The kindness of 
the Protestants to their Catholic fellow 
subjects has no other boundary than what 
is necessary to the security of their own 
constitutional establishments in church 
and state; but they must have security. 
The very numbers of the Catholics in- 
crease the danger of admitting them to a 
full share of power. If they were few, 
the boon might be granted with greater 
safety. But their numbers, though in 
some respects strengthening their claims, 
yet also fortifies the ground of refusal, 
and that on the main point,—namely, se- 
curity. 

What then, is the security? Of special 
arrangements for domestic tranquillity, and 
barriers against foreign influence, we hear 
nothing—-the only security is one which 
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the constitution already provides, namely, 
a Protestant sovereign. 

In the first place, the constitution has 
hitherto not thought that alone a sufficient 
security; but it has encircled the throne 
with Protestant ministers, and with a Pro- 
testant parliament. Stepping down how. 
ever from that ground, yet looking pros- 
pectively to a future period, (for, in a mat- 
ter of such extreme importatice, we must 
not eonfine our view to the present mo- 
ment) let us suppose a monarch secretly 
inclined to the Catholic religion, or one 
wholty indifferent to all religion, attached 
to Catholic favourites and Catholic minis- 
ters—that, in the House of Commons there 
were a hundred Catholic members, besides 
the usual influence of the crown—that 
there were Catholics mixed in all parts of 
the state, in all the powers of the govern- 
ment, and in high military command— 
backed by four millions of population, under 
the influence of a Catholic priesthood ; that 
priesthood under the authority of a foreign 
power,—and that power, in effect, France; 
—would there be no danger to your ec 
clesiastical establishments, or your civil 
liberties, or rather to both ?—for they will 
stand or fall together! Even all the ar- 
rangements and barriers that could be 
formed might be swept away, and the na- 
tion be involved in the horrors of a civil 
and religious war. It might have no re- 
source but in resistance and revolution: If 
such calamities are even possible, the risk 
should not be run; even the risk, even the 
possibility, even the apprehension, would 
be acalamity. The nation would not pas- 
sively deliver up their Protestant Church 
to a Catholic court, nor their civil liber- 
ties to an arbitrary government.—Let us 
not mistake the silence of the nation at 
this present moment for insensibility to 
this subject; still less for acquiescence in 
these claims. If the table of the House 
is not covered with petitions, it is only be- 
cause the people at large think, at present, 
that there is no chance of the claims be- 
ing conceded; but if they saw any ap- 
pearance of it, the voice of the nation 
would probably be heard in pretty loud 
accents. Though the mild and benign 
spirit of toleration, which has long charac- 
terized our constitution, and actuated our 
church, has most happily extinguished 
religious antipathies, yet it is erroneous to 
suppose that the nation is become indif- 
ferent to its Protestant altars. It 1s anxious 
for their perfect security, fot only from 
religious preference, but because they are 
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satisfied that with the Protestant ascen- 
dancy are intimately interwoven the civil 
liberties of the people. 
_ But, it may be asked, is the exclusion 
then necessarily to be perpetual? certainly 
not—a change of circumstances may 
render an extension of privileges secure. 
The most important change is from igno- 
rance to knowledge, from turbulence to 
civil and social order. The danger, in a 
considerable degree, arises from the great 
mass of the Catholics,—those in whem 
the physical force of the body resides,— 
being, through their ignorance, under the 
entire dominion of their priesthood. This 
physical force, under that influence, con- 
nected with foreign authority, and guided 
by the higher classes fully sharing in po- 
litical power, might be applied to the 
most dangerous purposes; and, unless 
human nature itself is changed, the at- 
tempt of so applying it is probable. A 
participation of power between parties 
who materially differ upon some great prin- 
ciple, has never yet existed without each 
attempting to gain the ascendancy. This 
is no reflection on the Catholics. The 
love of power is universal. The Protes- 
tants equally possess it. They have the 
ascendency—they have it justly; not 
only by the laws of the constitution, but 
as being four-fifths of the population of 
the empire.—They use it mildly and mo- 
derately ; they maintain full toleration; 
under their ascendancy, the greatest 
blessings have been enjoyed by the na- 
tion; it is their right, nay, it is their duty, 
hot to risk the loss of that ascendancy. 
But ameliorate the condition of the 
lower orders of the Catholics as much as 
possible—educate them—enlighten them 
—enable them to read, to examine, and 
to decide for themselves upon the great 
principles and precepts of religion ;—teach 
them to estimate the true value of tolera- 
tion, and the blessings of the British Con- 
stitution ;—let them shew their change 
and their improvement by living in due 
submission and orderly obedience to the 
laws; then, and not till then, can further 
concessions be safely granted to them. 
This appears to be the view, which 
parliament should take of the subject. It 
is highly desirable to come to a frank 
and open decision upon it; that being 
the most likely. mode to produce quiet. 
Suspense only fosters discontent. The 
Catholics cannot but be assured that the le- 
gislature has felt the strongest disposition 
to give the most full and deliberate con- 
(VOL. XX.) — . 
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sideration to their claims; they have been 
repeatedly entertained and discussed ; 
every argument which ability and zeal 
could suggest, have been offered in sup- 
port of them. 

Perseverance, however, is threatened.— 
Can the Catholics suppose that, upon a 
subject so vitally important to the best 
interests of the nation, the legislature will 
be teazed into acquiescence by impor- 
tunity? still less, that it will be over- 
awed -by menace? certainly not. It is 
only by a reference to the reason and 
conviction of parliament, that they have 
any prospect of success to their applica- 
tion. Satisfy parliament that the boon 
can be granted with perfect safety to the 
constitution, in church and state, and it 
will be granted nearly with unanimity, 
almost by acclamation. 

Bat the proof lies upon the Catholics ; 
and that proof must be clear. The nation 
will not be satisfied that their constitutional 
liberties should be risked upon speculative 
opinions, and abstract refinements. The 
stake is too important to be ventured on 
a mere calculation of chances. Let the 
concessions proposed be stated with pre- 
cision—the barriers and arrangements, 
which are to accompany them, be ac- 
curately set forth, and carefully examined, 
so as to assure us of perfect security.. If 
that course is not pursued, where are we 
to stop? where can we make our stand 
with safety, but at the point at which we 
are already arrived ?—Without a change 
in the condition of the Catholics, and 
without ample securities, should the Pro- 
testant circle round the throne be drawn 
still closer, we may, as that circle is di- 
minisbing, be carried on, even with acce- 
lerated velocity, towards a vortex, which 
would engulph in its abyss, the Protestant 
throne, the religious establishments, and 
the civil liberties of the nation. 


Mr. Canning rose and said : 


I have the misfortune, Sir, to be one of 
that description of persons which my 
noble friend (lord Morpeth), who opened 
the debate, has marked out for the peculiar 
disapprobation of the House, and of the 
country; one who, without being un- 
friendly to the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, am yet not prepared for 
immediate and unlimited concession to 
them ; and who think the present nota 
favourable moment for entertaining the 
proposal of any concession at all._—I am, 
at the ae time, decidedly hostile to the 
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principle, not obscurely intimated by my 
right hon.-and learned friend who spoke 
last, of now shutting the door against far- 
ther concession for ever;—a_pritciple, 
which must in its necessary consequence? 
lead to the re-enactment, at no distant 
day, of those penal statutes against the 
Catholics, whivh once disgtatéd our legis- 
lation. 

Being thus, Sir, one of those unfortunate 
persons, who stand between the extremes 
of two opposité opinions, and who there- 
fore cannot hope ‘to satisfy the professors 
of either, I feel myself obliged to trespass 
for some short time on the attention of the 
House, while I declare my sentiments, 
fairly and explicitly, upon this most im- 
portant subject, which the motion of my 
noble friend brings under our considera- 
tion. 

I regret that such a motion has been 
brought forward. I regret it fom an ap- 
prehension, which was excited in my mind 
by the notice given on the first day of the 
session, and which the speech of my right 
honourable and learned friend has certainly 
not been calculated to diminish,—that the 
discussion is not at this moment likely to 
be attended with any chance of practical 
benefit. : 

The question of the Roman Catholic 
claims, which alone gives importance to 
this night’s debate, is so mixed up with 
other matter in the motion now proposed 
to us, that it is presented in thé most un- 
favourable point of view. A question of 
transcendent afd permanent national in- 
terest, is blendéd with a dispute about the 
construction of an act of parliament, and 
about the dispersion of an assembly of 
doubtful legality : and it is so contrived, 
by this mode of proceeding, that no man, 
however inclined, could give his vote in 
favour of entertaining the Catholic claims 
to-night, without at the same time passing 
a censure upon the conduct of the Irish 
government. 

While I lament the introduction of this 
motion, however, I have been somewhat 
consoled by seeing it fall into the hands 
of my noble friend. My noble friend is 
not responsible for the policy of bringing 
it forward; and even those who ate most 
at variance with him, must concut in ap- 
plauding the ability and discretion with 
which he has discharged the task devolved 
upon him. Agreeing with my noble 
friend in many—perhaps in most poiits 
of his argument, but differing from him as 
to his conclusion, I shall ‘state the points 
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in which we agree, with all the satisfag. 
tion that I derive from the co-incidence of 
my own opinion with that of a petson 
whom I so mich value; and I trust that I 
shall be able to state the grounds of 
differenee on the points in which we differ, 
with that temper and moderation of which 
he has’set me the example. 

My néble friend was so sensible of the 
disadvantage arising to that part of his 
subject, which he had most at heart, from 
its association With the transactions which 
occurred in Ireland in the course of last 
summer, that he was almost unwilling to 
acknowledge that those transactions had 
influenced hiti in any degree in bringing 
his motion forward. But as the motion is 
noteriously intended to embrace the con 
duct of the Irish government; as the af 
firming my noble friend’s proposition in 
the sense in which it is offered for out 
adoption would be to pronounce the inter 
ference of the Irish government with the 
proceedings of the Catholic committee, afi 
illegal interference; they who are not 
prepared for the declaration of such an 
opihion, must necessarily give the motion 
their decided negative. 

I am willing to own that, individually, 
I should have entertained some doubts, é 
priori, whether the act of parliament, t 
which reference has been so often made, 
was intended by its framers to operate 
against such meetings as those of the Ca 
tholic Committee. But I must neverthe 
less fairly declare, that had I been ina 
responsible situation in the government 
of Ireland, and had I been advised by 
the law officers of the crown that such 
was, in their opinion, the unquestionable 
construction of the act, I should have felt 
that I was taking upon myself a most 

rievous and heavy aa if, in 
defence of such advice, I had determined 
to stand aloof ;—to-view with indifference 
proceedings which, if not legal, were cer 
tainly not to be countenanced or suffered; 
—to shut my eyes to the dangers which 
might possibly result from such an assem 
bly in the metropolis of Ireland, assuming 
(if indeed it intended to assume) the form 
and character of a Convention. 

Whether the information upon which 
the Irish government acted was or was not 
correct,-whether the advice which they 
received upon. the law was sound advice, 
—are surely rot questions to be indirectly 
decided by a vote of the House of Com- 
mots. A question as to the violation of 
a positive law, by these or by any oflitt 
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transactions, would be so far from afford- 
ing ground for a motion like the present, 
that it seems to me a sufficient answer to 
such a motion to show, that the matter to 
which it refers is in a state of judicial pro- 
cess. I cannot think that any thing ‘has 
happened, from the beginning of the un- 
fortunate differences between the govern- 
ment of Ireland and the Catholic Commit- 
tee up to the present moment, which calls 
upon the House to set to Ireland the fear- 
ful example of an interference, on the 
part of the legislative authority, with the 
regular course of the legal tribunals. _ 

It has been said that there are cases in 
which a government might act upon the 
bare letter of a law, yet with a purpose of 
vexation and oppression. Undoubtedly 
written law must, in the nature of things, 
be often lamentably deficient as a rule of 
moral or political conduct. Bat surely 
we are not to go into a committee to exa- 
mine and scrutinize into the motives of 
government, so long as in their acts there 
is nothing legally blamable. The legality 


of their acts must be taken primd facie as 
a presumption of the purity of their mo- 
tives—-at least until, by some facts or ar- 
guments such as I have not yet heard, a 
strong presumption has been raised the 
contrary way :+and the opinions of those 


legal authorities which the Irish govern- 
ment were bound to respect,—and in de- 
fiance of which they could not have acted 
without incurring a most severe responsi- 
bility,—-must be taken as presumption of 
the legality of their conduct until those 
authorities are over-ruled by some higher 
decision. ; 

Neither would the investigation of the 
Motives of the government be the only 
business of sach a Committee. There is 
another party, beside the government, 
namely, the Catholics themselves, whose 
conduct must necessarily be subjected to 
the same scrutiny. If the legal applica- 
tion of the Convention act would not be 
sufficient to acquit the government of ty- 
rannical disposition, neither, by parity of 
reasoning, would the legality of the Con- 
vention itself (supposing even that estab- 
lished) be sufficient to acquit the Catho- 
lics of an imputed disposition to turbu- 
lence and mischief. If the government 
might be rightly advised in respect to the 
law, and yet might act maliciously, in dis- 
persing or preventing the Convention; 
the Catholics might, on the other hand, 
intend to turn even a lawful assembly te 
aproper purposes. 
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I impute not such motives to either 
party. 1 do not believe them of either. 
I believe that the Catholics thought them- 
selves warranted in the mode of their 
meeting, and proposed to meet for pur- 
poses perfectly legitimate. I believe the 
government to have sincerely: apprehended 
danger from such meetings; and, itis per- 
fectly natural that, being advised that they 
had the power to prevent them, they 
should not only have felt themselves justi- 
fied in using that power, but should have 
thought it unjustifiable not to use it. If 
this be the true state of the case, there is 
nothing for a Committee to inquire into. 
If otherwise, I know not by what means 
a Committee would be enabled to probe 
the hearts of men, and search out the mo- 
tives of their conduct. The transactions 
of the last summer therefore appear to me, 
not only to afford no ground for my noble 
friend’s motion ; but, on the contrary, to 
make such a Committee as he has pro- 
posed unadvisable, even though it had 
been in other respects fit to go inte a Com- 
mittee on the other and larger ground 
on which my noble friend’s motion is 
founded. 

In approaching the discussion of this 
larger question, 1 am aware that I labour 
under great ‘disadvantage. The feelings 
and passions of men are so warmly inte- 
rested on the one side or the other, that 
te engage in the discussion without adopt- 
ing in some measure the views and lan- 
guage of a partizan, is, I am perfectly 
sensible, to incur the risk of disappointing 
beth parties and .pleasing neither. But 
this disadvantage I am not afraid to en- 
counter. If I know my own heart, 1 come 
to the present question uninfluenced by 
any selfish motives, by any objects either 
of power er popularity. I wish merely to 
de my duty. I seek not the triamph of 
either party, but I look to the tranquillity, 
the security, and the happiness of the 
whole. 

Much has been said, in the various de- 
bates that. have taken place on this sub- 
ject, of promises made, or understandings 
entered into, at the time of the union. 
Promises, I know of none; nor do I be- 
lieve that any were made. An under- 
standing there certainly was, not expressed 
by ang act of the legislature, but fairly to 
be collected from the language of almost 
every man who spoke in favour of the 
Union in either House of Parliament ;— 
that, whereas the separate resident legis- 
lature of Ireland, surrounded and agitated 
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by local passions and prejudices, was in- 
competent to discuss, impartially and dis- 
passionately, the subject of the Catholic 
claims,—the imperial parliament, after the 
accomplishment of the Union, being re- 
moved from the influence of those local 
feelings, and from the sphere of those 
prejudices which obstructed a temperate 
discussion in Ireland, might safely and 
conveniently entertain the question, and 
might come to a rational and enlightened 
decision upon it. 

That time arrived. The Union being 
accomplished, the question was open to 
discussion in the united parliament: when 
an obstacle arose, to the nature of which 
it would not be fitting to do more than 
allude; but of which I believe it may be 
said without hazard of contradiction, that, 
however it might impede for a time the 
consummation of their wishes, there is no 
virtuous and loyal Catholic who does not 
deeply deplore its removal. 

Is it at this moment, when the expecta- 
tions, well or ill founded, under which the 
Union was brought about, might be realiz- 
ed,—when the claims of the Catholics 
might at length, without impediment, be 
submitted to parliamentary consideration 
—is it at this moment that my right hon. 
and learned friend would break the word 
of promise to the hopes of the Catholics, 
and shut the door against their expecta- 
tions for ever? I do not say that the 
claims of the Catholics can-this day be 
granted. I do not say with my noble 
friend that this. is the moment for taking 
them into consideration. I agree indeed 
with my noble friend as to the great and 
urgent importance of the subject; but I 
rather think my noble friend does not 
agree with me as to the magnitude of the 
difficulties that encompass it. But what- 
ever doubt I may entertain as to the view 
which my noble friend has taken of the 
subject, however much I may be disposed 
to question whether he has considered it 
in all its details, and in all its bearings; I 
must own, that my right hon. and learned 
friend has done so much to simplify the 
question,—that if, of the two, I must agree 
with the one or the other, I could not re- 
fuse my noble friend the preference. If 
the only option were, whether we should 
go on. at once to the extremest limit of 
concession, or should presently retrace 
our steps, retract former relaxations, and 
re-enact former disabilities; I could have 
no hesitation as to the alternative for which 
I should give my vote. . 
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But in the view which I take of this 
great question, it is not quite so simple in its 
nature. It cannot, I think, be considered 
without reference to times and circum. 
stances. It is not to be decided on ab. 
stract principles alone. Those principles 
must be modified in their application b 
a view of the actual state of Ireland ;—of 
the relation in which Ireland now stands 
to the whole of the British empire ;—and 
of the situation of that empire, as affected 
bv the present circumstances of the world; 

When I look to the present state of Ire. 
land, with a great and growing popula 
tion; a population growing, not in num. 
bers only, but in wealth and intelligence; 
and aspiring, from what they have already 
tasted of freedom, to a more enlarged and 
equal enjoyment of privileges from which 
they are still excluded ;—when I consider 
that to this situation, they have been gra 
dually raised, from a condition wherein 
no class of people had ever before been 
placed-by the laws of a Christian country, 
I cannot think it probable, that in this si- 
tuation they should long contentedly con. 
tinue. Neither can I think it wise, if it 
were practicable, to determine upon pers 
manently shutting them out from the pale 
of the constitution. 

It is admitted that since the period of 
their humiliation, the Catholics have dis- 
claimed many of the tenets which were once 
imputed to them, and which formed the 
justification of that system of depression 
under which they were formerly holden. 
Bnt my right hon. and learned friend 
takes what appears to me rather an unfair 
advantage of the good behaviour of the 
Catholics, and attributes it exclusively to 
the beneficial operation of-the restrictive 
laws. He does not distinctly avow in- 
deed the intention of restoring those laws; | 
but such, as I have already said, is the 
course and tendency of his reasoning; 
and no man who follows the argument to 
its legitimate consequences, can doubt that 


‘this is in fact the implied doctrine of those 


who think with my right hon. and learned 
friend. The more the Catholic was re+ 
stricted, says my right hon. and learned 
friend, the more quiet he became. This 
may possibly be true; but it is a truth, 
which, if we took it as the guide of our. 
policy, might lead us a little too far. It 
seems somewhat a-kin to the old adage, 
that “dead men tell no tales:”’ for it must 
be granted, that the man in whom the best 
powers and faculties of life, civil freedom, 
and all the social passions, were extin« 
guished, was likely to be quiet enough. 
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But does my right hon. and learned 
friend really think that such a system was 
politic? or that whatever it might have 
been, when justified, or supposed to be jus- 
tified, by necessity, it would be politic to 
revive or to persevere in it now ? Would 
he again place the Catholic in a situation 
in which he should not have the right of 
bequeathing his own property ; of educat- 
ing his own children; of exercising any 
of the rights—I will not say of a freeman, 
but of a manumitted slave? Would he 
thus undo the work of beneficence which 
has so honourably distinguished the pre- 
sent reign? For during the present reign 
it is, and during the latter half of it, that 
the Catholic has been raised from so ab- 
ject a situation to his present comparative- 
ly improved, but imperfect enjoyment of 
civil privileges. Or does my right. hon. 
and learned friend only think that these 
wise and salutary regulations, though abo- 
lished, ought not to be forgotten? that 
though we have partially, perhaps impro- 
vidently, removed the weight of the chain 
from the limbs of the Catholic, we ought 
to leave a link or two behind, to remind 
him that he was once in fetters? 

But without defending, in all their dis- 
gusting detail, those numerous penalties 
and disabilities under which the Catholics 
formerly laboured, my right hon. and 
learned friend contents himself with ask- 
ing, whether what was once so essentially 
necessary to the security of the state, and 
so conducive to its tranquillity, can now 
be safely cancelled as useless? For my 
own part, I answer that I cannot see, even 
in the circumstances of the past times, a 
sufficient apology for the past system. .I 
cannot conceive any state of society in 
which such restrictions could be absolutely 
justified. I could not, in any state of 
things which my imagination can suggest, 
in a civilized country, among citizens of 
the same soil, approve of such means of 


producing tranquillity. I could not give; 


my voice for the policy of propping up 
the state by dissociating half its subjects 
from the charities of human life; from the 
ties of kindred,—from the confidence of 
familiarity and friendship,—from all that 
endears society to man, and connects him 
through his family with his country. I 
think such a system must at all times have 
been as mischievous in politics as detest- 
able in morality, however effectually it 
may have tranquillized ‘the population 
which it proscribed. 

But excuses, though not justifications, 
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might perhaps exist in a former state of 
things, which do not exist now. The sys- 
tem itself might be defended by arguments, 
which do not apply to the fragments of 
that system, broken down and scattered as 
it has been in these latter times by the 
silent progress of events, and by the grow- 
ing liberality of the legislature. The onus 
lies, says my right hon. and learned friend, 
on those who call for innovation, to show 
that there is ground for innovating, and 
that we can innovate with safety. The 
onus lies, it may be answered, on those 
who recommend the preserving, with such 
perverse partiality, the disjointed frame of 
a machine, according to their own con- 
fession no longer efficient for the purposes 
of coercion and consequent tranquillity. 
Would they preserve what they admit and 
regret to be mutilated, and inoperative, as 
matter of example, or of warning, to future 
ages ? or as matter. of pride and credit to 
the legislative contrivance of our ances- 
tors? Are they anxious that posterity 


‘may be enabled to conjecture, from its re- 


mains, how formidable the force of the 
whole complicated instrument must have 
been when it existed in all its terrible per- 
fection, and was worked with an unspar- 
ing hand ? 

My right hon. and learned friend and I 
differ in nothing so much as in this, that 
he views and has argued this question as 
if it were solely a religious question, where- 
as I feel it my duty to argue it in this 
House upon political grounds alone. My 
right hon. and learned friend has indeed 
declared (and seemed to take credit for 
the candour of the declaration) that he 
would not go into the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, or the adoration of saints, or 
other mysterious points of the Popish faith. 
But why did he not go into them? Be- 
cause he in effect took them for granted; 
and argued from them without submitting 
to the inconvenience of proving them. I 
am sure I cannot undertake to follow my 
right hon. and learned friend, for the pur- 
pose of either confuting or confirming his 
construction of the objectionable tenets of 
the Romish church; nor does it appear to 
me necessary or useful to enter into that 
disquisition. It would be better suited to 
a convocation of divines, than to an as- 
sembly of legislators. When the legisla- 
ture selected those points—transubstantia- 
tion, and the like—as tests, and as the 
foundations of their provisions against the 
admission of Papists into the state, it was 
surely not in the spirit of religious con- 
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troversy,—not as intending to dispute with 
priests and bishops upon the mysteries of 
their faith. It was not intended by those 
who originated the Catholic disqualifica- 
tions, to decide on abstract points of theo- 
Jogy. They took these articles of reli- 
gious creed, as the signs of political opi- 
nion; as the distinguishng characteristics 
of a faction in the state, acting under a 
foreign~ influence, connected with a ba- 
nished dynasty, and hostile to the govern- 
ment and the constitution of their country. 
They were the marks by which the cri- 
minal was designated, not the crime for 
. which he was punished. 

In tracing the history of the penal laws, 
and of the long sufferings of Ireland, some 
gentlemen are fond of going back to re- 
mote and almost forgotten periods ; to 
periods when Ireland was treated as a con- 
quered country ; and groaned under all 
those injuries and oppressions which grew 
not out of religious schism, but out of po- 
litical and military subjugation. I do not 
think it necessary to go so far back either 
to recount the wrongs of Ireland, or to 
suggest the remedy for them. As rea- 
sonable would it be to refer to the Norman 
conquest for grievances applicable to this 
country, and to complain at this time of 
day, of the tyranny of the curfew. But 
part of the way I must go back, to find 
the origin and object of the restrictions 
now under consideration:—I must go 
back as far as the Reformation. 

Blessed as that great event was in its 
general consequences to mankind, and 
eminently so to this country, by purifying 
religion of the gross corruptions and abuses 
which had been engrafted upon it, and 
introducing among usthat enlightened and 
rational system of religious worship which 
we now happily enjoy: yet, like all 
great and violent changes in the state of 
bumian affairs, it was not productive of 
unmixed good, but brought with it a por- 
tien of inevitable evil. It strengthened 
the religious principle ; but it weakened 
throughout Europe for atime the principle 
of patriotism ; in some cases superseding 
it, in others coming in conflict with it. 
‘The sects into which the nations of Europe 
were divided by this event, were influenc- 


ed by the zeal of religious controversy, | 


more than by the love of country. The 
attachment of Catholics and Protestants to 


their respective persuasions, was often too | 


strong for those ties of duty and affection 
which bind men to their native clime. In 
Germany the reformed religion had to 
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struggle against Catholic supremacy. In 
this country, where the doctrines of the 
reformation early prevailed, the Catholics 
continued to feel a community of interest 
with the Catholics of other nations, out. | 
weighing that which connected them with 
their Protestant fellow-subjects, the chil. 
dren of the same soil. Under these cir, 
cumstances, it might perhaps be neces, 
sary for the safety of the state, that the 
dominant sect should place the others 
under restrictions and disqualifications, 
which should exclude them from all share 
in the government, and from all influence, 
as well as power. But it would surely be 
idlé to contend that a transitory dissension 
required, or could justify, a permanent 
and irremovable system of coercion. And 
it would ‘be false in point of history, as 
well as in reasoning, to affirm that the re. 
ligious struggles, which naturally grew out 
of such an event as the Reformation, must 
be cunsidered as common to all times, 
and as arising out of causes inseparable 
from our nature. 

It is true that in this country, and 
still more in Ireland, from circumstances 
peculiar to these kingdoms, religious dis. 
sensions raged unabated for a longer 
period than in many other parts of the 
world. But are there no instances in 
which difference of faith has been found 
compatible with strict political union} 
Within a few years, I believe within thirty 
years, after the first dawn of the Reform 
ation, and while the rest of Europe was 
yet convulsed with the divisions arising 
out of it, the Cantons of Switzerland took 
the sage and generous resolution to bury 
all religious animosities, and to live together 
as Christians, without regard to difference 
of sect. In four of these Cantons, the 
reformed religion was adopted ; in six, 
the Roman Catholic continued to prevail ; 
in the remainder Protestants and Catho- 
lics were mixed in equal proportions: and 
in the Diets, in which the general affairs 
of the union were discussed, the two fe 
ligions amicably concurred in the settle 
ment of their common political interests. 
From about the middle of the 16th to the 
beginning of the 18th century, when there 
was a slight interruption to their harmony, 
(which interruption lasted, however, only 
for a period of six months), and from 
thence to the time when their indepet 
dence was swallowed in the all-de 
vouring gulf of the French Revolution, 
did the Cantons of Switzerland continue 
to maintain, with this perfect religious 10 
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dependence, a perfect and cordial politi- 
cal connection. 
It may be objected that however this 
might have been the case with states of 
such trifling magnitude as the Swiss 
Cantons, there would be a difficulty in 
making the application of the same prin- 
ciple to greater states. But what if the 
same might be shown of another and a 
larger country? What if it ‘had existed 
in France itself? Let not my right hon. 
and learned friend suppose that I am 
speaking of revolationary France ; or that 
I, at least, am one of those whom he has 
described as borrowing their opinions upon 
this subject from the new philosophy 
which gave birth to that tremendous and 
desolating revolotion.I flatter myself 
that I am known too well to my right hon. 
and learned friend, as I would fain pre- 
sume I may be to this House, to be under 
the necessity of defending myself against 
such an imputation. I speak of France in 
her ancient, in her most glorious times ; 
not only when she was a monarchy, but 
when reigned over by the monarch whose 
name is the most splendid in her history, 
and the most cherished in the affections of 
mankind, I speak of the edict of Nantes, 
issued by Henry 4. After sixty years of 
almost uninterrupted struggle between the 


two conflicting religions: a struggle of 


open and avowed war, stained with trans- 
actions the most disgraceful to human na- 
ture: transactions the memory of which 
was calculated to keep alive in the breasts 
of the Protestants a jealous suspicion of 
treachery, and an ardent desire of revenge ; 
and in those of the Catholics an appre- 
hension of merited and merciless retalia- 
tion: in this state of mens minds in 
France, differing happily from any thing 
that exists in Ireland, did Henry 4 think 
that he ceuld not better provide for the 
general tranquillity and safety of the state, 
than by extending equal political privileges 
to all religious descriptions of his subjects. 
Our squabble and difficulty here, is about 
the admission to a few political offices. 
Hear, Sir, what -was. the enactment of 
Henry 4, of Fratice, upon that subject. 


« Articte XXVII. 
“ The better to unite the affections of 
all our subjects, as it is our intent to do, 


and to prevent all complaints in time to 
come : 


“ We declare all those who profess or 
may hereafter profess the pretended-re- 
fromed religion, eapable of holding and 


~ 
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exercising all situations, dignities, offices, 
ahd public trusts whatsoever, royal and 
seignorial, or belonging to the cities or 
towns of our said kingdom, or to the 
countries, lands, and lordships in alle- 
giance to us; notwithstanding any oaths 
to the contrary; and to be indifferently 
admitted and received into such places: 
Andour courts of parliament and other 
judges shall content themselves with en- 
quiring into the lives, morals, religion, 
and honest conversation of those who are 
or may be invested with offices, as well of 
One religion as another; without exact- 
ing any other oath from them than that in 
the exercise of their charge, they will well 
and faithfully serve the king, and keep 
the ordinances such as they have been ob- 
served heretofure. Aud as to such of the 
said situations, trusts, and offices, as ate in 
our own gift, any vacancy arising therein 
shall be filled up, indifferently and with- 
out distinction, by any person capable of 
executing the same; as being a thing 
which tends to the uniting of all our sub- 
jects. It is our intention likewise, that 
those of the reformed religion may be ad- 
mitted into all councils, deliberations, 
meetings, and functions, which belong to 
the situations above mentioned, without 
the possibility of their being, on account 
of their said religion, rejected or prevent- 
ed from enjoying the same.*” 





* « Articte XXVII. 

« Afin de reunir d’autant mieux les vo- 
lontez de nos subjects, comme est notre in- 
tention, et oter toutes plaintes a |’avenir : 

“ Declarons tous ceux qui font ou feront 
profession de ladite religion pretendue re- 
formée, capables de tenir et exercer tous 
estats, dignités, offices et charges pub- 
liques quelconques, royales, seigneuriales, 
ou des villes de notre dict Royaume, pays, 
terres et seigneuries de notre obeyssance ; 
nonobstant tos sermens a Ce contraires et 
d’estre indifferemment admis et receus en 
iceux; et se contenteront nos Courts de 
Parlemens, et autres juges d’informer et 
enquerir sur la vie, moeurs, religion, et 
honheste conversation de ceux qui sont ou 
seront pourveus d’ offices, tant d’une reli- 
gion que d’ autre, sans prendre d’eux aus 
tre serment que de bien et fidelement ser- 
vir le Roy en exercise de leurs charges, 
et garder les ordonnahces comme il a esté 
observe de tout temps.—Avenant aussi 
vacation des dicts estats, charges, et offices 
pour le regard de ceux qui seront en notre 
disposition, il y sera par nous pourveu in- 
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Such, then, was the opinion of one of 
the greatest monarchs that ever reigned 
over that or any other nation, in times 
when he had not barely to calculate upon 
possible disturbance and discontent, but to 
encounter open opposition. His opinion 
is thus practically shewn to have been, 
that even in such circumstances, the best 
course of proceeding was by conciliation. 
This was his notion of tranquillizing a 
country. Such an authority is surely not 
to be despised. And, however difficult it 
may have been found, in times of so much 
turbulence, to act fully up to the spirit of 
this benevolent edict, and to hold the ba- 
lance of impartial toleration with a steady 
hand; yet no man who compares the 
period during which the edict of Nantes 
was in force, with that which succeeded 
its revocation by Louis 14, will ven- 
ture to state that the system of toleration 
tended to cramp the energies, and blight 
the prosperity of that kingdom. If the 
reign of Louis 14 is always cited as the 
epoch during which the glory of the French 
monarchy was matured, if his court was 
at once the model and the terror of Eu- 
rope,—it is from that peried of his reign, 
when, under the influence of a mistress 
and a confessor, he repealed the edict of 
Nantes, and became the persecutor of his 
subjects, that we are to date the decline of 
that glory. 

It is a singular fact, however, that, inde- 
pendently of the edict of- Nantes, and 
even after its revocation, France was al- 
lowed to benefit by services, such as we 
consider as incompatible with the safety 
of the dominant religion. Sully was 
placed at the head of her councils; 
Turenne, Schomberg, and Saxe, were en- 
trusted with the command of her armies. 

What is it—is there any thing, which 
makes intolerance more natural, or more 
necessary to this country ? Is it that a free 
state must necessarily be more rigorous in 
withholding political privileges on account 
of religious opinions, than a government 
purely monarchical? I have referred to 





differemment et sans distinction de per- 
sonne capable: comme chose qui regarde 


V’union de nos subjects, Entendons aussi 
que ceux de ladite religion pretendue re- 
fermée puissent estre admis et receus en 
* tout conseil, deliberation, assemblées et 
fonctions, qui dependent des choses dessus 
dictes, sans que pour raison de ladite reli- 
gion ils ne puissent estre rejectez ou em- 
pechez d’en jouir.” 
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the history of other countries to show the 
unsoundness of the proposition, that dif. 
ference of religious opinions is incompati- 
ble with political equality. Our own his. 
tory will show, that, sofar from a.contrary 
system being absolutely natural and ne. 
cessary to this country, so far from its 
either being indigenous to the soil; or 
growing out of the freedom of our con. 
stitution ; our restrictions upon the Roman 
Catholic religion have generally originated 
in causes external to this country. I infer 
that in proportion as those causes cease to 
operate, the necessity of those restrictions, 
and consequently their justification, has 
become less strong. 

From the period of the reformation, 
during the remainder of the 16th; and part 
of the following century, a considerable 
portion of the continent: was agitated by 
wars and quarrels of religion. From the 
time when this country finally adopted 
the reformed religion, the British govern- 
ment lost no opportunity of expressing its 
sympathy with those professing the same 
creed in foreign states, sometimes inter. 
fering in their favour by negociations, and 
sometimes assisting them by arms; andit 
was in its turn exposed to the machina 
tions of foreign powers of the Catholic 
persuasion, and to the vengeance and in- 


trigues of the Catholic church. In this 


state of things the government naturally 
entertained a strong and just jealousy of 
its own Catholic subjects; and accord- 
ingly we find every attack upon the crown 
of England, whether by the arms of a 
foreign Catholic power, or by the spiritual 
head of the Catholic church, followed by 
new and more rigorous restrictions upon 
the Catholics of these kingdoms. _In Ire- 
land especially, where the reformation did 
not make its way, where it. must be con- 
fessed that little pains were taken to pro 
pagate it, in Ireland, which both from the 
predominance of the Catholic religio, 
and from its being the most vulnerable 
point of the British empire, was chiefly 
the scene of foreign intrigue, and the poiat 
of foreign attack, these restrictions were 
multiplied and enforced with peculiar se 
verity. 

From the reign of Elizabeth downwards 
even to the present reign, the statute-book 
exhibits a series of penal provisions, ret 
dered necessary, or assumed to be so, for 
the purpose of keeping down Catholic 
disaffection ; a disaffection of which the 


‘dread appears uniformly to have incre 


in proportion to external danger. , The 
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war of Philip against Elizabeth, and that 
which followed the revolution in 1688, 
were alike the wera and the occasion of new 
enal restrictions upon Ireland. But is it 
not equally true, that the abatement of ex- 
ternal danger has allowed a proportionate 
relaxation in thesystem of internal jealousy 
and restraint ? Was it not reasonable that 
itshould do so? And has not the fact been 
conformable to the reason of the thing. 

In 1685, the period of the revocation of 
the edict of Nantes, the shores of this 
country were covered, with a multitude of 
fugitives from France, implering asylum 
and protection: Fugitives of what de- 
scription? Protestant clergy. Flying from 
what? A Popish persecution. When the 
spirit of Popish persecution was thus ac- 
tive abroad, we naturally increased our 
guards and securities against a similar 
spirit at home. In 1793 again our shores 
are covered with a banished clergy. Of 
what persuasion? Roman Catholic. Fly- 
ing from what? An Atheistical persecu- 
tion—Were these events calculated to 
produce similar impressions? Or did the 
call for similar precautions? Undoubtedly 
they did not. And blind indeed must 
those persons be to the signs of the times, 
who would apply to cases so different the 
same reasoning ; or act upon them by an 
undistinguishing and inflexible rule of 
conduct. 

But, Sir, we did not so reason or so act. 
The year 1793; the period to which I 
have last referred, when the dissension of 
Catholic and Protestant appeared to be 
swallowed up in the wider difference be- 
tween Christian and Anti-Christian :—that 
was the period chosen, and wisely chosen 
by the crown, for recommending to the 
legislature of Ireland, the relaxation of 
the penal laws against the Irish Catholics, 
The lesser danger disappeared before the 
greater: and the restraints which were no 
longer necessary, were properly considered 
as no longer just. 

As much was done for the Irish Catholics 
at this period as perhaps could be done, 
while England and Ireland continued se- 
parate kingdoms. The question of ad- 
Mission into political office was wisely, if 
hot of necessity, deferred till after the 
Union. The Union happily did away that 
argument from numbers, which (in my 
judgment) has been always as unwisely 
urged on one side of this question, as un- 
fairly answered on the other. Most un- 
Wisely is it urged by the friends of the Ca- 
tholics; for the boast of numbers sounds 

(VOL. XXI.) 
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too like an attempt at intimidation: but 
most unfairly is it held out on the other 
side, to intimidate us the other way; and 
to induce us to withhold even what it 
might be right to grant, because’ the 
claimants form a large proportion of our 
population. 

The Union, however, puts an end to the 
danger of this argument, without destroy- 
ing whatever be its legitimate force. The 
numbers of the Irish Catholics, merged in 
the whole population of the United King- 
dom, have ceased to be formidable from 
their relative, without ceasing to be re- 
spectable from their positive amount. 

Such being the advantage derived to 
this question from the Union, I confess I 
am astonished to tind, that some among the 
Catholics call for a repeal of the Union; 
and that an. hon. gentleman, a strenuous 
advocate of the Catholic cause, has given 
notice of a motion to that effect.—Repeal 
the Union! Restore the Heptarchy as 
soon!—The measure itself is simply im- 
possible. But with such a question de- 
pending in the House, I doubt how far it 
is possible to entertain the consideration 
of the present subject to any useful pur- 


‘pose. For, suppose the hon. gentleman to 


succeed in procuring the repeal of the 
Union; not only might it become unsafe 
to concede the Catholic claims at all; but 
in this House we could not. even discuss 
them with propriety. This House could 
not presume to determine on a subject 
which would then belong to separate Ire- 
land alone. 

Scarcely less unfair than the use of the 
argument derived from numbers, is that 
which is often made of the concessions 
heretofore granted to the Catholics by the 
legislature. It is affirmed, that those con- 
cessions have been extorted in times of 
trouble and danger: that advantage has 
been taken of the distresses of the crown, 
to bring forward claims at the moment 
when it had no means of resisting them. 
Nothing can be more untrue than this 
statement : which proceeds entirely on @ 
confusion between the claims of Ireland, 
as against England, and those of the Cae 
tholics of Ireland ; which are totally dif- 
ferent things. I will not now enter into 
any inquiry, whether the concessions made 
to [reland in 1782, were or were not wrung 
from the British government by the ne- 
cessities and difficulties of the times. It 
is sufficient to remark, that those conce® 
sions were not concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, but to the Protestant parliament 

(2 M) 
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of Treland ; that in the boasted adjustment 
(as it was called) of 1782, not one word 
was contained which ameliorated the situa- 
tion of the Catholics, or in any degree af- 
fected their interests. So far is it from 
being true, that what has been granted to 
them has been granted to menace ; that it 
has not, in point of fact, been granted 
even to supplieation. Their petitions had 
been rejected -by the Irish parliament ; 
and the crown afterwards voluntarily came 
forward, and suggested to that parliament 
a spontaneous compliance with the prayers 
which it had previously refused. And to 
this isto be added, that in almost every 
statute which has passed to improve the 
situation of the Catholics, their uniformly 
peaceable and loyal conduct has been 
recited in the preamble, as occasioning 
and justifying the concession. 

In looking at the nature and extent of 
the concessions which have thus been 
made to the Catholics, and at the state in 

-which they were left at the Union, will 
any man contend, that the point at which 
those concessions have stopped can have 
been selected as that at which it was 
seriously intended they should remain? 
Is it not obvious upon the slightest con- 
sideration, that to have opened the elective 
franchise to the Catholics, and to preclude 
the exercise of it in favour of candidates 
of their own persuasion ; that to have ad- 
mitted them to the bar, and to exclude 
them from the bench, would, if considered 
“as a permanent arrangement, be one of a 
most perverse and dangerous nature? But 
it would be perfectly intelligible that such 
concessions should be made by degrees ; 
and that the consummation of them, and 
especially that the admission to seats in 
the House of Cominons, should have been 
purposely. postponed till after the Union 
of the two parliaments, 

I protest, if I were to look upon the 
arrangement as permanent, I should doubt 
whether the seat in the House of Commons 
might not have been granted with less 
danger, thanthe right of voting for members, 
disjoined from the eligibility toserve. Inthe 
former case the conduct of the Catholic 
member would have been influenced and 
controuled by his Protestant constituents : 
but the irresponsible exercise of the elec- 
tive franchise admits of no controul ; and, 
powerful as the Catholics are, and growing 
daily. more apd more powerful by the 
gyowing extent of their property, how is 
it to. be supposed that the Catholic con- 
stituents should not influence and controul 
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the conduct of their Protestant represen. 
tative ? It was natural to postpone the ad. 
mission into parliament till the Union, lest 
there should be in time a preponderance 
of Catholic members in the local parlia. 
ment of Ireland: but as applied to the 
United parliament, I profess, I see no 
danger from the admission of Catholic 
members from Ireland, which does not 
arise in an equal, or in a more eminent 
degree from the power of returning mem. 
bers being vested in the Catholic popu. 
lation. 

Look next to the situation of the Irish 
bar. In proportion asother walks of liberal 
profession are shut to the Catholics, must 
the numbers of them be greater who will 
naturally flock into the profession of the 
law. Comparing the amount of the Ca 
tholic with that of the Protestant popv- 
lation in Ireland, at no distant time a great 
proportion of the bar must be of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion. There is no reason on 
which to presume, that the talents of the 
Catholic barristers will not be equal t 
those of their Protestant competitors; and 
it is in the very nature of things, that so 
long as the Catholic population are de- 
pressed below the level of their Protestant 
fellow-subjects, they should feel towards 
each other with the spirit of a sect, and 
preferably throw their business into the 
hands of those of their own persuasion. 
have the highest opinion of the profession 
of the law; a profession which has pro- 
duced so many eminent men, ornaments 
and supports of the state; and which is 
generally characterized as much by libe- 
rality as by talents. But itis no disparage: 
ment of that honourable and able _profes- 
sion to say, that great talents are won.to 
the support of the state by honourable ex- 
pectations, and by the prospects of just 
reward. And if the bar of Ireland are to 
be illiberalized (if I may use that word to 
express my meaning,) and their views t 
be contracted and debased, by being con- 
fined merely to the acquisition of money, 
to the exclusion of any object of honour- 
able distinction—would not the character 
of the bar be materially altered? And 
ought we not seriously to consider what 
might be the danger to the state from 4 
body of such ability and influence, if an 
impassable limit and barrier were to be put 
to the hopes and exertions of a generous 
ambition ? hiss 

They who refer tothe French revolution, 
and justly refer to it, as a lesson of dreadful 
warning, would do well to consider some 
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of the leading principles, and predisposing 
causes, I will not say from which it arose, 
but by which the mass of the French 

eople were prepared for it. None of 
these causes was more prominent, or more 
universally acknowledged by all thinking 
men, than the existence of those fanciful 
and artificial barriers, by which an. in- 
superable line of separation was drawn 
between the higher ranks of the com- 
munity, and those whose wealth, or talents 


‘and services, might raise them to acquired 
“eminence. 


This line was drawn with 
precision, and observed with rigour; but 
jt was drawn only in the manners and 

rejudices of society. Here you have 
established it by statute; and established 
it against a profession, whose daily studies 
are conversant with the constitution of 
states, and with the general principles of 
human society—whose daily practice is 
of a nature to kindle and keep alive the 
spirit of aspiring ambition,—whose habits 
and qualities fit them to be leaders of the 
people. 

Look forward a few years to the period 
when the mass of the bar being Catholic ; 
and the mass of the business in their hands, 
a briefless Protestant must nevertheless be 
selected to fill any vacancy on the bench. 
Every one knows what is the reciprocal 


influence of an enlightened bench, and an 
enlightened bar; the mutual check and 
controul of authority on the one side, and 


of opinion on the other. Conceive a state 
of things in which that check should cease 
to operate on one side, by the loss of that 
eminence which is the soul of all authority 
on the bench, conceive a Catholic’ bar 
pleading to Catholic juries, before judges 
who have been placed upon the bench, not 
for their wisdom but for their faith, and 
imagine what consequences must follow ! 

I do not say that this is now the case, I 
know it is otherwise ; but I am tracing 
the inevitable operation, in times to come, 
of principles to which the concessions al- 
ready made to the Roman Catholics have 
given life and activity. I am contending 
against the proposition, that the remaining 
disabilities can be maintained for ever. I 
am contending that the principles of the 
question are principles of expediency and 
of time; not fixed, not immutable, not 
eternal. Iam contending that the con- 
dition of the Catholics, after what has been 
done for them, must be necessarily pro- 
gressive : unless indeed you are prepared 
to go back instead of forward. And I 
ask, can you go back? 
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All this may:be very much to be la- 
mented. It may be unlucky that we are 
brought into a situation in which we can- 
not stand still, and in which we can neither 
go on nor recede with safety. Iam not of 
that opinion: but that opinion I am not 
now arguing ; nor am I bound to argue it. 
I am only arguing that such is the state of 
things, however it may have become so; 
whether by negligence, or by impolicy, 
or by a justand providentdesign. A prac- 
tical statesman will take things as he finds 
them; and will adapt bis measures to 
what he finds, instead of lamenting over 
irretrievable errors, if errors they be, and 
wishing their consequences reversed and 
undone. 

Look next at your army. War is not 
now, as i€ has been in former times, an oc- 
casional and transitory evil. It must be 
considered, in the present state of Kurope, 
as a permanent habit, asthe very element in 
which this country must breathe and have 
its being. You have admiited Catholic 
officers into your army ; but you exclude 
them from the higher ranks of it. Your 
army swarms with Catholic soldiers. To 
the Irish militia you do not scruple to en- 
trust.a part of the defence of Great Britain 
itself. Protestant generals, in other coun- 
tries, have commanded Catholic armies. 
Foreigners of whose religion we take little 
note, may command Protestant British 
soldiers here. But no native Catholic is, 
to be permitted to hold a command over 
bis fellow-subjects, of whatever. religion 
they may be. Can this state of things, in 
such a state of the world, be permanent? 

I have heard, indeed, one answer to all 
these arguments, which, as I observed, 
was hailed with acclamation by some 
gentlemen opposite to me. Itis this; that 
the great objects of ambition, whether 
civil, political, or military, from which the 
Catholics are now excluded, could fall to 
the lot only of a few of: the higher classes 
among them: and that it is mere pretence 
to suppose that the influence of their dis- 
appointment and discontent can affect the 
body of the people. O! profound ignor- 
ance of human nature! As if the objects 
of honourabie ambition operated as incite- 
ments only to those who may be proved 
by a calculation of chances to have area- 
sonable hope of attaining them! As if the 
aspiration after things too high to be with- 
in the reach of probable achievement, 
were not the surest pledge of excellence, 
even in the discharge of inferior duties ! 
As if the single lord chancellorship, which 
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itis so many thousand to one that any 
given individual does not reach, were not 
yet that which fills your bar, and throngs 
your inns of- court with multitudes of 
men, capable of discharging its functions! 
As if the removal of this single . prize, 
though you might show by irrefragable 
arithmetic that it did not in fact affeet the 
prospects of one man out of ten thousand, 
would not yet be felt as touching and de+ 
grading the whole! As if, when some 
climbing spirit having nearly reached the 
topmost round-of the ladder of ambition, 
was there met by a sentence of perpetual 
exclusion, the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
who had watched and cheered his ascent, 
would not sympathize in his final ill suc- 
eess! As if they would not feel, however 
little pretension they might hate them- 
- selves to rise to a similar eminence and to 
experience similar disappointment, that it 
was somewhat hard upon their children, 
and their children’s children, that they too 
should continue to. bear about with them 
in their native land, a brand of natural in- 
feriority,an inheritable and indelible stain 
hike that of cast or of colour, not incapacita- 
ting them, indeed, for the toil of honour- 
able exertion, but precluding them for 
ever from distinction and reward ! 
- But am I therefore prepared to concede 
every thing that is required, to concede it 
without delay, to concede it without con- 
dition or limitation? No such thing. The 
time when the brand of disqualification 
shall be removed ; the period or the gene- 
ration in which the stain of incapacity shall 
be considered as worn out or washed away, 
1 am not now pretending to define. Ido 
not say that this isthe moment: but I do 
say that it is utterly inconceivable to me, 
that any man should talk of the present 
as a state of things which can endure for 
ever; thatany man should think that we 
are now arrived at the point at which 
legislative wisdom can stop,and expect con- 
tented acquiescence ; that any man should 
recommend a vote, which is to confirm 
this state of things, and to extinguish the 
hope of -any future change, as the best 
mode of tranquillizing Ireland. 

But then the dangers of any fresh 
concession! the dangers of a Catholic 
chancellor, or a Catholic general, in- 
fluenced by the Pope, and the Pope in the 
power of Buonaparté.! What could we 
jook for in such a case, but the subversion 
of the constitution, and the conquest of the 
kingdom? 

I confess I think that those who are 
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appalled by these terrors, do give a rein 
te their imagination, rather than cCongylt 
their sober judgment. I think too, thay 
under the influence of an imaginary fear, 
they overlook nearer and more substan. 
tial dangers. ‘i 

There have been times, no doubt, when 
(as I have already had oceasion to state) 
the tie ef community of religion. was 
stronger than that of a common country; 
when the geographer might have dij. 
tinguished the divisions of the map of 
Eurepe by two colours, one denoting the 
Catholic, and the other the reformed 
religion; and when the same distinction 
that described differences of faith would 
have implied, atthe same time, the re. 
spective policy, connections, and alliances 
of the several states of Europe. But, 
thanks to Buonaparte for this incidental 
good arising from his various aets of 
usurpation and atrocity ; he has exalted 
and called into action the. feelings of 
patriotism, and taught them to supersede 
that fellowship which grew heretofore 
out of similarity of religious profession, 
The different nations of the civilized 
world may now, as heretofore, be Cha 
racterized by only two descriptions—but 
these descriptions are no longer Ca 
tholic or Protestant, but French or not 
French. 

If leagues have been formed in other 
times of Catholic powers, against the 
advancement of the Protestant cause and 
interests, while states which had em. 
braced the tenets of the reformed religion 
have combined on the other hand to re 


duce the pretensions of the ancient and 


corrupted ecclesiastical establishment; 
let us see how far the distinctions, founded 
upon religious. differences, would apply 
to the existing state of the world. What 
is in this respect the conduct of Buona 
parte, the sovereign of France, thesuc- 
cessor of Charlemagne, the eldest son. of 
the church? Is his a Catholic league? 
Is it only with Catholic sovereigns 

Catholic states that he forms his connec: 
tions, or to them alone that he extends 
the benefit of what he calls his. protec 
tion? Look, I say, at the map of Europe: 
see Lutheran Saxony, knit to him 1 
alliance: see Germany, whether reform 
ed or Catholic, portioned out at his will 
see Protestant Denmark waiting omhis 
nod, and Protestant Sweden shrinking @# 
his frown ; see Calvinistic Holland swal- 
lowed up into his empire; Calvinistit 
Prussia trembling at bis footstool ; and 
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Uncatholic Russia struggling in his toils! 
Yet there are those who seem to think, 
that the power of the Pope is, after all, 
the formidable part of the great confe- 
deracy which Buonaparte has thus array- 
ed against us ;—who, amidst a combina- 
tion thus extensive, thus violent, and held 
together by principles with which reli- 
gion (it might be thought) has very 
little to do, can see no real dangers, 
against which we have to guard, but in 
the debates respecting the concordat and 
the liberties of the Gallican Church ;— 
there are those who apprehend that, 
weary of ordinary warfare, Buonaparte 
is about to substitute the thunders of the 
Vatican, for those of the mere mortal 
artillery, by which he has shaken and 
subjugated Europe ;—that after exhausting 
all terrestrial means of attack, he waits 
only for our consent to the Catholic pe- 
tition, to resort to a spiritual assault ; to 
call in the aid of bulls and indulgences, 
and the other machinery of ecclesiastical 
hostilities ; — 
Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria ceeli! 
There is, however, one remarkable cir- 
¢umstance in the present state of Europe, 
which might suggest to the most timid 
_and awe-stricken observer of superstitious 
indications, a doubt at least, whether the 
principle of religious antipathy be indeed 
so busy in the world at this moment as 
he imagines: whether this league of 
almost all the Protestant states of Europe 
with France, be- indeed directed to the 
express object of subverting the Protes- 
tant religion in this country, and impos- 
ing upon us a Catholic hierarchy, and 
a Catholic sovereign. In one corner of 
Europe, and in one alone, there exists 
a spirit of resistance to France; and this 
—singularly enough, and as if for the 
express purpose of banishing all notion 
of religious difference from the quarrel— 
exists among nations the most bigoted 
to the Reman Catholic faith of all the 
nations. of Europe, namely, among the 
inhabitants of the peninsula. They are 
precisely the people who most steadily, 
sincerely, and bravely have opposed 
themselves to Buonaparte’s schemes of 
conquest and dominion; an opposition 
quite unintelligible, if this be really a 
religious war. What? shall it be in the 
kingdoms the most abjectly submitted to 
the Papal authority,—in the strong holds 
of the inquisition itself shall it be, that 
the standard of rebellion to the Pepe, 
acting (as we ‘are taught to apprehend) 
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through the instrumentality of Buona- 
parte, shall be raised, and raised with 
impunity ?—And yet shall we be gravely 
told, that, in the name and authority of 
the Pope, Buonaparte will wrest Ireland 
from Great Britain ?—If the Pope can 
conquer for Buonaparte, why does he not 
conquer the Peninsula for him? Why is 
Spain yet upheld by Protestant alliance, 
and Portugal yet sheltered by heretical 
arms? A breath of the church, a nod 
of the tiara, should surely dissipate this 
unnatural, this anti-catholic combina- 
tion. , 

Fortunately, Sir, in this instance we 
act more wisely than we reason. We do 
not distrust the disposition of the nations 
of the Peninsula to oppose a stout. resis- 
tance to the French power, because that 
power is predominant over the Pope, who 
is in his turn undeniably predominant 
over the spiritual concerns of those na- 
tions. Not but we know very well that 
the times have been, when that circum- 
stance would have been of great. impor- 
tance and effect in the success of the 
war: but we know that those times are 
past—past for every country upon earth, 
it seems, except Ireland:—and, in the 
name of common sense, why not for Ire- 
land too? 

Well and wisely have. we done, in 
uniting ourselves to the cause of these 
gallant and oppressed nations: wisely 
fur our own interest as well as for our 
glory. The page which records our ef- 
forts in the peninsular war will be among 
the brightest in our history. But strange 
indeed, and perplexing will be the duty 
of the historian, who shall have to blend 
with those annals of courage and renown, 
a faithful relation of the fears which 
prevent us from entertaining the petitions 
of the Irish Catholics; who shall con- 
trast the jealousy and suspicion with 
which we regard the population of. Ca- 
tholic Ireland, with the fearlessness. with 
which we pour forth that population 
in the just cause of Catholic Spain. 

It would really seem as if the mighty 
perils with which we are surrounded, had 
confused our sense of the real nature of 
our danger. Our danger is from.a migh- 
ty deluge which threatens to overwhelm 
us:—but we are crying “fire!” as two 
centuries ago. The convulsions of the 
earth have diverted into a new channel 
that stream which formed the line of 
demarkation between the diflerent deno- 
minations of mankind:—but we . stand 
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hesitating on the brink of the ancient 
channel, which is left dry; and fancy 
it still impassable. 

But any farther concessions to the 
Catholics of Ireland, it is contended, will 
lead to the overthrow of the established 
church, and therewith to that of the civil 
constitution. In this part of the argu- 
ment it must at least be admitted that 
the onus probandi lies with those who 
make the assertion. By what means, 
through what process, is this extensive 
mischief to be effected ?—Surely those 
who have so clear an apprehension of 
the danger, can in some degree define 
the mode in which it is to be brought 
upon us. 

The bulk of the Catholics are ignorant 
and unenlightened, says my right hon. 
and learned friend, and are under the in- 
fluence of a priesthood, who are subser- 
vient to the Pope.—Well: but the power 
of an unenlightened and ignorant multi- 
tude consists in physical force. How will 
that be increased by the admission of 
some of those who would naturally be 
Jooked up to by the multitude as their 
leaders, into the advantages of the civil 
constitution, into the offices of the state, 
into magistracies of the law, into seats in 
parliament, intocommands inthe army ?— 
But the danger is said to be in these very 
admissions. Well: then, it must be a 
danger of a different sort—a danger not of 
force, but of reason--a danger that the 
Catholic minister will win over his col- 
leagues, that the Catholic colonel will se- 
duce his regiment, that the Catholic mem- 
ber will persuade this House to counte- 
nance and bring about this fundamental 
change in the constitution. Is it in this 
way that the mischief is to be effected? 

My right hon. and learned friend pro- 
fesses not to enter into the particular doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, nor 
even to impute in these days, to persons 
of that persuasion, the wicked and pes- 
tilent tenets which our oath of abjuration 
disclaims. On what principle then are 
the fears of my right hon. and learned 
friend founded? for surely it was in re- 
ference to those tenets thatthe precautions 
against the admission of Catholics into the 
State were framed. 

It is most true that the Catholic Religion, 
where predominant, is itself of an intole- 
rant character: but although that be so, 
it does not follow in theory, nor is it true 
in fact, that in states not Catholic, that 
under Protestant establishments—the Ca- 
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tholics have been found intractable and 
turbulent subjects. But if such attempts 
should be made as my right hon. and 
learned friend apprehends, how are the 

to be met? By reason: and if that should 
prove insufficient, by force. It would be 
presumptuous in me to recall the atten. 
tion of my right hon. and learned friend 
(skilled as he necessarily is in that branch 
of history far beyond any knowledge of 
it that it can have fallen to my lot to ag. 
oe to the history of the primitive 

hristian Church, before it became ciyil} 

and politically established, before it at. 
tracted the protection, and mounted the 
throne of the Czsars. Yet in looking a 
this question as a question of reason, it is 
not immaterial to observe, that the preten. 
sion to exercise, or to share the sovereign 
authority, is not one which the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church would autho. 
rize it to put forward as essential to its 
existence.—Reason, to be sure, avails little 
against force; but here force and reason 
would be on the same side. And, should 
the Catholics be wicked enough as well as 
mad enough to attempt the establishment 
of their religion as the religion of the state; 
the attempt must be met and defeated by 
the same means which would be used to 
suppress any other mode of rebellion. Let 
it not be forgotten, however, all this time, 
that the question is not whether we shall 
now begin to give to the Catholics any 
rights, influence, and power ; we have given 
them the means of acquiring a great moral 
force in society ; and the question nowis, 
whether we can annihilate the force that 
we have bestowed? and if not, whether 
we should not do wisely to reconcile them 
to the legitimate use of that force by a 
similating it to the civil constitution ? 

I confess, Sir, that though I despise not 
any fears which good men and wise mez, 
like my right hon. and learned friend, 

rofess to feel, I cannot contemplate the 
Church of England with all her-piety and 
learning, with all her just influence, her 
honours and endowments, and yet appre 
hend that she wants strength to de 
herself! This is not the time nor the place 
to inquire what are the real dangers to 
which the Church of England is exposed; 
but I think, that whatever they may be, 
they exist in very different causes, and 
in very different quarters from those 
against which we are now so loudly 
called upon to guard. Not but if any dam 
ger be apprehended to the Church of 
England, from whatever quarter, I for one, 
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_—and this House—and this country,— 
will be ready to come forward with the 
most strenuous exertions in her support; 
a support due to her from the love and ve- 
neration of all to whom she administers 
consolation and hope—due even from 
sectaries themselves, to a church which, 
nursed in persecution, herself learned 
mercy; a church which, purified and con- 
secrated by the blood of martyrs, has 
learned to extend toleration to all con- 
scientious dissent; a church riveted in the 
affections of so large a portion of the 
community, and inseparably allied with the 
state, which she sanctifies and guarantees! 
Such a church may surely bid defiance to 
any dangers with which the change of the 
civil state of the Roman Catholics,—from 
what they now are to what they aim at 
being,—can possibly be supposed to 
threaten her. 

But I repeat, the onus probandi lies on 
those who affirm the church to be in dan- 
ger.—QOne point, and (so far asI recollect,) 

_one only, has been distinctly specified by 
my right hon. and learned friend. The 
Catholics would seek to avoid the pay- 
ment of tythes to the Established Church, 
or even to obtain them for themselves. 
Now I venture to flatter myself, that I can 
set my right hon. and learned friend’s 
mind somewhat more at ease upon this 
point. Presuming his alarm to be—not 
that the Catholics will try to get tythes or 
any other species of property by force ; 
(in that case, as 1 have said, force must 
be met by force; and that case might 
arise just as well to-morrow as after tie 
repeal of all the remaining disabilities) — 
presuming my right hon. and learned 
friend’s alarm to be, that after admitting 
them into civil office, after taking off the 
bar and brand of religious incapacity, it 
will be difficult in point of argument, to 
insist upon their continuing to pay tythes 
to the Protestant Clergy—if this be (as I 
imagine) the nature of my right hon. and 
learned friend’s difficulty, I really flatter 
myself that I can in a great measure re- 
lieve him from it. I turn once more to 
that splendid instrument of Catholic tole- 
ration to which I have before referred, the 
edict of Nantes ; and close to the article 
which I before read, (admitting those of 
the reformed religion to all offices civil 
and political,) I find the following enact- 
ment with respect to the payment of 


tythes, 
_“ Articte XXV. 
“ We will and command, that all who 
F 
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profess the pretended reformed religion, 
and others who have adhered to their 
party; of what estate, quality, or con- 
dition soever, be held and constrained by 
all due and reasonable means, and under 
the penalties contained in the edicts al- 
ready in force on this subject, to pay and 
discharge the usual tythes to the curates 
and other ecclesiastics, and to all such to 
whom they may properly belong, accord~ 
ing to the usages and customs of the dif- 
ferent provinces.”’* 

I think the Catholics will have no rea- 
son to complain if the edict of Nantes be 
taken as the measure and mode of Protes- 
tant concession to them: and my right 
hon. and learned friend sees that, after 
that model, he has nothing to fear for the 
tythes of the Established Church. 

Another point upon which my right 
hon. and Jearned friend has much insisted 
is, the want of the security to the crown, 
arising from the refusal by the Catholics 
of the proposed zeto on the nomination of 
their bishops. Certainly, it may be mat- 
ter of consideration, whether this would 
not be a reasonable and proper security ; 
and if so, whether it might not yet be ob- 
tained. In Russia, much more than a ne- 
gative on the nomination of the Catholic 
Bishops, by agreement (as I believe) with 
the Court of Rome, is exercised by the 
emperor, the nomination is actually made 
by him. The emperor appoints the 
bishop, and recommends him to the Pope 
for consecration and ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, which are never refused. I know not 
what could be the pretext for withholding 
the same thing, if thought necessary and 
desirable here. 

But I own it seems to me a great error 
to look at this question as if it were to be 
settled by a tedious and intricate negotia- 
tion between parliament and the Catho- 
lics, as between two hostile powers. That 
is, in my view, not the just notion of what 
ought to be an act of legislature. The 





* « Dixmes. Art. XXV. 

« Voulons et ordonnons que tous ceux de 
ladite religion pretendue’ reformée et au- 
tres qui ont suivi leur parti, quelque estat, 
qualité ou condition qu’ils soient, soient 
tenus et contraints par toutes voyes deues 
et raisonnables et sous les peines contenues 
aux edicts sur ce faits, de payer et ac- 
quitter les dixmes aux curez et autres eC- 
clesiastiques et 4 tous autres 4 qui elles ap- 
partiennent selon |’usage et coustume des 
lieux.” ; 
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executive government must necessarily 
arrange the details of the measure before 
it is recommended to the deliberation of 
parliament. It is, therefore, that I-do not 
think it necessary or useful to enter here 
into any discussion, as to what might or 
might not be the proper securities under 
which any farther concession might be 
made. Such discussion could only tend 
to embarrass and render more difficult the 
task of the executive government, just as 
the previous suggestion and examination 
of the terms of a treaty of peace in this 
House, would embarrass the subsequent 
arrangement of the articles of that treaty 
out of doors. 

I hardly know whether it be necessary 
to say a word upon the claim of right, as 
set up, of supposed to be set up, by some 
vehement and wrongheaded friends of 
the Catholics, a claim utterly untenable, 
and one which, like the question of the 
repeal of the Union, hardly admits of 
being made matter of argument. It is not 
at this time of day to be made matter of 
dispute whether there exists 4 paramount 
right and duty. in the supreme power of a 
state to provide for its own conservation. 
‘The question isnot whether it be competent 
to parliament to defend the constitution 
by excluding ‘from political office any 
class or description of persons who could 
not be admitted without danger; the 
seat in doubt is not whether parliament 

as the right to continue-the disabilities, 
but whether or no, ‘the causes in which 
they originated having ceased to operate, 
it might not be expedient to strengthen 
the constitution, by admitting four millions 
of men to a participation of its benefits, 
and to an interest in its security, rather 
than to continue an unnecessary guard 
against the shadows of past dangers. As 
to the mode and conditions of their ad- 
mission, parliament is to judge. Let those 
conditions be as carefully contrived as the 
wisdom of man, as the jealousy of esta- 
blishment can desire. Whatever they 
shall be, let parliament annex them to the 
boon, and then let those to whom the 
boon is offered, be left to accept or reject 
it, accompanied by these conditions. 

Bat ‘I do not think that it is in a Com- 
mittee of this House, such as is proposed 
to-night, that such a measure can most be- 
neficially originate. The Catholics them- 
selves donot appear to be of that opinion, 
for they have announced their intention of 
Waiting till the expiration of the restric- 
tions upon the Regent, and of then fram- 


- 





ing and carrying up a petition to the 
throne. In this they appear to me to ag 
judiciously. It is by a recommendatidn 
from the throne that they have received 
nearly all the benefits that have been con. 
ferred on them during the course of his 
Majesty’s reign: Inthe delicate and com. 
plicated circumstances of a case involving 
so many interests and so many prejudices, 
and so much detail of consideration and 
arrangement, the executive government js 
alone adequate to prepare and introducéa 
measure calculated to answer the great 


object in view. A measure so prepared 


would be brought in the most convertient 
and expedient manner before this House; 
where it is obvious that questions requir. 
ing so much delicacy of management 
cannot be advantageousy discussed in’ all’ 
theirdetail. Therétractation of the offered 
Veto is a sufficient proof of this propos. 
tion. The intention is avowed of peti. 
tioning the throne : how that petition may 
be received, no man is authorized to ¢on- 
jecture: yet there are not wanting grounds 
of hope to the Catholics, that it may be 
received favourably: in such circum- 
stances the warmest friend of the measure 
might have allowed time for making the 
experiment, and have refrained from 
bringing the matter before parliament, 
either to intercept the coming grace of 
the throne, or to anticipate a disappoint. 
ment, which I know not what right we 
have to presume. 

No man can be ignorant of the preju- 
dices existing in many classes of the com 
munity in this country against the con 
cession of the Catholic claims. I can é 
tertain no doubt that these prejudices will 
be gradually overcome by reflection ani 
reasoning: because I have the strongest 
conviction that reason is on the side of the 
concession ; and with time in this country 
reason always makes its way. 

But nothing could tend more effectually 
to soften these prejudices than to see’ the 
question in the hands of the executive go 
vernment, and as it is one which, in the 
present state of the world, cannot be'pit 
altogether aside, I do most earnestly hope 
that those to whom the conduct of the e 
ecutive government may be committed, 
be their individual bias what it may, wil 
feel it a duty to look at this questiom il 
all its detail and in all its bearings, butt 
look at it in all its magnitude also, at 
forthwith to set about the digesting suclis 
plan as may bring it into a practical shapt 
for equitable and final consideration. 
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The obstacle which existed to such a 
consideration on the part of the govern- 
ment, and which I am not ashamed to say 
I respected, and would have continued to 
respect, so long as it existed in full force, 
and which I think the Catholics them- 
selves ought to have respected, in grati- 
tude for former benefits, in consideration 
of the age, the sufferings, and ‘the virtues 
of the venerable and illustrious personage 
to whom I allude, and in deference to those 
conscientious scruples, which the Catho- 
lics, claiming for themselves fall liberty 
of conscience, are the more eminently 
bound to respect in others,—that obstacle, 
I say, being’now unhappily no longer in 
the way, the government (in whatever 
hands it may be settled) has, in my opi- 


‘nion, no longer any ground or any excuse 


for leaving this great question loose, to be 
agitated at the sugeestion of whoever may 
think fit to make a motion uponit. They 
ought to take it into their own hands. It 
is, if ever there was one, a question of vital 
interest to the safety of the empire. 

That this opportunity may be affomled 
to the executive government, I would say 
to the Catholics, “ donot press your claims 
at the present moment;” and with the 
same view, I should have most earnestly 


wished that my noble friend’s motion had . 


not been this night brought forward. -I 
know how little I am courting popularity 
by these declarations. I make no profes- 
sions of exclusive partiality. I wish well 
to the Catholics, as a part of the popula- 
tion of the empire. I wish the question 
at rest, not in the way of victory, but of 
conciliation; not by a forcible constraint 
upon the honest prejadices of Protestants, 
but by the removal of them: and to that 
removal I confideatly look, if the subject 
be brought fairly before the country, and 
if the conduct of the Catholics themselves 
be temperate, prudent, and conciliatory. 
I not only do not concur in, but I really 
do not understand the doctrine which my 
right hon. and learned friend laid down at 
the conclusion of his.speech, that the ad- 
mission of the Catholics into the offices and 
situations from which they are now ex- 
cluded, is absolutely forbidden by the 
Constitution. How is this more true now, 
than it was true in the year 1793, that the 
Constitution then forbade their admission 
into the privileges that were then conced- 
ed to them? 
The constitution of this country is not, 
: far ar I have been taught to understand 
» & code written out fairly in one book 
(VOL, XXI,) , P 
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and struck out at one heat like the revolu- 
tionary constitutions of modern France. 
The constitution, as established at our re- 
volution, is what the constitution was, in 
principle, before that revolution, with such 
additional safeguards, and securities for 
the laws and liberties of the country, as 
the attacks which made that revolution - 
necessary, and the dangers which folfowed 
it, suggested and prescribed. Our revo- 
lution was not the erection of a new frame 
and theory of government, but the vindi- 
cation and renovation of ancient laws; the 
assertion of ‘ancient franchises; the con- 
firmation of ancient and undoubted privi-+ 
leges and liberties; established long ago, 
and established, many of them (be it re- 
membered,) by the wisdom and patriot- 
ism of our Catholic ancestors. 

Nor is it at all more true, that many of 
the most disgraceful exclusions, and most 
goading and penal provisions against the 
Catholics, were in fact the work of the 
revolution, or even contemporary with it. 
Reign after reign, from the revolution to 
the accession of his present Majesty, 
teemed with more and more severe enact- 
ments for keeping down the Catholics in 
Ireland. Ofthese enactments, many have 
been in the course of his Majesty’s bene- 
ficent reign repealed. How is it then, 
that what remains of them is fundamental 
to the constitution? Is it on account of 
the date of their enactment? Show that 
they are all of the date of the revolution. 
Or it is on account of the date at which 
their repeal is proposed? 

This then is an objection which applies 
universally to the whole Catholic code, as 
it stood before the relaxation began, if it 
applies at all. And who is the man bold 
enough to say, that the Catholic code, as 
it stood fifty years ago, was an essential 
and fundamental part of the British con- 
stitution ? 

I cannot think, Sir, that the British con- 
stitution is of this close, narrow, and ex- 
clusive character. Much rather would I 
describe it as of a capacity to admit and 
embrace all those who, born in the British 
islands, prove themselves sensible and 
worthy of its blessings; as inviting all the 
sons of the soil, whether of Great Britain 
or Ireland, into the shelter of its protect- 
ing arms: 

Pandentemque sinus, et tofa veste vocantem 

Ceruleum in gremium. 

This is the result to which I fondly look. 
Were the present motion caldhlated to 
hasten that result, it should have my hearty 

(2 N) 
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concurrence, . But thinking it, for the rea- 
sons which { have stated, much rather cal 
culated to defer any such result, by ,mix- 
ing, the,.great question to which it,in part 
refers,,.with circumstances of temporary 
and hope. transient irritation, I must give 
my vote against it. 

Sir J. Nicholl, in explanation, disavowed 
any; wish to re-enact the restrictions from 
which.the Catholics. had already been re- 
lieved., So far was he. from entertaining 
any, disposition of that nature, that, were 
such a proposition made, it would meet 
with his, decided opposition.. Nor. had 
he, as represented by the right.hon. gen- 
tleman,, intimated any conviction that the 
exclusion of the Catholics should be. per- 
petual; and he really sae that, in his 
original speech, he.had sufficiently. guard- 
ed himself from, such, a. misconception. 

., Mr. Canning, in .explanation, admitted 
that the right hon. and Jearned gentleman 
had, with respect to the. first, subject, suffi- 
ciently guarded himself in words from, the 
imputation of being favourable to the re- 
enactment.of the restrictions on the Ca- 
tholics; but his argument certainly tended 
the other way. .He was happy, however, 


that the right hon. and learned gentleman 
had.an opportunity afforded. him. of. .dis- 
i 


tinctly: disclaiming any. such. disposition. 
With. respect tothe other, point, he had 
certainly. misconceiyed the right hon. and 
learned gentleman through the whole of his 
speech ; for he had decidedly.,understood 
him to say, that in his opinion the time 
would never arrive for granting to the 
Catholics a participation in the, rights of 
their fellow. subjects, ... ; 

Mr... Hutchinson said, he considered it 
necessary to offer an apology to the House 
for presuming to, address them, after the 
brilliant and eloquent.speech of the right 
hon. gentleman who had.just sat. down. 
Indeed, he should not have ventured to 
address them.that evening, if he had, not 
been, particularly called upon to. do, so, 
from, the..pointed manner. in. which, ,that 
right, hon, gentleman had thought. proper 
to allude to him. , And he thought on that 
account. he. was, not.altogether, making an 
unreasonable request to the. House, when 
he solicited a few, moments attention from 
them... He was, neither surprized at, the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, nor at 
-his, conclusion, It was not the first. time 
he had heard that sight..hon. .gentleman 
make a most. brilliant, display of talents, 
and conelude that display.with a,declara- 
tion of his. intention of giving such a 
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miserably bad vote. He declared. 
knew no man. more distinguished in that 
way. than that right hon. gentleman; .and 
in following him through his long speech, 
he really did not know whether he ought 
most. to. admire. the brilliancy. of his. ta. 
lents, or to lament the prostitution of 
them; .for he could not but:call the.em. 
ployment of great talents in a bad cause, 
rostitution,—the employment of those ta. 
ents to produce.bad and wicked impreg. 
sions, (criesof Order). .He confessed that 
one doctrine introduced by that right hon, 
gentleman was entirely.new, to him, and 
that was, that if any. member chose to give 
notice of a motion ona question of great 
public importance,, that that, motion was 
not to be argued, but; was at once to be 
pronounced upon, On that question, howe 
ever, he was,.not. afraid of meeting him, 
when it should come:to be discussed. . But 
with what, propriety. did the right hop, 
gentleman take upon him.to.be. his. lec. 
turer upon this .occasion?, Was he, who 
composed,.a, part .of that., administration 
we violated their, promises to the people 
of Ireland; to, stand, up,and, abuse any gen. 


tleman; who,might presume to urge. the 


violation .of that solemn, compact? Cer 
tainly. it suited him, of all men, the least, 
to. come.forward and arraign any member 
for. his, presuming.to state to the House 
that the solemn.compact, of the union had 
been violated... So far from. courting. the 
approbation of the right hon, gentleman, 
in. any sean: be pent think proper to 
bring before the; House, he should really, 
think he Pad potnaecherged his duty, jf 
in any,.case.it,had met with his decide 
approbation... The right hon. gentleman 
seemed, to, haye seen, the claims ofthe 
Catholics in a new light that evening. ;, for 
in, all.,the, dgbates on the Catholic.quep. 
tion. before, he had thought proper to, pre; 
serve, an. inviolable silence. ; But 30, iM 
consistent,was ,he,, that while, he,madea 
most brijkiant exertion, his yote went; 
negative! his argument,, The, right, hom 
gentleman, had thought proper. to say, thet 
he.would give, his negative, to, the presen 
motion, because, jt ,,went,.to condemn. te 
Irish, goyernment.,. Admitting that. hg 
government had: had law on, their,side, | 
would say, that. they, had. .taken, rue 
effectual means of.inflaming apd. disafi 
ing the Irish people. ,But he had heard 
from the first law authorities in this couns 
try, that the government had really acted 
quite contrary to the law. . The system! 
sending, delegates, was the natural const; 
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quence of what had been -so often “stated 
in parliament, namely, that those ‘friends® 
to the Catholics who brought forward their” 

etition, did not speak ‘the sense of the’ 
Catholic body. But from the late power-' 
ful and strong expressions of the senti- 
ments of the Catholics, it would be found 
that they had been speaking not the senti- 
ments of a faction, but of the Irish ‘people 
in general—the expression of united Ca- 
tholic feeling. It appeared, however, that 
the government of Ireland were deter- 
mined to stifle that expression of feeling. 
The right hon. gentleman had thought 
proper to allude to him, as representing in 
a peculiar manner the Catholics. He 
wished to inform him that he had never 
arrogated to himself any such distinction, 
and that he was the representative of as 
respectable a Protestant constituency as 
any in Ireland; but he wished him not to 
think that when he said this he was‘asham- 
ed of representing the Catholics. He 
would tell him that it was his pride and 
his boast that he had the confidence of the 
Catholics. He would not at present enter 


into the particulars of the Catholic claims, 
however impressed he was with the jus- 
tice of those claims, and that there could 
be no safety to the state till the Catholics 


received unqualified admission into the 
constitution. He’ differed from the right 
hon. gentleman with regard to his cha- 
racter of the’ Irish peasantry ; for he 
contended that a more learned, enlighten- 
ed, and liberal peasantry did not exist than 
those of that country, and this assertion of 
his with respect to them, proved only, 
that he, who claimed a connection with 
that country, was, like many others of his 
countrymen, but very ill-informed with the 
state-of it. He would conclude by saying, 
that the ministry, by their infernal machi- 
nations, had’ been the means Of causing the 
Prince on the throne to bé generally re- 
probated, and of lowering him in the love 
of his subjects, and in so far might be said 
to have been guilty of the most dtabolical 
machinations. He advised them to be- 
ware of continuing such measures as might 
inflame men to seek in desperation for a 
reparation of their injuries in revolution ; 
for in the hour of revolution, every wise, 
honest, and conscientious man would 
tremble, and every wicked’ man rejoice. 
God forbid, however, that they should ever 
live to see such’times ! 

_ Mr. Peel thought there was little of con- 
ciliation either in the motion of the noble 
lord, or the speech of the hon. gentleman 
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who had just'sat' down. “The motion’ em- 
braced ‘two’ objects’; namely, to cativase 


the conditctof the Irish government, and the 
claims of the Catholics. 


The first‘ of these 
he was of opinion could not be entértained 
without its being shewn that some offence 
had been committed ; and with regard to 
the second he agreed with the ‘right hon. 
gentleman (Mr, Canning) that the prefer- 
able and most expedient mode of proce- 
dure would be, that which- the Catholics 
had chalked out for themselves, a Petition 
to the crown. With regard to the vote 
this night, it was impossible to come to it 
without having reference to what had passed 
among the Catholics during the last six - 
months. Before the House consented to 
grant their claims, they ought to see in 
what manner they were likely to exercise 
their power when acquired. ‘Then what 
necessity could be shewn for a meeting to 
such an extent as thé Catholics had ‘pro- 
jected? Was their Petition so new a 
subject ‘as to require such numbers ? 
Were their grievances so hidden in the 
earth, or the redress they sought so com- 
plicated, as to need such an assemblage 
of peers and peers’’ sons to make them 
out? But, said the hon. gentleman, they 
did this to shew that they spoke the gene- 
ral sense of the Catholic body. © Did par- 
liament ever doubt this? Certainly. not. 
They doubted, toa certain degree, that 
the number of Catholic soldiers or sailors 
would be enhanced’ by the door being 
opened to afew peers; but they nevercould 
doubt that every Catholic would be ready 
to sign a Petition claiming political power 
tothat body. Were the House, then, pre- 
pared to say, thatthe Irish government 
was wrong in resisting this act, and that 
the Catholics were right in resorting to 
these illegal means of enforcing ~ their 
claims? And this must be the consequence 
of agreeing to ‘the proposed motion. In 
his opinion, the greatest friends of the 
Catholics, even those who thought them 
entitled to unqualified emancipation, as 
well as those who thought ‘conditional 
security necessary, must vote against the 
motion. Indeed it was strange that the 
noble Jord should have risked the support 
of so many of their friends.—The hon. 
gentleman went on to argue, from lord 
Grenville’s Letter, that that noble lord 
and his friends must give it their negative > 
for that noble lord had insisted on the ne- 
cessity of maintaming the church invio- 
lable, and had even opposed the presenta- 
tion of a petition, praying for the appoints 
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ment.of a Committee, as now 
on ound of the indisposition of gov 


ment, and of the difficulties arising out of, 
the Veto. Although he would not,accuse. 


that noble lord of a pertinacious adherence 


to his opinions for years, yet he could not, 


believe that twenty months could create 
such an alteration as to induce him now to 
vote for such a Committee. What was the 
real state of the question? The law laid 
down certain securities for the Protestant 
interests, with which the Catholics were 
dissatisfied, and called for a concession of 
the whole, accusing the Protestants of 
throwing trifling obstacles in their way ; 
while, on their own part, they would not 
concede even the very littie they bad in 
their power. They, on his side, were 
accused of intelerance ; and when they 
referred, to shew the contrary, to the con- 
cessions made in 1778, 1782, and 1793, the 
Catholic advocates turned upon them, and 
said, ‘ For these very reasons you are 
bound to grant.us more.’ But would they 
tell them where they were to stop, and 
not ask to be admiited to power without 
those oaths which were deemed necessary 
to bind every other description of the sub- 
ject? It was said, you have given them 
the reality of power in the elective fran- 


chise, &c. and why do you refuse them 


the semblance ? To this he would reply, 
that it never was foreseen by those who 
framed these measures, that such an argu- 
ment could have been raised upon them ; 
and that instead of being satisfied with 
the boons for their own value, they should 
only be considered as the grounds. for 
further claims and more extended preten- 
sions. He would mention one point more 
relative to religious prejudices. It had 
been charged to gentlemen on his side of 
the House, that they had raised the cry of 
No Popery ; and a most serious charge it 
was, although altogether . unsupported, 
But he would ask, on the other hand, whe- 
ther or no pains had not been taken to in- 
flame the passions of Catholics ?, And whe- 
ther Liberty of Conscience had not been 
made the watch-word of aparty? In giving 
his vote, however, on the present occasion, 
he would by means pledge himself with 
regard to the Catholic question, but merely 
give his negative to a motion which, in 
the present instance, was at least unneces- 
gary. 
Lord George Grenville said, that in giving 
his most hearty consent to every principle 
so eloquently illustrated, and to eyery ar- 
gument so ably enforced, in the speech of 
4 
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| hissincere joy at the circumstances under 
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the noble mover, he could not: but exprety 


which the question itself was brought for, 
ward. He rejoiced at seeing a proposition 
laid before that House, which would again 
bring under its contemplation, and that of 
the country, a subject, which he was sure 
the oftener it was discussed would be the 
nearer its attainment, 1 am convinced, 
said. the noble lord, that, by the inter, 
course being uninterruptedly maintained 
between the Irish Catholics and this 
House, it will establish a mutual confidence 
between them, it will give additional 
weight to their claims, and it will give the 
surest earnest to the country of their inten. 
tion, to pursue, firmly, moderately and le 
gitimately, the great object they have in 
view. And this effect seems already ‘in 
part to be produced. A right’hon. and § 
learned gentleman (Sir John Nicholl) who 
spoke. early in the debate, seemed to take 
for granted aconviction on the part of 
the people of the impossibility of the Ca 
tholic claims ever being granted, and re 
ferred as a proof of his assertion to the 
absence of all Anti-catholic Addresses 
from your table. I will inform that right 
hon, and learned gentleman, that he will 
not have the nakedness of that table lo 

to complain of. It, is at this moment,] 
believe, matter. of notoriety, that petitions 
in favour of the admission of the Catholics 
to a-participation of rights with them- 
selves, is even now, every hour, and every 
where in Ireland, receiving the signatures 
of incalculable numbers of the Protes 
tant population of that country, clergy, as 
well as gentry and freeholders, (Hear! 
hear !) 34 

I rejoice at this period being fixed, fon 
the discussion of such a question,; , Fink 
because the Irish Catholic will see that 
from the new.shape the, question bas, a- 
sumed, the united parliament is, disposed: 
to watch with tenderness and anxiety oven 
his interests,, without being as. it were 
forced to the discussion.of them by. apett 
tion being brought up to:your tables and, 
secondly,;because that circumstances: of) 
time, circumstances of, event, but above: 
all, because. the conduct of,- the Lrish go 
vernment, itself have now. rendered..the in 
terference of parliament, imperatively é 
cessary. . And, what has the conduety 
the Irish ,government been? ,.Jt sawnt 
spirit, and I should be tempted to say 4, 
most noble and praiseworthy spirit, spreaery | 
ing itself throughout Catholic Ireland;.@ 
spirit, however, which they conceived, oF 
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affected to conceive, dangerous to our es~ 
tablishmentin that country, both of chureh 
and constitution, And how did they at- 
tempt to subdue or to destroy that spirit? 
I will not now enter into any discussion 
upon what I. should be tempted to desig- 
pate as at least, that very questionable in- 
strument in the hands of government, the 
Convention Act, I will not ask, whether 
at its enactment it were capable of those 
objects for which it was enacted, nor still 
more, whether it were now capable of 
those objects for which it has been revived, 
-and to which it has been applied. But 
certain I am, that for enforcing its power, 
and bringing it into action, the Irish go- 
vernment has placed its enforcement in 
the hands of the one person who, offi- 
cially, was, of all men in Ireland, the most 
improper for it. I mean the lord chief 
justice of that country. I will not ask, 
whether in point of fact the placing the 
lord chief justice of Ireland in the situation, 
and into the functions of a police magis- 
trate, were or were not a degradation and 
a misapplying of the high office he holds 
in that country 7’ but I will say, that the 
putting him: forward at such a moment, 
as a police magistrate, was a most absurd 
and wicked measure ; aware as the Irish 
government must have been, that the 
Catholic, resolved as “he was to perse- 
vere in the object of assembling to pre- 
pare a petition to parliament, would 
have rested the legality or illegality of 
such meetings upon the decision of a jury, 
it was thought fit to place ‘the lord chief 
Justice in the public predicament of being 
brought forward, as a delinquent, into his 
own court, at which he ought to preside, 
but upon whose bench, under such circum- 
stances, he, of course, could not even have 
attended. 

And what has, on the other hand, been 
the demeanour of the Irish Catholics ? 
Awd I will-say that, looking at the conduct 
of ‘the IrishCatholic from the first period 
of the° annuneiation of the intended en- 
forvementof the'Convention act, which I 
date from’ the period of the Irish Secre- 

| tary’s letter, dowr¥ to this moment, I can- 
not but contemplate it as having been 
such as would have enhobled the brightest 
page of ‘the political history of our 
cduntry.) “We have seen him standing 
forward, strong in the conviction of his 
power, and, I should say, strong too, 
In the justice of his cause, against the 
petulanee of a’ government, whose -vio- 
lence seems to have kept pace with its 
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impotency, We have seen him, with the 
law in his right hand; the firm assertor of 
a religion, which he believes to be the 
right one, which he knows to be the op- 
pressed one, resting his cause upon what 
he conceived its own intrinsic claims to 
respect, and’ entrusting his own fate to jus- 
tice and to his country, ‘ Methinks,” 
says Milton in an address to parliament on 
the subject of unlicenced printing, some 
time ago quoted upon a different subject 
by a noble lord now in the other House, 
“¢ Methinks I see a great and puissant na- 
“tion rousing herself like a strong man 
“ from her sleep, and shaking ber invin- 
*‘cible locks. Methinks I see her purg- 
“ing and unscaling her long abused sight 
‘at the fountain itself of heavenly tra- 
*‘diance. Whilst the whole noise of ti- 
“ morous and flocking birds, and of those, 
“too, who love the twilight, flutter about, 
“* amazed at what she means, and, in their 
“envious gabble, would prognosticate a 
“year of sects and schisms.” (Hear! 
hear !) 

Such, Sir, and in such power, do we 
now see the whole Irish nation arising 
from slumber. We now, indeed, see the 
Irish Protestant clearing from his long 
abused sight the films of prejudice which 
long overhung it, and standing forward, at 
once the champion and the advocate of 
his Catholic fellow-subjects. Why, Sir, 
to the Irish Roman Catholic, in such a 
cause, success would indeed be joy, while 
failure cannot be disgrace. Failure can- 
not be disgrace, because he will have 
looked round him, and will have seen 
much of the talent, much of the integrity, 
and much of the real political influence of 
his Protestant brethren at once the patrons 
of his hopes, the champions of his cause, 
and the partners of his defeat. And is 
this the bond which the Irish government 
has ever believed that it can either dis- 
unite or destroy? And how? By the 
revival of a long dormant and originally 
questionable act, and by the publisbiug a 
circular letter from Mr. Pole te the chief 
magistrates of the country! Why, it is 
indeed a giant whesearms you have bound 
with this thread—a thread, which may in- 
deed gall and irritate him, but which can 
not coerce his strength for one moment, 
after he himself shall have chosen to exert 
it.—The Irish government is now contend- 
ing, not with the Irish Catholics, but with 
the Irish people; she is no longer-raising 
her standard against a sect, but against a 
nation ! ' 
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It. isa principle‘ on which I believe I 
shall scarcely be contradicted, that, before 


we can make it up toour own minds to. 


oppress, or even to suspect, ‘any man, or 
body of men whatever, weou ht at least 
to ask ourselves whether we do it under 
any apprehension of immediate and great 
evil, or whether we have any hope of 
good resulting from sucha system. And 
Jet me ask the right hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site, his Majesty’s ministers, under the in- 
fluence of what possible apprehension, or 
with the hope of what possible advantage 
do they still pertinaciously adhere to a 
system which has long been the charac- 
teristic disgrace of what has been called 
their government? 

The right hon. and learned gentleman 
(sir John Nicholl) in his speech seemed to 
apprehend much danger from what he 
termed the introduction of Catholic ambi- 
tion into this House. Why, Sir, is that 
right hon. and learned gentleman not 
aware that there exist other dissentients 
from the established church besides Ro- 
man Catholics?—Nay, is he not aware 
that he is, at this moment, surrounded by 
dissentient members in every part of the 
House ?>—And does he really go so far as 
to say, that he has detected his dissenting 
friends in the habit of making, as he terms 
it, religion a stepping stone to power, of 
substituting polemical controversy, for 
parliamentary discussion? The right hon. 
and learned gentleman seemed again to rest 
much of his apprehension upon this ques- 
tion; “Is the Catholic religion changed 
since the period when the penal statutes 
against it were enacted?” As a political 
profession, Sir, Popery is most materially 
changed. We have heard much of the 
canon of the Council of Lateran, which 
gives the Papist a power of departing 
from his oath when pledged to a heretic. 
Does the right hon. and learned gentle- 
man then, in the teeth of the written and 
specific disavowal of six Roman Catholic 
Universities, still believe that the Roman 
Catholic adheres to a profligate canon, 
which every Catholic from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other has repeatedly, through 
every organ of his faith, denied, and 
which he revolts from, and laughs to scorn, 
as much as the right hon. and learned 
gentleman himself can. If he really and 
sincerely believes in this cause of appre- 
hension, the right hon. gentleman may 
take up every oath from your table, and 
burn them one after the other, for they 
are no longer any safeguard against the 
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encroachments of Popery. ‘If such @ 
position be true, the Roman Catholic may 
at‘'any moment walk into this’ House, 
swear to every one of them, take his seat, 
and vote in the united parliament; if 
false, on what rests our alarm? The right 
hon. and learned gentleman again testifies 
much apprehension at what he terms the 
physical force of four millions of Irish 
papists: why, Sir, if you are afraid’ of 
them, you have either done too much, or 
too little. You have given them arms— 
nay you have forced them to take arms— 
if you found the Irish Roman Catholic 
peasant poaching on your manor, you sent 
him to man your fleets,—if you found the 
Irish peasant at his plough, you ballotted 
him into the militia: ‘you have, then, 
given him arms ;—you have forced him to 
take arms. And I willsay, you have seen 
him use those arms, and bravely too, in 
your defence. You saw him, in the 88th 
regiment, entirely composed of Irish Ca- 
tholics, driving the French at the bayonet’s 
point from the heights of Busaco. You 
saw him again, in the 87th regiment, 
equally composed of Irish Catholics, tear- 
ing the French eagle from its staff on the 
plains of Barrosa, and it is but the other 
day, that you saw the same 87th defend- 
ing against a superior French force the 
hitherto considered untenable town ‘of 
Tarifia, and prepared to defend the 
breach with a “ living wallof men.” | You 
have, then, given him arms; you have 
taught him to use them; you have seen 
him use them; but you have not given 
him the first incentive to a soldier’s ambi-. 
tion, the hope of promotion for brave and 
honourable exertion in the duties of his 
profession. 

We have heard much, both in this 
House and out of it, of a fear that the 
number of conversions to our faith would 
be much diminished, if the Catholic reli- 
gion were admitted to the same civil rights 
with it. To answer this argument, we 
need, I think, only refer it to our own feel- 
ings, and I confess that, referring it tomy 
feelings, I should be tempted to say that, 
were | the representative of an old Roman 
Catholic family, disgusted, perhaps, with 
many of the ceremonial follies of my own 
faith, and unattached to any one of its 
polemical doctrines, no inducement under 
heaven should operate with me to make 
me desert the religion of my forefathers, 
so long as it laboured under civil incapa- 
cities, no inducement should make me 
place myself befure the gaze of my country 
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men as an object for the finger of scorn-and 
malice to point at, for the whisper of sus- 
picion to say to, “ You are the man who, 
it is possible, may have abandoned your 
religion for your interest, who may have 
deserted your God for political influence.” 
Good God, Sir, it is making our Pro- 
testant religion a stigma of disgrace to its 
proselytes; it is rendering those prose- 
lytes themselves objects of suspicion both 
to the Catholics whose faith they have 
abandoned, and to the Protestants, whose 
faith they have embraced. 

Then to what is it that we are to still 
refer the principle of exclusion which we 
see acted upon by the right hon. gentle- 
men opposite? Do they believe the Irish 
Catholic to be disaffected to our cone 
stitution? No. Do they believe him to 
be disaffected to our government? Yes. 
And Ido not conceive myself at all bound 
to apologise to the Irish Papist for so de- 
signating him. I do believe him to be 


very much disaffected to the English go- 
vernment: and that, on the best and purest 
principle of human nature ; the principle, 
namely, that renders him disgusted at sus- 
picion and indignant at restraint. 

I feel, perhaps, that I ought to apolo- 
gise to the House for having consumed 


any part of its time in endeavouring to 
illustrate points and to enforce arguments, 
which, I do believe; -have long ago been 
strongly seen and felt by almost every 
entleman that,now hears me. But, be- 
ore I sit down, let me implore the right 
hon, gentlemen opposite to-me, as they 
value. their own characters, or their coun- 
ty?s.safety, to, consider well and deeply 
the crisis which is now fast approaching 
upon them. A crisis which it will be 
heither, in, their power to avert nor to 
delay, ; A crisis at which perhaps, (what 
may God. ferbid;!) :those,,claims: which 
have hitherto: comé before you as pietitions 
may assume the shape of.demands, and of 
ernidable ones. | At which. the Irish Ca- 
ic. may nolo approach, you in the 
tone. of henbles aad vhasetonal remon- 
strance, but injthe tome! andiattitude of 
Menace and défiange..)  esyqai avi 
And. let me, ‘implores those:.tight: hon; 
gentlemen, to consider well. and deeply, 
at such, a crisis, the advice whigh it will 
then be their duty to give ta the. Prince 
Regent, An advice, on which will,J.am 
Convinced, depend this alternative... Whe- 
ther. by the adoption of at once @ magna- 
hiMous, an) enlightened, and an honest 
Policy, they will enable him to conciliate 
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to himself for. ever the, affections of a 
brave, a naturally loyal and affectionate 
people, or whether, by still counselling 
him to an adherence to that system which 
they long. recommended to his royal 
father, they will place him in the predica- 
ment I am sure he will then be placed in, 
that of himself lighting the torch of civil 
discord between these countries, the plung- 
ing them both in a state of horrid.and 
hopeless civil war, that of being obliged 
to hoist his standard at the head-of eleven 
millions of his subjects, and lead them 
forth to political, if not to actual contest, 
against the remaining five. (Hear! hear!) 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, agreed in every 
thing which had fallen from the right hon. 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Canning), 
and felt as enthusiastic as himself in the 
cause of the Roman Catholics. He could 
not pretend to add any thing to the speech 
of the right hon. gentleman, and merely 
meant to state, that the right of petitioning 
had not been infringed, and that the Irish 
government had done every thing in their 
power to avoid coming to extremities 
with the Irish Catholics. For this reason 
he wished the House to go into the Com- 
mittee. 

Sir Arthur Pigott wished to know when 
it was supposed the time would arrive that 
might be proper for granting the claims 
of the Catholics? His right hon. and 
learned friend (Sir J. Nicholl) had said 
that when the Irish people were educated, 
when they were conducted from ignorance 
to knowledge, and from turbulence toorder, 
that would be the period for taking the 
subject into consideration. For his part, 
as he did not pretend to dive into futurity, 
he could not be supposed to know exactly 
when, that.time might come; but really 
he had no very great hope that he should 
ever live tosee the period when, accord- 
ing to the ideas of his right hon. and 
learned friend, it might be advisable to 
take the claims of the Catholics of Ireland 
into, consideration. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who followed his right hon. and 


| leatned friend in the debate, and whose 


brilliant and animated speech no one 
could, admire. more than himself, had 
urged the. Catholic..claims with giant 
strength, but after putting to flight ai! the 
arguments of the opponents of those 
claims, and dispersing them like chaff 
hefore the wind, the right hon. gentleman 
did at last. conclude—* Oh, conclusion 
most lame and impotent !’’—-that because 
his hon: friend (Mr. Hutchinson) had 
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given hotice of a motion on the subject of 
the Union in March next, he could not 
enter into the consideration of the state of 
Treland at present !—-The right hon. ‘gen- 


tleman had also stated that when the mo- | 


tion before the House was disposed of 
—and there could be little doubt of the 
way in which it would be disposed of— 
that then the subject would be fit for the 
consideration of the executive govern- 
ment; and that afterwards, when all pre- 
jadices were subdued and when all irrita. 
tion had subsided, he should think it the 
time to come forward and give the propo- 
sition his concurrence. Thus he (sir A. 
P.) was left in altogether as hopeless a 
situation by the right hon. gentleman as 
by his right hon. and learned friend; for 
he could not, nor could any man foresee 
the period of that golden age when preju- 
dices should totally disappear from the 
éarth.—In a question so important to the 
vital interests of the country he should 
have concluded that no time ought to 
be lost, and that no compliance with the 
wishes of any court—no supposed conside- 
ration of what might be agreeable to this 
or to that quarter—would be allowed to 
have weight with parliament. He thought 
it was their duty fully to enquire into the 
present alarming state of Ireland, and into 
the nature and consequences of the mea- 
sures of his Majesty’s government there, 
which in his opinion required much expla- 
nation and justification. Jt was with 
great satisfaction that he saw the right 
hon. gentleman who was minister for Ire- 
land, and must therefore be supposed to 
have originated and conducted those mea- 
sures, in his place; for it was that right 
hon. gentleman’s duty to explain the way 
in which Ireland had been driven from the 
quiet situation in which it was before the 
enterprises of the Irish government, into 
its present state of dangerous agitation.— 
If his Majesty’s ministers would conde- 
scend te name any time at which they 
would be disposed to enter into the ques- 
tion—if they would say in fifteen days for 
instance—he would not object to the de- 
lay (although he should certainly think 
that even that was too great a postpone- 
ment of such an important consideration) 
but they would say no such thing; and 
he was persuaded that at the expiration of 
any given period ‘his Majesty’s ministers 
would be as little disposed to consent to 
the discussion of the question as at the 
present moment. It was therefore cruelly 
tifling with the feelings of the Catholics 
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to play off this political pantomime 
them; tosay to them “ your claims ay 
fit to be received, but they are not fit 
be now received;” and to point out tp 
them no precise period at which thej 
case might be taken into consideration, 
But as his Majesty’s ministers did not 
think proper to point out any time a 
which the Catholic claims might be taken 
into consideration; it was for the Hous 
to consider the subject themselves 
consider if it was fit to be entertaimed 
at any time; and if fit to be entertained 
at all, why it was not fit to be entertained 
now. What was the situation of the em 
pire? Was it safe that things should te. 
main in their present state? The Union 
had been the occasion of feeding the Ca 
tholics—he could not say with promises, 
but certainly with expectations of succes, 
Notwithstanding all that had been said 
of what had been done by the legis 
lature for the Catholics, the fact was that 
excepting some little regulations of trade, 
nothing had been done for them since the 
year 1793; the act of which year contain. 
ed a long list of offices from which Catho. 
lics were to be excluded. In 1801, at the 
period of the Union, it was held out tothe 
Catholics that all local prejudices against 
them would be removed by transferring 
the question to a united parliament, from 
whose impartial justice they would’ obtain 
that relief for their grievances for which 
they had hitherto sought in vain. Bit 
from 1801 to 1812—during that long pe 
riod of 11 years—in what situation wer 
the Catholics of Ireland? They were like 
subjects out of the pale of the constitution; 
their case could not be taken into conside- 
ration for a reason so well known to every 
person in the House that it was superie 
ous to allude more forcibly to it. Daring 
that period they had been more like out- 
casts than subjects. . Subject no doult 
they were to the legislature ; o wert 
subject to the payment of taxes, but all 
consideration of their complaints wa 
waved. The only consolation which any 
good subject could feel amidst his diswes 
for the unhappy state of his Majesty, w# 
that the consideration of the grievances d 
Ireland was thereby opened to parliament, 
and that the functions of the legislatutt 
which had so long been suspended, needa 
longer be so; for it was quite impossi 
and indeed would be as absurd as false, 
suppose, that the august person who noW 
administered the government of the realist 
did not feel himself free to listen tot 
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advice of parliament on that, as well as on 
any other question of national importance. 
There had formerly been some obstacles 
about a coronation oath, or seme nonsense 
of that sort; as if an oath imposed by the 
legislature on the executive magistrate 
was for ever to prevent the legislature 
itself from making such provisions as 
the good of the nation appeared to them 
to require! According to this absurd 
doctrine, the supreme will of the legis- 
lature, consisting of King, Lords, and 
Commons, was to be fettered and entirely 
suspended in consequence of an oath 
which the same legislature had fornrerly 
prescribed! He repeated that it was one 
of the consolations which they had in the 
present afflicted state of the sovereign, 
that they were now at liberty to enter 
fully into the discussion of this great and 
important subject. As to presenting Pe- 
titions by delegation, he must state, that 
ever since the year 1757, before the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland had the miserable privi- 
lege of reclaiming a little bog, or possess- 
ing an acre of arable-land, (unless at,a 
certain distance from a town), they had 
been accustomed to present their petitions 
by committee-men of their own choice. 
These committee-men had at all times ne- 
gociated with government on. the subject 
of their petitions, and had frequently been 
introduced to his Majesty by his secretary 
of state. In the very year 1793, when 
this Convention Act was passed, an act of 
Parliament was also passed, granting far- 
ther privileges to the Catholics, and stating 
in the very preamble of it ‘ their peace- 
‘ able and loyal demeanour.’ It therefore 
certainly could not have been against them 
that this act was intended, and yet, from 
the duke of Bedford’s government of Ire- 
land, in 1757, down to that time, they had 
always been in the habit of acting by de- 
legation through representatives and Com- 
mittee-men. An act of parliament was 
always best explained by the history of 
the circumstances which gave rise to it; 
and it was very well known what gave oc- 
casion to the statute in question. In the 
year 1793 there was a convention of dele- 
gates for the province of Ulster that met 
at Dungannon, and assumed all the autho- 
tity of another parliament. No one sub- 
ject connected with politics escaped them ; 
peace and war, grievances and reform, 
were the subjects of their deliberation, 
and they at last camie to resolutions, which 
Went to change the whole constitution of 
the country. “After sitting for some time, 
(VOL. x +) 
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they invited a more general convention to 
meet at Athlone, delegated from all parts 
ofthe country, and for similar purposes. 
It was under these circumstances that the 
Convention Act was passed; but so far 
from that statute having any Committee 
of Catholics for its object, there was ac- 
tually such a committee sitting in Dublin 
at the time when it was framed, and in full 
and frequent communication with govern- 
ment. 

In the next place, what were the pro- 
visions of this act? Why its object was 
to prevent the election of persons to un- 
lawful assemblies, ‘ under the pretence of 
‘ preparing petitions, &c.’ Now the ob- 
vious meaning of ‘ pretence’ was, that 
something was meant to be concealed by 
these delegates; that they met together 
under false allegations ; not for the pur- 
pose of preparing petitions, but for a very 
different object. But was there any proof 
that the Catholics had not met precisely 
for the purpose of petitioning ? ‘and if so, 
how, by any fairness of reasoning, could 
the statute in question be presumed to ap- 
ply tothem? The act then went on to 
prohibit the assembling of any persons 
pretending to represent any county, city, 
or borough, other than the Commons in 
parliament assembled ; and this obviously 
applied to the self-called Convention of 
Dungannon. The parliament of Ireland 
did not mean to trench on the right of pe- 
titioning ; but they knew, that under the 
pretence of petitioning, other illegal mea- 
sures might be cloaked and covered, which 
it was expedient to prevent. Whenever 
the bona fide purpose of any set of indivi- 
duals was to present a petition for the re- 
dress of grievances, to them the act would 
not apply ; and therefore the framers of 
the act introduced a proviso to satisfy the 
most fastidious, that it should operate as 
an eternal prohibition of any attempt to 
obstruct or impede the exercise of the 
right of petitioning. Was any privy 
council, then, or any court of Justice, en- 
titled so to construe the act as to restrict 
or impede this right? Certainly not. The 
Catholic Committee had been sitting from 
time to time, from. 1793 to 1810, for the 
purpose of preparing and presenting peti- 
tions, and it never occurred to any but the 
present ingenious government of Ireland 
to interrupt them. But then it was said, 
the act did not disqualify individual Ca- 
tholics from petitioning; but only com- 
mittee-men from counties. How incon- 
sistent was this! It was quite natural for 

(2 0) 
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the Catholics to wish their petition to be 
drawn up by a numerous committee, in 
order that numbers of people might after- 
wards sign it, and it might come with all 
the weight which numbers could give it. 
Some men were better at stating a griev- 
ance than others, different grievances would 
of course occur to different individuals, and 
hence arose the necessity of appointing 
committee-men or agents, to draw up their 
petition in such a form as was likely to 
meet with general concurrence. Let the 
House consider in support of his argument 
the lastclause of the statute of 1796, to pre- 
vent seditious assemblies (which he quoted) 
with the view of impressing on themselves 
the inestimable value of that right of peti- 
tioning, which ministers wished to abridge 
if not to destroy. Adverting to the pro- 
clamation issued by the Irish government 
in July last, authorising any magistrates to 
enter the Catholic meetings therein men- 
tioned, and disperse them, he would assert, 
that the magistrates had not a right to in- 
terfere but in cases of treason, felony, or 
breach of the peace. The offence for 
which the Catholic Committee were ar- 
raigned, was in the aet itself a misde- 
meanour; and that could only be pro- 
ceeded against by ex officio information, or 


by presentment of the grand jury, to be 
tried in a court of oyer and terminer. 
He therefore doubted extremely, the lega- 
lity of the authority which the procla- 
mation gave the magistrates to commit 
the persons who assembled in Liffey-street 


chapel. He doubted much, either the au- 
thority of government to issue, or thatof the 
magistrates to obey such an order; and, 
indeed, he did not believe that one magis- 
trate had acted upon it. It was just cause 
also for complaint, that the informations 
against the members of the Catholic Com- 
mittee had been laid before the lord chief 
justice, that he was the person who had 
been applied to, when there were SOO other 
magistrates in Ireland who could have 
served the purpose as well. He thought 
this, to say the least of it, indecorous ; 
and one reason for his thinking so was, in 
the language held by the right hon. gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Pole) last year, 
“ because if any of these persons were 
brought to trial, he, the chief justice, must 
have presided on the occasion, and every 
stain on the administration of justice ought 
to be avoided.”” No person was less i - 
posed than he to throw out reflections on 
the administration of justice: but really 
he thought, that the chief justice of Ire- 
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land ought not to have been employed to 
issue a warrant against these persons, t 
was essential to the purity of justice, tha 
no communication should take place be 
tween him and the crown on the subject 
of judicial matters; and it would at least 
have been decent, that one of the man 
police magistrates whom government had 
at their disposal in Dublin, should haye 
been employed inhis stead. Had a simi, 
lar application been made under similar 
circumstances, to the lord chief justice of 
the court of King’s-bench, in England, he 
(sir A. P.) was persuaded that that noble 
and learned lord would have refused to 
grant his warrant. _ In saying this, he by 
no means intended to throw any impute 
tion on the individual, the accuracy of 
whose conduct he had been questioning, 
For all those who were appointed to ad. 
minister justice, he had a sincere respect, 
but he had a most important duty to. dis. 
charge, that of a member of the English 
and Irish parliament, which called upon 
him to protest against any irregular pro. 
ceeding on the part of the judicature, if 
it Might not indeed be stigmatized witha 
more unwelcome term. All these circum- 
stances furnished reasons for going into an 
enquiry into the causes which had dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Ireland, and that 
at a time when his Majesty’s indisposition 
had placed the Prince Regent in power, 
from whose gracious and benignant dispo- 
sition the Catholics of Ireland had just 
reason to expect so much. Was it no 
impediment to the sacred right of pe- 
titioning, to say, that all the Irish Catho- 
lics, however scattered, must meet toge- 
ther in aggregate bodies, and not appoint 
committees out of the most intelligent of 
their number? And was it by rendering 
necessary the assemblage of such large 
bodies of men, that government thought 
they would best prevent the occurrence of 
riots, tumults, and disorders in Ireland? 
Was it the design of ministers to implicate 
the Prince Regent in their proceedings 
against Ireland? If so, he trusted they 
would be effectually disappointed. He 
should certainly give his most hearty a 
sent to the motion of his noble friend. 


Mr. Wellesley Pole spoke as follows : | 


Mr. Speaker; if I had not recollected 
what passed last year, whien the measures 
of the Irish government were discussed in 
this House, I should have been surprised 
that, upon a question, which certainly 1s 
brought forward with a view to censulé 
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that government, those gentlemen most 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, those 
great leaders on the other side, should have 
so long remained silent. In truth, Sir, I 
came down this day expecting that the 
righthon. and learned gentleman opposite 
to me, (Mr. Ponsonby) or some of his 
friends, would have risen early in the de- 
bate to prefer those charges which it was 
understood they intended to make against 
the Irish administration. They have, 
however, thought proper to pursue ano- 
ther course ; the hon. and learned gentle- 
man who has just sat down has been put 
forward, and the part he has played in 
what he has. been pleased to call this 
‘political pantomime’ has completely 
succeeded. By the direct and general 
accusation which he has so broadly made 
against the Irish administration, he has 
rendered it necessary for me to rise and 
address the House, before the charges 
were made by those by whom I expected 
to be attacked, and to whom I wished to 
have replied. Knowing, however, that 


the cause which I have to support is a 
good one, and that the Irish government 
has only performed its duty, in acting as 
it has done, I feel the less regret at the 
task which has devolved upon me, of pro- 
ceeding to vindicate their conduct, and 


my own, under all the disadvantages that 
I may have to contend with from the mode 
in which the attack has been conducted. 
Ishall commence the observations which 
I have to submit to the House by stating, 
that notwithstanding the guarded manner, 
ia which the noble lord has brought for- 
ward his motion, (a manner, undoubtedly, 
as creditable to his abilities as to his taste), 
and notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the hon. gentlemen opposite me, I shall 
consider the motion as a direct attack 
upon the conduct of the duke of Richmond. 
_ The question naturally divides itself 
into two distinct parts, viz. the intended 
censure upon the conduct of the Irish go- 
vernment, and the consideration of the 
Catholic question. In defending the con- 
duct of the Irish government, I must ob- 
serve, that, during the whole course of 
last summer, every possible effort, every 
factious art was used to mislead the people 
of Ireland, and of this country, by con- 
founding what was called the Catholic 
question, with the measures to which the 
lord lieutenant has been compelled to have 
Tecourse inorder to maintain the public 
tranquillity. With the yiew which the 
lord lieutenant took of the situation of the 
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state of Ireland, and with the measures 
which it was necessary to adopt, the ques- 
tion of the Catholic claims had nothing 
todo. The lord lieutenant thought that 
his duty consisted in maintaining the laws 
of the land, in enforcing obedience to 
those laws ; and in taking care that equal 
justice was administered to all classes of 
his Majesty’s subjects whom he was ap- 
pointed to govern, and I can assure the 
House, that the lord lieutenant and his ad- 
visers found they had quite enough todo in 
performing those duties, without entering 
into abstract speculations about altering 
the constitution. The lord lieutenant and 
his advisers felt that it was not their duty 
to enter into the merits of the Catholic 
question ; they thought it was not proper 
for them to give any opinion upon that 
subject. They felt also, that it was their 
duty to take care that no impediment 
should be thrown in the way of any of his 
Majesty’s subjects of whatever class or 
denomination, who wished to bring for- 
ward any claims they might have to urge, 
or to petition for the redress of any griev- 
ance under which they might labour, pro- 
vided it was done in a legal and constitu- 
tional manner. It is necessary to state 
this, and to press it strongly on the atten- 
tion of the House, because there is no art 
that faction could use, no exertion that 
the most active agents could employ, no 
misrepresentation that invention could 
frame, that have not been resorted to, and 
propagated to impress a belief upon the 
minds of the people of both countries, that 
the object of the Irish government was, 
not to enforce obedience to the laws, not 
to maintain public tranquillity, but to 
throw impediments in the way of the Ca- 
tholics petitioning, and to prevent them 
from claiming what they conceived to be 
their rights, or stating what they cousidered 
to be their grievances. 

Before I proceed to the consideration 
of that part of the conduct of the Irish 
government which more immediately 
claims the attention of the House, I must 
beg leave to allude very shortly to what 
passed Jast session. The House cannot 
have forgotten the Circular. Letter* which 
was issued, about which so much had 
been said, and which had given rise to so 
much wit. That letter was certainly 
issued in my name, but it was framed and 
drawn up, as I stated at the time, by the 
law officers of the crown. I am far from 





* See Vol. 19, p. 1. 
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wishing to disclaim any responsibility 
which belongs to me, for any part that I 
took in that transaction; but I cannot 
help lamenting, that when a solemn in- 
strument had been issued by the govern- 
ment, it should, for bad purposes, have 
been turned into ridicule, and represented 
as the hasty composition of an arrogant 
man. ‘That letter, when it was discussed 
in this House last session, underwent a 
solemn investigation. I remember the 
motion of the right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman opposite to me, (Mr. Ponsonby)* 
on the subject, and I feel, that I ought to 
call the attention of the House particularly 
to it, because I mean to build an argument 
upon it, which will be of material conse- 
quence in the consideration of the present 
question. 

The right hon. and learned gent., upon 
that occasion, objected to the proceedings 
of the Irish government on three grounds : 

First, Thai it was impolitic to have re- 
course to the Conveniion act at the time 
and under the circumstances the Irish go- 
vernment attempted to enforce it. 

Secondly, That if the Irish government 
felt it absolutely necessary to act upen 
the law, they ought to have proceeded by 
way of proclamation, instead of issuing a 
circular letter. ; 

Thirdly, That the Convention act only 
attached upon those who had attended 
the meetings described, voted, and acted, 
but that, in the Circular Letter, the magis- 
trates were called upon to arrest, and hold 
to bail those who attended, or voted, or 
acted. These were the objections taken 
by the right hon. and learned gentleman, 
but it never was asserted by him, that the 
construction, which the Irish government 
had put upon the act of parliament, was 
not the true and legal construction, and 
that the law was inapplicable to meetings 
of the description in question. {Here 
Mr. Ponsonby manifested some dissent 
from Mr. Pole’s statement.} 1 am cons 
vinced that am correct in my assertion, 
and I have no doubt, that I shall be able 
to convince the House, and even the right 
hon. and learned gentleman, that my re- 
collection upon the subject is accurate. 
The right hon. and learned gentleman 
had, as Ihave before stated, contended 
that the Circular Letter was wrong in as- 
serting, that any person who attended: or 
voted, or acted at any of the meetings 
alluded to, were guilty of a misdemeanor, 
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because he said, inthat case any person who 
attended innocently, without taking any 
art in the business, or who even attended 
r the purpose of ures: the meeting, 
might be arrested and held to bail, If 
Iam wrong in my recollection upon this 
subject, if the right hon. and learned gen. 
tleman really did doubt the legality of 
the proceedings of the Irish government, 
I should be glad to know how it happened, 
that he merely. contented himself with 
moving for papers, and that he never 
brought forward any specific motion 
against the Irish government for acti 
illegally ? Was it not: most strange re 
unaccountable, if the right hon. and 
learned gentleman and his friends on the 
other side thought that the Irish gover. 
ment had acted illegally upon that occa 


‘sion, that not one of them had felt it ne 


cessary to bring the matter before the 
House, although it sat for months after the 
discussion I allude to?—Sir, I must also 
observe, that in the long discussions which 
afterwards took place on the Catholic 
Petition, throughout the whole of that 
debate, not a syllable was uttered against 
the conduct of the Irish government. | If 
the gentlemen opposite thought that the 
government had acted illegally, surely 
upon that occasion they would have men 
tioned it. I attended the House during 
that debate for the purpose of defending 
the Irish government, if any attack had 
been made upon it; but not one word re 
specting the illegality of the proceeding 
was mentioned by any gentleman on the 
other side of the House. But, Sir, I 
must mention one more circumstance, 
which will put the matter out. of all 
doubt: an hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House (Mr. Hutchinson) gave 
notice, last session, of a motion to repeal 
the Convention act: that hon. gentle 
man, however, did not bring it forward; 
and in stating his reason for not doing 9 
he praised the Irish government for the 
leniency of their conduct, and said he 
was glad to find that they did not mean 
to enforce that law. I felt it my duty te 
undeceive him;—I got up and desired 
that he would not forego his motion on 
that ground. I told him that the opinion 
of the Irish government remained una 
tered; and that if the lord lieutenant 
saw the same reason for putting the law 
in foree that his grace had before seen, 
he would undoubtedly do so.* Not 


— 
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withstanding this declaration on my part, 
the hon. member did not press his mo- 
tion, Thus the matter stood at the end 
of last session. When, therefore, I ree 
turned to Ireland, I contend that the Irish 
government had a right to feel with 
erfect confidence that their conduct was 
approved of by this House, not only that 
they enjoyed such approbation, but that 
there was no idea entertained by any 
man in it, that their construction of the 
law was not a just and correct one. 
Every man in Ireland was acquainted 
with what had passed in this House. in 
the last session; every man knew that 
the conduct of the Irish government had 
met with the approbation of parliament, 
and knew also that the legality of that 
conduct had not been questioned by 
a single individual. Under these cir- 
cumstances, could I possibly have ima- 
gined, not only that the legality of that 
conduct would now have been ques- 
tioned, but that the government should 
be accused with having taken the peo- 
ple of Ireland by surprise? Surprise! 
after every part of the conduct of the 
Trish government had been fully dis- 
cussed; after every man in Ireland had 
been made acquainted with the detail, 
and with the result of these discussions, 
and after the public declarations which I 
had made in this House, that it was the 
firm determination of the government to 
enforce the Convention act, if the Com- 
mittee again had recourse to their for- 
mer measures. 

{ shall certainly not fatigue the House 
by going into a detail of all the circum- 
stances and events which gave rise to 
the Circular Letter of last year.—I shall 
not repeat the statement which I was 
under the necessity of making of the 
whole conduct of the Catholic Commit- 
tee.—I shall not repeat all the intempe- 
rate and inflammatory language which 
was used in that Committee, and with 
which the factious prints in Dublin were 
daily filled, because, I trust, that the sub- 
ject is still fresh in the recollection of 
the members of this House: it will be 
sufficient for me to rentind gentlemen, 
that the assembly called the Catholic 
Committee was formed in 1793, was re- 
Vived in 1809, and in 1810 it was again 
re-established. 

It has been repeatedly asked, why, if 
the Irish government entertained such 
an opinion of the conduct of the Catholic 
Committee, they had not interfered be- 
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fore? Why, if their conduct and their 
language had been so intemperate and 
so inflammatory, the government had not 
sooner resorted to the powers they were 
invested with,-to put a stop to such pro- 
ceedings? The answer which I before 
gave, and which I shail now give, was 
the trueone. The Irish government was 
anxious to treat the whole Catholic body 
with lenity, and to administer the law in 
the spirit in which it ought to be admi- 
nistered, with tenderness; and, although 
the lord lieutenant was aware that the 
assembly was unlawful, yet, being com- 
posed of Catholics, he did not proceed 
against them as he would have preceeded 
against any other of the King’s subjects. 
The lord lieutenant hoped that the for- 
bearance which was thus manifested, 
would produce a proper effect; that the 
loyal and well disposed part of the Ca- 
tholic body would be able to counteract 
the efforts, and repress the violence of 
those who were endeavouring to excite 
dissatisfaction and irritation; the lord 
lieutenant saw the danger, but hoped it 
would be temporary, and therefore ad- 
stained from interfering as long as he 
could consistently with the general tran- 
quillity of the country. This was the 
plain and true reason why the govern- 
ment of Ireland did not interfere before ; 
and yet they were to be accused of 
intolerance towards the Catholics, of 
treating them with harshness, of taking 
them by surprize, and of acting ille. 
gally, in order to prevent them from pe- 
titioning. 

Having stated the motives by which 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland had been 
actuated, I shall now proceed to say a 
few words upon whet has fallen from 
the ‘hon. and learned gentleman” who 
spoke last. That hon. and Jearned gene 
tleman is completely mistaken in what 
he has said respecting the causes which 
led to the passing of the Convention 
act, and the object which it had in view. 
He must be wholly unacquainted with all 
the circumstances relative to that act, if 
he supposes that it was meant to apply 
to any one class or denomination of ‘peo- 
ple whatever. The meaning of the act 
is distinct; its application is general, 
without any regard to Protestants or Ca- 
tholics. It was enacted just before the 
Convention proposed to be held at Ath- 
lone. I have heard a great deal said 
about the existence of Catholic Com- 
mittees ever since the year 1757, and 
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that now, for the first time, the. Irish go- 
vernment had interposed its authority to 
suppress them. If the hon. and learned 
gent. supposed that the committees of for- 
mer times, to which he alluded, were simi- 
lar to the committees of 1809 and 1819, in 
Dublin, he is completely ignorant of the 
country of which he is speaking. There 
was not a single point of similarity be- 
tween these committees; they differed 
in formation, in character, in proceedings, 
in object ; in short, they were as different 
as the imagination could conceive. If 
any doubt is entertained on this subject, 
I can produce such proofs of the radical, 
essential difference between the com- 
mittees of former days and the one which 
is now unfortunately the subject of dis- 
cussion, as must, if party feeling has 
not banished every sentiment of candour 
from the opposite benches, convince those 
gentlemen of the injustice, as well as 
the absurdity, of making the compa- 
rison. 

I will not enter into a detailed account 
of the proceedings or of the debates of 
the assembly calling itself the Catholic 
Committee.—I did so, in some degree, last 
year. It will be sufficient to say, that the 
Catholic Committee debated every topic 
that could irritate, inflame, or mislead the 
public mind; that the columns of the 
newspapers were filled with their factious 
harangues and proceedings; that they 
aped all the forms of Parliament; that 
they had their committees and their sub- 
committees ; their committee of griev- 
ances; in a word, that they affected to 
be, and assumed the tone of, a Convention 
representing the whole Catholic popula- 
tion of Ireland. They had even carried 
their proceedings to such an extent, that 
they themselves were sensible of the dan- 
gerous lengths to which they were going. 
I will mention an anecdote, to shew the 
sense they themselves entertained of their 
own proceedings. Duringone of the vio- 
lent debates which took place in the Com- 
mittee, after some language of a peculiarly 
inflammatory and seditious nature had 
been used, one of the members called out 
to a person who was taking notes, and said, 
«« We are going too far, you had better not 
take that down.”’ The note-taker replied, 
«I thought so myself, and had already 
shut my book.” Such was the character 
of the proceedings of this Committee be- 
fore government interfered. When I 
state this, need_it be asked what it was 
that caused the-Circular Letter ?—If the 

4 
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question is asked, I answer, it was because; 
not satisfied with debating and keepi 
the whole country ina ferment, they ix 
sued a circular letter in the name of their 
secretary, Mr. Hay, the object of which 
was to augment their numbers by ten re. 
presentatives from each county. It. was 
then that the government of Ireland fel 
that it could not consistently, with its dut 
tothe public, adhere any longer to its sys 
tem of forbearance, and that they were 
bound, if they meant to preserve the tran. 
quillity of the country, to interfere. 

It has been said, I understand, in ano. 
ther place, that the Irish Government, last 
year, interfered just at the moment that 
the Committee was about to augment its 
numbers, by the accession of ten respect. 
able persons from each county, who would 
have repressed the violence of the others, 
Was that the fact? Lord Ffrench had, in 
consequence of the violence of their pro. 
ceedings, seceded from them ;—and had 
used the emphatic expression, “ Ireland 
is sick of this business; do you mean to 
érect yourselves into a perpetual parlia. 
ment?”’ Lord Fingall had also seceded 
from them, and it was the remnant, whose 
violence had disgusted these noble lords 
and the moderate part of the Catholic 
body, that issued this circular letter. This 
was the plain and simple state of the case; 
and .J cannot avoid saying, that it is a 
pity, when gentlemen take so much pains 
to vilify government, they do not take 
equal pains to ascertain the facts upon 
which they found their slanders. 

I will not dwell farther upon the pro- 
ceedings of last year.—I will only state, 
that we had hoped, that the lenity with 
which we acted, would have been met by 
a corresponding conduct on the part of 
the Catholic Committee. I must observe, 
however, that the fate of the duke of 
Richmond, and of those who had the ho- 
nour of advising him, is rather hard. 
They endeavoured to prevent the mis- 
chief which they saw was likely to ensue} 
they determined not to allow the Commit. 
tee to assemble; they intended to stop 
the elections, and they did stop them; 
the ten persons which were ordered to be 
returned from each county last year, 10 
point of fact, never did assemble; 
yet, because the Irish Government thought 
it proper to permit small bodies of the 
Committee to meet without molestation, 
it was immediately said, that they had 
abandoned the measures which they had. 


rashly undertaken, and that the.Catholic 
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Committee had triumphed over them. 
Because, however, the government have 
now thought proper to interfere with 
meetings that were likely to become dan- 
erous to the tranquillity of the country, 
the epithets of madness, folly, intem- 

rance, and intolerance, were imme- 
diately applied to them. With what jus- 
tice those epithets had been so applied, 
I will leave to the candour of the House to 
determine.—When we saw danger, we 
acted; when we saw the public tranquil- 
lity menaced, we interfered to preserve 
it;—when we thought there was no dan- 
ger, we suffered the Committee. to pro- 
ceed, in the hope that they would find out 
their error, and that they would not per- 


sistin a system pregnant with such gene-' 


ral mischief.» 

I now come:to that part where it is ne- 
cessary that.I should enter into a detail of 
the measures. of the Irish government, 
which have called forth the animadversions 
of the hon. and learned gentleman. When 
Ireturned to my duty in Ireland, it wasim- 
possible for me not to consider, that parlia- 
ment had sanctioned the conduct of the 
Irish government, and that the lord lieute- 


~ nant would be fully warranted in proceed- 


ing as he had formerly done, if the neces- 
sity of the case, in his judgment, required it. 
Ishall now proceed, with the leave of 
the House, to state the circumstances that 
led to the proclamation as shortly as I can ; 
and detail, with the most unreserved can- 
dour, all the subsequent proceedings of 
the Irish government. On the 9th of 
July last, an aggregate meeting of the Ca- 
tholics was held in Dublin ; at this meet- 
ing certain Resolutions were entered into. 
With the permission of the House, I will 
state what was the nature of those Resolu- 
tions, and in what they differed from those 
passed in the preceding January. By the 
Resolutions of the 24th of May, 1809, re- 
adopted in 1810, it was resolved, « that 
the noblemen and gentlemen are not re- 
Presentatives of the Catholic body, or any 
portion thereof, or shall they assume or 
pretend to be representatives of the Ca- 
tholic body, or any portion thereof.” 
When I was arguing this question last 


year, I stated, that there was enough in 


this Resolution to afford a ground for be- 
lief that the Catholics had the Convention 


act in their mind, and that they would not 
Violate it. But, on the 9th of J uly last, 
the meeting, aware of the construction of 
the Convention act, aware of all the agita- 
tion that had been excited in Ireland, 
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aware of the opinion expressed by parlia- 
ment upon the subject, and aware of the 
declared determination of the Irish govern- 
ment not to suffer the continuance of such 
practices; the meeting, aware of all these 
things, resolved, (leaving out the Resolu- 
tion which I have just read, disclaiming 
all representation,) “ that the Committee 
should be re-appointed, and that the said 
Committee should consist of the Catholic 
peers of Ireland, of their eldest sons, of 
the Catholic baronets of Ireland, of the 
prelates of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Church,” (appointed then for the first 
time,) “ of ten persons from each county 
in Ireland, and of five persons from each 
parish in Dublin, and the survivors of the 
‘delegates of 1793.” This was the mode 


+ in which the aggregate meeting of the 


Catholic body, with lord Fingall at their 
head, thought proper to proceed—the very 
persons against whom it was said, that the 


Irish government had acted with intem- 


perance and intolerance; and, as if they 
were determined to remove every doubt 
that might by possibility exist of their 
real intentions, they determined that, un- 
til the new Committee should be as- 
sembled, “‘ the management of the Ca- 
tholic affairs should be confided to the 
Catholic peers, baronets, and survivors of 
the delegates of 1793.’ This was the 
first time, as I have already stated, that 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
had ever been appointed to constitute a 
part of sucha Committee. The meeting 
thus constituted would have amounted to 
about 473 persons. This convention of 
the three estates of the Roman Catholic 
body, (for a more complete convention of 
these estates it was impossible to con- 
Ceive,) was appointed to meet in Dublin. 
I will fairly own, that when the lord lieu- 
tenant, and those who had the honour of 
advising him, saw those Resolutions, they 
were struck with the danger that might 
result from them. They felt that it was 
a melancholy thing, that a man of lord 
Fingall’s rank and character, should lend 
himself to such proceedings, particularly 
after what he had witnessed the year be- 
fore, when he found that all his attempts 
were vain to repress the violence and fac- 
tious language manifested in the debates, 
and when he found that their proceedings 
were of so dangerous a nature, as to render 
it necessary for him to secede. The go- 
vernment felt also, that in consequence of 
the Resolutions to which I have adverted, all 
those persons who had distinguished them- 
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selves in the Old Committee for their vio- 
lence and turbulence; who had exerted 
themselves with the greatest assiduity and 
zeal to promote general irritation and dis- 
content, would be members of the New 
Committee; and in fact, there was not 
a@ man, no, not a single man, who had 
ever made a factious speech in the Old 
Committee, who was not chosen to form a 
part of the new. This Committee, then, 
with the advantage, if I may use the ex- 
pression, of all the experienced advocates 
of faction of the Old Committee, and all 
the strength which would be derived from 
the members that were to be returned from 
the counties, if allowed to sit in defiance 
of the law, and to act, as they most un- 
doubtedly would have acted, must have 
virtually annulled the government. If 
such a Convention, (for I cannot with pro- 
priety give it any other name,) even if 
assembled for any purpose however legal, 
had been allowed to sit in the city of 
Dublin, it would have been impossible to 
have been responsible for the peace of that 
city for one moment. What were these 
people who were thus constituting them- 
selves into so formidable a body ? I will 
tell the House in their own language. 
They state themselves to be the repre- 
sentatives of four millions of Roman Ca- 
tholics, who “ occupy the most valuable 
positions, whether for commercial, or for 
military purposes. The boldest coasts, 
most navigable rivers, and most tenable 
passes, the most fertile districts, the richest 
supplies of forage, the readiest means of 
attack or defence.” 

The Catholics were represented, on the 
same authority, as forming five-sixths of 
the population of Ireland. The number 
of persons of that religion, qualified to sit 
in parliament, from learning, talents, and 
property, were estimated at thirty thou- 
sand ; and their clergy, who, it was stated, 
ought to be provided for by the state, with- 
out any condition or limitation, amounted 
to two thousand. This population, so 
described, were, it was said, not only qua- 
lified to hold all public offices, (even in- 
cluding that of lord lieutenant), but had 
an actual rigbt to hold five-sixths of them. 
I ask the House, in what state would the 
government of Ireland be, if a committee, 
professing to be the full and complete re- 
presentation of five-sixths of the whole 
population of that country, a population 
possessing such physical and local advan- 
tages, avowing such pretensions, and 
demanding such concessions, was. esta- 
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blished in the metropolis—what, I ask, 
would be the security for the tranquillity 
of the country, if such a committee were 
allowed to sit, deliberate, and act, jn 
Dublin? 

What would you say, Mr. Speaker, 
if, in one of the theatres in the Hay. 


‘market, there was a convention represent, 


ing four millions of the people of this coun. 
try, assuming all the forms of parliament} 
Iam convinced, if such a thing were to 
occur, gentlemen would rise from ev 
corner of the House, and say it ought to 
be put down. If no law existed to enable 
government to disperse such a meeting, 
you would instantly pass an act to 
press it. If such would be the conduct of 
gentlemen, and I am confident it would, 
(if the case were applicable to England), 
surely, they ought to feel the necessity of 
giving the same, or even greater support 
to the government of Ireland : a govern. 
ment that does not possess the advantage 
and support of a resident legislature, and 
whieh has nothing to look to but its own 
vigilance and its own energy. 

I will now state the proceedings that 
took place, in consequence of the con. 
duct of the Catholic Committee which] 
have just described. The lord lieutenant, 
having taken every part of the subject 
into his most serious consideration, sent, 
on the 20th of July last, a dispatch upon 
it to his Majesty’s ministers. In this dis 
patch, his grace expressed his opinion, 
that the government of Ireland ought 
proceed against those who had mani 
fested so unequivocal a determination to 
violate the law. He also observed, that 
he had laid the whole of the proceedings 
of the Catholics before the crown lawyers, 
who were clearly of opinion, that they 
were direct violations of the Convention 
act. Such was the substance of the dis 
patch sent off on the 20th of July, to m 
nisters. It has been often said, and in- 
deed I heard it remarked in another place, 
that the government of Ireland were very 
remiss in not communicating with the 
Catholics, when they found they were 0 
ing too far, and warning them of the pe 
nalties which they were ee It 
had also been stated last year, that # 
would have been ‘ more fair, more liberal 
‘and more parental’* towards the Catho- 
lies, to have proceeded by way of proc 
mation, instead of issuing the Circalit 





* Words used by Mr. Ponsonby. See 
Vol. 19, Pp 272. : 
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Letter. It was said, that a proclamation 
would have shewn that there did not exist 
any intention of taking the people by sur- 
rise; that it must have had great weight 
with the people, and great authority from 
the sanction of the great law-officers of 
thecrown.. Feeling all this, and giving it 
allthe weight it deserved, the lord lieute- 
nant, before he received an answer to his 
dispatch, considered that it would be 
highly desirable, notwithstanding the con- 
duct of the Catholics, to proceed with 
mildness ; and, thinking that it was im- 
possible that lord Fingall and the other 
respectable persons at. the head of the 
Roman Catholie body, could willingly fly 
in the face of the, law, of the known de- 
termination of government, and of the 
avowed opinion of parliament, his grace 
ordered me, on the 22nd instant, to see his 
lordship. On the 25th, it not being, con- 
venient to him to come sooner, lord 
Fingall called upon me. 
Itold his lordship that the lord lieute- 
nant had desired me to acquaint him, that 
the very high respect he entertained for 
him, and the thorough good opinion he 
had of his loyalty and public spirit, had 
induced him to direct me to express to his 
lordship, that, from the Resolutions which 
had appeared in the newspapers, with his 
name affixed-to them, and also from some 
accounts which had. been. published of 
some returns of representatives from pa- 
rishes in Dublin, for the purpose of form- 
ing a meeting of delegates, of the. nature 
stated in those Resolutions, and which it 
was the opinion of his Majesty’s law ser- 
vants would be illegal; his grace was ap- 
prehensive that the Catholics were about 


to proceed ina manner which would make 
itnecessary for his Majesty’s government 
-to take their conduct into serious consider- 


ation, with a view to those measures to 
which it might be his duty to resort ; that 
I was therefore to communicate with his 
lordship upon the subject: in order that 
he might be apprised -of the lord lieute- 
nant’s feelings upon it. I pointed out to 


‘his lordship the danger that was likely to 


result from the meeting of a committee so 
constituted, and I entered into a com- 
parison between the Resolutions of the 
committee passed. in. May, 1809, (re- 
adopted in 1810,) and those passed on the 
9th of July last, I observed, that in the 
former all representation was denied, but 


‘that in the latter, no such reserve was 


made. I did not attempt to compare 
either of the committees with those of 
(VOL. XX]. ) 
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former days, as has been done by the 
learned gentleman. Lord Fingall would 
have laughed at me if I had done so, for 
he really, knows something of Ireland.— 
Lord Fingall said, that he was of opinion, 
that the addition of the peers and the pre- 
latesto the committee would give such a. 
preponderance to the loyal and temperate, 
that no mischief need be apprehended. 
I beg the House will mark the absurdity 
of this. We were to trust to the high 
rank, authority, and loyalty of the peers 
and prelates, to guard us against the mis- 
chief we apprehended, when it was well 
known that in the preceding year, when 
the committee was not near so numer- 
ous, neither lord Fingall nor bis friends 
could check the violence and intemperance 
of the factious part of it. 

I reminded his lordship of what passed 
last year in the committee, when he, lord 
Ffrench, and others, were so disgusted 
that they were under the necessity of se- 
ceding. I told him that the introduction 
of ten persons from each county would, 
in all probability, add to the preponderance 
of the-democratic part of the -committee 
over the peers and prelates; and that 
therefore I was convinced he would not be 
able to wield this great machine, having 
already failed in giving a proper direc- 
tion to alesser one. I concluded with in- 
forming him, that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, the government felt 
itself bound to take some serious steps to 
avert the threatened danger; that these 
steps would not be taken without due de- 
liberation ; and that whatever the mea- 
sures of government might be, his lord- 
ship should be apprised of them. The 
interview then terminated. 

On the 29th of July, a dispatch was re- 
ceived by the lord lieutenant from minis- 
ters, in answer to the one which I before 
mentioned, approving of every thing his 
grace had proposed, and recommending 
the proceeding by proclamation. The 
lord chancellor of Ireland, the attorney 
general and myself, thought that the mode 
of proceeding by letter was preferable to 
a proclamation; but we did not think 
proper to set up our opinion in opposition 
to that expressed by ministers, and we 
thought that by proceeding in the way 
recommended, we should at least be sure 
of the approbation of those who in the 
preceding session had told us that our 
great error was in not having issued a pro- 
clamation. I wrote to lord Fingall on 
the 30th of July, requesting an interview 

(2P) 
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with him on that day, and his lordship 
called upon me accordingly. A council 
wasto meet inthe afternoon, in order to 
consider of the proclamation. I beg 
pardon of the House for going into these 
details, but they are necessary because so 
much has been said against the Irish go- 
vernment for not having treated the Ca- 
tholics with proper attention, that it is fit 
the House should know the facts and 
decide for itself. : 

Sir, a long conversation ensued between 
lord Fingall and myself, nearly similar to 
that which took place on the 25th. I 
stated to him the measure that was about 
to be adopted, and just as we were upon 
the point of separating, the lord lieutenant, 
and the lord chancellor, accidentally came 
into the room. His grace with great 
condescension addressed lord Fingall, 
and expressed his sentiments respecting 
the danger of the meeting, and the neces- 
sity of an interference on the part of go- 
vernment. The Lord Chancellor also 
spoke to the same effect. 

Sir, I then felt it my duty to say— 
“Your lordship has heard the opinion 
of the lord lieutenant, and of the lord 
chancellor—You are already acquainted 
with the opinion of the law-officers of 
this country,—and I have informed you 
to-day that the law-officers, as well as 
the cabinet ministers, of England, concur 
in thinking that your proceedings are in 
all their steps contrary to law, and highly 
dangerous to the state. I ask your lord- 
ship, whether the lord lieutenant, with 
the collective opinions of the law-officers 
of the crown in both countries, upon the 
law, and with the opinions which he 
entertains, in common with the British 
cabinet, upon the danger, can be justi- 
fied in suffering the committee to perse- 
vere in their attempts to assemble with 
impunity?—And I put it to you, who, 
as a man of high rank and property, 
must be deeply interested in the peace 
and prosperity of the country, whether 
you will now persist in lending your 
sanction to these proceedings; I put it 
to your lordship whether you will suffer 
yourself to be led into measures that 
must endanger the tranquillity of the 
country ?” 

Sir, my lord Fingall was assured that 
there could not be a grosser misrepresent- 
ation than that which had been asserted 
in the factious prints, that the Irish go- 
vernment wished to prevent the Roman 
Catholics from petitioning. He was in- 
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formed that if they wished to call ap 
aggregate meeting, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of presenting a 
petition to parliament, such a meetin 
might be held; but that the committee 
must not sit from day to day, debating 
and promulgating doctrines which could 
not but be dangerous to the state, and 
must create agitation in every part of Ire. 
land. The lord lieutenant told him, that, 
so far from impeding the Catholics in the 
fair exercise of their right of petitioning, 
he would even give them a room in the 
castle to meet in, if they wanted accom 
modation; but, added his grace, do not 
lend yourself to people who are forci 

on measures that will probably affect 
yourselves, and endanger the peace of the 
country. : 

Sir, at this meeting lord~ Fingall de 
sired that I would write him a letter, 
expressive of the determination of 
vernment, that he might lay it before the 
Catholic committee; and I wrote him 
one accordingly, which has been published 
in all the newspapers. This letter has 
been represented as an insult to ‘lord 
Fingall, and it has also been asserted that 
his lordship and the Catholic body had 
been taken by surprize, and that they had 
no intimation of the intentions of govern 
ment to interfere. Ireally wish thatwhen 
persons are so anxious to bring forward 
charges, they would condescend’ previ- 
ously to ascertain facts. 1 wish that 
they would recollect that those who 
compose the government of Ireland are 
men of honour; that they have charac 
ters to maintain ; characters, I will add, 
that stand as high as any of those by 
whom they are accused: and that those 
characters ought not to be assailed by a 
sertions which had not the slightest foun 
dation in truth. 

Sir, notwithstanding all that had passed, 
lord Fingall, the very néxt day, sat in 
the chair at a meeting of the committee, 
at which the following Resolutions, among 
others, were agreed to :— 

1. « Resolved, That the Catholic com 
mittee, having adjourned on the 25th July 
to the 19th October 1811, have, notwith- 
standing, deemed it expedient to hold an 
extraordinary meeting on this 31st day o 
July, in consequence of a communication 
from government to the earl of Fingall 
dated the 30th inst. to the following effect: 
—* That a privy council was to be a 
« sembled to take into consideration the 
“expediency of issuing a proclamatioy 
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«declaratory of the law, &c. &c.; and 
«likewise of the course to be pursued 
« to ensure its observance.” 

« Resolved, That this committee, relying 
on the constitutional right of the subject 
to petition the legislature, in the way 
and manner specified in a resolution to 
that effect, passed at the last aggregate 
meeting of their body, do now determine 
to continue and persevere in the constitu- 
tional course they have maturely adopted, 
for the sole, express, and specific purpose 
of preparing a petition or petitions to 
parliament for their full participation of 
the sighs of the constitution, and that, 
inso doing, they not only, in their opi- 
nion, do not violate, but act in strict con- 
formity with its soundest principle.” 
And they resolved also “* That the Resolu- 
tions of the aggregate meeting of the 
Catholics, held on the 9th of July, should 
be re-published.” [Here some gentlemen 
- on the opposite side of the House cried 
hear, hear!] Iam glad to find that gen- 
tlémen are so well disposed to hear; if 
they mean by that cheer to set up the 
opinion of this meeting against that of the 
Irish government, of the law-officers of the 
crown, and of the court of King’s bench, 
they are at liberty todo so. But I hope 
and believe the country will pause before 
it draws similar conclusions, 

Thus, then, the House will perceive 
after the proclamation had been issued, 
and every effort had been made to apprize 
lord Fingall of the illegality of the pro- 
ceedings, the Catholics entered into new, 
and re-published their former Resolu- 
tions, in defiance of the law, and in total 
disregard of all the high authorities I have 
stated. 

The House, Sir, is now in possession of 
the facts; and I have no doubt that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, it will 
be of opinion, that, if the lord lieutenant 
had not enforced the law, he would have 
been guilty of a gross dereliction of his 
duty. 

After the issuing of the proclamation, a 
great ferment was excited in Ireland; the 
government was assailed from all quarters, 
and particularly by the factious prints, 
with the grossest abuse; and the most 
violent of the agitators proceeded to have 
meetings held in the different counties of 
Ireland, for the purpose of making the 
people believe that the elections were 
8°lng on, according to the resolutions of 
the Catholics: in fact, however, they 
were held in such a way as not to come 
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within the provisions of the Convention 
act. The intention evidently was, to 
proceed in such a manner as to have it 
supposed that these four millions of Catho- 
lics had peaceably, and without oppo- 
sition, elected representatives to manage 
their affairs in this new Committee. 
These meetings were held for the most 
part during the assizes, but they were 
conducted in such a manner that it was 
almost impossible to find out what passed 
at them. Even in the county which ‘I 
have the honour of representing, where it 
may naturally be supposed I have some 
interest, and could obtain the earliest in- 
formation, two days elapsed before I could 
get a copy of their resolutions.- Attempts 
were daily made to make the people be- 
lieve that the elections were going on 
publicly, and in open defiance of the go- 
vernment and of the law. The fact, how- 
ever, was, that they did not venture to act 
in open opposition to the law in any one 
county, after the issuing of the proclamg- 
tion, except in the county of Meath, where 
lord Fingall presided, in consequence of 
which, proceedings were ordered against 
his lordship, and some of the other leading 
persons who were present. It had been 
insinuated that the magistrates were afraid 
to act, though the Catholics openly violat- 
ed the law; but this was not the fact. 
The meetings. were held in such a manner 
as to keep within the letter of the law. 
Sir, I can mention a curious instance to 
prove this assertion:—There was a gen- 
tleman (whose name, I have no doubt, 
will be received by the gentlemen on the 
other side with a cheer) I mean major 
Bryan, who was sent over here last year 
with an address to the Prince Regent, 
signed, as it had been stated, by 29,000 
persons, for the removal of the duke of 
Richmond, and of his chief secretary. 
From the language and conduct of this 
gentleman, it might naturally have been 
supposed that here was a stout champion, 
who would have boldly expounded the 
law in a way different from that adopted 
by government: but what was the fact? 
When the proclamation of the Irish go- 
vernment was stuck up at Kilkenny, I was 
informed that major Bryan had posted up 
one of his manifestoes along side of it; and 
we were told by the newspapers that the 
proclamation, from that moment, was no 
better than waste paper.—I certainly then 
thought that this great champion, by this 
proceeding, was determined on grappling 
with the government, and disputing the 
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validity of its proclamation. I naturally ’ 


concluded that the gallant officer’s Notice 
would have run thus :— Whereas a meet- 
ing of the Catholics of Ireland was held 
on the 9th July last, at which it was re- 
solved, that ten representatives should be 
elected in each county in Ireland; and 
whereas a proclamation has been issued 
-by government, stating, that such elec- 
tions are in direct violation of the Conven- 
tion act; now we, being of opinion that 
such proclamation is not in itself justified 
by law, are determined to meet, for the 
purpose of electing the said representa- 
tives. We therefore call on the inbabi- 
tants of the county and city of Kilkenny 
to assemble on the 6th August, in order to 
proceed to the said election.””—But what, 
Sir, was my surprise when I inquired into 
the nature of the gallant major’s notice, 
and found, that, instead of its being an 
open avowal of his carrying the resolutions 
of the Catholics into effect, it was only an 
innocent paper, requiring a general meet- 
ing of the Catholics of the county and city 
of Kilkenny, on the 6th of August, «to 
** take into consideration the propriety of 
*“ concurring with the general petition of 
«the Catholics of Ireland, and adoptin 
* those measures necessarily ‘connecte 
** with petitioning.””—The Resolution of 
the Catholics was to elect ten representa- 
tives; instead of which the meeting at 
Kilkenny, contented itself with passing 
nine resolutions, which were quite as inno- 
cent as the gallant major’s notice. 

There was another curious meeting of 
the same kind at Waterford: a right hon. 
baronet (sir J. Newport) attended it, and 
made a good common-place speech about 
Catholic emancipation;, but did he, like 
a good privy counsellor, advise those 
whom he was addressing, to consider how 
far they might be guilty of violating the 
law? However, not seeing the right hon. 
baronet in his place, I shall not animad- 
vert any more upon what passed at that 
meeting. 

I come now to that part of the subject 
on which I shall have occasion to say a 
word or two on the issuing of the Lord 
Chief Justice’s warrant. Sir, it would be 
presumptuous in me to enter into any dis- 
cussion upon the legal part of the ques- 
tion; I shall leave that to be argued by 
my learned friends near me. I shall only 
observe, that it was impossible for the 
lord lieu‘enant to receive the construction 
of the law from any body but the law- 
officers of the crown, and it affords me 
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great satisfaction to find their opinion 
confirmed by the unanimous decision of 
the court of King’s bench. I think it ne. 
cessary, however, to vindicate the charac. 
ter of the lord lieutenant, and those who 
had the honour to advise ‘him, from one of 
the foulest, and basest, and falsest asper. 
sions that ever was thrown out against any 
public men; I allude to what has been 
said respecting the signature of the war. 
rant by the lord chief justice. ‘It hag 
been said, I understand, that the lord 
chief justice was a man of the highest ip. 
tegrity and talents, and not likely to have 
taken such a step, but that it was by the 
‘contrivance’ of the Irish government 
that he was induced to sign the warrant, 
What is meant by the word ‘ contrivance?’ 
It must mean something improper;—it 
means that the lord chief justice had been 
induced by management or by trick'to do 
something that he would not otherwise 
have done. Now, what was the plain 
fact ? When it was determined to proceed 
against pefsons supposed to have trans. 
gressed the law, all informations of course 
were brought to me in my official capa. 
city, and T immediately sent them to the 
crown solicitor, in order that they me 
be laid before the law-officers. 
crown lawyers recommended that the 
persons who had violated the law should 
be proceeded against, and they at the 
same time recommended that the warrant 
which was to be issued against them 
should be signed by the lord chief justice, 
stating it to be the common practice 
in matters of great moment, especially in 
a case where the law had been so openly 
violated, that a chief justice’s warrant 
should be issued, and being of opinion, 
that the solemnity of this proceeding, 
might have the beneficial effect of detering 
others’ from following a similar course, 
This, Sir, is the true state of the case, and 
this was the ‘contrivance’ used by the 
Irish government to induce the chief jus 
tice to affix his signature to the warrant! 
I never saw the chief justice’s warrant ex- 
cept in print; and whether he was right 
or wrong, is not for me to say ; it is suffi- 
cient for me to have stated the facts. 
The hon. and learned -gentleman has 
alluded to what fell from me, last year, 
when I said that I had not recommend 
the taking the benefit of the chief justice’ 
opinion at a council, or giving his autho» 
rity to a proclamation ; because, if any 
person were to be tried for offending 
against the law, he would probably be 
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their jadge; and I did not wish to throw 
a stain on the purity of a court of justice ; 
and the learned gentleman asked, why we 
had not now proceeded upon the same 
principle? It is very true, that I did use 
ihe words the learned gentleman has read, 
and from the appearance of the paper 
from which he read them, I suspect it is 
the same that was used, for a similar pur- 
pose, in another place. But the learned 
gentleman has forgot to state to the House, 
as the other person did, who had quoted 
my speech, that the observation was made 
in reply to a remark of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Ponsonby) oppo- 
site to me; that if we had proceeded by 
proclamation, we might have had the be- 
nefit of the chief justice’s opinion, and all 
the weight of hisauthority. Sir, there is, in 
fact, a most material difference between 
the two cases; in the former, the chief 
justice would have actually been called 
upon to give an opinion upon the legal 
guilt or innocence of the parties, before 
the period of trial, whereas the issuing of 
the warrant involved no opinion whatever ; 
but was merely an act performed, in the 
regular and ordinary discharge of his 
official duty, as a magistrate. Another 


material difference between the two cases 
is, that before the issuing the proclama- 


tion, and the lord chief justice’s warrant, 
the Irish government had had the sanction 
of parliament for the whole of their pro- 
ceedings, as well as for their construction 
of the Convention Act. 

An attempt has-been made to raise a 
clamour against the Irish government, for 
proceeding against lord Fingall; and it 
has been represented in the newspapers, 
here to-night, and in another place, as an 

“Intentional insult to the whole Catholic 
body. ‘This is an objection that I did not 
expect to hear, from those who profess to 
be advocates for the equal and impartial 
administration of justice. Upon what 
principle of justice, I beg to ask, could the 
Irish government, in a case where persons 
of high, and persons of low rank, had 
equally violated the law, pass by the for- 
mer, and prosecute the latter? It appears 
tome, that if any difference was to be 
made, the person of rank and fortune ought 
rather to be the person prosecuted, be- 
cause he has the means of knowing bet- 
ter, and his example is more likely to be 
Productive of mischief. But the lord lieu- 
tenant admitted of no such distinctions. 

e knows only those who obey, and those 
Who violate the law. He makes no dif- 
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ference between peer and peasant, be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant. 

Sir, there is one point of view in which 
this subject has struck me, that 1 beg 
leave to state to the House. We are ac- 
cused of madness, felly, and intemperance, 
because, under the authority of the advice 
of the law-officers of the crown, in both 
countries, we endeavoured to put down a 
complete convention, representing the 
three estates of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ; a convention, ‘in which there 
were persons who have shewn that they 
would not stop at any thing short of.a se- 
paration of the two countries. [Here some 
gentlemen on the other side expressed 
their dissent.] If gentlemen will take the 
trouble of reading the debates of the Com- 
mittee, they will find that separation was 
distinctly and openly recommended, and 
that every argument, every topic of de- 
clamation, that ingenuity could suggest, 
was made use of to throw the two coun- 
tries into confusion, and to set the people 
of Ireland against those of England. I put 
it to the House, whether, if the Irish go- 
vernment believed that to be the case, and 
that they had theopinion of the law officers 
of the crown justifying that presumption, 
they would not have been justly censured, 
had they allowed the convention to sit in 
the city of Dublin? Could the convention 
have been suffered to sit from day to day, 
with any degree of propriety, or without 
manifest danger to the public tranquillity ? 
Suppose the Irish government had vainly 
believed, that it could have sat without 
danger, that, contrary to the opinion of 
the law-officers of the crown, they had 
allowed it to meet ; and suppose, that b 
the intemperance of any one individual, 
blood had been shed, or any mischief had 
ensued ; what then would have been said 
of that government? I ask, whether the 
gentlemen opposite to me, would not have 
been the first to accuse us, and justly too, 
for having grossly neglected our duty, 
and endangered the safety of the state ? 
Will any man tell me, that an assembly, 
constituted like the one which I have de- 
scribed, without a crown to dissolve, with- 
out a speaker to restrain it, could sit in the 
city of Dublin, without endangering the 
public tranquillity? What justification 
could the Irish government have offered, 
if they had allowed this convention to sit, 
and any mischief had ensued ? Would not 
the gentlemen opposite to me have said, 
you knew ‘that this was an illegal meet- 
ing; the law officers of the crown told 

1 
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you it was an illegal meeting; they ad- 
vised you to proceed, and they pointed 
out the means with which the constitution 
had invested you to put down such meet- 
ings. You have neglected your duty by 
not taking this advice, and you are re- 
sponsible for the mischiefs that have oc- 
curred. What answer could the Irish go- 
vernment have made to such a charge? 
I have not put an extreme case, and un- 


less party spirit and political hostility - 


have destroyed all candour, the gentle- 
men, on the other side of the House, must 
admit, that we could not have adopted a 
different course consistently with our duty. 

Sir, I had before heard of the opinion 
given this night by the learned gentleman 
on the Convention act, and indeed, I have 
seen it; but I never, till to-night, knew on 
what grounds, and by what arguments, he 
intended to defend that opinion. I now 
perceive that he has read, with some care, 
the speech of Mr. Burrowes, on Dr. She- 
ridan’s trial, as reported by Mr. Ridgeway. 
I wish he had read a little farther. J 
wish he had perused the eloquent and 
convincing answer of the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral; he would have found a complete 
refutation of the opinion he has now ex- 
pressed, and the true spirit and meaning 
of the Convention act accurately pointed 
out. 

I will now advert to the proceedings .of 
the Committee, from which. it will be ma- 
nifest, that they were conscious they were 
acting illegally. Lord Fingall knew that 
if the Committee attempted to meet, it 
was the determination of government to 
disperse it. On the 19th of October the 
Committee was to meet: it did meet, and 
there was a kind of race between them 
and the magistrates. Lord Fingall was 
not, according to the depositions made 
on oath by the two peace officers who at- 
tended, above ten or fifteen minutes in the 
chair, when the meeting broke up. On 
the 23d of December, the Committee was 
to assemble again. It.met accordingly, 
but government was then more on the 
alert, and dispersed the meeting. The 
magistrate who was employed on this oc- 
casion, had, it was admitted on all haads, 
conducted himselfin the mildest and most 
conciliating manner. This gentleman, 
when he entered the meeting, asked lord 
Fingall, who was in the chair, if that was 
the Catholic Committee? If they thought 
they were acting legally, the answer 
would have been directly in the affirma- 
tive; but what was the answer? Lord 
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Fingall said, ‘“‘ we are met here for law. 
ful purposes.’ The magistrate was 
obliged to cross-examine his lordship, and 
Mr. O’Connell, the barrister, was at his 
elbow, cautioning him against committing 
himself by his answers. Surely, this was 
not the conduct of men conscious of their 
innocence, and convinced that they were 
acting in conformity with the laws of the 
land. I see my hon. friend (Mr. Whit. 
bread) opposite, taking notes—I am sure 
he would not have acted in such a manner 
—he would, if conscious that he was acting 
constitutionally and legally, have avowed 
in a manly way, the object of the meeting, 
and he would have defied any one to in. 
terrupt them.—Sir, the government of 
Ireland would have proved itself most in. 
efficient indeed, if it had been satisfied 
with mere formal declarations, without en. 
deavouring to ascertain what was the real 
object and intention of the people whose 
conduct they were watching. 

I should observe, that a few days be. 
fore the Committee was dispersed, a din. 
ner was given, as it was described, to the 
Friends of Religious Liberty. At. this 
dinner a number of very respectable Pro. 
testant gentlemen attended, and great, 
pains were taken, and a great deat of art 
used, to make it appear, that they had 
given their countenance to the illegal 
meeting which was about to be held, I- 
am far from believing, that any of the 
Protestant gentlemen who attended. had 
any intention of giving their sanction to 
a violation of the law; but such was the 
construction which was artfully put upon, 
their attendance, upon that occasion. 

At the meeting of the 23d December, 
there were about 300 delegates present, 
according to the best information that 
could be collected. After they had been 
dispersed, in the manner which I have 
stated, they immediately repaired to an- 
other place, where they assembled in 
smaller, but still in considerable numbers. 
The magistrate followed them thither, and 
asked them if they were an adjourned 
meeting of the Catholic Committee ? They 
replied, they were not; that they were 
merely met as individuals ; and upon that 
assurance he left them unmolested. From 
this it was obvious, that if they had wished 
to call an aggregate meeting to considet 
their petition, ‘they would not have been 
impeded. In fact, they did determine ! 
call an aggregate meeting, and it assem 
bled on the 26th of December, at te? 
o’clock in the morning. Those delt 
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gates who had come to town to attend 
the Committee, having remained in Dub- 
jin, were all present at this meeting. 
Now, Sir, if, as it has been contended, it 
was necessary, for the more effectually 
preparing the petition, to have the assist- 
ance of persons from all parts of Ireland, 
here an opportunity had offered of the 
most favourable nature. Here were the 
ten representatives from each county, and 
the five persons from the parishes, &c. 
assembled as individuals, and assisted by 
the collective wisdom of a very large and 
respectable body of Catholics, Here was 
no fear of molestation from the govern- 
‘ment. Here lord Fingall was in the very 
same chair; Mr. Hay sat as secretary, 
with the very same: petition in his pocket, 
which he was about to read to the Com- 
mittee on the 23d, when it was dispersed ; 
but did it ever occur to the persons pre- 
sent to avail themselves of a combination 
so fortunate, if the object really was to 
ascertain the opinions from all quarters of 
Ireland on the terms of the petition? no 
such thing! not one word was mentioned 
about the petition; their time was occu- 
pied in discussing and passing a set of vio- 
~ lent Resolutions against the Irish Govern- 
ment, and in establishing a board, com- 
posed of all the members of the general 
Committee, (which has never yet met, as 
far as 1 can learn,) to prepare an Address 
to the Prince Regent. They then ad- 
journed till the 28th February. The Re- 
solutions in question centained some vio- 
lent censures against the duke of Rich- 
mond and his administration, accusing 
him of a systematic course of oppression 
against the Catholics—[Mr. Pole then 
read the following Resolutions : ] 


“ AGGREGATE MEETING. 


“ At avery numerous Meeting of the 
Catholics of Ireland, held in Dublin, at 
the Private Theatre in Fishamble-street, 
on Thursday, the 26th of December 1811, 


«“ The Earl of Fingall in the chair, 


“ Resolved, That it appears to us, that 
the general Committee of the Catholics of 
Ireland, appointed and assembled for the 
sole and constitutional purpose of prepar- 
ing petitions to the legislature, on behalf 
of the Catholic people, and possessing the 
confidence, esteem, and reverence of Irish- 
men of all persuasions, have been forcibly 
and illegally obstructed and outraged by 
the orders of his grace Charles duke of 
Richmond, the present chief governor of 
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Ireland, in conjunction with other persons 
exercising the civil government therein, 
and their prominent legal advisers. 

« Resolved, That in the measures pur- 
sued by the administration of Ireland for 
some years, we have observed, with regret 
and indignatidn, a spirit of progressive in- 
temperance, and exasperating intolerance, 
arising from the impolicy of those rulers, 
as well as from their ignorance ‘of the 
country they have undertaken to govern.” 

Sir, these Resolutions are signed by4ord 
Fingall. I really feel quite ashamed to 
trouble the House so much at length, but 
the character of the Irish government is 
implicated, and I hope I shall be excused. 
It is remarkable, that fourteen months be- 
fore lord Fingall signed the resolutions 
which I have just read, that noble lord, at 
a meeting of freeholders of the county of 
Meath, moved a vote of thanks to lord 
Wellington. Now, if during the time 
lord Wellington had the honour of being 
one of the duke of Richmond’s advisers, 
that noble duke had manifested a spirit of 
“ progressive intemperance and exaspera- 
ting intolerance” against the Roman Ca- 
tholics, lord Fingall, most undoubtedly, 
would not have proposed such a vote of 
thanks to lord Wellington. It follows 
then, of course, that all that intemperance 
and intolerance must have been manifested 
during the time I have had the honour of 
being one of his grace’s confidential advi- 
sers. Now I will challenge any man, 
whatever, to bring forward a single in- 
stanee of intolerance on my part towards 
the Roman Catholics--nothing will give 
me more satisfaction than to have every 
measure, which I have recommended, 
examined with the utmost rigour. Is the 
repeal of the Insurrection Act a proof of 
intolerance? Is the modification of the 
Arms Act, by which very considerable 
powers were taken from the magistrates, a 
proof of such adisposition? By the latter 
act, as it at first stood, magistrates were 
authorised to enter any house to search for 
arms, of their own authority, and without 
any information on oath.—By the amend- 
ed act, that power is taken away from 
them, and the whole responsibility thrown 
uponthe government. Is the Gaol Act, the 
benefit of which has been universally felt 
and acknowledged, a proof of any intole- 
rant feeling ?—I have carefully looked 
over all the prominent measures of the 
duke of Richmond’s administration, and I 
cannot trace any one act which deserved 
those epithets; and I am sure that I can 
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assert with safety, that his grace never 
meant to act towards that part of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, whose case is under consi- 
deration, but with the utmost mildness and 
conciliation. If any gentleman is disposed 
to controvert my assertion, let him state 
the case in which the duke of Richmond’s 
administration has manifested.any symp- 
tom of intolerance, and I will answer him, 
and shew by the most decisive documents 
‘that the charge is unfounded. 

In order that the House may see the 
spirit with which these things are conduct- 
ed, I will read two Resolutions which 
-were passed in September 1810, at an ag- 
gregate meeting of the freeholders and citi- 
zens of Dublin, held for the purpose of 
petitioning for the repeal of the Union. A 
great number of Catholic gentlemen were 
present; among others, Mr. O’Connel, 
who took an active part upon that occa- 
sion, as well as at the meeting in December 
last, when the violent Resolutions against 
the duke of Richmond were passed. —The 
Resolutions I am now about to read were 
carried with acclamation, and will shew 
the- opinion then entertained by. those 
gentlemen, of the duke of Richmond and 

‘his government.—I will not give any 
epithet to their conduct, but leave it to the 
public to: decide upon its consistency. 

[Mr. Pole then read the Resolutions :} 


«“ REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
« AGGREGATE MEETING. 


« Atan Aggregate Meeting of the free- 
men and freeholders of the city of Dublin, 
convened pursuant to requisition, held at 
the Royal Exchange, on Tuesday the 18th 
of September, 1810. 

«Resolved unanimously, That our ex- 
cellent and amiable viceroy, his grace the 
duke of Richmond, has, by the uniform 
conciliation and wisdom of bis conduct, 
merited the gratitude and thanks of the 
Irish nation. As a patron of public insti- 

tutions, asa friend to Irish manufactures, 

‘as an upright chief governor, combining at 
once suavity of demeanor with constitu- 
tional moderation; his grace’s ministry 
will be long remembered with affection 
and esteem: by every loyal Irishman. 

«¢ Resolved unanimously, That we, the 
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Sir, having concluded ‘all the obser. 
tions which I have to make, respectin, 
the conduct of the Irish governmen,,| 
shall.now say a few words respecting the 
other part of the question, namely, the 
Catholic claims. 1 wish to premise, tha 
it has never fallen to my lot to take ap 
part in the dehates which have occurred 
from time to time, upon the petitions pre. 
ferred by the Roman Catholics. I shopli 
have been very glad, if a motion had been 
made, to bring forward the question of the 
conduct of the Irish government withou, 
coupling it with the Catholic question, .[ 
should have been glad, for a reason which 
Ishall presently state, to have been able 
to abstain, while I am in my _presentsi- 
tuation, from taking any part in the diy 
cussion of that question ; but the subjects 


are this night so blended, that it is impos- 


sible for me to avoid noticing it. Though 
I have never taken any part in the debates 
upon the Catholic claims, I have always 
voted against the prayer of their petition 
When I undertook my present office, | 
felt that it was.most desirable, that any 
person holding it, should not take any part 
in the debates relating to the Catholics 
unless he was prepared to recommenda 
alteration of the law in their favour, 
Sir, it is the duty of the lord lieutenant 
to see that equal justice is distributed, but 
it is not his province to alter the constitu. 
tion.—Feeling that it was not his province 
to alter the constitution, and feeling thatit 
was not the proper time for granting any 
further privileges to the Roman Catholics, 
I thought it sufficient to express my opr 
nion, as a member of parliament, by my 
vote;. and-I thought that I best performed 
my duty by attending to the businesso! 
my office, and not giving a ground for 
saying that I had done any thing that wa 
likely to throw a prejudice on the Catholi 
question. Had I been of opinion that the 
prayer of the Catholic petition ought 
be granted, I should have quitted my 
office, and so declared myself. 
The discussion, however, being now 
forced upon me, I have no hesitation inde- 
claring, that I am not one of those 
think, that at no period further privilegt 
may not be granted to the Catholics ; bth 
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at the same time, I am bound to declatt, 
that I never have seen any plan pr 
which afforded even a plausible hope thi! 
the claims of the Catholics could be grat 
ed, with a due regard to the safety of th 
establishments in church and state. 
appears to me to be impossible to put 
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citizens of Dublin, in Aggregate Meeting 
legally assembled, fully impressed with a 
sense of his grace’s many virtues, seize 
with pleasure this public opportunity of 
returning our grateful acknowledgments 
to his grace, and of thus recording our un- 
qualified approbation of his lieutenancy in 
this kingdom.” 
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Roman Catholics upon the. same footing 
with the Protestants, without endangering 
those establishments. But Iam open.to 
conviction, and I might appeal to my con- 
duct in Ireland, during the period of my 
residence there, a great part of which has 
been passed in troublesome times, whether 
Ihave ever given any reason to suppose, 
that I was inclined to go one inch further 
against the Catholics than was actually 
necessary to protect the constitution. 

Sir, in my opinion, the Catholics have now 
assumed a tone, and adopted a line of con- 
duct, which render it impossible for parlia- 
ment to alter their condition, as long as 
they persist in the same course, and main- 
tain the same menacing attitude. I do 
not mean to accuse the Catholic body itself; 
my observations apply to the committee ; 
but the committee being declared to be the 
organ of the whole Catholic body, they are, 
of course, implicated in every act of that 
committee. The House will recollect, 
that, in the Catholic proceedings of last 
year, one of their members stated the pro- 
gress made by the sub-committee of 
grievances in their report on the penal 
laws. Ata subsequent meeting, it was 
determined, that. 500 copies of that report 
should be printed. The first part of this 


work has been published by Mr. Fitzpa-. 


trick, and in such a manner as makes it 
evident, that it has the sanction of the 
committee.—I think it impossible, if this 
book has the authority which I have stated 
itto have, forany one tosay, it does not 
come forward as the deliberate work of 
the Catholic committee, speaking the lan- 
guage of the Catholic body ;—and, if so, 
Jam sure no man can say it wouldbe safe 
or proper to grant what is therein de- 
manded. 

I will just state what it professes to be. 
Its title is, <* A Statement of the Penal 
laws which aggrieve the Catholics of 
Ireland.” —Has any gentleman a doubt of 
its being the produetion of the Catholic 
Committee? [« Yes, I have,” exclaimed 
Mr. Parnell.] ‘The hon. gentleman doubts 
it, does he? I think I can easily satisfy 
him on that point. Thereport of the com- 
mittee is published by Fitzpatrick, in Capel 
Street ; now I beg to read a short extract 
ftom a book published by the same person, 
some days after, and compiled by a Mr. 
Hamilton. It contains a great deal of 
Matter which is very amusing ; it contains 
all the libels that were written against me 
in the newspapers, in the course of the 
year. It is entitled, « A Statement of the 

(VOL, XXL.) 
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Catholic Cause, from the issuing of Mr. 
Pole’s Circular Letter to the present day.”” 
The passage which I wish to read is as 
follows : “ It was thought, and justly too, 
that the people of England were, and in- 
deed still. are, ignorant of the nature and 
extent of the restrictions which oppress 
the Catholics of Ireland, and that even the 
sufferers themselves were not aware of all 
the privations and grievances to which 
they were and are liable. The report of 
the sub-committee is, we understand, full 
and luminous, consisting of 124 sheets, 
evincing much labour and research, and 
interspersed with a highly-talented com- 
mentary.” To this passage is annexed the 
following note : 

*« As this Report ofthe sub-committee of 
grievances is now published by Fitzpatrick, 
Capel Street, it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the subject.” 

After this statement, I think no doubt 
can be entertained as to the authenticity 
of this publication, which contains a most 
exaggerated account of the grievances, 
under which the Roman Catholics are 
suppesed to labour, and treats with con- 
tempt all that has been done for that body. 
—Mr. Pole then read the following ex- 
tracts from the work :—“ The Irish Legis- 
lature has carefully established a new 
ecclesiastical board, whose, province it is 
to detect Catholic charities, and to appro 
priate their funds, when detected and 
seized, to the better maintenance of Pro- 
testant institutions. To facilitate this ob- 
ject, a special corporation has been eme 
bodied, under the plausible title of Com~ 
missioners of Charitable Bequests. This 
corporation deserves notice, by reason of 
its alertness in hunting down Catholic cha- 
rities.””—«* Thus has the Irish parliament, 
in the last year of its existence, solemnly 
organized a powerful inquisition, vigilant 
and eager in the pursuit of its prey, and 
armed with every necessary authority for 
discovering and seizing the funds destined 
by dying Catholics for the mainte- 
nance of the pious, and the poor of their 
own communion.”—* Suffice it to say, res~ 
pecting the general conduct of this board, 
that their zeal and activity in the dis- 
charge of their inquisitorial functions, 
have completely: succeeded in frustrating 
every attempt of the Irish Catholics to 
provide any permanent maintenance for 
the ministers of their worship, their places 
of education, or other pious or charitable 
foundations.”’ 

I beg leave to state to the House, that 
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the commissioners of Charitable Donations 
thus spoken of, consist of the archbishops 
and bishops, the lord chancellor, and the 
twelve judges, some high dignitaries of 
the church, and the several incumbents of 
the parishes within the city and liberties 
of Dublin. The commissioners have now 
existed twelve years ; during that period, 
the number of prosecutions which they 
have instituted, amount only to fifteen, all 
under the opinion of the Attorney General 
for the tine being ; and of these, only two 
have been brought against persons of the 
Catholic religion. ‘The House will, I hope, 
forgive me if [ state shortly the nature of 
the two cases in which these commis- 
sioners felt themselves bound to inter- 
fere :— 

The commissioners, upon a complaint 
made to them, that a bequest left by a 
Roman Catholic to endow an hospital for 
Catholics, had not been carried into effect, 
commenced a suit, and in consequence of 
their interference, the hospital has been 
established, and is now a most well regu- 
Fated and useful charity, in a country 
town, in which such an institution was 
much wanted. The case I allude to, is 
Houghton’s hospital at New Ross. Here 
then it appears that the commissioners 
carried into execution the charitable in- 
tentions of this Catholic! 

The other case, where a prosecution 
was recommended by Mr. Plunket, then 
Attorney General, was that of a Mrs. 
Mary Power, of Waterford, who had left 
a large sum for certain charitable uses; 
but, this money being left to two Catholie 
bishops and their successors for ever, it 
became a question whether they could be 
legally considered as a corporation; and 
in order to decide this point, as well as the 
legality of some of the bequests, Mr. Plun- 
ket recommended an application to the 
court of Chancery. However, before the 
matter was decided, the heir at law, a Ca- 


- tholic, arrived in“Ireland, and commenced 


@ prosecution to recover the property, on 
the ground that the will had been made 
under undue influence.—The matter I un- 


’ derstand remains still undecided. 


‘Fhe ‘remaining ‘prosecutions were all 
against either Protestants or Protestant 
Dissenters, to. compel. them to carry into 
execution certain charitable bequests en- 
trusted to them... 

“The commissioners; so far from consi- 
dering themselves as composing the “ in- 
quisition” described in the book, and so 
far from acting in the spirit of inquisitors, 





conceived their duty to be merely toe, 
force all charitable bequests, be they Pro. 
testant or Catholic. By the law, ‘exegy, 
tors are bound to publish in the gazette 
statements of all charitable donations ep, 
trusted to them; but in many instances 
this provision had been neglected. I haye 
at the same time to remark, that the com. 
missioners are themselves in possession of 
regular returns of all donations left } 
will, which are furnished to them from 
the different registry offices, which retums 
are printed every second year and distri. 
buted. I have examined these returns, 
which contain donations for every species 
of Catholic charitable purposes that can 
be imagined, not one of which has been 
interfered with in the slightest degree, 

Mr. Pole then read to the House the 
following instances from these returns; 

« 1800.—According to the printed re. 
turns of this year, William Sawey of Down 
patrick, bequeathed the sum of 1,000/. 
the Roman Catholic College of May- 
nooth.”’ 

“ In the returns of the same year, Pa 
trick Power, of New Ross, left the profit. 
rent of a house for the use-of two chapels 
near Ross.” 

“© 1801.——The Rev. Matt. Lennon, titu- 
lar bishop of Dromore, bequeathed 500i, 
to purchase six government debentures, 
for the purpose of establishing a daily 
mass in the chapel of Newry, in perpetu- 
ance; and he left a further sum of 500) 
for the erection of a school contiguous to 
the chapel, for the education of children 
of poor Catholics only.” 

“¢ 1802.—William Doran, of Wexford, 
gentleman, left unto the Rev. James Cur- 
rin, a Roman Catholic parish priest, 400), 
for building and supporting a charity 
school, to be erected at the rear of the 
chapel of Wexford, in the church yard, 
and also an annuity of 35/. yearly, for the 
uses and purposes which he had directed 
in, and by a letter or memorandum givel 
by him to Mr. Currin.” 

« 1803.—Mrs. Trench left a sum of 
meney to say masses for her soul, and the 
souls of her two husbands, besides bequests 
to seven Roman Catholic charity schools 
in the eity of Dublin.” 

« 1804.—Mrs. Mathews, of Ushers 
quay, left 250/. to Maynooth College, and 
1061. to the Roman Catholic school of 5 
Andrew’s parish ;—and Mr. Bonfield, of 
Limerick, left 500l. for the use only of 
the Roman Catholic schools in Limerick. 

« 1805.—Edmund Connellan, of Cork, 
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after leaving a trifling sum to each of the 
chapels in the city of Cork, adds, ‘I leave 
my executors at liberty to give whatever 
they please to father Dennis Sullivan, to 
say masses for mine and my wife’s soul.” 

« John Reilly, of Prospect, in the county 
and town of Drogheda, left to Dr. Richard 
Reilly (the titular primate) 15004. in trust, 
to be applied to such charitable uses as he 
should think fit.” 

« 1810.—James Baldwin of Macroom, 
county of Cork, left all his lands and tene- 
ments in reversion, to Doctors Shuegrue 
and Moylan, in trust, out of the issues and 
rents thereof, to dispose of the sum of 4001. 
per annum, for establishing a school or 
schools, to be kept by Roman Catholic 
clergymen, in the parish of Kilnamartra, 
county of Cork, for instructing poor chil- 
dren in the religious tenets and rules of the 
church of Rome.” 

It is also asserted in this work, that “ all 
national charities, legislative endowments, 
and pious funds, are absorbed in Protes- 
tant institutions, and monopolized by the 
ruling class.”’—Now I beg the House for 
a moment to consider the nature of these 
charitable institutions, and gentlemen will 
immediately be convinced how unfounded 
these assertions are.—The first charity I 
shall mention is the House of Industry, 
where Catholics and Protestants are indis- 
criminately received. It generally con- 
tains about 3,000 persons, who being ne- 
cessarily of the lower orders of the com- 
munity, the great majority of them are of 
course Catholics. So all the public hos- 
pitals that receive parliamentary aid; so 
all the county infirmaries ; so the Lying- 
in hospital; so the Fever hospital.—Ano- 
ther institution, upon a very extensive 
scale, is the Foundling hospital, about 
which so much was said in the Catholic 
Committee last year ; . this charity is sup- 
ported by large parliamentary grants; by 
a tax upon the houses of the city of Dub- 
lin; and by charitable bequests. By law, 
no child can be received into the Found- 
ling hospital after the age of one year. 

fthey remain till they are seven or eight 
years old, they are of course brought up 
in the Established religion of the country. 
But as infants are received without discri- 
mination (legitimate as well as illegitimate) 
and are uniformly marked, so as to be at 
all times recognized; are nursed by Ca- 
tholic nurses, are examined once a year at 
the hospital, and are, whenever demanded, 

elivered to those persons, who by stating 
their marks, shew they have a just right to 
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claim them; and there being generally in 
the house about 1,200 children, and at 
nurse about 4,000;—is it to be said that 
the Catholic body reaps no benefit from — 
this noble institution? Indeed, I have 
been informed that many of the poorer 
inhabitants of Dublin take advantage of 
this institution, and leave their infants in 
the hospital, with a view to reclaim. them 
at a future period, which they often do, 
when their industry has-so far improved 
their circumstances, as-to enable them to 
maintain their children. 

Sir, there is another observation made in 
the work respecting “ the miserable pit- 
tance which annually insults the May- 
nooth establishment.” Now I have only 
to remark on this ungracious assertion, 
that no less a sumthan 148,000/. has been 
voted by parliament within the last 16 
years, for its support. 

Tnow beg leave to say a few words re- 
specting the Gaol Act, in which | may, in 
some degree, be considered personally in» 
terested.— Mr. Pole then read an extract 
from the same work to the following effect. 

« As for the county gaols uf Ireland, a 
certain limited compensation, under spe- 
cial restrictions, has been recently (by a 
statute enacted in 1810) provided for such 
Catholic clergymen as the respective 


grand juries may be pleased to nominate 
for the purpose of officiating as chaplains. 
But here too, from the ignorance of the 
framers, their neglecting or disdaining to 
consult the Catholic clergy, andthe super- 
cilious management of the entire transac- 
tion, this statute has fallen far short of its 


professed object. In some instances, .it 
has proved even pernicious, by exciting 
discord between the grand jury and the 
Catholic bishop of the district. These 
mischiefs might have been avoided, by 
timely caution and ordinary prudence in 
preparing this law.” 

Now, Sir, this act was framed partly 
upon the report of the commissioners ap- 
pointed to enquire into the state of the 
gaols in Ireland, and partly upon the best 
information that could be procured. It 
was submitted to the chief justice and 
judges of the King’s-bench, under whose 
auspices and inspection it was drawn. - It 
was then brought into parliament, printed, 
circulated throughout Ireland, and re- 
mained four months on the table of this 
House before it was passed. Every sug- 
gestion that was given from any quarter 
was attended to; and 1 appeal to the 
recollection of the House when I state,. 
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that the Bill ultimately passed with the 
unanimous approbation of the House, and 
the satisfaction of every Irish member. 

Catholic chaplains were appointed to the 
institutions under government in Dublin, 
at the recommendation of Dr. Troy, the 
titular archbishop of Dublin, and up to the 
moment I am speaking, I am not aware 
that a single objection to the act, or a 
single suggestion for any alteration in it, 
has been made to the government by any 
Catholic whatever.—It is notorious, and I 
will appeal for the truth of my assertion to 
the Irish gentlemen in the House, that this 
act has been considered by all the lower 
orders of the Catholics as most beneficial 
in its effects. 

Sir, whether the Roman Catholics de- 
rive any benefit from this act will be best 
shewn by a letter, which I received in the 
course of the autumn after the act passed, 
from the Roman Catholic bishop of Kildare 
~and Leighlin; the grand jury of the 
Queen’s county, of which I happened to 
be foreman, offered the Catholic chap- 
laincy of the gaol of Maryborough to-the 
priest of the parish, who refused it on the 
ground that the salary, 30/. a year, was in- 
adequate to the labour. I then wrote to 
the bishop, requesting him to recommend 
a proper person, and I received the fol- 
lowing answer : 

“* Tullow, 31st August, 1810. 
_ © Right hon. Sir; I had the honour this 
day of your very gracious communica- 
tion respecting the offer made to Mr. 
O’Neil, of the chaplainship to the gaol of 
Maryborough, and his having declined to 
accept the appointment on the score al- 
leged by him of the reputed smallness of 
the salary ; I should expect that a con- 
scientious clergyman would be chiefly 
swayed in matters appertaining to the 
pastoral charge, as in the present instance, 
by motives of a superior nature to those of 
pecuniary considerations, and even in the 
latter point of view, do, for my part, 
esteem 30/. a year a handsome provision, 
in addition to his other official emoluments, 
for a priest, resident on the spot, if other- 
wise at liberty to discharge the office. 
How grateful should we feel for this rare 
concession? What a striking contrast, I 
cannot help begging leave to observe, 
between the liberal and beneficial conduct 
of our legislature at the present day, in 
this particular, and the penal restrictions, 
may I presume to say, of former. periods ? 
When a Catholic pries:, far from dream- 
ing-of such a thing as stipendiary retribu- 
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tion for his service, would have considered 
himself as signally happy to be ablet 
gain, even by stealth, at the most arduoyg 
risk, private admission into a gaol, for the 
purpose of exercising, without any hope, 
assuredly, or earthly fee or reward, in the 
most secret-wise, the functions of his 
sacred ministry, in behalf of its forlom 
inmates of his profession ; and now, tobe 
not only thus openly and legally sane. 
tioned in the public discharge of this im. 
portant duty, but even stimulated to its 
execution, by an ample, permanent re. 
munetation from the state.—What an in 
citement to the most strenuous co-opera 
tion on our side, in carrying into effec 
such excellent and charitable views! 

« I speak here, permit me to aver, right 
hon. Sir, only what I intimately feel on 
the occasion. Under this impression, it 
must necessarily afford me unspeakable 
regret, not to be-able to submit to your 
consideration a fit person for tke office in 
question, from the extreme want of priests 
that actually prevails at this juncture, 
throughout the district with which I am 
charged; a circumstance that leaves (| 
humbly beg pardon for this detail,) nota 
few parochial chapels, to which are never- 
theless attached, a numerous and wide 
extended population, absolutely without 
divine service, even on Sundays.—I hare 
the honour to be, &c. (Signed.) 

« D. Dexany.” 

Such is the opinion, and such thie lan 
guage of a Roman Catholic bishop, re 
specting the advantages derived by Roman 
Catholics from this act, of which this work 
so strongly complains. 

Sir, as long as the Roman Catholics 
adopt the language of this book, and ad- 
here to the positions laid down in itl 
cannot give my assent to a compliance 
with their demands. If, at any time, ] 
should see a proper temper and disposi 
tion actuating the body of the Catholics, 
and this spirit of exaggeration and disd- 
fection towards the government subside, 
I should be the last man in this House 
to oppose their pretensions, But until 
such a disposition is manifested by the 
Catholics, I feel it my duty to state 
distinctly, that I do not think it practice 
ble, or possible, with security to the estab: 
lishments, to put the Catholics, upon at 
equal footing with the Protestants. 

Mr. Sheridan said, the right bon. get 
tleman had repeatedly appealed to him, 
although he had not uttered one wo 


during the course of the debate, Bubs 
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he had ‘so appealed: to him, he must beg 
leave to say a word or two on the manner 
and matter of the speech of the right hon. 

ntleman, whom he should be proud to 
call his friend. He really had a high opi- 
nion of the mind and comprehension of 
the right hon. gentleman; but he had 
made no display on the present occasion 
of those talents for which he was willing 
to give him credit. On the contrary, he 
had taken a narrow and pitiful view of so 
great and important a question, and had 
stuffed his speech with endless extracts of 
the most miserable minutie, the most 
paltry and contemptible trash, and that in 
the discussion of a question the most mo- 
mentous that could come under the consi- 
deration of the House ; for the question of 
that night was, whether Ireland should be 
preserved in her allegiance to the British 
crown by conciliation and justice, or driven 
into the arms of the enemy, by injustice, 
tyranny, and oppression? This was the 
real question before the House, and’ not 
merely the claims of the Catholics, which 
formed only a part of the mass of griey- 
ances of which Ireland had to complain, 
and on which he would trouble the House 
of Commons more at length at a more 
favourable moment. Indeed, he had no 
intention of saying a word that night, and 
the few words he had uttered were ex- 
torted from him by the tone and the tenets 
which characterised the speech of the right 
hon. Secretary. For who could hear, 
without feelings of indignation, that jus- 
tice and right was to be refused to a 
people merely because some of their ad- 
vocates might have used indecorous and 
intemperate language in the assertion of 
their claims? The right hon. Secretary 
had called on the Irish Catholics to come 
forward in an attitude of submission and 
humility ; with a tone and language that 
bespoke meekness, moderation, and for- 
bearance. But while he was thus de- 
manding from the Catholics every demon- 
stration of mildness,submission and doci- 
lity, he was himself making use of lan- 
guage, and insisting on topics, which no 
men, conscious of their rectitude and of 
the justice of their claims, could have 
temper to listen to, or patience to endure. 
As many honourable members had not yet 
spoken, and many valuable speeches might 
beexpected from them, he begged leave to 
suggest the propriety of an adjournment. 

The question was then put, and the fur- 
ther debate upon lord Morpeth’s motion 
was adjourned till to-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, February 4. 


Nottincuam Riors.} Lord Holland 
said, he wished to. ask the noble lord op- 
posite, whether it was the intention of his 
Majesty’s government to give any ex- 
planation to parliament, respecting the 
disturbances that existed in, and about 
the neighbourhood of Nottingham, dis- 
turbances which had now been going on 
for nearly a twelvemonth, gradually in- 
creasing in the numbers concerned in them, 
and in the extent of the depredations com- 
mitted, and exhibiting as they increased 
principles and objects of a most formida- 
ble character. He did not mean, unin- 
formed upon the subject as he was at pre- 
sent, to impute blame to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, but when disturbances of so 
formidable a nature, so dangerous to the 
peace and so injurious to the character of 
the country, had been going on for so long 
a period, and instead of diminishing, ap- 
peared to be increasing in violence, he 
thought it was due to parliament that some 
explanation should be given, as to what 
measures had been taken by government 
to suppress them. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
hesitation in giving what explanation he 
could respecting the disturbances which 
unhappily existed to a considerable ex- 
tent in the county of Nottingham, disturb- 
ances in which men were combined to 
destroy their own comforts, and even their 
own means of subsistence, and at the same 
time adopting a system which had natu- 
rally excited alarm. There might be 
riots more alarming in appearance, but 
arising from a sudden ebullition of resent- 
ment, and therefore easily. quelled in a 
short time; but the system adopted in 
the county of Nottingham undoubtedly 
gave those disturbances a new character. 
It would not, of course, be expected, 
that on the present occasion he should 
enter into a detail of the circumstances 
attending these disturbances. His Ma- 
jesty’s government were fully sensible 
of the importance of putting an end to 
these excesses, and whenever the subject 
came before the House, he was persuaded 
it would be found that they had not been 
inattentive or remiss in taking those mea-~ 
sures which circumstances required, Two 
of the most intelligent magistrates had 
been sent from London to Nottingham, 
with all the means which they could com- 
mand, in order to take such steps as might 
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be necessary. He-was not sure that it 
would not be necessary to apply to par- 
liament for some additional “powers, in 
order the more effectually to repress these 
disturbances. 

Lord Holland was not quite sure that he 
had understood the noble lord: what he 
meant was, that it was highly necessary 
that some inquiry should be instituted in 
parliament respecting these disturbances, 
particularly as they had (if he was not 
much misinformed), within the last two or 
three weeks assumed a still. more for- 
midable character than they had hitherto 
displayed, and many days ought not to 
elapse before the inquiry was instituted. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
what he meant to have said was, that his 
Majesty’s government were now taking 
measures, which must bring the subject 
immediately before parliament. 

Lord Holland said, that as so many 
months had elapsed whilst ministers were 
in contemplation, it was highly expedient 
that they should not be allowed to con- 
template any longer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, ‘that 
the riots and disgraceful scenes which had 
occurred at Nottingham, might all be 
traced to the system and. conduct of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in reducing the com- 
merce of the country to a gambling specu- 
lation. .It thence arose that there was a 
great demand for articles of manufac- 
ture one week, and none the next, and the 
persons employed had one week much 
higher wages than usual, and the next 
their wages’ were reduced far below the 
usual standard. Wasit not to be expected 
that men thus reduced from high wages 
toa state of poverty; would become discon- 
tentedand riotous? He thought that partia- 
ment should not wait for any suggestion from 
ministers, but that they ought to institute 
an inquiry, to precede any measure sug- 
gested by ministers. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 4. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED ON PENITENTIARY 
Hovusgs.] Mr. Secretary Ryder moved, 
for the re-appointment of a Committee 
to consider of the expediency of erecting 
Penitentiary Houses, and that it be an in- 
struction to the said Committee to enquire 
into the effects produced by transportation 
to New South Wales. 

Sir S. Romilly hoped that this latter 
subject, which had originated with himself, 





would not be thus thrown into the back 
ground, If it was to go to the Committee 
now proposed, the House'could not expect 
to hear of it again during the present 
session. ‘The system of transportation to 
New South Wales had now been proceeded 
in for 25 years, without any proof of the 
beneficial effects of it having been at any 
time submitted to the House. It was of 
the utmost importance, in a political point 
of view, and as it affected other countries, 
Those who escaped from New South Wales 


were well calculated to give a new cha. ° 


racter to the inhabitants of the South Seg 
islands, and to form dangerous nests of 
pirates. ‘Being on this subject, he could 
not but advert to a circumstance which he 
thought well worthy of inquiry. | When 
the subject of the Police of the metropolis 
was before the House, he had delivered it 
as his opinion, that the system of offering 
rewards for the discovery. of offences was 
liable to great objection. An hon. gen- 
tleman, on that occasion, thought that the 
evil lay, in not making the rewards uni- 
versal, proportioning: them to the nature 
of the offence. He now observed, that 
an individual parish in Westminster had 
so far acted on this principle, as to offer a 
reward of 10/. for the apprehension and 
conviction of every reputed thief. When 
it was considered that the only evidence 
required to the conviction of a reputed 
thief, was the oath of a Police officer, that 
he had found him waiting, or walking up 
and down in a public street or place, and 
that he believed him to be a reputed thief, 
he presumed the House would agree with 
him in thinking, that the assumption of 
such a power as this- by the officers of 
any parish, however respectable, was a 
thing highly to be discountenanced; and 
one to which, if not remedied, he should, 
on some future occasion, call the attention 
‘of the House in due form. At present he 
had only to express a hope that his right 
hon. and learned friend would appoint his 
own committee on the subject of Peniten- 
tiary Houses, and would leave to him to 
move on Friday fora Committee to inquire 
into the effects produced by the system of 
transportation to New South Wales. 
After some further conversation, Mr. 
Secretary Ryder agreed to withdraw the 
latter part of his motion. Sir Samuel 


Romilly then gave notice, that he should - 


on Friday move for leave to bring t 
a Bill for repealing the act of the 29th 
of the King, relative to the transporting 
convicts. 
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paTE.]’ The House having, according to 
order, resumed the adjourned Debate upon 
the motion made yesterday, “ That this 
House will resolve itself into a committee 
of the whole House, to take into consi- 
deration the present state of Ireland,” 

Sir John Newport rose, and apologised to 
the House for thus early pressing upon 
its attention, when, from indisposition, he 
was 80 little able to treat the subject in a 
manner suitable to his own conception of 
its magnitude. He would not have come 
forward, had it not been that his conduct 
had been called in question, when he had 
not an opportunity of making that defence, 
of which he trusted that conduct would 
always be susceptible. ‘The step which 
he had taken (attending the Catholic meet- 
ing at Waterford), and which he under- 
stood to have been animadverted upon, 
was not taken rashly. He had acted 
on that occasion with the coolest deli- 
beration, and had done what he did from 
the firmest conviction, that he was not 
contravening the law, but was, on the 
contrary, consulting the best interests of 
his country. The proclamation was only 
the interpretation of the law, and not the 
law itself; and if any individual was sure 
that the construction of the law was 
wrong, he could not be called a violator 
of the law, when he disregarded the in- 
terpretation. The powers assumed by the 
privy council in the times of the Stuarts 
were well known to have been one of the 
chief causes of the expulsion of that. un- 
fortunate family. He did certainly attend 
a meeting of the Roman Catholics of Wa- 
terford, assembled for the purpose of pre- 


‘paring a petition to that House; and he 


had never ceased to hold out to that body, 
that in that House the redress of their 
grievances was to be sought for. He 
was not one of those who wished to im- 
press upon their minds, that the door of 
parliament was shut against them. Cer- 
tain factious persons had done so for the 
purpose of agitating the public mind in Ire- 
land; and lately the government appear- 
ed to-have joined with the agitators to pro- 
duce the same effect. But he called upon 
them to consider the consequences of turn- 
ing away the minds of three or four mil- 
lions of people from the constitution, by 
inculcating the persuasion, that they could 
never hope for an equal share of its bene- 
fits. Was that their way. of tranquillizing 
Ireland? For his own part, he had always 
considered it the soundest policy to keep 
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the eyes of the Catholics upon that House ; 
he had ever inculcated, that fresh sources 
of information were constantly opening 
more liberal views to .the legislature ; 
that the world was every day exhibiting 
phenomena bearing strongly upon this 
question; and that, though several sen- 
tences had been given against them, they 
had no reason to despair of the future. 
But it had been said, that the Catholics 
had their answer ; and an unwise saying 
it was. They had not had their answer ; 
and he hoped that no one would be able 
to do so much mischief to the country, as 
to persuade them that the restrictions under 
which they laboured were irrevocable. 
In the years 1792 and.1793, the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had varied as much as 
day and night. In 1792, certain claims 
of the Catholics were almost unanimously 
rejected ; in 1793, they were nearly una- 
nimously admitted; and restrictions were 
then removed of great consequence: in 
practice and in theory. He had uni- 
formly inculcated upon the Catholics, 
therefore, that what had happened once 
might happen again. Such was the 
ground upon which he had attended the 
Catholic meeting. But why, it had been 
said, did he not attend the privy council, 
and there give his opinion? Because of 
his distance from the capital. If he could 
have attended, he would willingly have 
met the right hon. secretary (Mr. Pole) 
at council, and there openly stated his 
opinion, that nothing but the grossest in- 
fatuation, and most mischievous insanity, 
could have given rise to the construction 
which they put upon the Convention act. 
As to the opinion of the judges of the court 
of King’s-bench, he maintained, that he 
had a right to consider his own interpreta- 
tion of the act to be correct, till the ques- 
tion had been decided upon in the last 
resort ; for he had often seen opinions of 
that kind set aside. And as to the opi- 
nion of the law officers, there were upon 
the table two opinions of the Attorney- 
general, on the subject of warehousing 
sugar, one given in January, and the other 
in March, directly contradictory to each 
other. He could not be supposed to place 
much confidence in such opinions.—The 
right hon. baronet then adverted to the ex- 
tracts which had been read from a Catho- 
lic pamphlet, in order to shew the violent 
and intemperate manner in which. that 
body conducted themselves: but extracts 
read from.a book, taken without connec- 
tion with the context, might be made te 
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prove any thing. Supposing, however, 
‘they. were sometimes intemperate, this 
might admit of some excuse from’ men 
smarting under a sense of unmerited 
gtievance. It was strange reasoning to 
say, We admit the grievances, and the 
propriety of redressing them, but then 
this is not the time; you must be cool— 
and not disturb our official repose with 
your intemperance. But even if there 
had been any thing in this, it was most 
unjust to charge the expressions of an in- 
dividual upon a whole body. One of the 
passages, relating to the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations, had stated, that 
their object appeared to be, to defeat the 
Catholic bequests. This was:said to be 
unfounded. But it was not altogether 
unfounded ; and, to prove this, he adverted 
to the case of a Catholic widow, who left 
her property in charitable donations: “The 
first bequest in the will was, 1,000/. to the 
poor of the city of Waterford, without dis- 
tinetion of religious persuasions. This might 
have secured the favour of the guardians 
of Charitable Donations; but, in framing 
the statute, it-has been provided, that the 
commissioners might, in case of an illegal 
bequest, apply the money to a purpose 
which they might think the nearest to the 
testator’s intention:~ In this case, they 
filed a bill in Chancery, toset the bequest 
aside. After this attempt to deprive the 
poor of Waterford of this property, was it 
surprizing that such should have been the 
opinion of the Catholics with respect to 
the commissioners, or that they should 
have entertained and expressed the most 
unfavourable opinions of these parliamen- 
tary guardians of Charitable Bequests, who 
endeavoured to do away the provisions of 
a will framed by this good Roman Catho- 
lic lady, in the most enlarged and exem- 
plary spirit of liberality, and acted upon 
by her executor, the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Waterford, with the same en- 
lightened and benevolent spirit. His right 
hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) could state what 
had takén place at the passing of the Con- 
vention bill. The preamble stated, that 
it was a declaration of the ‘existing law ; 
and, upon reference to the statute book, 
he saw no act that prevented the meeting 
of the people by delegates to prepare a 

etition to parlianient. It had: been said, 
indeed, that “ under the pretence” meant 
the same thing as “ for the purpose”— 
and to justify this construction, they had 
referred to a statute of Charles 2, to times 
when laws were made for the purpose of 








entrapping the ignorant and the unwary 
and bringing them under the power of th 
executive government. ~ But he con 

ed, that the words of laws intended for 
people must be taken in their ording 
acceptation, and that it was not sufficien 
for him to be told by a lawyer, that, jj 
statutes passed in bad times, words had 
been construed differently from their ont. | 
nary acceptation; but, if there couldiby 
any doubt as to the real meaning of the 
law, it must be solved on a reference 
the concluding proviso, “ That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed na 
wise to prevent or impede the right of 
subject to petition ;”’ and ‘how,he would 
ask, could an immense body of people 
prepare a petition, except by choosing 
few, in whom they confided, for carrying 
that object into effect? In conclusion; kk 
observed, that he really did not know ‘how 
to give expression to the sense which»he 
entertained of the magnitude of this ques 
tion ; convinced, as he was, that the criss 
of this country isat hand; and thatmne | 
thing ‘could save it, but the cordiahes 
operation of all ranks and descriptions 
the people. Let them not apply the fla 
tering unction to their souls, that'they may 
stifle or call up this subject:at their ples 
sure. Let them remember that, by’ en 
deavouring to get rid ofthe question fy | 
an indefinite time, some putting»it off fe 
ever,” and» others doing what “amounted 
nearly to the same thing—they estrangel 
from the government a great portion 
of the populations «He besought the 
House to consider how much might de 
pend on the decision of that night.— Upot 
the temper which they displayed, either 
to receive the Catholics: ,into’ the palé of 
the constitution, or to shut the door agains 
them, would rest no less a stake than this 
—success or failure in the struggle; whieb 
was fast approaching, for their existence 
as anation. I would, said the right hon 
baronet, impress upon this House whatd, 
myself deeply and sincerely feel. » Inthe 
few short and fleeting months which com 
pose the present session of parliamenty'the 
doom of the British empire, will, I fear, be 
sealed; if her four millions of Catholit 
subjects be not by a full admission inl 
every civil capacity embodied. with ‘the 
constitution, and for the constitution, this 
empire must fall. It is idle to talk ofthis 
as a question of time, or to suppose 
the great mass of Irish population are 
be told by those who admit the justice’ 
their claims, it.is not yet timeto dischary 
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the debt; but that.when with perfect 
absence of irritation, or properly speaking, 
absence of feeling, they approach as hum- 
pie petitioners, it may possibly be thought 
fi to'concede that which ought never to 
fiave been withheld. I implore the House 
to pause before it embraces such fatal 
doctrines, and at once to pursue that 
course which is the road of justice and of 


ty. 

Mr. Charles Adams thought the question 
might be divided into two parts; the one 
political, the other religious. With re- 
spect to the political part, it had been 
stated, that in case of the passing of the 
measure, one half of the members might 
be Roman Catholics; but though it was 
possible the proportion might be still 
greater, he apprehended that it was the 
greatest injustice to give any immunities 
tothem without an intention at some fu- 
ture period to give all. On the religious 
part of the subject he thought the Roman 
Catholic doctrines were inadmissible ; but 
he was happy to say, that though he had 
come down to the House strongly prepos- 
sessed against the conduct of the right 
hon. Secretary (Mr. Pole), his opinion was 
entirely altered in that respect, and he 
agreed that he had only done his duty, 
He had listened with pleasure to the elo- 
quent display of a right hon. gentleman 
on the floor (Mr. Canning) on a former 
night; but he must say of his speech as 
had been said of the speech of a Roman, 
on a former occasion, that he had display- 
ed—‘ Sutis eloquentia@, sapientie parum.’ Sa- 
tisfied as he was with the defence which had 
been mate for the Irish government, he 
should vote against the motion. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald opposed the vote on 
@ ground not yet much insisted upon, and 
observed, that the supporters of the motion 
and its proposer differed’ much in their 
reasons for agreeing together that it was 
afitone. For the noble lord who had 
brought it forward had declared, that he 
abstained from involving in it the conside- 
ration of the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment while that subject was under a legal 
Process, and while so much irritation pre- 
vailed on the public mind. But this ex- 
atiple, though, from the manner in which 
the House marked their sense of its pro- 
Priety, it was evidently greatly approved 
of, was not followed by those who deemed 
it right to support the noble lord on those 
very grounds which he had disclaimed. 
An hon. and learned gentleman opposite, 
(Sir A. Pigott) indeed; had, on the con- 
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trary, declared, that these were the very 

considerations which induced him to give 

the noble lord his vote.—On the subject 

of concessions, he differed from some of his 
right hon. friends, for he was convinced that 
at some time concession ought to be made. 

But that was not now the question, for it had 
not yet come to be avowed in that House, 
as it had been elsewhere, that they ought to 
surrender at discretion, and give up’every 
guard, defence, and security. He was 
for the preservation of the state and of the 
church in their ancient and political rights. 
Even on the grounds of the noble Jord, to 
whose Letter he had alluded (lord Gren- 
ville), he felt himself compelled to re- 
sist the present motion. With the worthy 
baronet who spoke last but one, he per- 
fectly agreed that they ought not to drive 
Petitioners from their doors, but this doc- 
trine was so universally avowed, that it 
seemed scarcely necessary to have dwelt 
at such length in inforcing it. As to the 
right hon. baronet’s attendance at the 
Waterford meeting, he seemed to have been 
misinformed as to what passed on that 
subject last night. His right honourable 
friend (Mr. Pole) had not urged it 
against him as a subject of crimination 
and charge, but had merely stated his dif- 
ference of opinion from him, and instanced 
this meeting as one of those endeavoured 
to be turned to the purpose of making a 
delusivé impression on the public mind ; 
that it was in direct contradiction to the 
law as laid down by the government, and 
sanctioned by the presence of a gentleman 
who had lately filled a high official situa- 
tion. He thought the right hon. baronet 
had gone too far when he compared the 
government to the agitators, and accused 
them of having driven the Catholics from 
the attainment of legal objects’ by légal 
means. Was it so? Was preventing the 
election of a convention an act of this 
kind? Was the offering of facilities for an 
aggregate meeting such an act? He did 
not differ from the right hon. baronet 
when he said, the decision of parliament 
was not to be considered as final. If he 
thought it was, much as he deprecated the 
present motion, he would rather vote for 
it than against it, even if he thought the 
latter could in any way affect the final 
decision of the Catholie claims. He ex- 
plained why the-right hon. baronet was 
not summoned to attend the privy council, 
which, from the necessity for dispatch, 
allowed only time to call en the members 





within ten miles of Dublin.. The right 
(2 R) 
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hon, baronetcharged the council with mea- 
sures of mischievous insanity ; and no man 
could, concur in the present;motion unless 
he was; prepared to go this length, with 
the.arguments of those who supported it, 


Couldiany man do this? On the contrary, 


he would defend the conduct of the Irish 
government; and even if they. were 
wrong in the law, which they were not, 
it myst be allowed on the other side, that 
they had not acted in an uncourteous, un- 
civil, or arrogant manner. The govern- 
ment had, acted in the manner _ last 
session recommended by a right hon. 
gentleman opposite. They had com- 
municated. with courteous deportment 
with the leading men among the Catho- 
lics; they had adopted the parental mea- 
sure of proclamation, and yet, though 
they followed their very opinions,, they 
could not satisfy these hon. gentlemen. 
He contended, that they bad the sanction 
of the House in what they had done, and 
of the law, as now decided in the cases 
of Dr. Sheridan and Mr: Kirwan, He 
entered into a warm panegyric on the 
charag¢ter, of of chief justice Downes, who 
had not last night, in. his opinion, been 
treated with, that deference and respect 
he merited. As a lawyer, as a judge, as 
aman, and as a,magistrate, he. was, as 
venerable and unimpeachable as the high- 
est, of those. who had dared to arraign 
him. With. regard to the Attorney and 
Solicitor General, who had been treated 
with equal disrespect, even the most fac- 
tious of the writers, who thought the best 
way to.support the Catholic claims was 
to stigmatize theit opponents, had not 
dared to impeach the purity of their prin- 
ciples. They had deserved better treat- 
ment than they had met with from an 
hon, and learned gentleman opposite (sir 
A, Pigott); and one of them (Mr. Bushe) 
was:a man of whose splendid talents and 
ability all Ireland was proud. He could 
not suffer those names to be so introduc- 
ed, without, offering his humble tribute 
in their yindication, The gentlemen op- 
posite, though they had only mentioned 
the Iawyers for the: purpose: of throwing 
a slur upon them, had desired to have 
more law, and they were not satisfied 
without, having,in addition, the highest 
authority in this country against them. 
As for the legal proceedings in these 
cases, it was Obvious to every one, that 
the Catholic advocates had never met 
the question fairly on its own grounds, 
but had, displayed much ingenuity in 
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defending their clients, by objeetio a 
points, . they would yf Brass fle 
the Old. Bailey... They never, dare | 
admit the act of election, and’ try. the 
foil, the government by, putting it 
proof. But he contended, that if 
law had not, the danger of such a eon 


delegation to consider of the expedien 


moment, be permitted, even if it 0 
consisted of county representatives? A 


ous meeting, should be .allowed with the 
representatives 9f Peers, Church and Com, 
mons? He paid a tribute of applause: to 
the private character of lord Fingall, but 
referred to history to prove, that, in al 
revolutions, erring virtuous men had com 
menced the ruin which they had_ not 
power to stop, and though they’ might 
acquit them of guilt, it was not easy to 
acquit them of imprudence. The vio. 


the cause.much harm, and their publi- 
cations were enough even to frighten meu 
from their side who had, pledged them, 
selves to support them. On these ground 
he was decidedly against the _ motion 
and thought it better for the Catholigs 


for themselyes, to meet on the 28th of 
February and petition, the Regent, then 
free from all restrictions. ra 

Sir John, Sebright said, he should have 
no objection, to make concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, provided such, secu; 
rity was given as would effectually pre- 
vent any danger from accruing to the 
constitution. Thus far, he was content 
to go. In his opinion, if the Irish govern 
ment had pursued a different line of con- 


they would have been grossly culpable: 
The plain and simple statement mad 


Ireland, had effected avery great ime 
of the government had been. mild and 
the’ honourable character of the noble 
duke, the present. lord lieutenant of Ire; 


land, with whom. he had the happiness 
of being personally acquainted, But the, 





such, as influenced him to oppose. the, 
$ | 2 


cause on its merits, but cudeavonted i 
ee 


vention would haye authorised the) in. | 
terference of government; and, ins Ie. 
port of this argument, supposed a similar 


of a repeal of the Union. Would it | Fe: 
said that such a meeting should, -for.a ” 


duct from that which they had adopted, 









































would they contend that a more danger. q 


lence of the Catholic advocates had ome 


to follow the course they had chalked out 


last night by the right Hon. Secretary. for” 
pression on hig mind. The. proceedings 


conciliating, such, as he expected, from - 


conduct of the Roman Catholics had béen, — 
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motion." This he regretted, as it had been 
introduced by his noble friend ; but, most 
arly, the Roman ‘Catholics were not 
inte in’ demanding that’’as’a. right, 
i 1 Ought to be requested asa boon— 
i ch. less should they have ‘assumed a 
menacing or threatening posture; ‘yet, 
from the ‘statements’ which had’ been 
made, it was clear they had formed a 
society dangerous to the existence of any 
state—and a book had been published, 
with their concurrence, which was of a 
most inflammatory tendency. As a‘cry 
of “ No he was alleged to have 
mé abroad, he thought it right thus 
publicly to ‘state his sentiments, lest he 
might be. suspected, of having flinched 
from his duty. As long as the Catholics 
stood in a menacing posture they’ should 
find an enemy in him. He confessed 
that the Catholics had a right to be eman- 
cipated, but they should receive eman- 
cipation with, gratitude, and ‘rather as 
a boon. * 
Mr. C. W. Wynn'said, that the principal 
objections of the hon. gentleman who spoke 
ast but one were taken from the speech de- 
livered, on the preceding évening, by the 
oe hon. secretary for Ireland (Mr. Pole.) 
The present motion was epbot es on two 
Coane oe discontented “state of Tre- 
and, and ‘the’ cause of that discontent. 
Many honourable members conceived that 
the refusal ‘of the Caiholic Claims was the 
source of the misfortune ; others believed 
it to arise from the severity of the course 
pursued by the’ Irish’ government} ‘and 
not a few attributed it to’ both those 
giounds. “But how it was possible for any 
person, who admitted that every part of 
Ireland was in'a state! of irtitation, to ré- 
sist giving so important a subject the most 
assidious consideration of the House, he 
could “hot ‘conceive.’ For his own part, 
he eoncurred, On both'the grounds, in the 
pro riety of the motion. He was surprised 
at“tiaay expréssions ‘which’ had fallen 
0 right ‘hot. Secretary, as they 
evinced ‘a’ total “ighdranice of the ‘prin- 
ciples of the constitution established by 
the’ Uition of thé. two’ countries. “Tie 
train recommendation of that great’ mea- 
sire was, that *hencefofward there should 
bé one state, ‘one parliament, afid one 
cabinet ; ‘instead of which, the right hon, 
by ‘was constantly imagining that’ 
eland Was a’separate kingdom, of which 
the duke of Richmond was king, and him- 
selfPrite’ Minister, "He talked > ofthe’ 
“Trish Cabiiet;? ad of Himselfas ¢ minis) 
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ter for Ireland.’ No such cabinet could, 
since the Union, exist ; and the responsible 
ministers for Ireland were the Lord ‘Lieu- 
tenant, and the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. The right hon. gen- 
tleman, as Secretary’ to the ‘Lord Lieute- 
nant, was not even entitled to correspond 
with the Secretary of State, or to act in 
any case however trifling, but under the 
orders of the lord lieuténant.—He ‘had 
spoken of the duke of Richmond’s * Privy 
Council,’ was he, himself a privy-counsel- 
lor, so ignorant as not to know ‘that the 
privy council for Ireland was the King’s 
privy council, that it was a body, the mem- 
bers of which were independent of the lord 
lieuténant, neither appointed by ‘his au- 
thority, nor removable at his pleasure? 
Inthe'same spirit, he had designated the 
lord chancellor, the attorney and s6licitor 
general, as‘ the lord lieutenant’s servants.” 
Indeed, these lofty ideas*appeared to per- 
vade not only bis langage that night, but 
every ‘part of his conduct. He had 
claimed great credit for thé mifil’and con- 
ciliatory conduct of the Irish government, 
and‘yet his own statement of the language 
which ‘he had “used to‘ lord Fingall dis- 
proved the assertion.” What were these 
conciliatory expressions? ““My Tord Fin- 
gall, the lord lieutenant has condescended 
to state to you—he has condescendéd to ex- 
plain’ to “you!” ‘He’ was’ not acquainted 
with the noble lord—but he beheved; he 
was descended from one of the most an- 
cient families in the empiré, and four mil- 
lions of people looked up t6 him'as the ‘as- 
sertor of their rights. ~ Was*thi§ ‘the lan- 
guage in which he should have been ad- 
dressed ? The lord’ liedtenant tondesctended ! 
The right hon. Secfetary ‘should Have 
known, that, ‘as dn hereditayy allViser’’ of 
the crown, he Hada tight. to’ ‘chain an aw- 
dience even of his Majesty f'In hexane 
spirit of fancied dignity! and independent 
authority, he had commenced ‘the present 
contest with the Catholics hy issuing ‘his fa- 
mous Circular Letter, without even Consult- 
ing the King’s responsible ministets, or-ob- 
taming the sanction’ of the Secretary’ of 
State for the Home Department, although 
there was atiple and sufficient time for 
that purposé.—The right hon. Secretary 
had complained of the ridicule which had 
beet cast upon that Circufar Lettér, and 
had’ said that it’ was not tight to place it 
to his ‘account, as it had beef dfawn up 
the law officers. “But he ought to’ recol- 
‘lect that’ this. ridicule bad ‘proceeded nist’ 


: 


from* thé “opposition, but’ from’ his own 
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friegds, and that; the appropriate epithet 
of « slovenly’, by which, that performance 
had .ever, since, "been designated, , was 
originally .given by; no less.an authority 
than the Lord Chancellor, With. respect 
to the authorshipof that Letter, it wassome- 
what unusual fora pottleman to complain 
of the hardship of being, considered, an- 
swerablefor a paper which ,pore his sig- 
nature, and not, very. magnanimous | to 
cast the blame,ypon. another, but.in the’ 
present. instance, he cared not. whether the 
right hap. Secretary was, or was not, the 
author;, he looked..upon it as the act.of 
his Majesty’s cabinet.. They had not, dis- 
avowed it, or dismissed the person who 
issued, it, therefore they were responsible 
fort... After the promulgation of the Cir- 
cular, a. proclamation followed; and the 
House were’ told, that the proceedings of 
the Catholicsywere highly coutumacious, 
becanse.the attorney and solicitor general 
having, given.their opinion that. they were 
acting Wegally, they still, persevered. 
Bot, when it was recollected, that the 
Convention act, was passed eighteen years 
ago, that during the whole of that periods. 
Catholic, .meetings, were permitted, thasy 
they had been; encouraged.. by; different 
administrations, and :that Catholic. dele-, 
gates had been honoured with.an audience 
of his Majesty, these might be considered 
tolerable grounds. for influencing the Ca- 
tholic body to, believe that their proceed- 
ings were not improper,.. Still however, 
it was said, the opinions: of, the Attorney 
and Solicitor General Were against, them, 
and Bee oe ithey. ought to, ,have ac- 
quiesced., .Had the opinions of the At- 
torney and Solicitor General been always 
found infajlible?, He remembered, a case 
when the opinion of the then Attorney Ge- 
neral, and now, Chancellor of, the Exche- 
quer, (Mr,.,Perceyal), bad been. as indus- 
trigusly circulated through,.. England, to 
conyjnce the volunteers.that they, were not 
at Mherty: to resign. Yet | that, opinion 
was resisted by: the voluntegrs, and, in con< 
sequence ovey-ruled, by the, King’s-bench 
unanimously and, swithout hesitation. He 
hoped and trusted, the matter ,would not 
rest with the opinions delivered inthe case 
of Dr, Sheridan, or, the; verdict. given in 
that. of Mr. Kirwan; .but,that the question 
would be brought before a higher tribunal,, 
not, that. he entertained (a, mean opinion of. 
the Irish ‘courts, but,.zhat., he had,a, much, 
higher of the House of, Lords....He meant 
not to reflect, on, the conduct, of the qo 





judges; but,af he.ever.did, he woul ty 
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be deterred. by what! fell from the hing 
gene (Mr. W.; Fitagerald) :astovany 
on, member ‘ daring’ to arraign that cons, 
duct. It. was. their, bounden iduaty:tomp 
raign it, df they conceived: it necessarm 
and it was dangerous to the welfare of the: 
country, to support a principle: by shigh: 
the controul of parliament was questioned,) 
He should always maintain that the power! 
of the House of Commonsywere as come: 
petent to take cogniz ince of complaints: 
against judges as. against any other’ indwy 
viduals, ‘ ofl 
The bon. gentleman next adverted tpi 
the warrant of the chief-justice, which pe, 
contended, had.been made. use. of fornp 
other purpose than to prejudge the: quess: 
tion—to obtain, an extrajudicia} decision, 
The only case.in which a Chief Justice's 
warrant was jusvally issued, was, where the: 
person to be apprehended.could not aly 
be found. According to, the laws both of 
England and Ireland, the chief justice's 
warrant pervaded every part of the kings: 
dom, and it was, compulsory upon every) 
inferior magistrate to sees it carried inig 
effect.—The. warrant issned for the arrest: 
of the Catholic delegates was (contrany he 
believed to the usual form), directed only: 
to the county and city of Dublin, and wag; 
therefore a warrant which any> Dablgi 
magistrate was as well qualified asthe 
lord chief justice himself: to. issuestaday 
this assumption he was ,borne out by:'the’ 
eircumstance, that the formof the act liad 
not. been. followed ; -and, the. insertion, of) 
the words. on preten¢e of petitioning,» 
which had never been ¢xplained, was moj 
extraordinary, Ns a 
He then entered into an examination of 
the act, and cantended: that.being strictly. 
declaratory, it; could, not carry theslam 
farther than it stood before. it was passediim: 
1793, and at that, period. the law was:the’ 
same inEngland as.in Ireland ; if therefore: 
the new. interpretation of the law was S 
rect, great.commercial | towns in Jrel ot 
could not delegate. persons to prepare theif) 
petitions for the improvement of theinporty) 
&c. without committing a‘ breach of ib. 
Or, if they were permitted to do so, why 
should a simila¥ ‘indulgence be ape | 
the Roman Catholics, when they wished: 


to frame.a petition for their riglits ? 1fthe’ 
meeting of 500 persons was, illegal, '40 
must the meeting. of 10, and, if this, welt 
law,in Ireland, it would, equally, extend! 

England... This being the case; then, there 
-was.acarcely a gentleman who-heard himy 
who had not, at, ene time or, other, beet 
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guilty i an illegal: act—having been | 
ees Is, Se) ° In 1793; dele- | 
tes ctamelito this country :>were they 
const eredvillegal? Perhaps‘it might be 
said) Zoveriiinent did not wish to proceed 

’ bog atrifling breach of the law, but 
theyowouldp not’ encourage it. Yet, it 
shouldo be‘remembered, that it was the 
polioy: of the ‘administration of Mr, Pitt 
r, Dundas to treat with those pers 
ons. In fact, neither* those ministers nor 
the framers of the act ever imagined that 
jtcould apply to persons delegated with 
petitions to parliament. 

He now came to the question of safe- 
guards and securities. And this brought 
him'to a right hon. and’ learned ‘civilian 
(sir J. Ni¢boll) who, by histone and man+ 
ner, and the -place from which he spoke, 
seemed to have been put furward as the 
doublevof another right’ how. civilian (Dr. 
Duigenan), who was then absent, and, to 
say. the truth, he | acquitted himself with 
equal ability. . The: dearned gentleman 
had entreated the’ Howse to listen to no 
ledges whieh: rested on the authority of 
indvidual Catholics: ‘Why, if any pledges 
at all weresto be given, they must ‘be 
given on. the authority: either (of indivi- 


of persons delegated to speak the sense of 
the whole body. ‘Fhe‘learned gentleman 
haditherefore placed the leading Catholics 
inthis. singular dilemma—that ‘if “bey 
pledged themselves as individuals, they 
weresnot. to’ be believed; if; as delegates, 
sent to. Newgate... Indeed, this mode of 
arguing by dilemma was a yery favourite’ 
one withthe opposers of ‘the’ Catholic 
claims. . If ‘the. Catholics’ came forward 
peaceably and decorously’ to urge ‘their 
petition; then it was contended; that it was 
unadvisable to enter into; a» consideration 
of it, lest you should disturb theirtranquil- 
lity. If, on the conwary, they state their 
claim strongly and with: shose feelings 
which their privations ate likely to excite, 
then it is said, We cannot concede, lest we 
should seem:-to! be intimidated. “So if the 
Catholics enlist bin great numbers, it is 
argued that they arejgatisfieds arid it is un- 
hecessary to. opew the higher commissions 
tothem; -if iw small, that they are dis- 
loyal, and it would-be dangerous.» - 

A young ‘member (Mr.'Peel).had in- 
quired; Jast night, why the Roman Catho- 
lics had called totheix asseni bly peers, and 
the:sons of ypeers—was it to prepare their 
Petition 2... It was not merely-for that pur- 


Ab PReBRRE petitions to parlia- 


uals speaking their private ‘Opinions, or’ | 
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pose but that they might hold commu- 
nication with the members of that House, 
that'they might: be’ enabled ‘to state what 
the precise wishes of the Catholics were, 
and to specify what were thé securities 
they would give ;’ which, while they were 
sufficient for the preservation of the Pro- 
testant establishment, should be the least 
burdensome to themselves. It would be 
well for the House to look under what 
circumstances the obnoxious meeting’ was 
intended tobe formed. Some intemper- 
ance having manifested itself in the Com- 
mittee, lord Ffrench informed them, that 
they would hurt themselves by those ‘vio- 
lent proceedings; therefore it was deter- 
mined that a number of the most respect- 
able characters should be infused into the 
old Committee. How was this to be'done? 
Certaimly by introducing the Ronian Ca- 
tholic nobility, their archbishops and 
bishops, who, from their age, from their 
sacred character, and from the honourable 
tenour of their lives, would themsélves be 
a very great barrier against any seditious 
of improper-proceeding: A meeting thus 
constituted he looked upon'as extremely 
desirable—being tlie “most proper organ 
to’speak the sense of the Catholic body, — 
In answer to what had been last night’ 
stated by a learned civilian, that the ‘sense 
of the population of this country wag 
against the Catholic claims; he thought 
it right to observe, that so far from this 
being a correct assertion, it appeared, that 
the’ great. body of the people felt con- 
vinced that some attention ought ‘to be 
paid to’ those claims—and, if they were to 
compare the proceedings on the Catholi¢ 
question in former sessions with the pre- 
sent time, it would be manifest that vati- 
ous objections, which formerly’ existed 
both within and without doors, had now 
happily subsided. An hén. member who: 
spoke last night (Mr. Peel), had’ read” 
extracts from the letter of a noble’ teld2° 
tive of his (lord Grenville) on the’ subject® 
of securities. ‘What wete the terms of 
that letter? It was there expressly stated, 
that, if concession were made, safeguards 
would be required: but what they weré'to 
be was not mentioned. How, then, were 
they to come to this knowledge? Cer- 
tainly by going into a committee on’ the 


‘subject; for they ought to shew them- 


selves perfectly willing to investigate the 
situation of so namereus a body of people, 
The. bon. ‘gentleman’ concluded ‘by ‘ex- 
pressing ‘his perfect concutren¢é in’ the 
motion, as’ well on the ground of the 
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claims “of thé’ trish ‘Catholics, as'oh thé 
conduct of the ‘Tris’ government ‘towards | 
rT Teele apa ei ge aie 


Mi. Manners Sutton said, he had'listened | 


to the speech of the hon. gentleman who | 
had just sat down, with great ‘attention, 
but he must beg leave to differ from him 
on every point. The hon. gentleman had 
observed, that Tréland ‘was at present in a 
state of great irritation, and, he, therefore, 
called’ on ‘the ‘House to go into the Com- 
mittee. He, however; must doubt the 
propriety and efficacy of ‘this ‘mode, 
Which, in his opinion, would ‘fend ’to ‘in- 
efease | * Yathér Ahan allay that irritation, 
The hon.'gentleman had combated, in’ the 
course of his speech, a number of ‘points 
of meré etiquette, in which he’ conceived 
his‘ right hon. friend’ (Mr. Pole) had been 
mistaken. They were unworthy of notices 
and had nothing to do with the principle 
on which the debate proceeded. When 
the hon, gentleman criticised the mention 
of ‘two cabinets, although that expression 
might be wrong, yet it did not invalidate 
a single sentence his right hon. friend had 
advanced. " When the hon. gentleman 
spoke of the Convention act, he express 
ah opinion that its interpretation, was Hot 
finally decided 5 ‘and defended ‘the right 
of ‘the House’ to examine the conduct of 
public men.—But, were these the grounds 
oh which they would agree to the motion? | 


What liad’ these observations to do with | 


tHe, question under discussion? “The ‘hon. 


éfitleman’ expressed a fervent hope, that | 


ie “decision under the’ Conventien’ act 
Would be brought before the dernier resort, 
the-frighest tribunal in'the state, the House 
of Lords $’and yet, while the question was 
pendiig, he: would advisé” that House“to 
fép in before’ them, by" appointing this 
Cantabile: Aa ion. and learned gen- 
ifémian (sit’ ®. Piggott) ‘had’ asserted fast 
night, that, prior to the present time, there 
Was a great Dar to the discussion of the 
€atholicclaims, but thatthat‘bar was now 
déhe away, th collsequence of the melan: 
eholy illness with which ‘his’ Majesty was 
alfiéted.'° He'(Mr.° Suttéh) “could” have 
Wished that this ‘statemient’ had ‘not been 
rhadé. '” Tné* Cathdlic® cause wanted’ no 
sich argument: which must’ ‘have been 
painful ‘to him that ‘adduced ‘it, but was 
Much’ more painfal to many who heard it. 
The ‘hon? and learned gentleman had fol- 
fowed up, that statement by ‘a declaration, 
that he had this copsolation, under his 
MaAjesiy’S indisposition, that the’ interests 
of” Irélaid * Would’ now’ be” attended to. 
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Good God did the ‘hon’ and 1 
tlenhan’mean to insinuate, that the inter 
of Treland had been neglected’? “Dig 
mean to say, that, during the" loug"f 
of his Majesty, proper atténtion hade 
eéfh directed towards Ireland? Need ; 
iiforda the hon. and leartied’ obntle 
that the rights ahd’ privileges. whic 
Catholics possessed, were ‘gratited! sine 
his’ Majesty’s accession to the crown? 3) 
could not brook the idea; that ‘the chi! 
thity of his Majesty’ should be held ottg 
offering Wediititarin’ because the'rightst 
the ‘people of Tréfand-could now be inva 
tigated with advantage.’ He was dé pil. 
pared to go into the Committee’ proposed! 
he’ would not support thé motion, bédaiy 
the time was Rot proper; nor would he} 
accessary to’ throwing a slander’ on’ the’ 
Irish government. He never had had'ti 
épportunity df stating’ his sentiments’ 
Catholic Emancipation. ‘' And’ hére’ 
would’ disclaim ‘the feeélfhg, which Wa. 
generally imputed to those who oppose 
the measure, that’ he considered ‘the Cr 
tholics’as enemies to ‘their country, |i 
ave them full ‘credit for honour, bravetj, 
pyalty, and every generous feeling= 
did not believe the Roman ‘Cathiliey # 
meh, were’ depraved or bad’ ‘iy 


+7, 
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he impute to them, as had beer: ‘ddhé’h 
an’ hon. gentleman who affected Vo alle 
cate their Cause, that’ if, from ‘thé View 
parliament took of the subject, theil’ chi 
were not now acceded to, they would ty 
sort to force. © If he cherished an opinidi 
that, under any circumstances, they wow 
so conduct themselves, then, itideed, might 
the imputation be justly cast on him, “f 
did not consider this ‘a question of right 
but“of expediency—of justice, if gentle 
men would havé it so; fustice:to thé Roti 
Catholics on thé one side, and to the” 
téstant establishments in church ie 
on the other, If that’ were “the ‘tase,’ 
seemed to be ‘admitted-by gentlemen op 
posite, he thonght it was atifair ae 
who expressed doubts on a questipil 0 
such magnitude, ‘should Be’ ‘abused: allt 
vilified. * Different‘opinions had’ been é- 
tértained on’ thé subject ;’'some hai ‘sai, 
that the Catholic ‘elaims should”be com 
ceded, Without atly restrictions. If it were 
just And expedient to do’so ‘much for the 
Catholics, theitit Was just” ahd’ éxpedieit 
to’ de Pt which fad hot béén dote fort 
Protestants.” ‘Oiler’. were of opifiion, | 
unqualiffed concession cdbtd Tot be grant 
ed with" safety; But that\ fhe’ Catholld 
would agtee to every safeguard Hedessly 
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‘the. wellbeing of -the, constitution, 
5 en, ,powevers they were asked, what 
5 “gecutities were? their advice Was, « 
they, should be considered in a Com- 
tee, He, was aware that a Bill could 
debate in a Committee, better than in 


whole, House ;, but it was proper that 
whole House should first know .the 
rinciple.of the measure. On that ground 
could not consent to go into a Com- 
mittee, unless the securities were specified, 
if he. did, it, would. be. trifling with the 
Catholics ; for he should enter the Com- 
mittee with a feeling that he, never could 
concede what. was demanded, Without 
pledging himself one way or the other; 
without venturing to state a decided opi- 
nion on, the subject, of the Catholic claims, 
he felt insuperable objections to. the mo- 
tion, He could, not, agree to the forma- 
tion of this Committee, in the. slender 
hope, that, during the collisionof debate, 
some security, might arise. Such a mode 
would be degrading and insulting to the Ca- 
tholic body.—With respect to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, deeply slandered as it had 
been by several gentlemen, he was not offi- 
cially connected with it, so as to state the 
case with all that-accuracy which the weight 
and importance, of the subject demanded, 
But this he would say, that a government 
more. moderate. in its conduct, or more ac- 
ceptable,to the peopleof Ireland, although 
some circumstances of, irritation had occur- 
red, was never seenin that country. Much 
had been said of ‘that government, both as 
to. its construction, of the Convention act, 
and the manner in. which it, was catried 
into execution, At the head of the law 
authorities. in that country was placed a 
nobleman, a near, relation of his, than 
whom, a more honourable or dignified 
character did not exist; and he could not 
help observing, with, feelings which he 
hoped no person could blame, that, that 
noble lord, and the law officers of the 
Crown, had not, been ,commented, on 
with justice or candour.,. Whatever might 
be the opinion. of other persons, on 
reading that, act of parliament, be was 
Willing to stand with the judgment. of 
the whole of the judges in,the court of 
King’s bench of Ireland, against the spe- 
Gulative ideas which had, been promul- 
gated. However he’ might respect. the 
opinion delivered by ,an hon. and learned 
feateman {sir A, Pigott) last night; 
however unwilling he should be to ad- 
vance an interpretation of his own, in con- 
tradiction to it, still he would express him- 
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self satisfied with that,coustruction which 
had been put on the actin Ireland; and 
hetivesrely hoped, as well as the hon, 
Benin who: spoke . last, that the ques- 
ion would, come before the dernier resort 
for final adjudication, It had been. said, 
that no_ person should be arrested, except 
in Cases of treason, felony, or actual. breach 
of the peace. Now, if the hon. and learned 
gentleman who supported that opinion, 
would inquire, he would find thatthe uni- 
form practice in Ireland was, to commit for 
misdemeanors tending to a breach. of the 
peace.. He would go farther, and say, if 
that. hon. and learned gentleman had 
looked into the law books at home, he would 
have discovered, that it had been done in 
this country. .The point. was argued in 
the King’s-bench, ,and the warrant was 
held legal. ,. That was in. acase of libel, 
which made, the decision still more strong 
in ‘fayour of his argumenpt.—-Gentlemen 
had argued, that no time more favourable 
than the present could be selected for the 
consideration of this. question. In, his 
opinion, there might ; and he grounded 
himself on the ‘conduct of, the Catholics 
themselves. He bowed to, their autho- 
rity ;.they best knew their own interests 
—yet they had not pressed the question 
forward—they. had presented no, petitions 
to either House of Parliament, Fie con- 
curred with them, and.conceived the, time 
completely unfit, He also thought it was 
a most inopportune period to examine the 
conduct. of. the Irish government, when 
the proceedings were ina course of,legat 
investigation. . Such. an __ investigation 
could. only tend to, warp the fair, regular, 
and constitutional course of the law. See- 
ing no good reason to enter into the, Ca- 
tholic claims at present, and. feeling that 
no charge had, been substantiated against 
the Irish government, he gave his most 
decided negative to thé motion. eh 

Mr. Parnell rose and said’; The hon, 
member who. spoke, last, has assumed to 
himself a, superiority in argument over 
my hon. friend to which he is not entitled ; 
for his pretensions rest upon avery super- 
ficial conception of the motion before the 
House. It is not, as he has argued, a mo- 
tion made for thé sole purpose of inquiring 
into the legality of the conduct of govern- 
ment, but a motion that,has for its object 
an-inquiry into the policy, as well as the 
legality, of that conduct ; and also into 
the condition of the Catholics of Ireland. 
The.policy and the legality of the conduct 
are two digtinct considerations ; or, other- 
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wise, the crown lawyers would be the effi- 
cient ministers of the country. I confess, 
Sir, I heard, with great surprize, the:as- 
sertion of the hon. member, that there had’ 
existed no bar to the interests’of Ireland. 
Surely, the hon. member must have for- 
gotten the reasons which Mr. Pitt had as- 
signed for quitting his office in 1801: 
the cause of the dismissal of the last ad- 4 
ministration, and the obstinacy with which 
their successors have resisted every mea- 
sure that has been proposed, even of the 
most trifling importance to the interests of 
Ireland. He myst have forgotten, that 
from the tithe of the Union, when so much 
was promised the Catholics, to the present 
hour, ne one statute has been made to give 
them any new concession, and that the 
prayer of their Petition has been uniformly 
refused. The hon. member has said there 
are great objections to the present motion, 
arising from the time of proposing it: 
that»certain considerations, having refer- 
ence to the state of the executive govern- 
ment, and the example of the Catholics in 
postponing their application to parliament, 
render this motion, af this time, particu- 
larly unseasonable. With regard to’ the 
first objection, it seems to me, that when 
the House considers what the'state of Ire- 
land is, and‘ that no mention was made of 
its political condition in the Speech from 
the throne, it became the duty of parlia- 
thent to supply the defect, and give’ its 
whole attention to it, for the amelioration 
of the state of Ireland cannot bear post- 
wen Even in the'short period that 
as elapsed since the opening of the ses- 
sion, measures have occurred, which have 
greatly: contributed to heighten all its dis- 
orders. As to the assertion’ of the hon. 
wrember, that the Catholics wished’ the 
discussion of their case to be delayed, 
there is the evidence of their own re- 
solution to prove, that if their proceed- 
ings had not ‘been interrupted, their Peti- 
tions would’ have now been’ upon the 
table. So far from viewing this motion as 
unfavourable to'them, they must, on all 
accounts, deem it of the greatest service to 
their cause ; but, more’ particularly, from 
the assurance it holds’ out to them, that 
that great party in this country, which 
compose whiat is called the opposition, 
will not undertake the administration of 
government, unless they have’ it in their 
power to grant the wishéd-for conces+ 
sions. 
The hon. member, and sevéral other 
members, have assunted, that the'Catholics 
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demand these concessions as 4 hatter af 
right... It is said, the Catholics sigg: 
abandon this menacing position, befom. 
even. their claims can deserve diséuagig 
I do not know where this démand, in dy 
sensé hére given to it, is to be found, 
is not in the speéches of their friend 
parliament, or in their own petitions, 7 
conceive, that whenever they make usegf 
the word right, they use it in a qualified 
sense. I conceive that the Catholics dg 
not deny the force of the general maxim, 
that ‘salus populi suprema lex ;’ but tha 
the right which they assert is the unqties. 
tionable right of every British subject, not 
to be restricted in any thing that is nop 
adverse to the safety-of the country. 
Having now examined the principil 
topics of the hon. member’s speech, I will 
proceed to make some observations upoy 
that of the Chief-Secretary of Ireland. | 
appears to me, that the recent conduetof 
the Catholics has been greatly misrepre: 
sented by him and many others ; and that 
it is a'matter of great importance, thi 
what their conduct has been should be 
accurately Known, inasmuch as it will be 
highly injorious, not only to them, but 
the empire also, to suffer any obstaclestg 
exist, in the way of their emancipation, it 
addition to those which may fairly belong 
to it. I shall, therefore, endeavour jo 
shew, what that conduct has been, and 
what the motives which have guided it 
With respect to the speech of the right 
hon. gentleman, the most accurate dé 
scription, I think I cam give of it, is this 
that it was a speech most remarkable fot 
the extravagance of its prefatory accu 
tions, and the impotency of its proofs ati 
conclusions: There was no crime whitt 
the right hon. gentleman did not insinuate 
or directly charge ayainst the Catholic 
Libelling, sedition, treason, rebellion, # 
paration, revolution, each and every d 
them, he repeatedly attributed to them} 
but when we examine the endeavours d 
the right hon. gentleman to support bit 
case, what do we see? That the wholed 
his anger and accusation, and also of his 
measures, are clearly to be attributed 
the soreness which he feels, in consequent! 
of the abuse that has been bestowed upol 
him through the medium of the publié 
newspapers—from the beginning to the 
end of his speech the burden of it was thi 
news-paper abuse. Newspaper abuse 
January, néwépaper abuse’ in Febraiaty, 
newspaper abase'in July, newspaper 4 
in’ Deceinber'; - and, because this gre? 
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minister has been thus abused, he'thinks 


hedan discover a ‘sufficient justification 
for ail those violent and arbitrary mea- 
utes which have plunged Ireland into its 
present state of anxiety and agitation. 
The right hon. gentleman commenced his 
statentent of the late proceedings of the 
Catholics, by going over his former charges 
against the committee of 1810. But the 
House cannot fail to recollect how feebly 
he supported those charges in the last 
session. Their great crime was making 
violent speeches. No resolution, no overt 
act was given in proof,: to substantiate 
a single illegal measure against them. 
Certain speeches were made, which found 
their way into ‘the newspapers, which 
were very free in'their animadversions on 
the opposition to the Catholic claims, and 
on the conduct of government; and in 
consequence of those speeches, the right 
hon. gentleman thought proper to issue his 
Circular Letter, and thus:to imptte to the 
whole body seditious and treasonable in- 
tentions. Now, Sir; it does appear to mé 
to be exceedingly cruel and very unjust, 
to impute any criminal ‘ititeftion to any 
man for what he may be reported to have 
said'in'a public assembly ; much more 
cruel-and unjust to go one step farther, and 
impute a criminal intention to a whole 


body of people, for the speeches of certain 


individuals belonging to it. For speech 
is'so subject to interpretation ; there is so 
great a difference between indiscretion 
and malice, and generally so little of the 
latter in the freedom of public expression, 
that no wise and temperate government 
would ever suffer itself to be influenced 
by the speeches of popular assemblies, to 
adopt measures of extreme severity against 
those: ‘who: composed those assemblies. 
Happy; then, would it have been for Ire- 
land, if it had been under’ the care of a 
Wise and temperate government: of a go- 
vernment that would have condescended 
to follow an example that is to be found 
m ancient history; the: example of thé 
emperor Theodosius, who wrote thus to 
the prefect -Rufinus: “ Though a man 
should happen to speak amiss of our person 
or government, we donot intend to punish 
him: «si id ex levitate processerit, ¢on- 
*temnendum est; si ex insania, miséra- 
*tione dignissimum ; si ab “injuria, remit- 
“tendum.’” But this"committee of 1810, 
whatever were its merits of defects, was 
dissolved when the object of ‘its institution 
Was attained’ ‘Surely it would have been 
good policy in goverment toshave suf 
(VOL, XXI. ) 
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fered it to have sunk into oblivion, and to 
have judged the future proceedings of the 
Catholics by those pfoceedings, and not 
by’ proceedings of this committee. But 
government have not thought so,for it 
clearly appears, from the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman; that’ all the latter 
measures of government have been guided 
by arevengeful recollection of the'speeches 
of the committee of 1810. / Acting upon 
this feeling of revenge, they have rushed 
headlong into anew contest with the Ca- 
tholics ; and by their temeritysand vio- 
lence, have kept the whole country iha 
state of anexampled agitation.” 

But the Catholics, says the right hon. 
gentleman, are the aggressors; they are 
wholly to blames: we have acted upon a 
sound policy, and strictly according*to 
law. I Will endeavour, Sir, to expose 
how wholly void of foundation these as- 
sertions are, by stating truly to the House, 
what jt is the Catholics have done. It 
seems. that an Aggregate Meeting -was 
held in Dublia on the 9th of July, and 
that at this meeting it was resolved to pe- 
titionsparliament in this session, and to 
convehe? a committee of delegates to pre~ 
pare and conduct the petition. The first 
question that’ presents itself for examina- 
tion is, had or had not the Catholics good 
reason for determining to:petition?» The 
answer has already been given by a right 
hon. gentleman who spoke so ably ‘last 
night, (Mr. Canning): they had’ ‘the best 
of reasons ; the removal, for the first time 
since the Union, of the great»bar to 
their claims! and the commencement of 
anew reign, from which they had good 
grounds to expect the most liberal policy. 
The next question is, had or had not the 
Catholics good reason for convening @ 
committee of delegates to manage their 
petition? I know, Sir, that ‘there are 
many who think the right hon. gentleman 
had said that he thinks, that if the Aiggre- 
gate Meeting of the 9th of July had 
framed and signed a petition, it would 
have been a good and valid petition of 
the Catholics of Ireland. Mr. Saurin had 
gone so far as to: say, all that was neces* 
sary, was to select some person, who 
could read and write, to make him copy 
some former petition, to sign it, and send 
it to parliament. Now,’ Sir, I feel quite 
sure, that if thé Catholics had*proceeded 


in this manner, we should never have 


heard the end of the arguments of the 

right hon. gent. sere that such afpeti- 

tion ‘was no. proof of the sentiments of 
(2S) 
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the Catholic body; we should have had 
it asserted, as it has been so frequently 
asserted before, that so far from its speak- 
ing the sentiments ofthe Catholics, many of 
them did not understand what emancipa- 
tion meant ; many of them did not desire 
it; and the great mass of the lower orders 
could derive no benefit from it. But, Sir, 
it so happened, that those gentlemen, who 
took upon themselves to advise the mea- 
sures of the Catholics on this head, had 
some experience and precedents to guide 
them. Jn 1790, a petition was presented 
to the Irish parliament, from an Aggregate 
Meeting held in Dublin; but this petition 
was rejected, and for these reasons; it 
was called, “ The act of an obscure fac- 
tion, confined merely to the capital, dis- 
avowed by the great mass of the Catholics, 
ignorant of their sentiments, and incom- 
petent to speak on their behalf.” In 
1805, a similar petition was presented to 
the united parliament. Let us see what a 


learned doctor (Duigenan) said on that oc- 
casion—* From nineteen of the thirty-two 
counties in Ireland, there is not one sub- 
scriber, and from the remaining thirteen 
but one each, and not a single name from 
allthe Catholic clergy. How, therefore,”’ 
(he exclaimed) “ can this petition be said 


to come from the Catholic communities 
either. of Great Britain or Ireland!” The 
Catholic leaders might have supposed it 
possible that Mr. Saurin could be capable 
ofthe great inconsistency of advising such 
a petition in one part of his speech, and in 
other parts speak thus of the Aggregate 
Meeting: — An Aggregate Meeting, 
which assumed to itself to be a general 
meeting of the Roman Catholics.” « Anas- 
sembly, assuming to itself the domination 
of a general aggregate meeting of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland.”—~With such proofs of 
what objections would probably be urged 
against a petition of this kind, no candid 
person can say the Catholics had not good 
reason for having adopted the manner of 
proceeding. But the right hon. gentle- 
man says, so far am I from objecting to 
the principle of an aggregate meeting, I 
would not have interfered, if the whole Ca- 
tholic population had come up to Dublin. 
Now, I think, it is quite plain, from the 
manner in which he had been alarmed for 
the safety of the state, by the project of an 
assembly, the right hon. gentleman would 
be saves forward in obstructing it; and, 
I dare say we should have heard him de- 
scant much more on the real dangers of 
it: and have found him very ready in as- 
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serting, that if the Catholics had Proposed 
a delegated committee, to that he woul 
have no sort of objection. 

Another mode of proceeding that th 
Catholics might. have taken, was that of 
having county meetings and separate pet, 
tions. But every one who knows 
thing of the Catholic body, its size and iy 
various opinions respecting their own cay, 
will allow that petitions of this description 
would have spoken any thing else but th 
unanimous and combined opinion of. thy 
great body. Besides, it might with rep 
son be supposed, that a government, thy 
was so particularly anxious to prevent the 
agitation of the public mind—to preven 
Catholic speech-making, would have grew 
objections to this course, It was not ove. 
looked that, in times which such a gover 
ment might think the best, I mean in thy 
reign of Charles 2, they could have foun 
a precedent for anadmirable proclamatig 
of that king, against tumultuous petitioy 
having a tendency to sedition and tebe. 
lion. 

There being, therefore, such reasonabk 
objections to induce the Catholics not 
adopt either of these two plans of pm 
ceeding, there remained only one othe 
plan, that which they did adopt, the plan 
of proceeding by a committee of dele 
gates, And, Sir, I confidently trust, tha 
when the House dispassionately examin 
the grounds upon which this decision can 
be supported, they will give their judg 
ment in favour of them, afid against the ge 
vernment. However absurd the opinion 
of lord Fingall may appear to the right 
hon. gentleman, that the plan of a com 
mittee was more fit to secure the publi 
peace, than one great aggregate meeting, 
or several county meetings, I think tha 
that opinion was founded on the bestal 
reasons, inasmuch as in such a committe, 
there would be so much more informatio, 
so much more temper, so much interestit 
the quiet of the country, than there could 
possibly exist in an aggregate meeting ot 
in county meetings :—that their proceet: 
ings would necessarily be more wise, mort 
moderate, and more consistent with te 
peace and tranquillity of the country 
than it is likely the proceedings would 
be of these other descriptions of meetings 
It is quite undeniable, that the objet 


‘of acquiring an accurate acquaintane 


with the real sentiments of the Cathe 
lics, could in no way be so well a 
tained; and under the present circull 
stances of the times, this is no small just 
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fication of the plan. But here, let me 
make one observation in respect to lord 
Fingall. It seems tome, that the right 
hon. gentleman should have been the last 

rson to make such animadversions as he 
bas made upon that most respectable noble- 
man. The House cannot forget the anger 
and indignation with which he expressed 
himself, when he complained of attacks 
which had been made upon him in ano- 
ther place; and of the earnestness with 
which he urged the injustice of such at- 
tacks, upon a person who was necessarily 
absent, and had no means of repelling 
them. With what colour of justice, then, 
can the right hon. gentleman support his 
conduct in attributing to lord Fingall those 
various offences, which he has attributed 
to him so profusely, in the course of his 
speech. Lord Fingall, who is barred of 
his right to defend himself in his proper 
place in parliament, by those laws which 
the right hon. gentleman will not consent 
to repeal. 

But, Sir, besides these reasons which’! 
have given, to show the Catholics were 
warranted in appointing a committee of 
delegates, there existed the authority of 
established usage and acknowledged pre- 
cedents to direct them. The right hon. 
gentleman has exclaimed, “ This com- 
mittee is not like any other committee,” 
and he has also arrogated to himself, but 
with what justice we shall soon see, a 
knowledge of Irish history superior to 
that possessed by any other member. 
Why, Sir, this knowledge of the right 
hon, gentleman cannot extend back as 
far as for the~last twenty years, or he 
could never have hazarded so unfounded 
an assertion; for, in the year 1792, a 
committee of delegates was convoked 
and assembled, under circumstances and 
forms much more resembling the forms 
by which’ we are brought together, than 
those by which it was proposed to elect 
the committee of 1811. In respeet to the 
committee of 1792, I wish to draw the 
particular attention of the House to this 
historical fact; that in the circular letter 
which was sent throughout the Catholic 
body, calling upon them to elect dele- 
gates, there is this passage to be found, 
“ We have the first authority for asserting, 
that this application” (a petition to the 
King} “ will have great weight with our 
gracious sovereign, and with parliament, 
if our friends are qualified to declare, that 
it is the universal wish of every Catholic 
in the nation.” Ifthe right hon. gen- 
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tleman will enquire how this passage 
found its way into this letter, he will learn 
that the authority alluded to is the British 
government, over which Mr. Pitt presided ; 
and, therefore, I argue, that the commit- 
tee of 1792 arose out of the recommenda- 
tion of the British government.—By look- 
ing further into this circular letter, 
will appear, that forms of returns were 
sent down to the country in the blanks, 
for the names of the persons elected. 
That in the first place, each parish chose 
a Certain number of electors,*and that 
these electors chose the delegates, That 
the delegates met in Dublin in 1792; 
sat from day to day, debated the whole of 
the Catholic affairs: and not with less 
spirit, or in a manner less sparing of their 
opponents than the committee of 1810. 
Lord Westmoreland was at this time lord 
lieutenant, but at that day it was not the 
fashion to look at a Catholic convention 
with the same alarm with which such an 
assembly is now regarded. This conven- 
tion sent their petition to the King by de- 
puties of their own body, and so far was 
Mr. Pitt from treating it inthe way the 
present government have acted towards 
the new committee, that he presented 
them to the King on the 3d of July, 1793, 
and on the 10th of January, lord West- 
moreland told the Irish parliament in a 
speech from the throne, that he had the 
commands of the King to recommend it to 
them, to take the state of the Catholics 
into their consideration. Soon after the 
act of 1793 passed, declaring the loyal 
demeanour of the Catholics, and giving 
them considerable. constitutional privi- 
leges. 

But besides this precedent of 1792, 
there existed precedents of a succession of 
Catholic delegated committees, from 1753, 
to lead the Catholics or their late decision. 
The Catholic Committee of 1757, which 
originated with Mr. Wye, was a commit- 
tee of delegates, and so were all those 
which at various periods, by their perse- 
vering and patriotic zeal, have obtained 
for the Catholics every concession that 
has been made tothem. These commit- 
tees have been recognized by a succession 
of Irish administrations, in 1757, 1771, 
1777, 1782, 1790, 1792; in 1803 and 
1805, by lord Hardwicke, recognised by 
him in a most unqualified manner; by 
the duke of Bedford, in 1806; and by 
the duke of Richmond in 1808, 1809, 
and 1810, until some change had taken 
place in his counsels. 
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But, Sir, the right hon. gentleman has 
charged the Catholics with a wilful and 
premeditated violation of the law. He 
says they must have known that the law 
was as the government declared it to be, and 
that they have acted as bad subjects in re- 
sisting the law. The House will consider, 
however, before they adopt the same opi- 
nion; whether the Catholics had not as 
good reasons for not taking the construc- 
tion which government have given to the 
law, as they had for selecting the plan of 
petitioning by a delegated committee. 
The House will, in the first place, see, that 
if the Catholics examined the history of 
the Convention act, that they weuld disco- 
ver it never was intended by those who 
framed and made it a law, to prevent 
delegation for a preconceived object. I 
will not occupy the time of the House by 
xeading what has already been mentioned 
so often, and never refuted, the declara- 
tion of lord Kilwarden, that the Convention 
act was not intended to prevent conventions 
assembling to carry into effect 2 precon- 
ceived object. But I beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to the following 
explanation of it by major Hobart. It 
rests on the authority of a most respectable 
citizen of Dublin, Mr. O’Donnell. At 
the meeting of July the 31st, he made use 
of these words, “ On seeing this act pass, 
many gentlemen who then took an active 
part in Catholic affairs, applied to the Se- 
cretary to know whether this was levelled 
against them :’’ I can state the -words of 
major Hobart on the occasion. ‘ You 
are,’ said he, ‘ uneasy without cause ; the 
act has no retrospect to your late conven- 
tion, for it is designed to prevent any ge- 
neral_ meeting of Irishmen, such as was 
held at Dungannon.’—Surely this autho- 
rity is sufficient to set at rest, for ever, all 
doubt on the subject. But if the history 
of the law might lead the Catholics with 
reason to question the construction given 
to it by government, will not the letter of 
it give them further reason to do so? Let 
us suppose a Catholic really wishing to 
form a fair judgment upon it, to read this 
act: will any man deny that he might 
have read it, and understood it according 
to the just construction to be given to the 
language contained in it, without thinking 
it unlawful to be a delegate or elect a 
delegate; Every one must acknowledge, 
that if he gave to the word ¢ pretence’ the 
sense which it conveys in common par- 
lance, he could not feel that he would 
commit the crime created by the act, by 
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electing, ‘or acting as a delegate, By 


if such a Catholic should wish for 
better interpretation of the law thay 


his own mind could afford him, wag 


it not possible for him to find opis 
nions of lawyers, differing from the Opis 


nions of the crown lawyers, though of ag | 


great or even greater authority ? Might 
he not have rested his judgment on the 
provision of the act? Under all these 
circumstances, therefore, I maintain the 
right hon. gentleman is not borne out in 
his charge ; that the Catholics wilfully and 
knowingly violated the law. 

Having now, Sir, found that the Catho. 
lics had good reasons for petitioning, that 
they had good reasons for appointing a 
delegated committee ; and that they had 
good reasons to doubt the construction 
given to the Convention act by the go 
vernment, I would ask the House with 
what authority could a great officer of 
the crown, the Irish Attorney General, 
make use of the following language in 
his speech, on the trial of Dr. Sheridan? 
“T trespass on your time, in ardent ex 
pectation of allaying those discontents, 
and abating that fever and ferment, which 
treason and seditions have excited. lam 
sanguine in expecting that the ‘result of 
the proceedings of this day will be to 
frustrate the designs of treason.” —* Many 
of them, by these arts and speeches, are 
working the work of the United Irishmen, 
in the cause of separation and revolu 
tion.””— This National Convention,”— 
“This National Assembly.”—* I cannot 
but conclude with the position on which 
I originally set out, that this project is 
the plan of the design of some, whose 
object is the separation of the two coum 
tries—a revolution.’ This is the lan- 
guage which we find in a correct report 
of the speech of the Attorney General. 
I however. appeal, with great confidence, 
to the House, for their judgment, that 
such language is not borne out by the 
conduct of the Catholics, but conveys 
insinuations against them altogether ut 
founded. 

The right hon. gentleman has thought 
proper to impute great blame to the Ca 
tholies for what he finds written in 4 
pamphlet, which he calls a Report of @ 
Committee of Grievances. The evidence 
by which he proves it to be such ate 


port, is somewhat curious. He produces 


two pamphlets, and says, here is 3 
pamphlet containing an account of the 
laws which aggrieve the Catholics, pub- 
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lished by H. Fitzpatrick. Here is another 

mphlet, called the State of the Catho- 
lic Cause, published also by H. Fitzpa- 
trick ; and in the preface of this pamph- 
let there is a note, as follows: “This 
Report of the Sub-Committee of Griev- 
ances, is now published by Fitzpatrick.” 
Therefore, the right hon. gentleman in- 
fers, that this is that report, and the 
whole of the Catholics are to be judged 
by it. I am sure, Sir, I may safely say, 
that the person who wrote this note, had 
no authority to call the first pamphlet 
a Report of the Sub-Committee of Griev- 
ances. No such committee ever existed. 
The committee of 18)0 did certainly 
appoint a sub-committee to examine 
what laws there were in existence operat- 
ing against the Catholics; and it is true 
that their enemies gave it the nick-name 
of a Committee of Grievances; but the 
object of the appointment of this com- 
mittee was merely to obtain information 
which was wanting for the preparing of 
the then intended petition. As far as I 
am informed on the subject, the sub- 
committee never made any report on the 
laws; and the pamphlet which gives an 
account of them is, in point of fact, the 
work of a most respectable Catholic bar- 
rister, who alone is responsible for it. 
Asto the several parts of this work, on 
which the right hon. gentleman has made 
his animadversions, was it not for the 
lateness ‘of the hour, I would follow him 
through them, and show the House that 
he is wrong, and the author right. The 
statement of the physical power of the 
Catholics is a true statement, and if it is 
alarming, those who resist their claims 
are alone to blame. It was called for by 
the statements of those who have falsely 
under-rated the power of the Catholics. 
If it be a crime to tell the truth, then, 
indeed, may this pamphlet deserve the 
censure which has been heaped upon it; 
but those who can read it without pre- 
judice and passion, will approve of it, 
and derive great advantage from theif 
trouble, as they will thereby acquire an 
accurate knowledge of the real condition 
of the Irish Catholics. Before I quit this 
part of the subject, I must be allowed to 
say, that it gave me great pleasure to 
find the right hon, gentleman did not 
allade to the attack which has been made 


on this work by the Corporation of Dub- 
lin, and that he thus has contributed to 
expose its futility and folly. 

The right hon. gentleman has rested 
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the defence of government upon the opi- 
nions of the law officers. He seems to 
suppose that he has completely cleared 
himself, by proving that he acted un- 
der their advice. He says this comm#tee 
was most dangerous, and that being the 
case, he consulted the law officers, and 
enforced the Convention act. But I in+ 
sist upon it, that it was a false and impo 
litic decision to consider this committee 
so dangerous as to warrant the applica- 
tion of this law. There was nothing 
in the proceedings of the Catholics te 
justify the slightest alarm for the pub- 
lic peace. ‘The right hon. gentleman has 
made use of a most curious argument to 
justify, what has been done; he says, 
No one in the last session denied the le- 
gality of enforcing this act. . I have look- 
ed over the reports of what then hap- 
pened, and so far from that being the 
case; I find that I and others who took 
a part in the debates, distinctly denied 
beth the policy and legality of applying 
it. But this wise government have failed 
in an equal degree in respect to the Ca- 
tholic cause, for instead of impeding its 
progress they have advanced it. Had I 
been asked twelve months ago, what mea- 
sures I would advise as a friend to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, I would have said, 
take those steps which will rouse the Ca- 
tholics from their inactive habits, which 
will dispel their absurd divisions, which 
will make them fully sensible of their 
own’ case, which will lead them to be 
loud and incessant ia their applications 
to the legislature ; and, if possible, some 
measure which will bring over their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen to their 
side. All this has the government done 
in a manner the most complete. Ac- 
tivity, union, and a determination to 
persevere in petitioning, prevail every 
where ; and as to the Protestants, their 
sentiments have been so unequivocally 
expressed in favour of the Catholics, that 
I may say, if the concession depended 
upon them, that almost four-fifths of that 
body would be ready to grant them ; 
a fact of no small importance, because 
they are the very persons who best know 
the Catholics, and who are most inter- 
ested in their question. 

But, Sir, the recent measures of govern- 
ment have not only brought over the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, they have also pro- 
duced a very general alteration in the 
sentiments of the people of England: so 


much so, as to have removed nearly all the 
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the difficulty on that head which existed 
in the way of emancipation. When, 
Sir, I compare the reason which the 
government have adverted to in justi- 
fication of their conduct, with the actual 
circumstances of the case, and see how 
exaggerated and unfounded their state- 
ments are, I cannot avoid attributing 
to them objects different to those which 
they profess to have had in view. Ido 
believe that they were desirous of prevent- 
ing the Catholics from petitioning with 
efiect. If the Catholics had adopted the 
lan of a petition from a Dublin meeting, 
which would have been a petition of no 
sort. of efficacy, to this the government 
would not have objected: if they had 
adopted the plan of county — petitions, 
which would also have been without effi- 
cacy, ‘to this the government would not 
have objected. But when they did adopt 
the only plan by which the common 
prayer of the whole body could be laid 
before the Prince Regent and parliament, 
then the government, let the consequences 
be ever so dangerous to the state, began 
their attack, and left no effort untried to 
impede the success of the Catholics. Nor 


can I avoid suspecting that a design still 
more culpable was at the bottom of all 


their measures. For let it be understood, 
that every thing that has passed since 
July has been with the sanction of the 
English cabinet; that the prime mi- 
nister is most immediately responsible. 
When therefore, we consider under what 
circumstances the Catholics stand in re- 
spect to his royal -highness the Prince 
Regent, and under what circumstances 
the ministers stand with respect to both, 
may it not be conjectured that he would 
have lent his aid to efface from the mind 
of his Royal Highness those impressions 
which have always been thought to be 
favourable to the Catholics? When, Sir, 
we recollect that we are now in that state, 
which leavesus noothersecurity for our po- 
litical existence but our internal resources ; 
when we see ourselves on the eve of a 
war with America, the policy does appear 
to be so obvious of accepting the enthu- 
siastic co-operation of this great and gene- 
rous people ; .and the ‘opposite policy so 
insane, of rejecting their offers, and fly- 
ing to a system of unusual violence against 
them, that I shall most cordially support 
the motion for going into a Committee to 
inquire into the State of Ireland. . 

« Lord: Castlereagh said, that as he had al- 
ready had various opportunities of ex- 
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pressing his opinion on the general prin. 
ciple of the Catholic claims, and of ex. 
plaining every circumstance in which he 
was considered personally implicated jn 
the question, it would not be necessary to 
detain the House long upon those points, 
He had at different times distinctly stated, 
thatthere had been no promise given to 
the Catholics; but that he had always 
considered, and had never hesitated to 
express the opinion, that he thought, that in 
a statesman-like view of the question, the 
measure of the Union would be incomplete 
without some concessions to the Catholics, 
and that their claims were likely to meet 
with fewer obstacles in a parliament of 
the empire, than in a parliament: such as 
the Irish parliament was at that time; 
but he had never supposed, that such 
claims could be granted without some ar. 
rangement being devised, which would be 
satisfactory to the feelings of the Protes. 
tants as well as Catholics. Although he 
agreed in the general principle laid down 
by the noble lord, it appeared to him, that 
he had not sufficiently weighed the diffi. 
culties which were in the way. It appear. 
ed to him, that there was nothing-more 
likely to injure the cause of the Catholics, 
to run down their character, or to give 
spirits to the commonenemy from the hope 
of internal disunion, than the vague and 
indistinct manner in which this question 
had been brought before parliament year 
after year. He deprecated, also, those 
vague epithets and accusations, by which 
those who were of one side were charged 
with intolerance, and those on the other 
of indifference about the security of the 
constitution. He wished the real difficul- 
ties of the case to be fairly sounded: and 
when the question should be divested of 
all the difficulties which did not properly 
belong to it, he then wished that the prin- 
ciple of the claim should have fair play. 
In that case it would be for the deliberate 
wisdom of parliament to determine, whe- 
ther concessions made to the Catholics 
might not be made perfectly reconcileable 
to the securit of the constitution and our 
establishments. He hoped that there 
would never be any indisposition in the 
Catholic mind to submit their claims 
fairly to the deliberate wisdom of patlia- 
ment ; and whatever might be the decision, 
to unite themselves heartily with the rest of 
their countrymen in opposing the common 
enemy.—The subject of the Catholic 
claims had usually been considered: in 
three different points of view. There was 
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one class who considered it as a question 
of strict right, and as such, thought that it 
ought not to be coupled with any other 
considerations. ‘There was a second class 
(to which he belonged) that were favoura- 
ble to the granting those claims, but who 
thought that the concession should be 
coupled with guards to the constitution 
more effectual than the present restrictions. 
The third class, who appeared not to have 
looked so deeply into the question, pro- 
fessed a determined resistance to the 
claims. He never, however, heard any 
class say, that the claims ought never to 
be conceded under any circumstances ; 
and he thought the right hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir John Nicholl) had been 
misunderstood upon this point. He had 
not mentioned a final decision as extend- 
ing to all times, but only as applying to 
the indefinite grounds upon which the 
motion rested. As to those who contend- 
ed for the measure, as a measure of strict 
right, he thought that it was unfortunate 
for them that the decision of parliament 
was not had on that particular point. The 
feelings of the Catholics now appeared to 
be, to turn their backs upon every thing 
in the shape of regulation ; but if the bare 
claim of right had been left to the deci- 


sion of parliament, they would have 
found, from the very small number of 
supporters it would meet with, either in 
that assembly or in any other deliberative 
assembly, that it would be much more for 
their advantage to receive concessions in 
the way of an arrangement and a regula- 


tion. He could not conceive it to be 
proper policy for that House, either upon 
the present or any other occasion, to re- 
solve itself into a committee to enquire, 
when no individual member had been 
able to suggest to them a tolerable idea 
of what it was expected that such a com- 
mittee would’ be able to do. -As for the 
Catholic mind, he could not suppose that 
it was now very materially altered from 
what it was when he had communications 
with them, and when he supposed such an 
arrangement was practicable. A right 
hon. gentleman, (Mr. Grattan,) who had 
been the chief advocate of their claims in 
that House, and who had certainly brought 
forward those claims at all times in a man- 
ner the most likely to produce concilia- 
tion, had stated, on a former occasion, 
that he would not propose the measure 
Without conceiving that it might be 
Coupled with sach an arrangement as 
Would protect the country from any pa 
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tronage exercised by the Pope, who might 


‘be under the controul of the foreign ene- 


my. He would wish to ask the right hon. 
gentleman this day, whether such was 
now his opinion, and whether the Catho- 
lics coincided with that view? He had 
been informed, that the Catholic clergy 
would consent to no such arrangement ; 
and that they had stated, that from the 
deference which they owed to the Pope, 
they could not agree to it without his full 
consent. They represented, that..they 
would consider it a crime to take advan- 
tage of the present weakness and captivity 
of their sovereign pontiff. Here, then, a 
very serious difficulty occurred; and it re- 
mained to be seen, whether there were 
not means of making such an arrangement, 
that the church of Ireland: might. be as 
independant of the Pope, as, by other ar- 
rangements, the church has become in 
many: other Catholic countries. Itwould 
be necessary on this point to look to the 
Catholic mind and judgment in other coun- 
tries. He conceived that it would be in- 
finitely more for the interest of the Catho- 
lic body that such an arrangement should 
be made, as the ecclesiastical as. well- as 
the lay part of their community could 
agree to. In the year 1801 he did feel 
that there was a difficulty almost insur- 
mountable in the state of the public mind 
at that time upon the question.—There 
was also another obstacle which he had 
then despaired of being able to overcome. 
A very strong impression prevailed in a 


very high quarter against those claims, 


It was no transient opinion that there was 
hope of being able to change; it was 
a fixed principle, proceeding from the 
feeling of an obligation imposed under the 
sanctity of an oath. With such an im- 
pression on his mind, this was a case in 
which that high person could not be ex- 
pected to take the advice of ministers. 
If the two Houses of Parliament had 
passed the measure, there was every reason 
to suppose that he would have given the 
negative which the constitution allowed 
him to do. | In such circumstances, and 
to prevent the royal negative being given, 
if the two Houses had agreed to the prayer 
of the petition, he thought that it was much 
the best way not at that time to agitate 
a question which could not then be suc-’ 
cessful.. For his part, he was not one of 
those who entertained such an opinion of 
the effect of the coronation-oath. He 
never thought that the oath could have 
validity to interfere with the decision of 
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the legislature on any question relating to 
the public good ; but still the obstacle was 
of a nature which could not be surmounted. 
—With respect to the transactions which 
had recently taken place in Ireland, he 
wished to put the most favourable con- 
struction on the conduct of all the parties. 
He thought that the Catholics were en- 
titled to a considerable degree of forbear- 
ance. As to those parts of their proceed- 
ings which appeared most deserving of 
blame, he must say, that he believed that 
there was no member of that House who 
had ever attended popular meetings, who 
did not know that often the speeches of 
one or two men, gave a colour to the 
whole proceedings of the meeting; al- 
though often the real sentiments of the 
majority of persons present were very 
different. He hoped that this was the 
case with the majority of Catholics present 
at those meetings, but he must say, that 
nothing could be more impolitic than the 
course which they pursued. If the Con- 


vention act did not apply to such a con- 
vention as theirs, he was at a loss to know 
to what case it could possibly apply. If 
the law was doubtful, it might become the 
duty of the legislature to explain it; but 


he could not conceive there was the least 
rational doubt with regard to its meaning. 
Was it possible that any government 
could exist among conventions of this na- 
ture? If the Catholics might thus sit in 
convention, notwithstanding the law, there 
was nothing to prevent the worst classes 
of the community, the Thrashers for ex- 
ample, from being also represented in a 
convention of their own. The Conven- 
tion act was certainly first introduced by 
lord Clare, to oppose the influence of 
French principles, and the efforts of the 
United Irishmen, who openly avowed that 
their object was to connect the great mass 
of the population of the country, with a 
convention which would be thus able to 
overawe the legislature. He was free to 
admit, that he did not believe that the 
Catholics had assembled with any mis- 
chievous intentions (Hear, hear!); but 
he believed they had imagined, that as- 
sembling such a body in the city of Dub- 
lin would give an extraordinary weight 
and authority to their petition. If the 
Catholics had, however, been permitted 
to hold their conventions, an example 
would have been set to any body of men, 
whose intentions really were mischievous, 
to form conventions, and endeavour by this 
means to wield the physical force of the 
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country. He thought that the Catholicy 
had lately engaged in a most unwise con 
flict with the legal authority of the coum 
try; but whatever intemperance there 
might have been in their proceedings, 
that would never alter his general opinionof 
the merits of theircase. He thought that 
they imposed upon the judges of the land 
difficulties, which, in point of feeling, they 
ought not to have imposed upon them. 
He thought that they threw a difficulty, 
which they ought not to have done, upon 
the Attorney-General, in forcing him to 
bring such a man as lord Fingall before a 
jury. How great must be the difficulty of 
persuading any jury that such a man a 
lord Fingall, so peaceable and exemplary 
in his conduct, could have any criminal or 
improper motives! He thought that the 
Catholics had also acted very hastily and 
wrong, in the great irritation which they 
expressed latterly at the conduct of the 
duke of Richmond, whose government they 
had before confessed to be founded not only 
on the principles of forbearance, but on the 
greatest benevolence and impartiality to 
all parties. Every one who knew the 
character and the principles of that noble 
duke, must be convinced, that their anget 
against him was without just cause. The 
Catholic body, in fact, never appeared to 
less advantage, than when they were de- 
bating in conclave. As to the right of 
petitioning, what was there to prevent 
them from the old British constitutional 
mode of petitioning by counties and by 
districts? He hoped that the Catholics 
would now for ever close their book of 
conventions, and proceed in the old regu 
lar way of petitioning. He would allow, 
that it was highly natural for the Catholics 
to feel severely those restrictions which 
placed them on an inferior footing to the 
rest of their fellow subjects. He really 
thought that many gentlemen were com- 
pletely mistaken in supposing that the 
Catholics would gain much political power 
by this measure, as it appeared to him 
that they now enjoyed a certain share of 
it, through those Protestant representatives 
chosen by their influence; and he would 
just as sogn see Catholic gentlemen repre 
senting the Catholic influence ; as see Pro 
testants in that situation. The noble lord 
concluded by declaring it as his opinion, 
that it did infinite mischief to the Catholic 
cause to have the subject agitated so fie 
quently in Parliament, without one prac 
tical measure being proposed which had 
the least chance of meeting the views 
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all parties, in reconciling the concessions | 
to be made with the securities to be pro- 
yided for the constitution. On the gene- 
ral principle, his opinion remained unal- 
tered ; and he only wished to see some 
practical plan proposed which was likely 
to be acceded to. Until that was done, 
he thought those endless discussions on 
the subject did great injury to the cause, 
by committing members in a manner in 
consequence of the votes they had already 
iven. 
. Mr. Whitbread rose at the same time 
with another hon. member, but the House 
expressing a general wish to hear Mr. W. 
he began by declaring his regret, uncon- 
nected as he was with Ireland, except by 
being amember of the united parliament, 
to prevent other hon. gentlemen from de- 
livering their opinion on the subject; but, 
protracted as the debate had been, the 
speech which had just been made by the 
noble lord rendered him extremely anxi- 
ous to assign his reasons for the vote he 
should give. The noble lord had com- 
plained of the indistinct and indefinite 
nature of the motion before the House; he 
had termed the discussion an unintelligible 
one, and yet, to do the noble lord ample 
justice, he had contributed his fall share 
to that unintelligibility, (A laugh.) He 
(Mr. W.) was now, as he always had been, 
a warm friend to the consideration of the 
Catholic claims. Agreeing with the noble 
lord in some of his general propositions 
(as well as he could understand them) he 
entirely differed from him in thinking 
that the attainment of those claims had 
been retarded by the discussions to which 
the various motions on the subject had 
given rise. On the contrary, he main- 
tained that discussion alone had raised the 
Catholics from that state of abject slavery 
in which they were once plunged—that 
to discussion alone were. the Catholics in- 
debted for all that « light and life” which 
they already possessed—and that to dis- 
cussion alone would they owe the acquisi- 
tion of those rights and privileges which 
were yet withheld from them. Instead, 
therefore, of advising them to remain in 
the state of torpor recommended by the 
noble lord, his strenuous advice to them 
would be to reiterate their claims until 
they obtained the accomplishment of their 
Just wishes. The noble lord had balanced 
the difficulties and dangers which at- 
tended the question on bothisides. He 
had enlarged 'on the necessity of securities 
for the constitutional establishments, and 
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yet the noble lord had concluded by ad- 
mitting (with what consistency he would 
not pretend to determine) that one of the 
best of those securities would be created 
by allowing Catholics to sit in parliament. 
Notwithstanding this admission, the noble 
lord arraigned, with great vehemence, the 
noble lord who originated the present dis- 
cussion—his right hon. friend near him 
(Mr. Grattan)—and even that great man 
who first brought the Catholic question 
under the consideration of the united par- 
liament, (Mr. Fox,) for the indefinite na- 
ture of their respective propositions. But 
surely if the House had a right to apply 
to any one to take the question out of this 
undefinable state, it was to the noble lord 
himself ; who, for the first time, had that 
night introduced into the debate the King 
in person (Hear, hear!) The noble lord, 
not thinking that the King was bound by 
the coronation oath to resist the Catholic 
claims, had nevertheless confessed that he 
had placed himself between the Catholics 
and the crown. The noble lord professed 
himself to have been the champion of the 
crown in this affair. Yet, what had he 
done ? He had shrunk from the side of 
the crown, and with his colleagues had 
retired from office. Why? Because they 
could not carry the question of the Catho- 
lic claims. Not because the people ob- 
jected to them—not because parliament 
objected to them,—but because the King 
objected to them, the noble ‘lord and his 
colleagues left the cabinet, and his Ma- 
jesty called to his counsels men who were 
willing to take on themselves the respon- 
sibility of resistance to the Catholics. At 
the time of the Union, the noble lord (to 
use his own words) formed “* an important 
feature” of that compact; but he now de- 
nied that at that period there was any 
specific promise that the Catholic claims 
should be granted. True. But there was a 
distinct understanding, not merely that 
the subject should be discussed in the 
united parliament, but that the claims of 
the Catholics should be backed by all 
the talents of Mr. Pitt, all the weight of 
the noble lord (then chief secretary for 
Ireland) and all the influence of lord 
Cornwallis. Well did the noble lord know 
that without such a tacit agreement the 
Union could never have been effected. 
With all the money, with all the promises, 
that had been lavished—and “ with all 
means and appliances to boot,” the Union 
would never have been effected had not 
the Catholic body been won over by « 
(2 T) 
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distinct understanding that their claims 
would be conceded. It was much too 
late, therefore, for the noble lord to talk 
of the insuperable difficulties arising from 
the state of the Catholic clergy and laity, 
and the necessity of securities for the esta- 
blished church. Having agreed at the 
period of the Union to bring forward and 
support the Catholic claims, unless the 
noble lord had at that period arranged in 
his own mind a definite plan by which 
such an important object might be attained, 
he had been guilty of little Jess than 
treachery in holding out expectations of 
success ‘to the unfortunate and suffering 
Catholics. But how was the question 
respecting these difficulties to be decided? 
The noble lord talked of the impossibility 
of parliament’s legislating without any 
communication from the Catholics as to 
their assent to or dissent from the mea- 
sures that might be proposed. But what 
arrangement had the Catholics in their 
power to suggest, prevented as they were 
from assembling for that purpose? Their 
meetings might be pronounced legal by 
one jury, and illegal by the next. And 
yet, without being warranted in the as- 
sertion by any information received from 
the general body, the noble lord deciared 


that the difficulty regarding the King’s 
Veto on the appointment of Catholic 


bishops could not be overcome. The 
claimants, it was contended, would not 
now give up that point; and the noble 
lord had told the House, that the Catholic 
mind was not prepared for receiving the 
concessions which it was proposed to 
grant. Strange assertion! That four mil- 
lions of petitioners, who came respectfully 
presenting their prayers to parliament, 
were not prepared properly to receive 
that for which they asked! But if the state 
of the Catholic mind was not perfectly sa- 
tisfactory at present—would the noble 
lord venture to assert that at the period of 
the Union the Catholics were not disposed 
to concede the Veto? Ifso, all the change 
that had taken place, all the irritation that 
had been produced, was attributable to the 
delay which the Catholics had expe- 
rienced in the attainment of their just 
claims. To the noble lord and to his col- 
leagues must be ascribed their present 
exasperation and feelings of discontent, 
which he prayed to God might not in- 
crease to a much more alarming extent. 
The right hon. secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. Pole) in his speech last night, seemed 
to think that the whole of the debate re- 
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lated to himself and to his own little ae. 
tions, and was extremely displeased at the 
order in which the various speakers had 
risen; wishing, no doubt, to have mar. 
shalled them according to his own fashion, 
The House had certainly to complain the 
the person with whom the Irish govern. 
ment communicated (the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department) had nog 
hitherto thought proper to favour them 
with his opinions on the subject: But per. 
haps the time of that right hon. gentlemag 
was too much engrossed by the considera 
tion of the Police of the metropolis and 
the state of the Nightly Watch (A laugh) 
With that exception, he really saw no rem 
son to complain of the order in which-the 
speakers on the present question had suc 
ceeded to each other. There had been— 
first the noble lord who began the debate, 
then the learned civilian opposite to him, 
then a right hon. privy counsellor, thena 
learned lawyer on the other side, ands 
on, in very fair and regular alternation, 
until they concluded with the noble lon 
who combined in himself all these various 
characters. The right hon. and learned 
civilian (sir J. Nicholl) who was con 
nected with the Church Establishment, and 
who seemed to stand in the place of ano 
ther learned doctor and privy counsellor 
(Dr. Duigenan,) had made a long addres 
to the House in a style very similar to 
that of his able predecessor (a laugh) 
According to him, all the rescinded sta 
tutes of the penal code to which the Ca 
tholics had formerly been subject, ought 
to be re-enacted for the purpose of pro 
ducing tranquillity in Ireland ; but at the 
same time he professed himself (with what 
sincerity it was for the House to deter 
mine) extremely averse to shutting the 
door against any future consideration of 
the Catholic claims; and the noble lord 
had further explained for the right hon 
and learned gentleman, that he meant no- 
thing more than to object to indefinite 
measures. Such had been the effect of 
repeated discussions on this most impor 
tant subject, that all concurred in the opt 
nion, that some day or other the claims of 
the Catholics ought to be conceded ; but 
it so happened, that every hon. member 
who spoke from the other side of the 
House, after admitting the propriety of 
the concession, terminated his address by 
exclaiming “Oh, but the time is not 
come !”? They were all emancipators; but 
none of them would go into the Commit 
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cipation. The Catholic question seemed 
to be much in the same state as the ques- 
tion for the abolition of the Slave trade 
had once been; and in which it would 
still have been, had the.arguments of the 

radual abolitionists been listened to.— 
All were abolitionists; but none would 
abolish it, for “ the time was not come.” 
The right honourable and learned ci- 
vilian had maintained, that the great 
body of the Catholics were not at all 
affected by the exclusions under which 
they laboured; the operation of which 
was contined to the gentlemen of the 
country. This assertion had been ad- 
mirably refuted by the right hon. gentle- 
man who followed, (Mr. Canning) in a 
speech, one of the most distinguished for 
eloquence which had ever been heard in 
that House. One part of that speech, 
however, he could by no means approve. 
It was a passage which savoured strongly 
of the doctrines of that administration, to 
which in its commencement the right hon. 
gentleman had belonged, comprehending 
as it did a sort of jogging to the country 
to be ready to renew the cry of « No Po- 
pery.” Of the other parts of the bril- 
liant effusion to which he had alluded, it 
was impossible to speak too highly. ‘“ Oh, 
profound ignorance of human nature!” 
had that right hon. gentleman eloquently 
and justly exclaimed, when he adverted 
to the argument that the exclusion of the 
higher orders from offices of dignity and 
state would not operate to the discourage- 
ment and depression of every class of the 
community. Was it not most exhila- 
rating to witness, as the House had done 
last night, a gallant soldier, a native of the 
sister island (general Cole, see p. 492.) 
take his seat after a long absence spent in 
military service, and receive the highest 
gratification. which a military man could 
experience—the thanks of the representa. 
tives of a free people? It was acircum- 
stance which the posterity of that gallant 
general would take a pride in recollecting, 
while the eloquent and impressive terms 
in which the thanks of the House were 
conveyed, would be read with sensibility 
by the successors and descendants of him 
who delivered them. (Hear, hear!) But 
what would have been the feelings of a 
Catholic nobleman, blessed with virtuous, 
brave, and well-educated sons, who by any 
accident might have been a spectator of 
this scene ? Would he not, in the bitter- 
ness of his heart, have exclaimed, « My 
sons may bleed and die in the defence of 
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their country as ensigns and captains— 
they may tread the paths of glory, and 
deserve the honours which general Cole 
has received, but reap them, alas! they 
never can!” (Hear, hear!). Was it sur- 
prising that the Catholics should show re- 
peated symptoms of indignation at dis- 
tinctions so utterly unreasonable? It was 
a natural feeling ; and the consequence of 
it had been, that many Irishmen, ardent, 
brave, and enthusiastic, full of honour, 
eager for distinction, and unable to sub- 
mit to those restrictions which limited 
their views of promotion in the British 
service, sought in foreign nations for that 
glory which they were denied at home. 
To this cause was it owing that a Lacy, a 
Lally, a Sheldon, an O’Farrel had devoted 
their military talents to the service of hos- 
tile countries. To this cause was itowing 
that in almost every great battle which 
had been fought on the continent—in the 
fields of Blenheim, of Ramilies, of Mal- 
plaquet, of Fontenoy, Irishmen had been 
brigaded against us. Such had hitherto 
been the case, and such must continue to 
be so. If the same barrier were interposed, 
the same effects would follow. Step by 
step the Irish Catholics had acquired the 
privileges which they possessed. Their 
spirit and intellect had burst forth with ad- 
ditional ardour since the removal of the 
restrictions in 1793. This ardour must 
have vent. If we were not prepared to 
engage them on our side in the great bat- 
tle which we had to fight with our invete- 
rate enemy, we should find both the phy- 
sical force and the intellect—both the men 
and the minds, leagued against us. (Hear, 
hear!) Reverting to. the speech of. the 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning) he repeated his testimony to the 
singular eloquence by which it was dis- 
tinguished. An hon. member had charac- 
terised that speech as ‘ satis eloquentiz, 
‘ sapientiz parum.’ In this description of 
it he could notconcur. He would rather 
say ‘ satis eloquentiz, sapientiz satis.’ 
Yet he felt no surprise that the arguments 
of the right hon. gentleman had failed 
to produce conviction in the mind of 
the hon. gentleman, for they had ac- 
tually failed to produce conviction in 
the mind of the right hon. gentleman 
himself. (A laugh.) Nevertheless the right 
hon. gentleman was last night in a situa- 
tion in which something different might 
have been expected from him. Last night 
he was himself emancipated. He had 
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escaped from the influence of his late col- 
leagues—his genius, with its plumage all 
bright and resplendent, had taken a full 
and unrestrained flight into the regions of 
truth and eloquence—but: what was the 
result? Labouring to convince every body 
else, the right hon. gentleman could not 
at last obtain his own vote. (A laugh.) As 
he listened to the right hon. gentieman’s 
polished periods, be could not belp asking 
himself, «Is this really the man who has 
hitherto been the enemy of the Catholic 
claims—who when in offiee distinguished 
himself as the strenuous opposer of Ca- 
tholic concession who concurred in the 
vote which went to disqualify a Catholic 
from being a Bank Director in Ireland— 
who was of opinion with his late colleagues 
that it was dangerous for a Catholic to be- 
come an admiral or a general —who joined 
im recommending the prototype of the 
right hon. and learned civilian opposite, 
as a fit person to be made a privy coun- 


sellor to the crown?’’ Alas! such was the 


inconsistency of human nature, this was 
the very man! This was he who could 
now concede the Catholic claims, pro- 
vided certain animosities were allayed, 
certain prejudices done away, and tran- 
quillity restored. These conditions were 


as unreasonable as those of the right 
honourable and learned civilian. There 
were no grounds whatever for supposing 
that tranquillity could be restored till 
the concessions were granted. ‘The right 
hon, gentleman stated as a_prelimi- 
nary, that certain prejudices. should be 
removed and certain animosities allayed. 
Who had done so much to excite the one 
and to inflame the other, as the right hon. 
gentleman and the government with which 
he had acted? Jn 1807, those preju- 
dices. and animosities did not exist. In 
1807, the whole of Ireland was tranquil. 
‘Fhe member for Northampton, however, 
thought proper to raise the cry of « No 
Popery.” On the wings of that cry he 
flew into power, and was accompanied by 
the right hon. gentleman who now pro- 
fessed himself to be so anxious that the 
minds of the Catholic population should 
be tranquillized. Might he (Mr. W.) not 
exclaim as he contemplated these occur- 
rences, “ Oh! inexplicable inconsistency 
of human nature!”’ (Hear! hear!)—But 
when the right: hon. gentleman talked of 
objecting to the -present motion, on ac- 
count of the notice which had been given 
by an hon. friend of his (Mr. Hutchinson) 
of an intended motion for the repeal of the 
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legislative Union between Great. Britgiy 
and Ireland, he really could hardly 
supposing that the right hon. gentlema 
was laughing at the House. The right 
hon. gentleman declared that that intended 
motion was of such a nature, that in his 
opinion no man would be found to voy 
for it—-that it would be as reasonable, 
proposition to recommend the restoratiog 
of the heptarchy—and yet it was to ope 
rate as a bar to the consideration of the 
Catholic claims! For himself, he wasr 

to admit that the intended motion of hy 
hon. friend would not have his coney. 
rence. He wished the Umon between th 
two countries to be consolidated—-not ap 
nulled. But how was it to be consol 
dated? By the adoption of those y 
means which Mr. Pitt and the noble lor 
opposite, and the right hon. gentlema 
himself, once declared themselves dis 

to adopt (in which declaration the Cathe 
lics had placed implicit faith) not, indeed, 
by express stipulation, but by the tenou, 
the understood conditions of the Union, 
If those means were now rejected, it 
was not a dissolution of the Union alon 
that might be apprebended, but a dissolu 
tion of the empire.—The right hom gen 
tleman had talked much of the menacing 
attitude which Ireland had assumed, and 
of the impolicy as well as the degradation 
of submitting to this: threatening aspect 
To him (Mr. W.) it appeared, that we first 
drove Ireland to the necessity of assuming 
that attitude by our repulsive tone, and by 
our refusal to accede to the claims of tha 
country. But did not all historical evi- 
dence contradict the right hon. gentleman 
in his declaration of the impolicy of con 
ceding to menacing attitudes? In the 
reign of Elizabeth, considerable conces 


‘sions had been made to the Irish, and 


surely their attitude was as menacing then 
as now. Queen Elizabeth also exhibited 
her knowledge of what was necessary fot 
the security of the state in the concessions 
she made to the Low Countries. But she 
was a great princess, and knew how to 
give. She knew how to bestow as the 
boon of her free grace, what, when she 
gave it, was received with gratitude, and 
repaid with attachment. Other sovereigns 
knew only how to withhold ; and at last 
they had been compelled to yield to mé 
nacing attitudes. Had this not been the 
case in the disputes with America? And 
yet at that period there were persons who 
talked as big about menacing attitudes a 
they did now. But to the menacing attr 
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tude of America, they had been forced 
to yield —America had sinve grown to be 
astate of importance, and with America 
there seemed to be at present little pros- 

ct of avoiding a war—a war, not with 
“rebels” as they had once been termed, 
but with an independent people, rendered 
so by the same conduct on the part of the 
British government, as that which had 
beep pursued towards Ireland? (Hear! 
hear!) The right hon. gentleman said, 
that a new era had dawned upon the Irish 
—that the day star of their liberty had 
appeared. And was it not to be suppored 
that the people of Ireland, notwithstand- 
ing the strong respect and attachment 
which they had always manifested for his 
Majesty, had watched for this new era 
with all the fondness of devotion—had 
hailed its arrival with all the ardour of 
gratitude? They supposed it to be com- 
menced, and they asked “ Can you now 
take ovr claims into consideration—can 
you now listen to our grievances?” “ No,” 
replied the right hon. gentleman, “ you 
must first remove your prejudices, you 
must first allay your animosities, and then 
we will talk to you.” What must be the 
disappointment of the people of Ireland, 
at hearing this language! Could the argu- 
ments of the right hon. gentleman dimi- 


nish its poignancy, even if they would 


listen to them? Were they to wait for 
the extinction of religious prejudices, 
that phenomenon, which had appeared 
only in Switzerland? In the Swiss Can- 
tons for above 200 years, and until the 
accursed period of the French invasion, 
such an amicable fellowship was pre- 
served in matters of religion, that in 
many places the Protestants and the Ca- 
tholics used the same church, the one sect 
in the morning, the other in the afternoon. 
Yet the Swiss, too, had in the beginning 
quarrelled and fought abvut religious opi- 
nions; their natural good sense made 
them soon bury those dissensions in mutual 
forgiveness; but bad the right hon. gen- 
tleman been their adviser, their differences 
would prohably have lasted to the present 
day. The proposition contained in the 
right hon. gentleman’s speech, seemed to 
be the most unphilosophical one; that 
effects ought to be made to precede causes. 
The cause that would remove prejudices, 
the cause that would restore tranquillity, 
Was concession. Let that be granted, and 
the effect would necessarily follow. “ But,” 
it had been asked, “ what have the Irish 
Cwholics to give in return for this con- 
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-righthon gentleman’s advice. 
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cession?” To this he would answer, that 
they had nothing to give but all their af. 
fection, all their energy, an united empire, 
and security against every foe. Was this 
nothing? Were not these advantages 
worth obtaining? (Hear! hear!) ‘The right 
hon. gent. had endeavoured to illustrate his 
argument by an allusion to what took 
place im the reign of Henry the 4th of 
France, that great prince, who, if any mo- 
narch ever deserved the appellation, might 
justly be called the delight of his people. 
‘What did Henry the fourth do? He con- 
ceded the claims of the Hogonots, and all 
dissatisfaction ceased. The Hugonots were 
not, as had been represented that night, a 
small and unimportant bedy. They were 
numerous and powerful; and Sully, that 
admirable minister, that pattern for all 
statesmen, that upright, wise, and conscien- 
tious adviser of his sovereign, declared. in 
the very same page, in which he recorded 
the Edict of Nantz, that the boldness of 
the Protestants. had never risen to such in- 
solence as at the very moment when the 
Ediet was issued. Henry, however, was 
not to be deterred by that circumstance 
from complying with their just and rea- 
sonable claims. But, supposing the right 
hon. gentleman had been Henry the 
fourth’s minister, what would have been 
his counsel? “ True it is,” he would have 
said, “ that your majesty is well disposed 
towards your Protestant subjects; true it 
is that all your majesty’s subjects, and 
your Protestant subjects in particular, 
think the time is come for discussing their 
claims and listening to their grievances ; 
but certain petty objections exist, certain 
little prejudices must be removed, certain 
paltry animosities must be allayed; and I 
advise your majesty therefore not to suffer 
the subject to be now even taken into con- 
sideration.” Such would have been the 
But Henry 
the fourth would have spurned such a 
minister from his presence. He was a 
model for sovereigns. His plumes, whe- 
ther in the civil or the military career, 
always pointed to the path of honour, 
He (Mr. W.) trusted that the plumes 
under the shadow of which this country 
now reposed, would acquire as truly glori- 
ous a direction ; and that Catholic eman- 
cipation would give to this expectation the 
fondest presage of reality. 

He would now proceed to consider the 
conduct of the Irish government with re- 
spect to the Conventionact. Whilehecom- 
plimented the activity, and he really be- 
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lieved the purity of motive of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, he must say, that 
that right hon. gentleman had shown some- 
thing like an anxiety to see the Catholies 
resort to strong resolutions and measures, 
that he might have an opportunity of re- 
taliating upon them. Nothing, however, 
could be more impolitic or more mis- 
chievous on the part of any government, 
than to goad ona people to illegal acts 
and deeds of desperation. As to the Ca- 
tholic Committee, although he could not 
presume to discuss the question as a ques- 
tion of law, yet he would observe as an 
unlearned man, that @ priori he could not 
conceive that the Convention act could 
have been framed to prevent delegates 
from being appointed in a lawful cause. 
If the wishes of the Catholic population 
were to be collected, how was it to be 
done but by delegation? The primary 
matter for consideration was, if they could 
meet by law? He thought they could. 
But he would go further ; and maintain 
that, if no inconvenience resulted from 
their asembling, the law ought not to be 
allowed to touch them even if by possi- 
bility it could be strainedso as to reach 
their proceedings. Subsequently to the 
passing of this Convention act, in the year 
1793, he had seen and dined with a Ca- 
tholic delegation in England. They were 
acknowledged and received as such by 
Mr. Dundas, who was the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. When 
the Secretary however professed his readi- 
ness to lay before his Majesty any com- 
munication which they might wish to 
make, they replied, « No; we will either 
see the king of Ireland ourselves, or go 
back to our own country.” They were 
as good as their word ; they did see the 
king of Ireland; and the consequence was 
a recommendation from the crewn to par- 
liament to grant the Catholics the conces- 
sions which they then obtained. In this 
country there were committees and dele- 
gations, who acted for bodies of individuals 
in matters both of commerce and of re- 
ligion. Of this latter description was the 
committee of dissenters, whose meetings 
were last year occasioned by the ill-advised 
bill of a certain noble viscount, (lord Sid- 
mouth.) There committees acted by de- 
legation ; and why should the Catholics 
of Ireland be debarred from availing them- 
selves of the means of expressing their 
sentiments which were enjoyed by their 
fellow-subjects in Great Britain? When 
the Irish Catholics were .in possession of 
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these facts; when they knew that othy 
societies of men had been allowed withoy 
objection to appoint delegates to ¢a 
their purposes into effect, was it notny, 
tural for them to ask why they might 
not be permitted to exercise the same py 
vileges? He saw nothing in the Reso, 
tions of the Delegates which militaty 
against them, ‘ But then,” it had beg 
said, “ intemperate speeches were deliver 
ed there.”” Suppose they had, was that, 
sufficient reason for such rash proceedip 
as had ensued en the part of the Irish g, 
vernment? If the Catholic Committee ha 
met unfairly—if it had assembled for pu. 
poses not such as were ostensibly held ow, 
it might then with propriety have been dis 
solved: the Chief Secretary had the powe 
so to dissolve it. But when the persoy 
who were officially detached on the affair 
reached the place of meeting, the busines 
was over; lord Fingall had left the chair 
and those persons were under the neces 
sity of asking that nobleman who he was 
and what had been the object of thea 
sembly? Proudly, indeed, might he hare 
replied to the first of- these enquiries, “| 
am the earl of Fingall.”’ The manwh 
could answer to that name might juslly 
feel a sense of conscious dignity. Toth 
latter question lord Fingall replied, thatit 
had been a meeting for the purposed 
petitioning parliament. Was it to besup 
posed that lord Fingall could deviate 
from the truth——-he, whom even the noble 
viscount opposite (lord Castlereagh) hai 
described as having been firm, tempe 
rate, loyal and patriotic in the worsto 
times? The right hon. the Secretary for 
Ireland, while he travelled to Dublin in 
his post-chaise, appeared to have been em- 
ployed in reading the news-papers, and 
in taking for granted all that those publi 
cations asserted to have been done afl 
said. by the- Catholics. The right hon 
gentleman had, indeed, attacked member 
of that House for expressions and sent 
ments which they never uttered, bil 
which the Morning Post had put into theit 
mouths for them.—Happy was it for Eng 
land and Ireland that the earl of Fingal 
had been placed at the head of the Cathe 
lics in the latter country: he was a mal 
who to high rank and large fortune added 
such a sound judgment, such suavity of 
as manners, and yet such spirited condatt, 
enabled him to unite Catholics and Pio 
testants in one common interest. He 
thanked God that the man who repit 
sented the Catholics of Ireland was ¥ 
earl of Fingall. 
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The noble lord who had just sat down 
had told the House, that if they conceded 
to the claims made by the Catholics of 
Ireland, they must do the same by the 
Catholics of Great Britain. Certainly, it 
ought to beso. Nay more, the Test Act 
must be repealed ; and the dissenters must 
be allowed to come in for their share of 
relief from civil incapacities. And where 
was the danger to the Established Church 
from all this? These fears about the 
Established-Church were sounded in the 
ears of the country as often as the present 
question was agitated. Were the Catho- 
lic claims to’ be granted? the Church 
would be overturned! Were the Dissen- 
ters to be relieved from tests which were 
virtually abrogated every year? the 
Church would be overturned! He was him- 
self a member of the Established Church ; 
and it was his anxious desire to fortify that 
establishment by divesting it of some of 
those prerogatives which were at present 
an incumbrance to it, and the removal of 
which could not fail of producing the most 
beneficial results. No man who knew 
any thing of the purity of the principles 
of the Church establishment, and consi- 
dered the deep root which it had taken in 
the minds of all Protestants who had any 
regard to religion, together with the many 
guards and fences by which it was sur- 
rounded, could entertain any reasonable ap- 
prehension of its destruction, except by its 
own corruptions and by the culpable in- 
dolence of its professors. The alarm 
about the church of England, however, 
was by no means peculiar to the present 
period or to the present circumstances. 
A grave and learned divine had lately 
attempted to prove, ina beok written on 
purpose, that ‘the Church was threatened 
with imminent danger by the dissemina- 
tion of copies of the Bible, divested of 
any gloss or comment. Nay, he had him- 
self been accused in. a publication by a 
professor of divinity at Cambridge, of 
seeking to overturn the Church, in conse- 
quence of a speech which he had made 
at a meeting of one of the Bible societies 
in the country! Such apprehensions he 
~/ not otherwise denominate than as 

e 

“ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise.” 

The right hon. Secretary had expressed 
a hope that the Catholics would petition 
the Prince Regent rather than petition 

liament. From what he had heard, 
le understood it to be their actual inten- 
hon to petition the Prince Regent, stating 
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their claims to his Royal Highness, and 
praying his interference in their behalf 
by recommending their case to the consi- 
deration of parliament. That such a re- 
commendation would be successful no one 
could doubt. Most dangerous was the 
advice of the right hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Canning) to delay the conces- - 
sions until the Catholics had sunk into a 
state of flat despair. ‘“ Good God!” 
concluded Mr. Whitbread, “ may I not 
here again exclaim, Oh! wonderful ig- 
norance of human nature!—Can it be 
supposed that men, exasperated by disap- 
pointment, furious from oppression and 
intemperate from necessity, will content 
themselves with the whining accents of 
petitioning? I fear not. I fear they will 
adopt a far different language; and lest 
therefore they should be driven to the ex- 
tremity which I dread, I trust that par- 
liament will gratuitously concede their 
claims.” 

Mr. Canning totally disclaimed the ver- 
sion which the hon. gentleman had been 
pleased to give of his speech. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder considered that it 
would have amounted to a criminal viola- 
tion of the trust reposed in the government. 


if they had neglected to take measures 


for preventing the meetings, and to en- 
force the provisions of the Convention act. 
The right hon. Secretary briefly recapitu- 
lated. the statement made by the right 
hon. Secretary for Ireland with respect to 
the measures pursued on that occasion. 
Did the hon. gentlemen opposite mean to 
contend that government ought to have 
waited until the object of the meeting 
was complete, before they decided on 
putting the statute in force? The con- 
struction which had been put on the act 
was the legal one. The claims of the 
Catholics were not recognized by the 
country at large: there was a general and 
prevalent disposition against them,.which 
bad increased in consequence of their late 
proceedings, and he was not prepared to 
admit that mischief would not arise from 
these frequent discussions. 

The Attorney General said that upon a 
subject of this nature, involving in it mat- 
ter of such importance, and more especi- 
ally questions of law, he trusted he might 
be allowed to trouble the House with a 
few words. With respect to the Conven- 
tion act, he must say, that if it was not 
the intention of the legislature in passing 
that act to provide against such meetings 
as the Catholics were lately holding in 
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Ireland, he felt himself wholly at a loss 
to say what their intentions could -pos- 
sibly have been. He complained of the 
indiscreet and light manner in which a 
solemn decision of a court of law in Ire- 
land bad been treated in that House and 
elsewhere. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, in thinking that where a 
judge of the land had misconducted him- 
self in the discharge of his sacred trust, it 
was for that House to interpose and ad- 
dress the crown to remove him from the 
judgment seat he had prostituted ; but he 
could not agree with him in thinking that 
because any member of that House 
thought the solemn decision of a law court 
a wrong decision, he ought to look for re- 
dress by complaining to that House. 
Whenever such a wrong occurred, and 
there was no wrong without its remedy, the 
law and the constitution had placed the 
remedy in another place, and to that der- 
nier court and no other should the.com- 
plainant resort for redress. He contended 
that the judgment of a court of law, as 
such, was not impeachable in that House, 
and if it was not, he thought his hon. and 
learned friends, who had so impeached it, 
had travelled not a little out of the record. 
But this had not been a mere impeach- 
Per- 


ment of the judgment of the court. 
sonal reflections upon the conduct of the 
chief justice of the King’s bench had been 
introduced, and he must say, not in the 
most prudent, he had almost said, not in 


the most decent manner. It was mon- 
" strous to suppose that a person filling that 
high station, could be brought to be a 
mere tool in the hands of any government, 
in any mean job or contrivance against 
the rights or liberties of the subject. It 
was a thing that could not be prestimed, it 
ought not to be believed, but on the most 
unquestionable evidence; and what other 
evidence was before the House but that of 
the heated assertions of men in the warmth 
of controversy ?—The hon. and learned 
gentleman then proceeded to vindicate 
the conduct of the Irish chief justice on 
the ground of law, contending, that in 
issuing warrants against delegates, and 
holding them to bail, he had done no- 
thing more than had been often done in 
Ireland. He then entered into a citation of 
sundry authorities, to prove that the lega- 
lity of arresting parties previous to their 
indictment, had been for a long time 
maintained. He next examined the word- 
ing of the warrant under which the dele- 
gates had beem arrested, and contended 
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that it came within the general authori, 
of the cases he bad cited. He passe, 
compliment upon the calm, pacific, ay 
conciliatory mode in which the law office, 
of the crown in Ireland had conducted th 
late prosecutions, and read from a pam 
let he held in his hand, an extract from ty 
speech of Mr. Saurin, on the trial of } 
Sheridan, to shew in contradiction to wha 
had been asserted in that House, that ty 
Attorney General of Ireland had ny 
charged the Catholics of Ireland with di 
loyalty ; so far fromit, he had distinctlye, 
pressed his persuasion that they were ing 
loyally disposed ; and therefore he thougy 
it but fair in those who had complained 
that Mr. Savrin had charged the Irs 
Catholics with treason and _ sedition, jp 
admit that they were wrong. 

Mr. Ponsonby began by declaring thi 
he did not know that he was ever in hi 
life so much affected by vanity, asa 
that moment, finding as he did, from th 
speech of the right hon. Secretary fy 
Ireland, that a speech of his. in that Hous 
was the cause of the late proceedings d 
the government in Ireland. The righ 
hon. Secretary had said, that he, ing 
motion made by him last session, strongly 
recommended a proclamation. Thats 
sertion he must deny; it was true, ke 
had asked if a proclamation had on tha 
occasion been issued, but he had mi 
recommended one. The right hon. & 
cretary had said, that he did not wisht 
be made the subject of witticisms. Goi 
ferbid that the right hon. Secretary 
should be the subject of witticisms!. Bi 
if he had suffered in this way, it certainly 
was from the gravest of his own friends 
He thought he had reason to compli 
that it should have been’ attributed 
him to have said that a letter issued 
the deliberate act of the Irish govem 
ment, was a slovenly letter. The righ 
hon. gentleman himself had called it 
grave and solemn proceeding, and he 
agreed with him that it was. If the Jrit 
government had acted wrong, or ia 4 
slovenly manner, it could not be att 
buted to the short period they had 
lowed for consideration and deliberation 
The right hon. Secretary, however, bal 
talked as if this debate were calcula 
for no other purpose than to give him 
an opportunity of exculpating hinmsel 
The right ‘hon. Secretary reminded bi! 
of a work which he had seen with th 
title, “Memoirs of P. B.. clerk of thf 
parish, shewing the importance of 4 2# 
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to himself”” The right hon. Secretary 
had said that the government could not 
be wrong, because the necessity of the 
measure resorted to was shewn in the 
conduct and speeches of those men who 
had formerly assembled. If so, he would 
ask the right hon. Secretary where was 
his attention to his duty, when he allow- 
ed those men to go without punishment ? 
Why did he not then resort to the laws 


of the land? And why did he make his 


own neglect as to them, the cause of 
calumnies against the whole Catholic 
body? The right hon. Secretary was 
bound to show in that House, if he had 
any evidence to prove, that this was the 
operation of their meetings and actings : 
he had hitherto proved nothing but in- 
tentions towards those men. But he (Mr. 
Ponsonby) had a stronger reason for en- 
tertaining this opinion, and that was 
founded on what passed upon the trial, 
where one of the witnesses who had been 
a person in the confidence and employ- 
ment of those very persons, and had 
been in all their secrets, was afterwards 
brought forward by government as a wit- 
ness against them, and even he could 
not attribute to them any thing like bad 
intentions. The right hon. Secretary had 
said, that government could not exist if 
such assemblies were suffered to meet. 
If they really were about to meet for an 
unlawful purpose, he agreed with the 
right hon. Secretary that they ought to 
be prevented ; but if their object in meet- 
ing was to petition, what danger could 
possibly result from it ?, The right hon. 
gentleman had said, that there might 
have been danger. If this was all, then 
were he and the government too pro- 
vident in the hasty steps they had taken, 
and for which they were not justified on 
any principles of sound policy. The 
right hon. Secretary had said, that it was 
impossible these persons could have met 
merely for ‘the purpose of petitioning ; 
and this seemed to have had considerable 
influence on many of his friends and on 
the House.—Now, he, on the contrary, 
| declared he was convinced that they did 
meet for that purpose, and for that pur- 
pose only: and he was also convinced 
that never was any meeting held in which 
there were stronger feelings of gratitude 
and good-will to those whom they meant 
to address.\-He appealed to the recol- 
lection of the Chair, whether on all oc- 
Casions some objection or another was 


not found against these petitions of the 
(VOL, XXI.) . 
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Catholics: at one time the nobility, at 
another time the clergy, and on a third 
occasion, the commonalty were not se- 
rious in the application. The petitions 
were declared to be the growth of a fac- 
tion, and did not come as the genuine 
prayer of the,whole people. But now, 
when persons from all and each of those 
classes had assembled, then they were 
declared an unlawful meeting. He never 
knew a set of men so hardly dealt with ; 
it being impossible for them to do any 
thing to please those whom they were 
anxious to propitiate—The right hon. 
gentleman proceeded to take a view of 
the law of the case, which he still con- 
ceived to be different from that laid down 
by the judges of the King’s-bench of 
Ireland. He presumed to think there was 
nothing unbecoming in supposing those 
judges fallible. How else could a coun- 
sel ever advise his client to proceed by 
writ of error? It had been said, how- 
ever, that this was not a proper time, or 
rather, that it was a most unpropitious 
time for the Catholic claints. ‘Then was 
he deeply responsibie, for he had. recom- 
mended to them that notice to the ef- 
fect now moved for should be given - 
on the very first day of the session; 
and this was the ground on which 
he wished it to be given, because he 
was resolved notto temporise. “I will 
not,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
“make my countrymen a footstool for 
my ambition. I will not mount into 
office upon their discontents; nor would 
I, if in power, turn my back upon 
their claims. I would not make speeches 
that would pledge me to conditions incom- 
patible with my being a member of any 
administration, and hold out hopes to the 
Catholics, of which I was determined they 
never should enjoy the fruits.” No person, 
I admit, ought to be so amply provided 
with conditions as the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) ; but see the sort of conditions with 
which he would clog his proffered grant. 
The noble lord will do nothing for the 
Trish Catholics, until the Pope is free, and 
completely his own master; but the Pope 
is allowed to be ina state of captivity, and 
doubtless it is the intention of France to 
keep him so. Now, if the Catholics are 
to have no relief until the Pope is free 
from the power of France, the noble lord 
need not be afraid of being called on for 
the performance of his promise, and the 
realization of the hopes of the Catholics.— 
Nor isthis all. It seemsthat we are a more 
(2 U) 
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potent body on this side of the House 
than we were aware of. A single notice 
given by a friend near me (Mr. C. Hut- 
chinson’s notice for a. repeal of the 
Union) is, it seems, sufficient to deter a 
right hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning) from bis intended course; and to 
induce him to refuse to the Catholics those 
rights to which he considers them entitled. 
He is anxious to grant the boon, but the 
notice unfortunately ties him up, arrests 
the course of justice, and prevents the 
grant. My hon. friend has, therefore, 
only to defer his motion from session to 
session, which he no doubt may do, and 
then the right hon. gentleman will find 
the time of his promised grant as far re- 
moved as that of the noble lord, who ad- 
journs his grant until the Pope is free from 
the power of France—and the justice and 
liberality of both will commence toge- 
ther. But it is said we have nothing to 
fear from refusal, as, in that event, the 
Catholics will still remain peaceable and 
content. That they will acquiesce in the 
decision of parliament, although unfa- 
vourable to their claims, I admit; but 
that they will be content, deny. Ido 
not think any decision, however unfa- 
vourable, will drive them to desperation ; 
but I wish the House to consult human 
nature, and learn from thence the conse- 
quence of hopes long deferred and never 
realised, of repeated disappointments and 
exhausted patience. I know the language 
which it is the custom of cértain gentle- 
men, confident in their own strength, to 
use in this House. I know they are ac- 
customed to say, “* You must obey, or we 
will compel you.” But see the danger of 
acting up to this doctrine. Not many 
sessions ago the far-famed Orders in Coun- 
cil were introduced, and we, on this side 
of the House, pronounced that they would 
commence'in commercial disaster, and 
Jead to absolute hostility. For holding 
this language we were scoffed at, as de-~ 
grading and undervaluing the country ; 
and yet, what is the case now? We are 
come to this point, that we must repeal 
those Orders in Council, or meet despised 
America, that America which they held 
so lightly, in arms. But some say it is 
unnecessary to grant the Catholics any 
thing, as we have all the benefit that can 
be derived from them already. How un- 
generous! because you have their ser- 
vices, you reward them by disappointing 
their hopes. I am happy, however, that 
the prejudices which would thus under- 
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value Ireland are wearing away; for, 
without any partiality to my country, [ 
must in truth say, that the safety of Eng. 
land depends upon the warm and cordia} 
attachment of Ireland, and that France jg 
only to be combated with success by the 
united force of both. And will any may 
say that Ireland can afford her fulkre. 
sources, that she can pour out her whole 
strength and energies, while four-fifths of 
her population remain deprived of their 
just rights? This is assuming a case of 
war, but it will apply also to peace,” In 
case of a negociation for peace, how can 
you expect favourable terms from France, 
when she thinks she has an ally and a 
friend in the discontents of Ireland? The 
discontents of the nations whom he has 
attacked, have proved to Buonaparté his 
most powerful weapons, and he will not 
view the discontents of Ireland in a diffe. 
rent light. Whether, then, it be war, ot 
whether it ke peace, the state of that 
country is of the first importance, and you 
cannet depend upon its warm and cordial 
attachment until you have conciliated the 
great body of its population. Oh! but 
say the gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, we are all for conciliation, 
Yes; but they will have it only at their 
own time; and it remains, they contend, 
for the advocates of the Catholics to name 
the securities on which the conciliatory 
boon is to be granted. Now, [deny that 
it is for us to shew upon what terms the 
Catholics ought to enjoy the full benefit 
of the constitution; on the contrary, I 
contend it is for them to shew why the 
Catholics are excluded. It is no argu- 
ment to say the Church is indanger. How 
are the Catholics to endanger it ? Do they 
mean to overthrow it by force? Why, if 
so, they are as able to accomplish their 
purpose now as they can be hereafter: 
but if not by force, how else can they 
effect their purpose? It will be said, by 
the assistance of others, by the assistance 
of the Protestants, but they have that as- 
sistance already. I beg, therefore, that 
when gentlemen talk of the overthrow of 
the Church, as the consequence of the grant 
of the Catholic claims, they will state the 
means which the Catholics: will thence 
derive for the purpose, and how they 
mean to carry it into execution.—Bat al 
luding to what passed on a former occa 
sion, it has been said, the advocates of the 
Catholics will not be forward to make 
proposals, remembering that those which 
they did make were disavowed. 1], Sif, 
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was one of those who made such pro- 
posals, namely, the Veto, and the whole 
of my’ conduct on that occasion [ explain- 
ed, and I believe gentlemen admitted I 
did so most satisfactorily: .but I never 
stated that as a measure insisted upon by 


me. I did not wish for any such condi- 


tion on My Own account, I wished it only 
for the sake of conciliating others, far 
more powerful than myself, and without 
whose concurrence my efforts couid be of 
I wished to conciliate this 
House, for 1 am not vain and fantastical 
enough to expect that it would adopt my 
opinions. I lay little stress upon the 
Veto. I look upon all securities of this 
kind in a very inferior point of view. I 
think the Catholics, like other men, must 
be governed by their interests and affec- 
tions.—The debate, Sir, having been so 
long protracted, I must thank the House 
for the patience with which I have been 
listened to, and shall conclude by repeat- 
ing my firm conviction, that without con- 
ciliation to the Catholics of Ireland, we 
can neither be strong in war, nor entitled 
to hope for an advantageous peace, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he gave the noble lord who brought for- 
ward the present motion, credit both for 
his motives in so doing, and for the ability 
which he had displayed in its support. 
He was sure he was not paying an ill com- 
pliment to that noble lord to say, that he 
deplored, however, in common with other 
members, the calamity which had taken 
it out of those hands which were fully 
competent to do it justice. But at the 
same time he could not withhold his 
strong disapprobation, both of the mode 
adopted on the present occasion by the 
other side of the House, and of the object 
which that mode was intended to accom- 
plish. He did not in the first place, think 
it a wise or proper thing to bring the con- 
duct of the courts of law in Ireland under 


the review of the House of Commons, be- 


cause it might lead to a decision in that 
House, which preserved no appellant juris- 


diction, prejudicial to the judgment of the 


question by the appropriate tribunal. The 
Noble lord ‘had not said, nor did he believe 
that he intended to say, that he had any 


charge to bring against the court of King’s- 


bench in Ireland ; but the effect of his 
motion, if carried, must be to stigmatize 
that court, because the motion was so 
ramed as to.take into its purview the dou- 
ble ground of the claims of the Catholics 
and the conduct of the Irish administra- 
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tion. And the true friends of the Catho- 
lic cause had reason to complain that they 
were thus attempted to be caught, by 
voting for one object, into an admission of 
the truth of the alleged misconduct of 
the Irish government. Why did not gen- 
tlemen bring a specific charge against 
that government, and try it fairly on its 
own merits? This would have been an 
honourable, a candid, and a manly cause 
of procedure. But no, at a time when, 
according to the representations of an ho- 
nourable member, the existence of the 
present administration was drawing to a 
close, it was deemed necessary to make a 
display of the strength of those who avow- 
ed themselves competitors for the succes- 
sion. The hon. gentleman to whom he 
had attributed the expression, was now in 
his place, and could answer for himself. 

(Mr. Parnell disclaimed the words im- 
puted to him.] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer resumed, 
and assured the House that he was not the 
only person who had been deceived. The 
right hon. gentleman then entered into a 
vindication of the measures of the {rish go- 
vernment, and solemnly professed : it tobe 
his opinion, that looking at the constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Convention and its 
recent proceedings, if no such law as the 
Convention act had been in existence, it 
would have been the indispensible duty of 
his Majesty’s ministers to have proposed 
to the legislature the immediate adoption 
of some similar provision. But, whatever 
difference of opinion might prevail on 
this subject, it would at least have been 
the most open and manly way of pro- 
ceeding to have tried the question of the 
Irish government separately, and not to 
have mingled it with the question of Ca- 
tholic concession, for the obvious purpose 
of collecting every stray vote which con- 
viction, on one point, joined to uncertainty 
on another, might be the means of furnish- 
ing. He was at the same time fully per- 
suaded that in lending all the weight of 
their sanction to the meetings of a Con- 
vention sitting permanently, equalling al- 
most in number the united parliament, 
and representing every order of Catholic 
society, the gentlemen opposite, whether 
they expected to remain where they were, 
or to succeed to office, were acting a most 
impolitic and dangerous part. Such, how- 
ever was the violence of party feeling, 
such their desire of condemning govern- 
ment, that their better judgment had been 
misled, and had become blinded to the 
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consequences of their own counsels. 
«* Upon the general subject of the Catholic 
claims,” said the right hon. gentleman, 
“my opinions are well known, I have 
seen no reason to alter those opinions. I 
have before said that I could not conceive 
atime, or any change of circumstances, 
which could render further concessions to 
the Catholics consistent with the safety of 
the state, and to those opinions I continue 
to adhere.” The Catholics were per- 
fectly prepared to receive, but not to 
make, any concessions. _The two great 
poinis were, security from foreign in- 
fluence, and from danger to our own es- 
tablishments. The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to read some passages 
from lord Grenville’s Letter to lord Fingall, 
from which he shewed that though the 
noble lord was not pledged to the Veto, 
yet he demanded some equivalent to it for 
securing an establishment in church and 
state, which he considered necessary in the 
views, not of bigots, but of enlightened 
men. 
that if nothing of that sort could be done, 
he should despair; alluding to arrange- 
ments respecting the nominationof bishops. 
And unless the House knew of some se- 
curity, the right hon. gentleman contend- 


ed, they would only be deluding the Ca- 


tholics by going into a committee. But 
had any body heard of any proposition of 
the kind that the Catholics would accept? 
Those who had been engaged in this cause 
for years, could not venture to propose 
any specific measure ; he could not there- 
fore see the probability of any event 
which would render the concessions safe, 
or a security acceptable. The noble lord 
(Grenville) had said, that he had deliberat- 
ed on the subject with the late Mr. Pitt, 
and had been long revolving it in his 
mind; the result of all which was the 
Veto. Conciliation was the object of all : 
but it had been said, “ pass a legislative 
enactment, and let the Catholics take it or 
leave it.”’ That, however, would not con- 
ciliate, if they objected to it. With res- 
pect to the hard names of bigotry and in- 
tolerance that had been applied to him, 
dtd not lord Grenville’s letter equally de- 
mand guards and securities against foreign 
and domestic dangers? Sure he was, that 
the Catholics ought to come to parliament 
to ask for concessions in a different tone 
and attitude from those which they had 
lately manifested. As to the notice of 
a motion for a repeal of the legislative 
Union, alluded to last night by his right 
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The noble lord had even added, 
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hon. friend (Mr. Canning), he could ny 
see in that a great additional objection 4 
the measure. The repeal of the Unio, 
could only tend to produce a separation of 
the two countries. No enlightened min 
could contemplate it in any other point of 
view. He was glad to find that the argu. 
ment, founded on a claim of right, had ng 
been supported by any gentleman in tha 
House.—After various arguments againg 
the propriety of adopting the motion fy 
a committee, the right hon. gentk. 
man trusted that many members woul 
feel forcibly the manner in which it wa 
attempted to entrap them into a vote fq 
the motion; connecting the conduct of the 
government respecting the law of the 
land, with a question of claims, withoy 
consideration of the fitness of the time, o 
the suggestion of the necessary Condition 
on which alone those claims could be con. 
ceded. 

Mr. Grattan did not rise to address the 
House until four in the morning. He de. 
clared, that in voting for the motion of the 
noble lord he did not wish to be thought 
to have voted any censure on the judges 
of Ireland. For of those judges he hada 
very high opinion, and for one of them 
in particular he had a very warm aflec. 
tion ; but while he did not wish to vote 
any censure on their conduct, he would 
vindicate the right of inquiry. The right 
hon. gentleman had said, that the pointof 
law was in favour of the ministers of the 
crown.—But. allowing that the point of 
law was against them, the right hon. gen 
tleman had contended, that if they were 
advised to act, as they did, by the legal 
advisers of the crown, they would still be 
morally right. He wished the right hon, 
gentleman to recollect, however, that if 
in this way they were legally. wrong and 
morally right, he had been making the 
very best apology for the Roman Catholics 
They were men, and liable to err as well i 
as ministers; they had acted under the 
advice of eminent lawyers, as well as mr 
nisters; and if they had transgressed the 
law they were not to be considered guilty, 
but only in error. With respect to the 
Convention bill, he remembered very wel 
the period when it had passed. At that 
time he not only voted against it, but 
spoke against it; for in his opinion it wa 
liable to one great objection, namely, thet 
of declaring that all representative dele 
gations, for the purpose of procuring al 
terations. in Church and State, were illegal. 
He then remembered that Ireland ow 
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some of her greatest advantages to repre- 
sentative delegates; he remembered the 
delegates at Dungannon; he remembered 
the Convention which preceded the grants 
to the Catholics, in 1793; he remembered 
that these delegations had been, in some 
degree, acknowledged by the legislature ; 
for the petition which was presented from 
the Catholic delegates, and transmitted to 
both Houses of Parliament, received the 
countenance of a majority of both those 
Houses. This act casted reflections on some 
of the greatest and proudest periods of our 
history; it casted reflections on the Con- 
yention from which England had derived 
one of the greatest blessings which she had 
ever enjoyed—the Convention of 1688 ; it 
was saying that the title te the crown of 
his present Majesty was unlawful; it was 
saying that the Revolution was unlawful. 
If it had been wished to pass an act of at- 
tainder on all those who had been instru- 
mental in placing king William on the 
throne of these realms, the preamble 
would have beefi materially the same as 
that of the Convention act. He could not 
conceive how it was possible to declare 
the principle of Conventions on all occa- 
sions, and for all purposes, unlawful, 
though he could conceive a time when 


Conventions for some purposes might be 


dangerous. We owed our privileges to 
the existence of Conventions, and we owed 
the preservation of them to the infre- 
quency of Conventions ; therefore, though 
he would defend the principle of Conven- 
tion, he would not defend their frequency. 
The Catholics had had examples set them 
by their Catholic brethren; and, admit- 
ting the illegality, the censure against 
their conduct was not the less unfounded ; 
and supposing the Catholics had assembled 
without the sanction of the law as to the 
manner in which they were to claim their 
privileges, that was but a poor argument 
against the privileges themselves. If the 
conduct of the Catholic body had been 
more vehement than men in the full en- 
joyment of their rights would have ex- 
hibited ; if it was not altogether constitu- 
tional in every point, parliament themselves 
were the cause; they had deprived four 
millions of people of their rights, and they 
were not to be astonished that these four 
millions of people had spirit enough to 
feel the injury. The Catholics were 
called upon to triumph over their preju- 
dices, as if the prejudices were altogether 
on the side of the Catholics, It should 
not, however, be a victory of one sect over 
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another sect, but of both against common 
prejudices ; and the result of this mutual 
victory would be the establishment of pub- 
lic tranquillity. The conduct of parliament 
towards the Catholics was injurious to the 
best interests of the nation. It taught 
them to-consider that the principal argu- 
ment against their cause, however invin- 
cible, was not to be defined; but, if the 
people were to be familiarized to repeated 
defeats, they would destroy that spirit by 
which the liberties of a people were to be 
protected. The refusal of the Catholics 
to take the oath wished to be imposed upon 
them, was the strongest argument in their 
favour: for a Deist; an Atheist, nay even 
Lucifer himself might take that oath which 
the Catholics would not take. He did not 
consider the Catholic oath intended as an 
evidence of the Catholic convictiou, but 
as an evidence of their political dissaf- 
fection; and whenever this disaffec- 
tion ceased, the principle on which the 
oath was justifiable, ceased also. It had 
been said, that concession to the Catholics 
of part of their claims formerly produced 
no good, and that they were dissatisfied 
at that government under which they were 
granted. This had been so well refuted 
by a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning,) 
that it was unnecessary for him to enlarge 
upon it. He would only add, that the 
minister who then presided in Ireland 
was unpopular, and a declared enemy to 
the Catholic religion ; and it was well 
known that a hostile ministry always made 
a discontented people under whatever 
constitution. But, did the concessions 
produce no good effect? What! the sol- 
diers and sailors, who after the repeal shed 
their blood with pleasure at your command, 
no good effect? Although the ministry 
who granted the concessions derived no 
advantage, the easeand facility with which 
the army and navy afterwards were filled, 
was an advantage to the country of the 
highest nature. A right hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir John Nicholl) thought it 
would be advisable to wait till the Irish 
were better informed, and less disorderly 
and barbarous. But this was a reflection 
on the English government. However hard 
the laws under which they suffered, still 
an affectionate peasantry filled the armies 
of their country. But the question was, 
not whether the peasantry were to be en- 
trusted with power, but whether the no- 
bility and gentry were to be entrusted 
with it. With respect to the danger of 
the church—the church establishment was 
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not made for the ministry nor the king, 
but for the people. It had been thought 
proper to give the religious establishment 
ef England to the people of Ireland ; in 
which perhaps they were right; but they 
were wrong if they imposed upon the peo- 
ple of Ireland the English church, and 
then made that a reason for disqualifying 
them from the enjoyment of their rights, 
Was it to be said that the establishment of 
the English ¢hurch was not compatible with 
the liberties of the people ? He had never 
seen any alteration proposed in church or 
state, without going intoa committee; and 
he lamented to see the manner in which 
the ministry were raising up imaginary 
difficulties, for they seemed to embrace 
the difficulty merely because they were 
in opposition to the principle. Any thing 
might be food for opposition to an unwill- 
ing ministry. He remembered when the 
Irish reform was proposed, no plan could 
be found practicable; but when the Union 
came, it was all done in less than a week. 
Upwards of twenty-five law-suits existed 
at present in Ireland. They had gone to 
law with the whole people of Ireland ; 
and they had gone to law with indivi- 
duals; and no less tham five actions had 
been brought agaiast the lord chief jus- 
tice; there were suits on all sides, and 
able lawyers on all sides; lawyer against 
lawyer; evil against evil; longrobe 
against longrobe; but would the fire 
which raged at present in Ireland be ex- 
tinguished by all the twenty-five law suits, 
or by all the sufferings of the members of 
the Irish committee? The evil did not 
exist in this or that chief justice, or in this 
or that Secretary ; but in the law itself; 
and in order to produce satisfaction it was 
wecessary to repeal the law. When an 
artery in the political body was tied up, 
that body naturally fell into convulsions. 
The Irish Catholics exhausted their trea- 
sure and their blood in the defence of the 
empire; the people of England were not 
insensible to their merits, nor unwilling to 
acknowledge their merits ; and supposing 
the minister should procure a temporary 
triumph, he would tell him that the honest 
feeling, that the honour and honesty of 
the people of England would not long 
support him in that triumph. Whether 
this country should stand or fall in her 
struggle with the enemy of Europe, he 
wished it might-stand or fall with Ireland 
—but with Ireland in the possession of 
equal privileges and equal rights. 
Mr. Croker observed, that the right hon. 
2 
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gentleman who spoke last, had swept awa 
all the arguments of his friends with p, 
spect to the construction of the Conventig, 
act, for he fairly admitted that, at the 
time it passed, he was aware that it wy 
directed against delegation. After thiy 
admission, he had a right to call Upon 
those who had, upon a misconception of 
the intention of the act, spoken for the 
motion, now to vote against it. The lay 
right hon. Chancellor of Ireland, and the 
right hon. gentleman who spoke last, wer 
quite at variance with regard to the mea, 
ing- of the act, and. he should leave itt 
themselves to reconcile their jarring op. 
nions. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hon. th 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had calle 
upon his noble friend who had brought 
forward the present question, to vote 
against his own proposition, because it 
had been supported on grounds different 
from those on which he had originally 
moved it. Mr. T. stated, that he felt it 
due to himself, as well as to his noble 
friend, to declare distinctly the view he 
took of the subject. Ona motion fora 
committee to take into consideration th 
State of Ireland, it was not extraordinary 
that different gentlemen should recou- 
mend such a proceeding on different 
grounds. For my own part, said the right 
hon. gentleman, I swear by my votetoex 
press no censure on what has recently 
passed in the courts of law in Ireland, 
either with respeci to the judges or the 
juries. As to the ministers here, or in 
Iréland, it is new to me to be told, thata 
motion ought to be resisted because it has 
a tendency to criminate them. Such a 
argument, if admitted, would puta stop to 
all inquiries. Whether the motion now 
proposed would lead to a censure on the 
government for their conduct, can only be 
ascertained by a full examination into all 
the circumstances which have taken place 
At present it is enough to say, that the 
state of Ireland, upon the shewing of m- 
nisters themselves, is such as to demand 
the immediate and anxious attention 
this House. We are bound, as | think, 
to take it into consideration ; but if weg 
into a committee, my own earnest advice 
to my noble friend would be, to postpont 
all other objects to that most important 
one, the repeal of those harsh and impolitis 
laws which now oppress the Catholics 
That is the great and most urgent poll 
for deliberation, and to that, in my judge 
ment, all other matters should give way 
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[wish to allay the heats and animosities 
by which Ireland is distracted. The 
course proposed by my noble friend would 
announce to her, that parliament felt for 
and was occupied in the consideration of 
her situation. Such a proceeding would 
Jam persuaded, in ‘itself be looked upon 
as conciliatory, and be the means of pro- 
curing at least a pause and. interval, during 
which, I entertain a confidential hope, 
that such measures would be adopted as 
would bury in oblivion all that has passed. 
I keep my word with the House, and ab- 
stain from all argument on the question 
before us. If the motion of my noble 
friend is to be rejected, we must submit; 
but my noble friend and those who vote 
with him, will hereafter stand absolved in 
the eyes of the world from all responsibility 
with respect to the fatal consequences 
which may arise from the continuance of 
the discontents and distractions by which 
Ireland is at this day so unhappily di- 
vided. 

Mr. Elliott, in voting for the motion, de- 
clared he had no intention to criminate 
ministers, but to consider the claims of the 
Catholics, which were essentially connect- 
ed with the safety of the empire. 

Sir G. Warrender founded his vote on 
similar grounds. 

Lord Morpeth made a brief reply; in 
the course of which he “observed, that it 
had been alleged, that the motion he had 
submitted to the House had been brought 
forward to serve some political purpose 
or party view. He knew not what was 
meant by this insinuation, but, if an ar- 
dent wish to promote conciliation, and 
to unite the hearts of all descriptions of 
persons in a general affection to the state, 
was a political view, was a party purpose, 
he was proud to admit the charge. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were: 

For lord Morpeth’s motion.... 135 
Against it Ate vacs SSuaxese eae 
Majority against the motion 94 


Adjourned at half-past five o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, Hon. J. Baring, Sir T. 

Adair, R. Bennet, Hon. H. G. 
Agar, E, M, Bennett, R. H. A. 
Althorpe, Vise, Bernard, S. 

Aubrey, Sir J. Bradshaw, Hon, A, C. 
Antonie, Lee, Brand, Hon, T. 
Bagenal, W. Brougham, H. 

Baring, A. ‘Browne, A. 
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Busk, W. 

Byng, G. 

Bligh, Thos. 
Campbell, D. 
Chaloner, R. 
Coke, TI. W. 
Coke, E. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Combe, H. C. 
Creevey, T. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Cocks, James, 
Dundas, C. 
Dundas, Hon. R. L. 
Duncannon, Lord. 
Daly, Bowes. 
Eden, Hon, G. 


Elliott, Rt. Hon. W. 


Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzpatrick, Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord C, 
Fitzroy, Lord Win. 
Foley, T. 

French, A. 
Folkestone, Visc. 
Frankland, W. 
Fitzgerald, Lord H. 
Giles, D. 

Gower, Earl. 
Grant, C. jun. 


Grattan, Rt. Hon. H. 


Greenhill, R. 
Grenfell, P. 
Grenville, Lord G. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Halsey, Jos. 
Hanbury, W. 
Hamilton, Hans. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, Hon. W. 
Hibbert, G. 
Hobhouse, B. 
Horner, F. 
Howard, H. 
Howard, Hon. W. 
Hughes, W. L. 
Hume, W. H. 
Hurst, Rob. 
Hussey, Thos. 


Hutchiason, Hon, C. 


Ingelby, Sir W. 
Knight, R. 
Knox, Hon. T. 
Lamb, Hon. W. 
Latouche, D. 
Latouche, J. 
Latauche, R. 
Leach, J. 
Lemon, C. 
Lemon, J. 
Lemon, Sir W. 
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Lyttleton, Hon. W. H. 
Lloyd, J. M. 
Longman, Geo. 
Macdonald, J... 
Madocks, W. A. 
Mahon, Hon. S. 
Markham, J. 
Marryatt, J. 
Mathew, Hon. M. 
Milton, Vise. 
Meade, Hon. J. 
Moore, P. 
Mildmay, Sir H. 
Morpeth, Visc. 
Neville, Hon. R. 
North, D. 


~ Odell, W. 


Oglander, Sir W. 
Orde, W. 
Osborne, Lord F. 
Pelham, Hon. G. A. 
Parnell, LH. 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Ponsonby, Rt. Hon. G, 
Ponsonby, G, 
Ponsonby, F. 
Power, R. 
Poyntz, W. S. 
Prittie, Hon. F. A. 
Pym, F. 
Quin, Hon. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Savage, T. 
Scadamore, R. P. 
Sharp, R. 
Sheridan, Rt. Hon. R- 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, John. 
Smith, Wm. 
Smith, G. 
Stanley, Lord. 
Speirs, A. 
Tavistock, Marq. 
Temple, Earl. 
Templetown, Vise. 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G- 
Tighe, W. 
Tracy, C. H. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Vernon, G. V. 
Western, C. C, 
Whitbread, S. 
Warrender, Sir G. 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
TELLERS, 
C. W. W. Wynn. 
W.H. Fremantle. 
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RETITION FROM GREENOCK RESPECTING 
THE East InpDia Company.] Mr. Hous- 
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ton presented a Petition from the Mer- 
chants, Traders, and Manufacturers of the 
town of Greenock, setting forth, 

« That, while the petitioners have no 
desire to trench on the substantial rights 
of the- East India Company, they beg to 
submit to the House, that there appears a 
field, worthy of the national exertion and 
industry, to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and westward of Cape Horn, 
in the exclusive privilege of that company, 
which might be rendered productive of 
advantages that have not hitherto arisen 
out of it; and that, to enable the British 
merchant to meet in fair competition neu- 
trals and foreigners in their own and other 
markets, to which they carry the products 
of the countries to the eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the westward of 
Cape Horn, and to allow these products, 
' without being first landed in the United 
Kingdom, to be transported to the British 
West Indies, the colonies of America, and 
all other countries whatever.in America, 
Africa, and Asia, and in Europe, south of 
Cape Finisterre, and within the Mediter- 
ranean, the House must perceive that the 
navigation Jaws will require to be revised 
and amended; and that the exclusive com- 
mercial privileges granted to the South Sea 
company, which may operate to the inter- 
ruption of the trade proposed, should be 
distinctly removed; and praying the 
House to take the same into their. conside- 
ration, and to grant such relief therein as 
to them may seem meet.’’—Ordered to lie 
on the table. 


Riots at NorrincHamM.] Mr. Whit- 
bread wished to ask the right hon. the Se- 
cretary of State, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the government to lay any infor- 
mation before the House with respect to 
the disturbances which had for three 
months scandalized the country, and still 
continued to do so, or whether any in- 
quiry was to be set on foot with respect to 
them ? : 

Mr. Secretary Ryder agreed that the pro- 
ceedings alluded to by the hon. gent. were 
such as scandalized the country ; he had 
reason to believe, however, that they had, 
within these few days, much subsided. 
Whether this was or was not the case, the 
House would soon possess the opportunity 
of inquiring into the subject, when a Bill, 
which was now in preparation, should be 
introduced. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon, Secretary, 
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he should not himself now give any notig 
on the subject; but he must ask, was ng 
the existence of the late disgraceful riots 
Nottingham, a primd facie charge againg 
the home administration. 

Mr. Lambe said, that the riots at Notting. 
ham had not only not subsided, but wer 
increasing, and loudly calied for enquiry, 

Mr. J. Smith stated, that he had receive 
letters that morning which expressed thy 
a greater degree of tranquillity prevailed 
in the country than had been for som 
months past. 


SeLect CoMMITTEE APPOINTED ON.TH 
East Inpta Company’s ArFairs.} Mp, 
Wallace, after shortly adverting to the in. 
portance of the subject, especially as the 
great question of the East India Con. 
pany’s Charter would soon come befor 
the House, observed, that the Committe 
had already made two large reports, which 
contained a full account of the foreign 
transactions of the company, and thatit 
only remained now to take into considers 
tion the home department of the busines, 
that the House might have before thema 
complete history of the finances of th 
East India Company. He apologised for 
the delay which had occurred, on the 
ground of the length of time requisite 
prepare, arrange, and render. intelligible 
tedious and complicated accounts. fb 
wished to make only two slight alten 
tions, which were, the substitution od 
Mr. Howarth and Mr. Lushington, in the 
room of lord Melville and sir John Ar 
struther. He then moved, “ That a Select 
Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the present state of the affairs of the Eas 
India Company, and to report the same, 
as it shall appear to them, to the Hous, 
with their observations thereupon.” 

Mr. Creevey objected to the motion alto 
gether. For the purpose of shewing the 
importance of the subject, he begged thi 
that part of the Prince Regent’s speech t 
the opening of the session, which recom 
mended attention to the affairs of the 
British possessions in India, should be read. 
[It being accordingly read by the clerk, the 
hon. gentleman proceeded.}] The charlet 
of the Company was near its expiration: ! 
was therefore highly important, thatevely 
sort of information should be obtained be 
fore the discussion of its renewal. It wa 
on this ground he objected ‘to the seled 
committee, as utterly incompetent and its 
adequate to furnish that information. 
was now the fifth session since that Com 
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mittee had'been appointed, and yet their 
accounts were so utterly unintelligible, 
that he was convinced that not one person 
in that House, nor out of it, understood a 
tittle of the matter.. He proposed, there- 
fore, @ committee of the whole House, 
that the country might be able to see 
what was going forward. There were 
documents enough already on which an 
enquiry might be grounded. The first 
object of consideration should be the 
agreement of 1793, by which it was 
guaranteed, that in consideration of ‘an 
exclusive monopoly, the sum of 500,000/. 
should be annually paid to the public. 
Yet, in the course of 19 years this pay- 
ment had been only once made; and in 
another instance, the public had been 
called upon to advance a loan of 
1,500,000l.—The next object for their 
consideration was, that the external or In- 
dian debt of the Company, instead of 
being reduced from 8 to 2 millions as was 
stipulated in the act of 1793, was increased 
to 30 millions ; the bond-debt from 2 to 7 
millions; although not one farthing (ex- 
cept in one solitary instance) had been 
contributed in compensation, according to 
the terms of the guarantee. As for the 
sum of 12,000,000/. which, by ‘the act of 
1793, was to have accumulated from the 
profits of the company as a guarantee 
fund for their capital stock, to this mo- 
ment not a single farthing had been con- 
tributed to it. In the time of king Wil- 
liam, the East India Company had paid a 
valuable consideration for their exclusive 
trade; and also in the reign of queen 
Anne, on the mere renewal of their charter, 
and so on different occasions of renewals 
of their charter, this principle of valuable 
consideration being given for their ex- 
clusive trade was observed till the period 
of 1767. From 1765, however—the year 
of the great military achievements of lord 
Clive in India, the East India Company 
had altogether changed their character of 
merchants for sovereigns ; from this period 
to the present the Company had not only 
paid no consideration to the state for their 
exclusive trade, but with the great territo- 
nal provinces they had become possessed 
of, they had become a constant burden 
and grievance to the nation, and even to 
themselves. 
culty, he begged to refer the House to the 
9th Report of the year 1780; which was 
drawn up by Mr. Burke with great per- 
spicuity and extensive learning. Thence 
it would appear, that the Company were 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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no longer merchants, but the great land- 
holders of India: that they fitted out vast 
fleets, not for the conveyance of mer- 
chandise, but to carry out stores and to 
bring back tribute. No wonder, there« 
fore, that where there was no trade there 
could be no proceeds to fulfil the articles 
of their agreement. If the House would 
give the deserved attention to that lumi- 
nous report, and to the examination of 
Mr. Hastings, they might, instead of the 
monstrous farce of a private committee, be 
able to take a proper view of the subject. 
There ‘were additional reasons why the 
discussion should be public: one was, the 
present actual decline of trade in this 
country. As a proof of it, gentlemen 
would see from the returns of the pro- 
perty-tax, in 1811, that they were less 
than the returns of 1810, by 1,100,000/. 
which did not arise from any deficit in the 
rents of land, nor from any depreciation 
of stock, but from a failure in trade 
and -manufactures. If this decline in 
the tax were 1,100,000/. it would be 
seen that the total loss was ten times 
more; that was 11 millions—He then 
stated from his own knowledge the 
great revolution of trade and commerce 
in Liverpool, in whose docks there 
now appeared nothing but a dismantled 
commercial navy. He had then in his 
hands a document from the town of Liver- 
pool, which declared the numerous dis- 
tresses which had occurred in the last 
year. From this it appeared, that so great 
had been the accumulation of distress, that 
in the first week of last month, relief had 
been given to 8,000 poor persons; in the 
second, to 11,000; in the third week, to 
13,000 ; in the last, to 15,000. He men- 
tioned these important and melancholy 
facts, for the purpose of impressing upon 
the House the urgent necessity there was 
for their giving all their attention to any 
subject that held out a prospect of néw 
commercial advantages to the state, such 
as a free trade to the Eastern world. 
To shew the advantage of a free trade to 
the East Indies, the hon. member then re- 
ferred to the first years of the Protectorate; 
in which period the trade was open, and 
flourished ; and to the example of America, 
which derived the most beneficial results 
from a free trade. He had no doubt that 
if the people were admitted to a free 
trade, an event which, in case of peace, 
would certainly take place in all the other 
kingdoms of Europe, that the most advan- 
tageous results would accrug to the countr 
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and to individuals. At the same time, he 
was anxious that the territorial revenue of 
the company should be allowed to them 
for another term of years; for though it 
was an anomaly in our constitution that 
twenty-four private merchants should pos- 
sess an immense territory, and have under 
their control a mighty army, yet he 


thought it better in their hands, than that: 


it should be transferred to the increase of 
the influence of the crown. He believed 
that his proposed separation of the com- 
merce from the territorial revenue of the 
company would be as beneficial to them, 
as he was sure it would be serviceable to 
the country. Every part of the original 
stock was entirely gone; there had been 
subscribed altogether from the act of king 
‘William to the present time, 7,780,000/. as 
the capital stock of thecompany. That part 
of this stock which had been advanced 
and lent to the state, had become converted 
into annuities payable to the company 
from the state. These annuities they had 
acquired the power of selling or mort- 
gaging: they had exercised such powers, 
and hadsold them according. The remain- 
ing part of this sum of 7,780,000/. had 
been raised or subscribed within these 
last thirty years, for the purpose only of 
meeting some great pending calamity 
to their affairs, and had accordingly been 
spent as soon as raised. Thus then it was 
of the most vital importance to the Indian 
stockholder as well as to the state, to 
devise some means of realising from the 
Company’s means a sum equal to their 
capital stock ; the only interest which re- 
mained to the stockholder was the term 
of the territorial revenue: and even utter 
ruin might ensue, should there arise in 
India any daring military adventurer. 
One other reason why the agreement of 
the Company and the government should 
be publicly discussed, was, that in private 
committees the public voice was entirely 
excluded, and its interest completely sa- 
crificed. The act of 1793 was a perfect 
illustration of this position; the true cha- 
racter of that agreement was, that it was a 
compact to benefit the two contracting 
parties to the perfect exclusion of the 
public good. The government undertook 
to raise the dividends of the company, 
and the Company in return engaged to pay 
for four members of parliament, viz. the 
President of the Board of Cantroul, the two 
Commissioners, and the Secretary. As 
for the annual 500,000/. to the public, 
it was @ mere creature of the imagination. 
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This was his own view of the subject, an 
he hoped and expected to receive fro 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the By, 
chequer some explanations on this matte: 
a matter which had doubtless employed 
much of that gentleman’s attention, as th 
consideration of it had been recommend 
in the Speech from the throne. 

General Gascoyne said, it was not his in. 


tention to have troubled the House on the § 


present occasion, had_ it not been for th 
allusion made by the hon. gentleman wh 
had just sat down, to the state of the tom 
which he had the honour to represent, 
He was confident that the merchants of 
Liverpool expected a great alteration 
would be made in the arrangement of th 
carrying trade to and from India.» Ithad 
been suggested to him that a Committe 
should be appointed on that subject; but 
that, he thought, was premature, ands 
he had told those that mentioned it t 
him. It was, however, very clear that al 
the outports were violently agitated m 
this point; and there could be little doubt 
but all of them would make application, 
either to government or to parliament; 
and he hoped they would not be preclai. 
ed by agreements made between this mi. 
nister or that, and the East India Com 
pany. The matter was of the utmost im 
portance to the outports, and he hope 
they w@uld have justice done them. 
Mr. Grant said, that the Committee o 
India Affairs had really brought forwards 
great deal of information, though it por 
sibly might have brought forward stil 
more. Besides the account between ‘the 
East India Company and government, they 
had produced two very elaborate Reports 
and he would take upon him to say, tha 
any gentleman who would look into thox 
reports, could not fail to get much infor 
mation with respect to the propriety of 
renewal of the company’s charter. With 
respect to the Ninth Report, which bal 
been alluded to by an hon. gentlema, 
however pointed it might haye. beentothe 
subject in 1780, it was by no means®# 
now; circumstances had varied. mot 
materially since that period; and if the 
House should now proceed on it, they 
would be very much misled by it. ‘Tt 
Company were no party to the propoil 
tions then brought forward, but they hil 
more than paid the 500,000/. to be 
annually, ‘in the various disbursement 
they had made on behalf of governmell 
As to the expectations of the merchanisd 
England, he believed they were very # 
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guine, but feared they would be disap- 

ointed, for in the time of the Protectorate 
those who had fitted out ships were ruined 
by so doing, and the private trade now 
allowed to be carried on had filled the 
wareheuses of the Company with goods 
that were unsaleable. The only reason 
why the Americans had prospered was, 
that they had been acting as neutrals, 
while we had been in a state of war. They 
had had a market in France, and through 
her with the whole continent of Europe. 
As tothe Company paying Members in 
that House, he never heard of such a thing 
before. (Mr. Whitbread said across the 
table, they pay the Board.) Oh! said 
Mr. Grant, is that what is meant? With 
respect to private trade, he was certain 
the country could be ino gainers; for 
whatever might be gotten by the cheap- 
ness of many articles, would be more than 
over-balanced by the ruin of the merchants 
who embarked in it. 

General Tarleton said, the hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, had predicted that 
the merchants who embarked in the pri- 
vate trade to India would be ruined; he 
begged only to lay in his claim that they 
might be indulged, and he would trust 
to their enterprise to carry them through. 
His hon. friend who began the debate, 
had set out by alluding to the speech of 
the Prince Regent at the opening of the 
session, and he could not avoid observing, 
that the House had now sat.a month, and 
made no progress whatever towards taking 
that part of the speech into consideration. 
He was sorry he was compelled to agree 
with his hon, friend in all he had stated 
with regard to Liverpool. He was sorry 
to say, that that lately opulent town had 
been shorn of its brightest beams; for 
now, whoever went along the quays, not 
long since crowded with every species of 
merchandise, would behoid the melancholy 
and mortifying signal of a broom at the 
mast-head of almost every other ship; to 
notify, alas! that it was to be sold. Last 
year, not foreseeing the sudden and severe 
reverse which had taken place, the mer- 
chants of that once flourishing town came 
forward with a bill for providing new 
docks; but now it was one universal scene 
of poverty and distress. The people of 
Liverpool had ever shewn themselves to 
be an active and enterprising set of men, 
and he thought they were at least entitled 
to the same advantages from their own go- 
vernment as had been granted by it to 

Americans, 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the House would find no difficulty in 
throwing open, to a considerable extent, 
the trade with India, without infringing on 
the East India Company’s charter, or with- 
out endangering the security of our East 
Indian possessions. On this subject he 
conceived the hon. gentleman who had 
spoken last but one, had given a very sa- 
tisfactory answer to the bon. gentleman 
who had commenced the debate. He 
rose at present merely to give expression 
to the surprise which he felt at the state- 
ment made by that hon. gentleman re- 
specting the produce of the property tax 
at the 5th of January last, compared with 
the produce of the property tax for the 
year ending the 5th of January preced- 
ing. He apprehended, that instead of the 
deficiency of 1,100,000/. of he one year 
compared with the other, the real defi- 
ciency would be only 289,000/. But 
though the produce of the year, ending in 
1811, was less than that of the year 
ending in 1810, by the sum of 289,0001. it 
was at the same time to be remarked, that 
it was greater by 700,000/. than that of 
the year preceding the former of these 
periods. Certainly, a deficiency of 
289,000/. would not warrant the hon. gen-. 
tleman in the desponding views which he 
had taken. But it was not fair to draw 
such a conclusion at any rate, on a com- 
parison of two years only, and especially 
a comparison of the present year with the 
most productive year which the country 
had ever known. It was also to be consi- 
dered that the produce was only diminish- 
ed in comparison with this most produc- 
tive and greatest of all years, and that it 
was greater for the present year than for 
all former years. with the exception of the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1811. 
The increase at the 5th of January, 1811, 
was also in a good measure owing to those 
measures which had been adopted in con- 
sequence of the recommendations of the 
House to bring in the arrears and to levy 
the tax more effectually, all which mea- 
sures began to operate last year, and had 
the effect of swelling it in comparison of 
the present; for the same increase could 
not be expected from these measures after 
they had been some time in operation. 
Comparing the whole receipts of the tax 
during last year and the present year to- 
gether, it would be found that they 
amounted to 10,700,000/. for the present, 
and ten millions for the past year; so that 
if the property tax of these two years were 
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eompated together, independent of the ar- 
rears recovered in each year, it would be 
found that the increase was rather the ex- 
cess of arrear recovered in the. one year 
over thatin the other. Instead of a defi- 
ciency then of '1,100,000/.. it was only 
239,000. and comparing the total receipts, 
there was 700,000/. more for the present 
year, than for the third year back. He be- 
lieved this statement was not far from cor- 
rect, although he might be mistaken in a 
small degree. Asto what had been stated 
respecting Liverpool by the hon. gentle- 
man, if he meant that such was the ge- 
neral state of trade throughout the coun- 
try, he could inform him, that though the 


| 
trade of the present year was less than that 


of the preceding, it was greater than that 
of any other year, and thai the preceding 
yearwas greater than any year ever known. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the single question 
now before them was, whether a com- 
mittee should be appointed or not; but 
the grand point to be considered, was, 


whether the information brought before | 


that committee could be brought before 
the House itself in due time to be of any 
avail. That committee, as he understood, 
had now sat four sessions; but as 


not much information had been derived | 


from it. The appointment of it had now 
been delayed near a month; and what- 
ever might be the opinion of the right 
hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the trade of the country, clear it 
was to him, that it had greatly decreas- 
ed. He hoped, therefore, his hon. friend 
would persist in his motion for a com- 
mittee of the whole House. 

Mr. Brougham thought the public had 
aright to be informed of the real situa- 
tion of Indian affairs. It was well known 
that .a negotiation was at present going 
on between the government and the East 
India Company, and that the matter was 
as nearly settled between them as it could 
be without a statute. All this was carri- 
ed on in silence ; and if it was not as good 
as concluded, it was in a train to be con- 
cluded, and parliament was only to be 
brought forward as a matter of form to 
put the seal to the contract. Now, there 
were so many facts necessary to be known 
before it was possible to entertain any 
correct opinion on the state of East 
Tudian affairs, that he thought the pro- 
duction of documents alone would not 
be satisfactory, and that witnesses ought 
also to be examined. In the present 
state. of the question, it. was impossible 
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for any enlightened man to come togy 
conclusion, either satisfactory to himself, 
or safe to the country. One man one 
day would give you an account which 
should be negatived by the next man-you 
happened to meet. He spoke from why 
had happened to himself; and would 
allude to one subject, on which he had 
received the most contradictory informa 
tion. Would it be safe, in the extension 
of an intercourse with India, to allow of 
emigration to that country? One setof 
men said that nothing would be so dan 
gerous as this measure, and that coloni. 
zation and insurrection, and finally se. 
paration, were synonymous. Another set 
told you that these ideas were chimerical; 
scouted the idea of danger, and appealed 
to the case of the American settlements, 
Those persons who were averse to coloni- 
zation told you, that this would be 
thwarting the religious prejudices of the 
natives. Another set said, look to the 
Mahometans in India, far more numerous 
than the Europeans will be, who were 
even abhorred by the natives. The Ma 
hometans not only made proselytes of 
the natives, but endeavoured to extirpate 
them, and yet no insurrection took place, 
All these things were set in array against 
one another, so that it was impossible 
to come to any satisfactory opinion, with 
out the examination of witnesses. Qn 
one point he would caution the House, 
and that was, against forming too great 
an expectation of the advantages of an 
extended Indian trade, as he was afraid 
this expectation: would only end in die 
appointment. He wished the exporis 
tions to South America to be borne in 
mind. Those exportations had prevented 
the measures of government, during the 
last four years, from being so clearly felt 
here as they were throughout the coun 
try. With respect to the property tax, 
measures had been taken by government, 
not only to collect the arrears, but to 
raise the amount of the tax. It was well 
known that there was no part of the 
country where the exertions of the in 
spectors were not felt. , 

Mr. Lushington shortly delivered his 
opinion, that this, like every other sube 
ject which turned principally upon a 
counts, would be better examined ¢ 
select committee than in a committee 0 
the whole House. / 

Mr. Whitbread felt it necessary to put 
several questions to. .the hon. membéf 
~~ the way, who had moved for-th 
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ointment of the Committee. In 
‘he tet place, he would ask, why, afier 
the recommendation contained in the Re- 
gent’s Speech, that this subject should be 
taken early into consideration, if the com- 
mittee were in truth necessary, its revival 
had not been proposed before four weeks 
of the session had elapsed? Next, he 
wished to be informed, whether it was at 
all probable that the Report, supposing 
the committee again to be nominated, 
could be in the hands of members be- 
fore the general concerns of the East 
India company were investigated on the 
question of the renewal of the Char- 
ter? In the third place, he begged to 
know whether the hon. member believed 
that it was possible for the committee to 
embrace all the necessary objects of pre- 
vious inquiry, so that full and complete 
explanation upon them might be afforded 
tothe House ? It appeared to him, that 
unless the Report was in truth already 
prepared, and only waited the sanction 
of a committee, it could not be laid upon 
the table in sufficient time to be of the 
slightest use in the deliberation of the 
reat ultimate question. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, as was usual with 
him whenever the slightest occasion of- 
fered, had indulged in a strain of exuita- 
tion upon the present prosperous state of 
the country, which was calculated great- 
ly to deceive the public: in reality, he 
could not avoid doing the right hon. gen- 
tleman the justice to think, that through- 
out the whole of his unfortunate admi- 
nistration, he had himself been grossly 
imposed upon, or he never would will- 
ingly have reduced the nation to its pre- 
sent condition of distress and wretched- 
ness. An hon. gentleman, (Mr. Grant), 
had asserted, that during the Protectorate 
the mercantile interest had been reduced 
almost to ruin, by a free trade to the 
settlements in the Indian seas, and join- 
ed ina petition to have a monopoly es- 
tablished. This statement was perfectly 
correct, but did it not always happen, 
that when'a new channel of commercial 
profit was opened, it was choaked at first 
by greedy speculators, who suffered in 
the attempt ; but that future adventurers, 
availing themselves of former example, 
derived most important benefits from 
that which had proved the ruin of their 
predecessors? Was not this opinion veri- 
fied by the experience of our own day, 
and were not the years, or rather months, 
(for it had not lasted a year) of prospe- 
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rity—so much the boast of ministers, to 
be attributed to this cause? Was not the 
unbounded spirit of speculation which 
had raised that part of the revenue to a 
height it had never before attained, creat- 
ed by administration and the board of 
trade, who had held out a fallacious idea, 
that successful commerce could be carried 
on to various situations, when nothing 
but almost indiscriminate ruin could en- 
sue? And by their means had not the 
Gazette been crowded with bankrupts— 
thus reducing whole families to irremedi- 
able and unmerited distress? If these 
pleasing but delusive hopes had not been 
held out, the right hon. gentleman would 
neither before have had to congratulate 
the country on the flourishing state of 
our finances, nor would he now have 
had to lament the rapid decline of our 
national prosperity. His hon. friend (Mr. 
Creevey) and the two members for Liver. 
pool, had depicted in colours that could 
not be too strong, the melancholy con- 
dition of that once. prosperous town. 
They had shewn that many thousands 
of its inhabitants, formerly gaining by 
their industry an easy competence, were 
now reduced to beggary, and were com- 
pelled to seek relief with the parish poor. 
These assertions the right hon. the Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer had not attempt- 
ed to deny, and it remained a miserable 
sample of the fruits of that mistaken 
policy, which he and his supporters had 
from the beginning maintained. The 
fact spoke for itself, and could not be 
controverted by the statement of figures 
to which the right hon. gentleman had 
resorted.—The last question he had to 
put, and to which he thought the House 
required an answer, was, whether it were 
the intention of government to propose 
the renewal of the Charter of the East 
India company, during the present sese 
sion? If satisfactory replies were not 
given to these interrogatories, he should 
feel himself bound to vote against the 
motion proposed. 

Lord Folkestone was of opinion, that, if 
the report of the committee now proposed 
were not very different from their former 
statements laid before parliament, little 
or no useful information relating to the 
question of the renewal of the Charter 
would be obtained from it. It was true, 
as had been said, that these reports had pro- 
duced some beneficial effect, but only to the 
East India Company, since upon them two 
loans to that Company of 1,500,000/. had 
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been founded ; but they comprised no 
opinions regarding the great question of 
policy, and no examinations of persons, 
who, from local knowledge, could throw 
the faintest light upon the subject. One 
hon. gentleman on the other side of the 
House had stated, that the Report was pre- 
pared, and that it only waited the ap- 

intment of a committee, before it 
should be laid upon the table. If such 
were the fact, it would be a mere farce to 
accede to the motion proposed, since a 


committee of the House was not to be de-: 


graded to an office that a messenger could 
perform, that of bringing the Report into 
the House. With regard to the receipt 
of the property tax, it might be very well 
to compare figures with figures, the ac- 
count of one quarter with the account of 
another ; but, as statesmen, it was most 
fit that other matters connected with them 
should be taken into view ; such as the 
misery occasioned by it, the calamities ac- 
tually existing, the surcharges after sur- 
charges, without cause, and the appeals 
after appeals, without redress ; all creat- 
ing distresses, the picture of which, how- 
ever melancholy, could not be exagger- 
ated. 

Mr. Hutchinson hoped, if there should 
be any intention of opening the trade 
to India, that a more liberal arrangement 
would be made in favour of Ireland upon 
this head, than the one which now existed. 

Mr. Wallace said in answer to the first 
question that had been put to him, that he 
had every reason to believe that a report 
would be soon ready to be presented, and 
was already in considerable forwardness. 
The noble lord appeared. to think it ex- 
traordinary that such a report could have 
been prepared before the committee was 
appointed. This was, however, the prac- 
tice in all other committees. Some per- 
sons who possessed the best information on 
the subject always drew up a report first, 
which they submitted to the judgment 
and consideration of the committee to 
adopt or alter at their discretion. On this 
Subject the necessary information had 
been previously collected, and the report 
rene? 6 soon be presented to the committee 
for their consideration. He certainly was 
not able, in answer to the third question 
of the hon. gentleman, to say that the 
report would embrace every thing which 
would be necessary to be considered on 
the question of the renewal of the charter. 
It appeared to him indeed that many of 
those points would not come properly from 
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such a committee. As to the last que, 
tion, whether the discussion on the r, 
newal of the Charter would come on ij 
the present session, he could not speak 
positively; but he thought it probable 
and he hoped that it would. An. hon, 
gentleman had objected to what he called 
a negociation between government ani 
the Company on the subject; but fy 
his part, he could not see how the subject 
could, according to the practice of the 
House, be brought forward without such 
negociation. If ministers previously ex. 
ercised their judgment and discretion jg 
the measure they brought forward, the 
House would have afterwards to exercis 
their judgment and discretion when the 
subject was submitted to them. He could 
could not see that there was any thingin 
this course of proceeding which deserved 
to be called a farce, or to be treated a 
mockery and delusion. As to the a 
rangement of 1792, by which the Com 
pany were to pay 500,000. per annum 
the nation, that arrangement went entirely 
on the supposition of the continuance of 
peace. 

The Speaker was putting the question, 
when 

Mr. Creevey rose, and said that he had 
intended to move, as an amendment tothe 
motion, ‘that it should be referred toa 
Committee of the whole House.” He had 
concluded his speech, however, without 
making a motion, and he wished to know 
whether he was now in time. 

The Speaker informed him, that it would 
be quite irregular now to move this amend: 
ment, after he had already spoken, and 
the discussion which had taken place, 

The motion was then agreed to, anda 
Select Committee of 21 was appointed, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, February 7. 

Insotvent Desrors.] Lord Redesdal, 
after presenting two petitions from impti- 
soned debtors, observed, that notwith- 
standing parliament had so recently passed 
an insolvent act, he understood that the 
prisons were again almost as full as be 
fore. With the view, therefore, of obtai 
ing information upon this subject, he 
moved for Accounts of the number of per 
sons confined for debt on the Ist of Ma 
1811, the day on which the last actt 


effect: the number discharged under thit 


act, and the number in confinement 
the 5th of February 1812. 
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The Earl of Moira expressed his satisfac- 
tion that this subject had been again taken 
up by the noble and learned lord, viewing 


the motions now made as an anticipation 


of the noble lord’s intention to renew the 
pill which he brought forward last session. 
The pledge he had given upon the sub- 
ject, was a heavy burden upon his shoul- 
ders; and he should most sincerely re- 
joice to see it again taken up by the noble 
and learned lord, who, from his profes- 
sional knowledge, was so much better 
qualified to do it justice. Something he 
was convinced must be done, and that 
very speedily, to ameliorate the condition 
of a numerous class of persons who were 
daily suffering oppression through the 
neglect and inattention of the legislature. 
—The Accounts were ordered. 


Orpers 1N Councit.] The Marquis of 
Lansdowne rose to give notice of his inten- 
tion, in the course of a short time, to bring 
forward a motion relative to the Orders in 


Council. Without entering into any de- | 


tail, he thought it necessary to state that 
there were two views in which the subject 
might be considered. The one was, the 
effect produced by the Orders in Council 
upon our. negociations with the United 
States of America: and the other, the 
effect produced by them upon the com- 
merce and prosperity of the country. 
Without giving up for himself, or any 
other noble lord, the right of interfering 
with respect to our negociations with 
America, if it should be thought nécessary 
he would merely mention that his motion 
would be confined to the latter view of the 
subject, namely, the effect of the Orders 
in Council upon the commerce, the ma- 
nufactures, and the resources of the coun- 
try. He wished to name rather a distant 
day,and would therefore move that the 
ee be summoned for Monday fort- 
night. . 

Earl Bathurst wished to know which of 
the Orders in Council the motion of the 
noble marquis would refer to? 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said he would 
state that at a future opportunity ; and 
also apprize the noble earl, if he wished it, 
of the terms of his motion. 

Lord Grenville expressed his concur- 
Fence with the sentiments entertained by 
the noble marquis. As to the very inju- 
rious tendency of the measures alluded to, 
independent of the effect they might have 
on any pending negociation with the 
United States, he was decidedly of opinion 

q 
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they should be revoked on the ground 
of internal policy; and in this view, he 
would ask whether or not petitions had 
been presented to the Prince Regent 
praying their revocation? On this subject 
he thought some particular information 
should be laid before the House. The 
people of this country were, in former 
times, disposed to look, to parliament on 
such occasions ; but latterly they were 
more accustomed to make application to 
the executive government alone. _ In the 
present instance, he would admit they 
might with less impropriety depart from 
that principle, because the Prince Regent 
in council was invested by parliament 
with the power of revoking them. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed with the 
noble baron, that it was certainly true, 
the subject had the option of petitioning 
on such an occasion, either the executive 
or the legislature. It was one, however, 
on which he did not mean to lay down 
either course as a general rule; perhaps in 
the case before them, the petitioners had 
taken the most correct course. He should 
entertain a considerable objection to a 
motion such as the noble baron seemed to 
have in contemplation; but every infor- 
mation on the subject which he thought 
could be consistently communicated, he 
had no objection to afford. 

Lord Grenville said, that in consequence 
of what had fallen from the noble earl, he 
was not desirous of pressing such a motion; 
but a great deal upon the subject was 
already unfortunately known to the pub- 
lic. 


Finances oF THE Country.]} Lord Gren- 
ville adverted to the observation he had 
made on a former evening relative to a 
statement which had gone forth to the 
public, of the comparative state of the 
produce of the consolidated fund in the 
years ending the 5th of January 1811 and 
1812, namely, that the deficiency in the 
latter year, as compared with the former, 
amounted to only 2,000,0001. He had 
in consequence moved for the accounts 
which were now on the table, for the pur- 
pose of clearly shewing what the actual 
state of the revenue was, and it was 
merely to draw the attention of the House 
to the arithmetical result of these docu- 
ments, that he now rose. It surely re- 
quired very little knowledge of the sub- 
ject not to be aware that it was a most fal- 
lacious mode of considering it, or of 
stating it, to drawa balance from the mere 
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consolidated fund account, without refe- 
rence to the items of which the income 
was made up, or the manner in which 
they were applied to defray the charge. 
The real question as to the comparative 
deficiency was the amount of taxes appli- 
cable to the service of the country ; and 
it would be found upon examining the 
accounts, that the real deficiency in the 
amount of taxes applicable to the service 
of the country in the year ending the 5th 
of Jan. 1812, compared with the year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1811, was not 
2,000,000/. but 3,500,000/.—Such were 
the diminishing resources of the country 
to carry on the wild and extravagant pro- 
jects in which we were embarked. There 
were, besides, several observations, which 
arose out of the manner of making up 
the account of the consolidated fund: 
2,752,0001. for instance, was taken credit 
for on account of interest for Ireland. 
Had Ireland been in a situation not only 
to pay her own expences, but also to leave 
a surplus of revenue, it might have been 
fair, as a mere consolidated fund account, 
to place the item in that way; but when 
it was known that Ireland had unfortu- 
nately been unable to pay her own ex- 
pences, and that this part of the empire 
had been called upon to defray a propor- 
tion of them, it surely was most erroneous 
so to place this item, when it ought un- 
doubtedly to have been placed on the 
contrary side. It was in truth of most 
essential importance, that: the real state 
of the finances of the country should be 
taken into most serious consideration. 
Not only the great increase of our Funded 
Debt, but still more of the Unfunded Debt, 
combined with the diminishing resources 
of the country, formed the strongest 
grounds for apprehension. If the state of 
our finances was examined with that at- 
tention and consideration which the sub- 
ject most seriously demanded, he feared it 
would be found that we were little able 
even to fulfil those obligations which the 
true interests of the country imposed, 
much less to carry on those desperate and 
extravagant projects in which we were so 
unhappily embarked. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended that 
his noble friend had taken an erroneous 
view of the subject. The produce of the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1812, 
was a mere trifle short of that of the year 
ending the 5th of January, 1810, but be- 
cause it was not so great as that of the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1811, the 
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produce of which was the most enornioy 
of any year known before, his nobk 
friend had contended that the resouteg 
of the country were diminishing, and thy 
there was ground for alarm. He, m 
the contrary, was decidedly of opinion, 
not only that there was no ground fy 
alarm, but that the finances of thevcoup. 
try were in a flourishing and prosperoy 
state. That the deficiency in the yex 
ending the 5th of January, 1812, as com 
pared with that ending the 5th of January, 
1811, amounted to so much, was easily 
accounted for. In preceding years th 
interest of the loans had been provided 
for, by appropriating taxes already in their 
full collection; but last year new taxe 
had been imposed to defray the interest of 
the loan, which could not be brought 
into a state of full collection by the 5th of 
January, in the present year, and which 
would thus account for several hundrei 
thousand pounds of the comparative def. 
ciency. There was, however, no falling 
off in the revenue, with the exception o 
the customs, a deficiency in which waso 
course to be expected; but the increased 
produce of the taxes on general consump 
tion, proved the general affluence. As to 
the interest from Ireland, it was taken 
credit for to meet the charge on the othet 
side. With respect to the debt, he com 
tended, that no war could be adduced, in 
which so little unredeemed debt had been 
incurred. From 1803 to 1812, the amount 
of the unredeemed debt incurred did not 
exceed seventy millions, whilst the sink- 
ing fund had increased six millions, being 
now more than double its amount it 
1803.. From all these circumstances, he 
contended not only that there was 00 
ground whatever for alarm, but that the 
finances of the country were in a prospe 
rous and flourishing state. 

The Earl of Lauderdale denied the infe 
rence drawn by the noble ear}; 
maintained, that if the finances of the 
country were thoroughly examined, 
would be found—he did not mean to say 
that we should be unable to resist a fo 
reign foe, but—that it would be impractl- 
cable to carry on those wild projects i 
we were engaged. Would the noble eatl 
affirm, that if the Bank were to withdraw 
5,000,0001. from circulation, that we could 
go on? Would not, in that case, the Ex 
chequer bills fall to 5 or 6 per cent. dis 
count and be returned upon the goveri 
ment, who would thus receive only thett 
own paper in payment of taxes, inste 
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money? As to what had been stated by 
the noble earl, that only 70 millions of un- 
redeemed debt had been incurred, it 
would be found, probably, that that was 
owing to the provident cares of others, in 
some of the years of the war; and that if 
the latter years of the war were looked 
into, the expenditure would not redound 
much to the credit of the noble lords op- 
posite. He was satisfied that the whole 
system of the finances of the country must 
very soon undergo a minute revision, and 
become the subject of most serious consi- 
deration. 


Kinc’s Housesotp Bitt.] The Earl of 
Liverpool moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of the King’s 
Household Bill, and observed, that he 
would now take the opportunity of ex- 
plaining the subject with reference to the 
three Bills on the table, all forming part 
of the same arrangement, namely, the 
King’s Household Bill, the Household 
Officers’ Bill, and the Regency Expences 
Bill. His lordship then adverted to what 
had passed in the last session of parliament 
when the Regency was under considera- 
tion, and observed, that whatever opinions 
might be entertained of the improbability 
of the King’s recovery, they must never- 
theless legislate upon the possibility of 
his recovering, so as to resume the exercise 
of the royal authority. His lordship then 
explained the object of the Bills, to appro- 
priate 100,000/. for a Household for the 
King, and to the support of his dignity and 
personal comfort; together with 60,0001. 
the amount of the King’s Privy Purse, and 
10,0001. to the Queen, to meet incidental 
expences, making together 170,000]. To 
meet this charge, the Prince of Wales had 
consented to give up to the civil list from 
his Exchequer income 50,000/. and 

‘70,0001. was proposed to be voted by par- 
liament, making 120,000l. leaving a de- 
ficiency in the civil list, as transferred to 
the Prince Regent, of 50,000/. with, how- 
ever, a considerable difference of expence, 
‘as his Majesty’s expenditure had of course 
been considerably increased by the large- 
ness of his family. The noble earl con- 
cluded, by expressing his regret that the 
question respecting the increase of the 
expenditure of the civil list had not on 
former occasions been fairly met, instead 
of resorting to the mode of making good 
the deficiency out of other funds, con- 
vinced as he was, that if the question had 
been brought forward, it must have been 
(VOL. XXII. ) 
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evident that the increase of the expenditure 
was unavoidable, and that it was no more 


‘than must have been felt by every person 


from his own private expenditure, and 
could not be avoided. 
Lord Grenville observed, that the Bill 
was such that he could not entirely ap- 
prove of, although he was perfectly aware 
of the difficulty attending a task in making 
a provision for a case so new and distinct 
from any former situation of things. He 
agreed with the noble Secretary of State, 
that it was an essential object for their 
lordships to have in view, that the ar- 
rangement to be formed was not in its na- 
ture necessarily permanent, and that as 
their hopes had been hitherto unhappily 
disappointed, so their fears might be 
agreeably undeceived. His first objection 
to the plan now. submitted was, that it 
was intricate, involved, and obscure, 
whereas in his opinion, on such an occa- 
sion, it ought not merely to be clear 
and intelligible, but so clear and in- 
telligible, that every man in the king- 
dom could understand it. He was not 
prepared to argue the question of the Bill 
on the principle of the sufficiency or ex- 
cess of the particular sums appropriated 
to different purposes. All their lordships 
undoubtedly felt the necessity of sup- 
porting now as well as at any former time, 
the dignity and state belonging to the ex- 
ercise of the functions of royalty, and to 
the person in whatever situation, or labour- 
ing under whatever calamity, who con- 
tinued to wear the crown. They all felt 
that it was not merely for a sick person, 
but a sick king, for whom provision was ' 
to be made. He had often lamented that 
in all the arrangements of the civil list, 
two objects should have been combined 
so obviously dissimilar as the provision 
for the civil government of the country, 
and the expenditure for the royal house- 
hold. This was not the proper oppor- 
tunity for entering into such a censidera- 
tion, but he did think it, in due time, a 
subject highly worthy of their lordships’ 
attention. An extreme case might, in- 
deed, occur, which would render it expe- 
dient to make some alteration with re- 
ference to this arrangement, but except in 
such an extreme case, it was unquestion- 
ably the duty of the legislature to respect 
the contract which had been entered into 
between the country and his Majesty, 
when he was competent to give or to 
withhold his assent. Upon the subject of 
the excesses incidental to the civil list, 
(2¥) 
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the noble lord stated, that when in office, 
he had conceived it to be the most regu- 
lar and expedient course to meet these« 
excesses with any available fund in the 
uncontrouled possession of the crown, ra- 
ther than to apply for parliamentary aid. 

A conversation then took place between 
Jords Grenville and Liverpool as to the 
legal accountability of the King’s Lords 
Steward and Chamberlain to the Lord 
Treasurer, after which the Bill was read a. 
third time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 7. 

Orrices 1n Reversion Bit.) Mr. 
Bankes moved the second. reading of the 
Bill to prohibit the granting of Offices in 
Reversion, or for joint lives, with benefit 
of survivorship. 

Mr. W. Dundas said, he understood that 
the hon. gentleman who brought this sub- 
ject forward, had on a former evening 
stated himself not to be aware that any 
opposition might be expected. Now, if 
there had been any understanding to that 
effect, he begged leave to say that he was 
no party toit. He should expect more 
substantial reasons than any he had yet 
heard from the hon. gentleman, before 
he could give his vote for making that 
permanent which had hitherto only been 
adopted as a temporary measure. He un- 
derstood the measure which had been 
adopted, to have originated in a wish of 
the Finance Committee, that those sine- 
cure places might not be granted in re- 
version, which subsequently they might 
think it expedient to abolish; and there- 
fore a suspension of the power of the 
crown in this respect had been requested ; 
now, he would ask, could it be too much 
to desire that this branch of the preroga- 
tive of the crown might not be destroyed 
at least till the embryo plans of the hon. 
gentlemen, who thought proper to recom- 
mend such a measure, were known? It 
might so happen, that when their plans 
were brought forward, the House might 
be of opinion they were such as ought not 
to be adopted, and then they would stand 
in the predicament of having lopped off a 
part of the prerogative of the crown, with- 
out supplying in any other way the means 
of rewarding long and meritorious services, 
Ihe prerogative of the crown he con- 
ceived to be a part of the rights of the so- 
vereign, and he thought the House ought 
not to touch this branch of it until the 
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plan of what was to be substituted for} 
was known. It was useless, moreover, tp 
pass it there, as he had no doubt it woul 
be thrown out in another place. Whey 
the Bill left that House they might bid 
farewell to it. 

Mr. Bankes moved, That the entry ip 
the Journal of the House, of the 24th o 
March 1807, of the Resolution of th 
House respecting Offices in Reversion, 
might be read; and the same was read, 
as follows: ‘Resolved, That no office, 
place, employment or salary, in any part 
of his Majesty’s dominions, ought here. 
after to be granted in Reversion*.”’ The 
hon. gentleman said that the introduction 
of this Bill was not in the least connected 
with any pending inquiry. He then pro. 
ceeded to state the origin and progress of 
the Bill, which was brought in first during 
the last parliament, and afterwards in 1807, 
but which was thrown out in the Houseof 
Lords. It was a favourite of the House, 
but they were obliged to submit to cir. 
cumstances, and not being able to carry it 
through as a perpetual measure, they 
were under the necessity of making ita 
temporary one. In this, however, they 
had by no means abandoned the intention 
of making it permanent. Why was itto 
be assumed, because their views were 
once or twice opposed by another branch 
of the legislature, that that opposition was 
still to continue? Why was it to be sup- 
posed, that that branch was incapable of 
changing their opinion any more than the 
House of Commons? Probably they might 
at last come to think that their opposition 
to the Bill was founded in prejudice. But 
supposing the other House to be still hos 
tile to the measure, where was the incon- 
venience, he would ask, of passing it in its 
present form at this time? It was yet 
early in the session, and they had time 
to resort to the temporary measure, if the 
perpetual one should fail. ‘There was no 
doubt, that as the evil proposed to be re- 
medied by this Bill was of a perpetual na 
ture, and not like any thing connected 
with the fluctuation of manners or habits, 
the law ought to be perpetual also. The 
granting of offices in Reversion had the 
effect of frequently vesting those offices 
in the hands of incompetent personi, 
in the hands of children, and in pet 
sons, who though competent to discharge 
the duties at the period of the grab, 
might be incompetent when they should 








# See Vol. 9, p. 178. 
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succeed to them. The consequence was, 
that these offices would at last come to be 
considered as mere sinecures. With re- 
spect to the present measure, as being one 
of economy, he had never held it out, as 
one that would materially effect so desira- 
ble an object. It however had been dwelt 
on by the committee, as a measure that 
would have such atendency. On the sub- 
ject of the prerogative of the crown, a 
point that had been noticed by the hon. 
member, he was of opinion that the Bill 
would leave it in precisely the same state 
in which it wasfound. If the Bill affected 
the prerogative at all, it tended rather to 
increase than to diminish-it; if one right 
of the crown were taken away by the 
measure, another of more consequence 
would be substituted in its stead. The 
offices would still remain, and the influ- 
ence gained by the crown, in consequence 
of their not being granted in reversion, 
would increase in strength and activity. 
The Bill was also necessary for the re- 
medy of a growing evil. Many of the 
places recently granted in reversion were 
not so disposed of formerly ; and if the 
practice were permitted, what was there 
to prevent the crown from disposing of 
places in reversion hereafter that had 
never before been so granted ? This prac- 
tice, he regretted to state, was creeping 
into extensive adoption ; indeed, the prin- 
ciple of such practice had extended itself 
to the granting of pensions. Pensions 
were now granted in reversion. Was not 
thisa mode of proceeding that ought to be 
put an end to? And it could only be put 
an end to by both Houses of Parliament 
showing their reprobation of the principle. 
They must evince their reprobation of the 
principle, by attacking the evil. With 
respect to sinecure places, he had said 
that he should recommend the empower- 
ing the crown to grant pensions -to meri- 
torious individuals, instead oftheir being 
rewarded with such offices. Though he 
did not press his Bill, on the ground of its 
being an economical measure, still he 
thought it would be right in that House, 
in times like the present, to show that the 
principle of economy was not only ap- 
proved, but acted on in every possible in- 
stance. He trusted the Bill would be al- 
lowed to be read a second time, and that 
it would not be obstructed in its future 
progress on such slender grounds as those 
to which he had replied. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer wished 





the House to remark, that the hon. mover 
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of this Bill had at length admitted, that it 
would not have any effect in reducing the 
public expenditure; and that whatever 
might be its policy, it was not on the 
ground of being, in the slightest degree, 
calculated to save the public money, or to 
relieve the people from their burdens, 
that he recommended it to the House. 
Both parties now understood one another. 
The object that the Bill had in view was 
comparatively of little magnitude; when. 
ever, on former occasions, it had been 
pressed forward by members with a strong 
feeling of-its importance, he had never felt 
any disposition to oppose its progress; but 
although he had not deemed it worth 
while on former occasions to resist it, cir- 
cumstances, it would be admitted, might 
since have occurred, which might render 
it necessary for him to express his dissent 
from the measure. If, in the first place, 
the Resolution of the House. had been to 
abolish nearly all offices that could be 
granted in reversion, the maintenance of 
the few that it might be thought right to 
continue, would scarcely be deemed a mat- 
ter of sufficient consequence.to induce any 
opposition to the general plan; but if, in 
the second place, the House and the coun- 
try should be of opinion, that the great 
mass should remain for the reward of me- 
ritorious services, and.only a few be abo- 
lished, then it would not be considered 
advisable to support a measure so .ex- 
tremely limited in its operation. He cer- 
tainly, on the general principle, felt no 
greate, disposition now to oppose the Bill 
than he had done-upon former occasions, 
but finding by the.experience of the last 
and preceding years, that it was likely to 
meet with serious resistance elsewhere, 


and deeming the provisions themselves of 
little moment, he did not think that there 
was any necessity for raising a topic of 
disagreement which might be attended 
with greater evils than those which the 


Bill proposed to remedy. Jf, indeed, it 
could be shewn that great constitutional 
injury would result from the rejection, it 
doubtless would be expedient to carry it. 
through the House. His hon. friend had 
observed, that any proceedings which had 
occurred, or any pertinacity which had 
been shewn formerly to this measure in 
another place, ought not to be adverted to 
by that House in contemplating the sub- 
ject, but surely he would admit that it 
would be right in the first instance to. exa- 
mine on which side that pertinacity had 
been shewn, whether by the supporters or 
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by the opponents of the Bill; and then 
another question would arise, from whose 
pertinacity most injury was likely to arise. 
He conceived that this measure, from er- 
roneous opinions within, and popular cla- 
mour without that House, had been swell- 
ed to a magnitude which by no means be 
longed to it. No such important results 
could be derived from it, as many seemed 
anxious to suppose. Separated as it now 
was from such ideas, by the candid admis- 
sion of his hon. friend, who acknowledged 
that the effect would be rather to increase 
than to diminish the influence of the 
crown, and that as a measure of economy 
it would operate nothing, at least some of 
the main grounds on which this erroneous 
opinion and popular clamour rested, were 
removed :—stripped of these two principal 
advantages, the naked Bill must be ac- 
knowledged to be so insignificant in every 
point of view, that it was in reality not 
worth supporting, He trusted, notwith- 
standing he had fallen in with the strong 
sentiment expressed in favour of the Bill 
on former occasions, that the House would 
do him the justice to believe that he now 
resisted it from a sincere wish to preserve 
cerdiality between the two branches of 
the legislature. He therefore opposed the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Bankes explained, that inasmuch 
as the Bill recommended the abolition of 
certain offices, it was to be considered in 
some degree as a measure of economy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer added, 
that pending any measures respecting the 
abolition or reform of existing offices, he 
had never offered any opposition, nor 
would he, while he had the honour to hold 
the office he now filled, give any inter- 
ruption to such a proceeding. 

Lord A. Hamilton pointed out certain 
offices, the abolition of which was pro- 
posed, and which made the present a mea- 
sure of public economy. The situation 
of the country rendered it necessary that 
not a farthing should be uselessly expend 
ed, and therefore the Bill should have his 
cordial support. 

Sir $. Romily was much surprized at the 
conclusion to which the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had come, 
since from every thing he had said he had 
expected a very different determination. 
He denied that the present Bill, which had 
several times received the sanction of the 
House, was of slight importance ; nor was 
it more Correct to stdte, that it had been 
previously carried by popular clamour. 
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It was true that the public had formed, 
very strong opinion of the necessity of the 
bill; and the country would learn wi 
surprise and- disappointment, that» the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had. tha 
night thrown out what he had before sup, 
ported ; for the Reversion Bill was Sug. 
gested by the Finance Committee, whos 
appointment had been recommended a 
the beginning of the session of 1807, and 
whose labours had been approved at its 
termination, in a Speech from the throne, 
written by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself. I: was wholly 
erroneous to assert that the measure jp 
fringed on the prerogatives of the crown, 
since its very object was to preserve its in 
terests, and to prevent a lavish, and up 
necessary expenditure of its revenue, 
The granting of places in reversion wasa 
most improvident mode of rewarding even 
meritorious services, because the imme. 
diate advantage was extremely small ; and 
the ultimate prospect of a larger profit 
extremely uncertain. It was doing in 
justice both to the king and to the people, 
to permit the practice longer to continue, 
He concluded by expressing bis astonish- 
ment that the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, after maintaining that the provisions 
were of little importance, and censuring 
all pertinacity in opposition, should sit 
down by expressing his determination to 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the only 
two members who had spoken against the 
Bill were two very principal reversionists 
The measure now proposed had always 
been a favourite with the House and with 
the people, and when their voices were 
united for any constitutional object like 
the present, it was undoubtedly the most 
sound policy to attain the object so much 
desired. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer however, thought other: 
wise, and maintained that the measure 
was of little or no importance, although 
popular clamour had swelled it into mag: 
nitude, and his only reason for now te 
sisting it was, his opinion, as opposed to 
that of the whole country, that it was too 
insignificant to deserve attention. Had 
the right hon. gentleman, however, or his 
colleagues, consulted their interests of 
their duty, they would never have thrown 
cold water upon it. It was assumed, too, 
that it was not a measure of economy: 
But it was rather singuler that this doc 
trine should be supportec by a person who 
held the reversion of one of the greatest 
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laces in the gift of the crown. If it 
wanted regulation, an answer was imme- 
diately returned, that it could not be al- 
jowed. Why? Because the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer possessed the reversion, 
and if it were regulated, economy being 
the object, it would doubtless be abolished. 
Did the right hon. gentleman mean to 
say, that he, sitting in his place in that 
House, was not a practical contradiction 
of his own assertion? Another proof might 
be found in the odious appointment of 
colone! M’Mahon to the office of Pay- 
master of Widows’ Pensions, the abolition 
of which had been recommended thirty 
- years ago, and yet there, too, no regula- 
tion was to be allowed; because it was 
granted in reversion. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not the expectancy 
of lord Arden’s place, it might be inves- 
tigated, and that was a complete exempli- 
fication of what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had denied. It was admitted 
on all hands, that these grants in reversion 
were a sort of forestalling of the prero- 
gative of the crown, and no man who 
wished them to be abolished, had any de- 
sire to diminish the prerogative ; the object 
was to prevent designing ministers from 
granting favours to their own infants. He 
trusted, notwithstanding the specious ar- 


guments employed, that the House of 
Commons, as the representatives of the 
people, would passa Bill, from which their 
constituents expected, and would derive 


such impertant benefits. He could anti- 
cipate no disagreement between the two 
branches of the legislature upon a subject 
where the real dury of both was so obvious; 
and under these circumstances he felt con- 
fident that the Lords would cordially join 
i a measure, which it was true the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said was not im- 
portant to be done, which the country 
exclaimed was important to.be done, and 
which the House declared it was important 
to do. 

Mr. Giddy thought, that: too much had 
been conceded by admitting that this was 
Not a measure of economy. He did not 
give his support to this measure, from any 
idea that it would at all contribute to di- 
minish the influence of the crown. To 
him it was quite clear, that the plan of 
granting places in reversion brought a 
burden upon the public atleast three times 
sreater than could arise from such places, 
if not given in this manner. The circum- 
stance of bestowing these places sometimes 
Upon persons even in their infancy, could 
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not, in his opinion, when mentioned out 
of doors, produce any thing but disgust. 
It was giving rewards where no feeling of 
gratitude, or sense of duty could exist. 
He thought such places were a blot upon 
the policy of the country; and, upon 
these grounds, could not refuse his assent 
to the measure. 

Mr. Bastard thought there were two 
sorts of economy to which the House 
should attend, economy of public expen- 
diture, and economy of public opinion. 
The public, he had no doubt, would pay 
their taxes with much more pleasure, and 
feel their burdens far lighter, if they were 
convinced that the public money was 
honestly and economically disposed of. 
Parliament was the best judge of what 
should be in the hands of the crown, and he 
would protest against any other doctrine. 

Sir John Sebright thought that this sub- 
ject did not draw all its importance from 
the circumstance of its being a favourite 
measure with the public. If it were re- 
jected now, it would give a proof of in- 
consistency on the part of that House, 
which would not be very creditable to its: 
wisdom. ‘The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, that it was an 


_ object of no great importance, and he 


certainly was not inclined to dissent, with- 
out much hesitation, from any opinion 
which that right hon. gentleman might 
express; but he did not think that the 
House ought now to reject the measure 
merely upon the ground that that right 
hon. gentleman had represented it as a 
matter of little importance. 

Mr.- Elliot thought the power which 
was given to the crown, of granting offices 
in reversion, was disadvantageous to the 
crown itself, because it aflorded an oppor- 
tunity to mortgage the right of the suc- 
cessor. He did not mean to contend that 
it would be desirous to abolish the power 
of conferring rewards for meritorious ser- 
vices in reversion, but that those rewards, 
would be best vested in parliament. He 
agreed, however, with the right hon. gen- 
tleman, that the subject was not of much 
moment, under the present state of things. 

Mr. Ponsonby rose and said; _ Sir, 
although I have often expressed my senti- 
ments upon this question, I cannot refrain 
from troubling the House with a very few — 
words. I cannot at all agree that this is a 
matter of little importance, on the con- 
trary, it appears to me to be of very consi- 
derable magnitude, even in an economical 
point of view; because nothing can be 
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more unfit than that it should be-in the 


power of any~ minister, when it is conve- 


nient to him to call to his own aid, that 
money which ought only to be'the resource 
of the crown, and to apply it to his own 
purposes, so as to carry, by force of influ- 
ence, a measure perhaps highly disagree- 
able, or even injurious, to the nation. The 
conduct pursued by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the present 
occasion, strikes me as somewhat extraor- 
dinary ; formerly he voted for the Bill, 
because he said it was of little importance ; 
now he votes against the Bill, because, he 
says, it is of little importance. The same 
reason of its being of little importance 
serves his purpose equally well for or 
against the measure, as occasion may Fe- 
quire. It is not, however, of such light 
consequence as it relates to the proceed- 
ings of the House, in which it has beer so 
repeatedly and unanimously adopted too, 
in conformity to the opinion of the country, 
scarcely less unanimous; now, however, for 
the first time, it is contended that the Bill 
should be rejected, and the very reason 
assigned for its rejection, is the very reason 
why it ought to be countenanced. Un- 
doubtedly if this opposition should be 
successful, it will neither be very flattering 
to the consistency or sagacity of the House, 
which has shewn a strong partiality to the 
measure, and has persevered in ,it session 
after session, and at the time when it ima- 
gined its labours would be crowned with 


success, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


steps forward, and, without even any plau- 
sible cause being urged, says that he does 
net approve of the Bill, that it is of little 
consequence whether it passes or not ; 
but that it shajl not pass, because it does 
not suit his wishes. If members suffer 
themselves to be so trifled with, it will cer- 
tainly do little credit to their consistency. 
Of this I am certain, that if the House con- 
sents to it, the public will be by no means 
satisfied with the abandonment of a mea- 
sure to which they have directed their 
anxious eyes ; they are persuaded that the 
measure is a good one, and if it be now 
rejected, they will not fail to attribute it to 
the right cause—the undue influence which 
the continuance of the practice places in 
the power of the minister. If the Bill be 
negatived, it undoubtedly will not have the 
effect of raising the character of the House 
in public estimation. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘exe 
plained, that he opposed the Bill on the 
ground that the objects to be attained by it 
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were of so little importance, that more i, 
jury might be expected to result from 
discordance in the legislature, than 

its adoption. With regard to what ha 
been said on the economy of the meagj 
his argument was, that at the present my, 
ment it would produce no saving of th 
public money. 

Mr. Elliot likewise explained, that hy 
did not himself believe the provisions tol 
of much magnitude, but the preceden, 
was of much importance. 

A division then took place upon th 
question, “ That the Bill be now read ay, 
cond time,” when the numbers were:. . 

AYO croreccevcccrecsoecees vooee OF 
BOGOR, opened sanevestnsenecciaunendle 
Majority against the Bill _g 

The House again divided on a Motin 
of the Chancellor ofthe Exchequer, «Thy 
the Bill be read a second time upon this 
day six months :” 

AYES sccccorcccevsccssecrcescees 55 
NO€S  cescovccceccccccccsvscsoece 52 
Majority .recccccccrcccccsescs 8 

It was then moved, * That ‘this Hous 
do now adjourn,”’ upon which a third diri. 
sion took place : 

Ayes COCO ROC OREO RTE EEH OEE EE REELED 45 
Noes 
Majority against the Motion —|j 
List of the Majority and also of the Min 
rity, on the Motion for the Second Reat 
ing of the Bill. 

Majority. 
Ashburnham, Hon. G. Morgan, Sir C. 


eeeccccces ee eeeceecsocoses eeee 59 
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Myers, T. 

Piggott, Sir A. 
Pochin, C. . 
Ponthieu, J. 
Ponsonby, G. 
Ponsonby, Rt. Hon.G. 
Power, R. 

Romilly, Sir S. 
Savage, F. 

Sharp, R. 


* Sinclair, G. 


Scott, C. 

Sumner, G. 
Tremayne, G. H. 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 
Thornton, H. 
Vernon, J. G. 
Whitbread, S. 

Wynn, C. W. 
Wrottesley, H. 


Bit TO REPEAL Act 39TH EtizaseTH 
acainstT LewD AND WANDERING PERSONS 
PRETENDING TO BE SoLpIERS on Manrt- 
ners.]. Sir S. Romilly rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to repeal the Act 
of the 39th of Elizabeth, which constituted 
it a capital offence, punishable with death, 
insoldiers and sailors found begging in 
the streets. The hon. and learned gen- 


tleman conceived there could be no objec- 


tion to remove from the statute book an 
act of this nature, which went to inflict a 
capital punishment on persons of this de- 
scription, who were wandering or begging 
about the streets, without a pass from 
their commanding officers. The law had 
not, to be sure, been acted upon since the 
16th of Charles, which last statute con- 
tinued it, nor would the House deem it ex- 
pedient to continue acts which, in the pre- 
sent times, never could be acted upon. 
Mr. Justice Blackstone, in his work refer- 
Ting to this statute, had said, it was “a 


disgrace to the legislature.” 


Being on 


the subject of the penal laws, he would 
take this opportunity of stating, that it 
Was not his intention at this moment to 
bring forward any of the bills which he 
ad formerly done. In so refraining, he 
ad not in the least altered his opinion as 
tothe necessity of amending the criminal 
code, nor was his perseverance or patience 
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exhausted. He wished not to weary the 
House by bills which, from what had 
transpired, there was no chance or proba- 
bility of passing the other House. He 
trusted, however, that the prejudices 
which now operated would subside, and in 
a little time be so removed as to afford 
him the opportunity of persevering with 
effect. Perhaps in the next session he 
should bring the subject again under the 
consideration of the House. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Act of the 39th of Elizabeth, against 
lewd and wandering persons pretending to 
be Soldiers or Mariners. 

Mr. Frankland rose to second the mo- 
tion, and went into some detailed observa- 
tions upon the act which it was intended 
to repeal. He maintained that Mr. Justice 
Blackstone had not asserted that the law 
in question was a disgrace to the legisla- 
ture, but that it was a disgrace to the sta- 
tute book, and the distinction, he contend- 
ed, was an important one. Since the time 
of Blackstone, however, that act had been 
virtually repealed by the 32d of the King. 
The hon. member argued upon the neces- 
sity of the act at the time it was provided, 
and read the preamble of it, which stated 
that divers lewd, immoral and dangerous 
persons, contemning all religion, did wan- 
der up and down ‘the country, weaponed 
and in troops, in the guise of soldiers and 
sailors, disgracing those honourable cha- 
racters; that divers heinous murders and 
other offences were committed by them, 
and that unless some provision was enacted 
by the legislature to prevent those enor- 
mous evils, the consequences to the com- 
munity must bedreadful. This, he conti- 
nued, was the state of the country at that 
time, and in a similar state almost every 
country in Europe was at the same period ; 
armed banditti infested the public roads ; 
and the act in question was to be consider- 
ed rather as a legislative declaration of 
war against persons of desperate practices, 
than an act of parliament. ‘The hon. 
member then entered into the precise ob- 
jects of the act, and the miserable necessi- 
ties of the times which called for its enact- 
ment. He thought it did not disgrace 
the statute book, but was one of necessary 
but mild coercion ; yet he willingly sup- 
ported the motion of his hon. and learned 
friend for its repeal. 

Mr. Lockhart thought the hon. gentle- 
man had misconceived his hon. and learn- 
ed friend, whose argument went to the 





disgrace of having such a statute on 
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the books in the present state of society. 
Sir S. Romilly observed that the hon. 
gentleman seemed to have a venera- 
tion for the statute of Elizabeth. But 
this was not the only statute of that 
queen which must be considered a dis- 
grace, for there was one he could refer 
the hon. gentleman to which made it 
a felonious act in any person found in 
the company of the persons denominated 
Egyptians. There was another, which 
made it felony to commune with the De- 
vil. The inflammatory language of these 
acts was borrowed from her predecessors, 
Mary, and Henry the eighth, With re. 
spect to the statutes, he had looked into 
them as narrowly as his abilities would 
allow, and he would assert that the 16th 
of Charles continued this act, for it ex- 
pressly said, “it shall be continued till 
parliament makes some other law on the 
subject.” The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman thought men’s lives should not 
be subject to such laws. 
Leave was then given to bring in the Bill. 


Pentrentiary Houses.) Mr. Secre- 
tary Ryder rose to state to sir Samuel 
Romilly, that the Committee who were 
now sitting to inquire into the propriety 
‘and utility of erecting Penitentiary Houses, 
would not have leisure to extend their in- 
quiries, according to the wish of the hon. 
and learned gentleman, into the effects 
produced by transportation to Botany 
Bay ; but he should move that it be an 
instruction to the committee to examine 
into the state of the Hulks, and to report 
thereon as to any improvements which 
might be adopted. If, however, the hon. 
and learned member should wish to move 
for another Committee to inquire into the 
effects produced by transportation to Bo- 
tany Bay, he should not oppose the mo- 
tion. But it was highly expedient that 
the committee should proceed first in 
their inquiries respecting the Hulks, as 
the size and perhaps the number of Pe- 
nitentiary- Houses, would depend upon 
- the circumstances of that mode of punish- 
Spent being abolished or not. 

«Sir S. Romilly intimated his intention 

of moving, on Wednesday, for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the effects pre- 
duced by transportation to Botany Bay. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 10. 
. Vore or THangxs To Lorp WELLING- 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Wellington, §c.— 
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Ton, &c.—Carture oF Crupap Ron 
co.] The Earl of Liverpool rose in pur. 
suance. of notice to move thé Thanks of 
the House to lord Wellington, ‘for ith 
capture of Ciudad Rodrigo. In the’ cop, 
sideration of questions of this nator 
there were two points, his lordship oh, 
served,, which more particularly called 
for attention, namely, the importance of 
the place wrested from the enemy, ang 
the value of the effort used to obtain por. 
session of it. He did not mean to say, 
that either of these might not, in some 
cases, be a sufficient ground for Voting 
the Thanks of the House, but in the pre. 
sent iristance, both considerations com. 
bined to call upon the House to confy 
that high honour. Of the importance 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, there could be m 
doubt; it was the only fortress of note 
on the north-eastern frontier of Portugal, 
and on the north. western frontier of Spain, 
It was originally erected by the Spa. 
niards as a point of defence against any 
invasion from Portugal, and also as a place 
of arms to. facilitate offensive operations 
in that country, and the circumstances 
connected with the current of the river 
on which it was placed, rendered. it in 
both points of view highly important 
By its capture, the defence of Portugal 
was rendered complete, and at the same 
time a way was opened into almost the 
centre of Spain.—Having thus mentioned 
the importance of this fortress, he thought 
it necessary to state a few circumstances, 
to shew why the capture of it by the ene 
my in 1810 could not be prevented.. I 
was well known, as stated by the French 
commander in chief himself, that the 
French ‘force destined for the attack on 
Portugal, was 110,000 men ; of this force 
27,000 laid siege to Ciudad Rodrigo. 
Lord Wellington at that time had only 
with him 17,000 British, and 14,000 Por 
tuguese, the latter completely untried. 
The British commander in chief never 
lost sight of the importance of relieving 
the place, if possible, and to the last mo- 
ment had the object in view, but. the 
Portuguese troops being then completely 
untried, it became a consideration of pit 
dence how far it was advisable to Uy 
them under circumstances peculiarly dis 
advantageous. It was also to be consider 
ed, that the allied army must have fougtt 
the enemy with the Agueda in thei 
rear, and that even if they had defeated 
the covering army, still, with the river® 
their rear, and embarrassed as they nece* 
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sarily would be with wounded, it was more 
than doubtful whether any advantage could 
thus be gained. The defence of Portugal 
was also of the greatest importance; it was 
not merely one point that was to be at- 
tended to, but the ultimate defence of the 
country, and lord Wellington being cer- 
tain that he could effectually defend Por- 
tugal by having resort to the lines of Tor- 
yes Vedras, it was essential not to run the 
hazard of wasting unprofitably the troops 
through whom that defence was to be 
made. After marshal Massena had re- 
treated from Portugal, lord Wellington’s 
attention was again called to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, but his operations in that quarter were 
interrupted by those of the enemy in Es- 
tremadura, to which province the pressure 
of the war was necessarily for a time re- 
moved, Subsequently to the cessation of 
these movements, other circumstances ope- 
rated to delay the attack upon Ciudad 
Rodrigo. It was well known that there 
was no bridge over the Agueda near Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, except the bridge of the 
place itself ; and at certain seasons of the 
year, the river was so mich swollen by 
the mountain torrents, that it became im- 
practicable to throw any bridge over it, 
Lord Wellington also judged it expedient, 
before laying siege to Ciudad Rodrigo, to 
have Almeida as a depot, for which pur- 
pose it was necessary that the fortifications 
should be restored, and he was happy to 
state that Almeida was now in a respect- 
able state of defence.—-In the capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo there were many circum- 
stances which must be highly satisfactory. 
When the enemy laid siege to it in 1810, 
they completed the investment on the 10th 
of June, and the place did not surrender 
by capitulation till the 11th of July. 
Lord Wellington invested the place on the 
8th of January, and this, it should be re- 
membered, under all the disadvantages of 
a siege, in the depth of winter, and the 
place was taken by storm on the 19th of 
that month. In recounting this, it was a 
subject of no ordinary satisfaction to ob- 
serve the skill and ability manifested by 
the engineers and the artillery. Thus 
completing the proof that in every branch 
of our military service our superiority was 
decidedly manifest—our infantry, our ca- 
valry, our engineers, our artillery, our 
commissariat, all were proved to be de- 
cidedly superior—a superiority. resulting 
from a wise! system at home carried into 
practice by the wisdom, the skill, and 
the exertions of our commander in chief 
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in Portugal. The enemy no longer vaunt- 
ed.of superiority, no longer boasted of 
driving British troops into the sea, it being 
now apparent to all the world, that with 
British hearts in British bosoms we main- 
tained a decided superiority in whatever 
element we fought.—The capture of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, whilst it was of essential im- 
portance to those great interests which we 
were engaged in supporting, was a blow 
to the enemy which he did not expect. 
It was not conceived possible that Ciudad 
Rodrigo could have been taken in 11] days. 
The calculation made upon scientific rules 
was, that it might hold out for 24 or 25 
days. Lord Wellington, however, was 
aware of the importance of rapidity, and 
the most unparalleled exertions were 
made, which were happily crowned with 
success. The enemy had not the slight- 
est expectation of such an event, and he 
knew that marshal Marmont calculated in 
being in good time on the 29th of Ja- 
nuary to relieve the place—for which pur- 
pose the French commander was collect- 
ing troops from different quarters, and to 
do this necessarily weakened the force 
in other parts.—W hether, therefore, they 
considered the importance of the place 
itself, the indefatigable exertions used to 
achieve its capture in so short a time, or 
the importance of the success with a view 
to further operations which were planned 
by lord Wellington, he thought their lord- 
ships must agree that the commander and 
the army deserved their thanks, What- 
ever opinions there might exist as to the 
policy of our operations in Portugal, he 
thought there could be no difference of 
Opinion as to the skill and ability of the 
commander in chief, or the bravery and 
spirit of the army which he commanded. 
Justice, as well as policy, demanded that 
they should uphold the honour and the 
character of our commanders and our ar- 
mies. To do this was true policy; for let 
it not be forgotten, that to our officers and 
to our army, who so skilfully and so brave- 
ly defended Portugal and defeated the 
enemy, we must be indebted, if the neces- 
sity should arise, for the defence of our 
own shores. His lordship concluded by 
moving the Thanks of the House to gene- 
ral lord viscount Wellington, for the skill, 
ability, and indefatigable exertions, and 
consummate wisdom manifested by him is 
the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo.. 

This motion was agreed to nem. dis. as 
were also motions of Thanks to lieutenant 
general Thomas Graham, second in com~ 

(2 2) 
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to the engineers of the royal corps of ar- 
tillery, and the officers of the royal artil- 
lery, and Portuguese artillery ; likewise 
an acknowledgment of the services of 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers. 
—The ear! of Liverpool took the opportu- 
nity in the course of moving the votes of 
Thanks, to pay a tribute to the merits of 
major general Mackinnon, who. unfortu- 
nately fell at Ciudad Rodrigo; -and to ex- 
press a hope, that the Monument to be 
erected to his memory would be as lasting 
as his fame. The Thanks were ordered 
to be communicated by the Lord Chan- 
eellor. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 10. 


Vore or THanks To Lorp WELLINGTON. 
—Capture oF Ciupap Roprico.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer rose and said: 
Sir; in consequence of the notice which I 
gave a few days ago, I rise to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject well de- 
serving its distinguished notice, the con- 
duct of lord Wellington and the troops 
under his orders, at the late capture of the 
important fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, and 
of suggesting to it the propriety of mark- 
ing this achievement with its warmest 
thanks and “most sincere approbation. 
Although some doubt may be entertain- 
ed, whether the consummate skill, indus- 
try, adroitness, and judgment of the com- 
mander in chief, or the energy, gallantry, 
and zeal of the forces have reflected the 
‘greatest honour on British arms; yet I 
am persuaded there will be no difference 
of opinion in according that these two cir- 
cumstances united, cast a splendour round 
the laurels of the allied troops, which will 
fully entitle them on this occasion to that 
proud distinction which they have fre- 
quently received before from parliament, 
and will raise for them claims to new dis- 
tinctions, if I may so express myself, to 
add yet further lustre to the brilliancy of 
their glory. I believe that the prece- 
dents are rare (perhaps this is the only 
one), in which an enterprize of this kind 
has been made the subject of particular 
notice by the House, but I am confident 
the House will feel that there are on this 
wccasion circumstances of such a nature 
as to render the propriety of it obvious, 
and even to justify a Vote of Thanks, bad 
it been a solitary instance in which they 
had been conferred. 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Wellington, §:c.— 
mand, and the other general officers, and | 
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The House is doubtless aware of the 
transactions which occurred during the 
short period which was occupied in per. 
forming this brilliant exploit, and theres 
fore I will only notice them generally, 
On the 8th January, lord Wellington com. 
pletely ‘invested, and on. the same da 
broke ground, before the city. The 
French, in the time in which they occu. 
pied the fortress, had: employed them. 
selves in making considerable and impor. 
tant additions to its strength—they had 
erected several new redoubts, particularly 
on the hill of St. Francisco, connected 
with the place by a chain of convents, 
fortified by palisadoes and other judicious 
means of defence. By this circumstance 
the approach to the place by a besieging 
army was rendered much more difficult; 
but lord. Wellington immediately com- 
menced operations by a successful attack 
upon San Francisco, by a body of troops 
headed by lieut. col. Colville, and the first 
parallel having been. thus commenced, 
the place itself was converted into a 
redoubt. From the 9:h to the 13th January 
the operations were continued, and on the 
night of the last mentioned day, the cons 
vent of Santa Cruz, which communicated 
with the body of the fortress, was taken 
by surprise by general Graham—thus 
protecting most effectually the right wing 
of the allied army. Onthe 14th the cons 
vent of San Francisco was attacked, cap- 
tured by lieut. col. Colville, and the 
suburbs entered and taken possession of by 
the British troops. From the 15th to the 
19th the works were continued, and the 
second parallel was completed. © The 
batteries during this period had through- 
out kept up a warm fire, and had made a 
considerable impression on the walls, in 
which two breaches had been opened, 
conceived by the enterprising commander 
in chief to be at that time practicable, 
although such regular approaches towards 
the city had not yet been made, as are 
usual in undertakings of this arduous na- 
ture. Lord Wellington, with the assist- 
ance of his generals, deemed an assault 
advisable—-and taking into view the situa- 
tion of both armies, the means of attack 
possessed by the one, and the means of 
defence aad annoyance by the other, 
determined that the assault should .be 
made after nightfall on the 19th of January. 
The attempt was made by the allied troops 
in five columns: the two right columns 
were led by lieut. col. O’Toole, and major 
Ridge; the third was formed of majors 
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eneral M‘Kinnon’s division. ~ The fourth 
column, under major-general Craufurd, 
was directed. to make an attack on the 
breaches to the left; and general Pack’s 
brigade formed the fifth. All these ope- 
rations succeeded, and one of them beyond 
expectation,. general Pack having con- 
yerted the false attack he was directed to 
make into a successful enterprise, and by his 
vigorous proceedings taking prisoners all 
who ventured to resist his progress. Thus 
in less than half an hour from the com- 
mencement of the assault, the British 
army, with undaunted intrepidity, forced 
its way into the centre of the city, and 
reduced the enemy to the necessity of 
surrendering a fortress he had vainly at- 
tempted with his utmost exertions to re- 
tain. 

Unfortunately for the country, but 
more especially for the army, general 
M‘Kinnon, in leading on that portion of 
the forces placed -under his orders, was 
killed by the accidental explosion of a 
magazine he was approaching; and I am 
certain that the House will not hesitate a 
moment in concurring with me in think- 
ing, that this unhappy loss should be fol- 
lowed by that mark of respect, affection 
and gratitude unquestionably due to the 
remains of an officer so gallant and ex- 
perienced in the field of battle, and so 
amiable and virtuous in his private circle. 
Ishall therefore propose, that a Monument 
be erected to his memory.—General Crau- 
furd also was severely wounded, and, ac- 
cording to the dispatch of lord Welling- 
ton, the service, to the honour of which 
he has so much contributed, may be long 
deprived of his example and assistance. 
In the list of the wounded I am likewise 
sorry to include the name of major- general 
Vandeleur. ; 

These transactions, it will be obvious 
to common observation, as I stated in 
the opening, are marked with distinguish- 
ed and almost singular merits: I say it 
will be obvious to common observation, 
because persons unacquainted, like my- 
self, with military tactics, will find them- 
selves greatly assisted in appreciating the 
value of this signal triumph, by having an 
Opportunity to compare these proceedings 
with those of a similar attack directed 
against the same. place; and the House 
and the country, upon the present occa- 
sion, possess the peculiar advantage of 
forming a contrast most decidedly in fa- 
vour of our gallant army. Lord Welling- 
ton, it will be recollected, invested Ciudad 
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Rodrigo after it had been most materially 
strengthened by all the military. skill 
which the French engineers are acknow- 
ledged to possess, on the Sth January, and 
on the 19th January the British army 
took possession, having been engaged 
only twelve days in commencing and com- 
pleting their works, and in accomplishing 
their glorious project. What is the fact 
with regard to the French army, when it 
sat down before the same place, not defi- 
cient in any of the ordinary means of at- 
tack, and by far more numerous than the 
allied army? It is true, that the garrison, 
on the present occasion, was smaller in 
number, but far superior in discipline, 
being composed of the most experienced 
and tried soldiers of the French army, 
among whom were engineers, who, with 
consummate skill and ability, directed the 
employment of every means of resistance 
that could be devised. Marshal Massena 
sat down before the place on the I 1th of 
June, 1810, broke ground on the 15th, 
opened his fire on the 24th, and the place 
did not surrender until the 10th July, 
comprehending a space of thirty days 
employed by the French, in investing, ate 
tacking, and obtaining the same fortress, 
which subsequently, much improved and 
strengthened, yielded to British intre- 
pidity after a siege of only twelve days, 
The facts, as simply detailed, give to the 
House a much more just impression of the 
almost unexampled courage and ability 
displayed in this achievement, than any 
language of mine can possibly convey. I 
believe there is scarcely a gentleman in 
the House who has not had some oppor- 
tunity, by means of private communica- 
tions from those who were eye witnesses 
of the scene, of properly estimating this 
brilliant conquest, in which every. local 
circumstance was taken advantage of by 
the general, and his judicious views se- 
conded by the zealous support and deter- 
mined gallantry of those whom he com- 
manded. 

I know not if it be necessary for me to 
submit to the House any further observa- 
Lions upon this subject, being satisfied that 
the impression upon the mind of every 
honourable member will be so strong, 
that it will be in.vain for me to attempt to 
add to it. I am sure that the House will 
concur with me in opinion, that the pre- 
sent case fully deserves that distinguished 
mark of approbation which parliament is 
always happy to be enabled by events, to 
confer upon the gallant defenders of their 
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country and their allies. I shall therefore 
content myself with moving, “That the 
Thanks of this House be given to general 
lord viscount Wellington, for the skill, 
decision, indefatigable exertions, and con- 
summate judgment manifested by him in 
the recent siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, by 
which that important fortress has been 
wrested from the enemy in the short space 
of eleven days.”’ 

General Tarleton seconded the motion, 
and begged to add a few expressions of 
admiration, flowing, not merely from his 
lips, but dictated by his heart. It was 
impossible, he said, to add any thing, by 
brilliancy of description, to the lustre of 
the late transaction ; but as the oldest ge- 
ueral in that House, he wished to point 
out in it some characteristic marks of 
British gallantry. Whether the skill of 
the commander in chief, or the bravery of 
his troops were referred to, he defied any 
nation to produce an example of similar 
splendour, of troops so steady within arms, 
or so silent in attacks made under cover 
of the night. If the leader of any of our 
columns were disabled, the efforts of his 
troops were not relaxed. When what 


was technically called “the forlorn hope” 
was to be fornied for the purpose of the 


assauit, instead of 350 volunteers, which 
were required, no less than 700 men in- 
stantly offered themselves from only two 
regiments. He would not waste the time 
of the House by further dilation, since it 
was impossible for the genius, the elo- 
quence, the research, or the memory, of 
all its members to produce an achieve- 
ment, whose glory at all equatled the 
splendour of the capture of Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, 

Mr. C. Adams made a single observa- 
tion, in which he suggested the propriety 
of conferring some additional mark of gra- 
titude on lord Wellington. 

‘Sir H. Montgomery was proceeding to 
notice some misrepresentation of what he 
had stated on the question of voting thanks 
to lord Minto, when he was interrupted 
by the Speaker, who informed him that 
such a subject was wholly irrelevant to the 
matter before the House. 

Mr. Biddulph observed, that what he 
was about to reinark might be irrelevant 
also, but he could not help inquiring why 
ministers had not proposed a Vote of 
Thanks to general Hill, for the defeat of 
general Girard, at Merida? 

Mr. Arbuthnot was anxious that the 
name of major Napier should not be for- 


Vote of Thanks to Lord Wellington, &c. 
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gotten among the list of those who had 
signally distinguished themselves. He 
was one of three brothers who had re 
ceived among them eleven wounds. The 
late sir John Moore had expressed his high 
opinion of this brave officer, who had 
served and suffered in his country’s cause 
as much as any man in the army. 

General Loft paid a high compliment 
to the talents of lord Wellington, in whom 
thearmy had perfect confidence,whetherhe 
was acting on the defensive, or leading his 
troops to the attack. Another reason 
which induced him to concer in this vote 
was, the incitement it would be to young 
men yet undetermined to commence a 
career of glory in the army, when they 
held in prospect the: honourable reward 
which was now bestowed. 

The Vote of Thanks to lord Wellington 
was then passed, mem. con. as were also 
the following. 

Resolved, nem. con, “ 2. That the thanks 
of this House, be given to lieut. general 
Thomas Graham, second in command, to 
lieut. general Thomas Picton, major-ge+ 
neral the hon. Charles Colville, major-ge- 
neral Robert Craufurd, major-general 
John Vandeleur, and to colonel Dennis 
Pack, brigadier-general in the Portuguese 
service, for their distinguished exertions 
during the recent siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
which was gloriously terminated by the 
successful assault of that important fortress 
upon the evening of the 19th of January 
last. 3. To the officers of the British 
and Portuguese forces who so nobly led 
the allied troops to the assault of Ciudad 
Rodrigo upon the evening of the 19th of 
January last, and brought the siege toa 
speedy and successful termination by ex- 
ertions of the most signal valour and in- 
telligence. 4. To the officers belong- 
ing to the corps of royal engineers, 
and to the officers belonging to the 
royal artillery and Portuguese artillery, 
serving under the command of lord vis- 
count Wellington at the recent seige of 
Ciudad . Rodrigo, for the professional 
ability and indefatigable zeal displayed 
by them throughout the operation. 5. 
That this House doth most highly acknow- 
ledge and approve of the distinguished 
bravery, zeal, and discipline so conspi- 
cuously displayed by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers of the British 
and Portuguese forces employed in the 
glorious assault of Ciudad Rodrigo upon 
the evening of the 19th of January last. 
6. That this House doth highly acknow- 
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ledge and approve of the good condact, 

irit of enterprize, patience and perse- 
yerance manifested by the other general 
officers, officers, non-commissioned of- 
fcers, and soldiers belonging to the British 
and Portuguese forces which served under 
the command of general lord viscount 
Wellington in the recent siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo.” 

Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do signify 
the said Resolutions to general lord vis- 
count Wellington.; and that lord viscount 
Wellington be desired to signify the same 
to the generals, commanding the allied 
armies at the late siege and capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. 

Resolved, nem. con. That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, That he will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give directions, that 
a monument be erected in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul London, to the me- 
mory of major-general Henry Mackinnon, 
who fell gloriously on the 19th of January 
last in the assault of Ciudad Rodrigo, by 
which that fortress was wrested from the 
possession of the enemy ; and to assure 
his Royal Highness that this House will 
make good the expence attending the 
same. 


Mr. Epen’s Motion ror a ComMITTEE 
on THE Civin List Revenve.}] Mr. Eden 
rose to make his promised motion on this 


subject. It was, he said, a principle not 
to be departed from, that all applications 
to parliament for an increase of the Civil 
List, should be appeals to the justice ra- 
ther than to the generosity of the House. 
The civil list was intended to meet the 
expences incident to the support of the 
dignity, power, and splendour of the royal 
establishment. It was independent of 
parliament on the one hand, and calcu- 
lated on the other to preserve the people 
from additional burthens. When once 
limited by parliament, it was the duty of 
those who superintended and controled its 
expenditure, to square their measures with 
the allowance given, and it was not for 
parliament to keep pace with their ex- 
travagance. He was aware that circum- 
stances might arise to render augmenta- 
lion necessary, but in that case it was the 
duty of the House to examine whether 
that arose from a proper expenditure, or 
from mere idle extravagance. They 
ought to see that‘a real necessity existed, 
tnd not grant additions, which were made 
necessary by waste. It was under these 
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feelings the House had acted in 1802, 
when Mr. Addington wished to augment 
the civil list. He had moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee, which sat and 
made several reports, in some branches 
recommending further payments, in others 
retrenchment. According to these re- 
ports, the civil list was augmented in the 
sum of 60,000/. and further by the taking 
away charges formerly bearing upon it, 
tothe amount of 138,000/. more. The 
House had also in the late bills, but with- 
out inquiry or investigation, added 
130,000/. to the civil list. It was his in- 
tention to call the attention of the House 
to these circumstances, and to shew how 
far the expences of this list had exceeded 
the estimates since 1804. His purpose 
was to shew that the funds were not ma- 
naged with proper economy. ‘The civil 
list revenue was divided into nine classes, 
The first, consisting of salaries to the royal 
family, was liable to no variation, except 
from the increase or decrease of their 
number, and it had accordingly diminish- 
ed in amount, owing to the late death of 
one of the princesses. The second class 
was of a similar description, containing the 
salaries to the Lord Chancellor, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
the Judges, and consequently susceptible 
of no variation. The third class was sala- 
ries to ministers at foreign courts. This 
head, in 1804, was estimated at 112,3307, 
and was of a nature to lessen with the 
diminished extent of our foreign relations. 
Its other head consisted of pensions to mi- 
nisters in retirement. The expences of 
these two items taken together, were below 
the estimate, though they had increased 
during the last three years, he believed, 
from the increased number of new appoint- 
ments. In the fourth class the greatest 
excess had taken place; namely, for ap- 
proved bills of trades-people and artificers. 
This head was, in 1804, estimated at 
172,000/.; but in 1805, it amounted to 
296,0001. ‘This great excess arose in the 
departments of the Lord Chamberlain and 
the Lord Steward. The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s expenditure had been estimated at 
65,000/. but in 1805, it rose to more than 
double that sum, being 133,000/. And in 
other subsequent years, it had reached a 
still higher sum. In Mr. Burke’s bill, in- 
troduced in 1782, for the purpose of 
limiting and controuling this department, 
it was provided that no expence arising 
therein, beyond the amount of 1,000/. 
should be paid without ‘being previeusiv 
2 , 
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submitted to the Lord Chamberlain, and 
to the Treasury, and also enacted a variety 
of other excellent checks. He wished to 
know, if these regulations had been at- 
tended to? The very first charge in the 
paper before themrwas 3,522/. for a Gothic 
entrance to the Treasury; which is a 
building, as every body knows, that has 
no ~style, or character of architecture 
about it. But this was a trifling matter, 
compared with others. The repairs for 
Windsor for four years amounted to 
55,0001. and furniture for the same palace 
76,0001. These undoubtedly appeared 
very large sums; but he might be told, 
that Windsor being peculiarly the royal 
residence, the expences could not be mea- 
sured on a common scale. If Windsor, 
however, was the royal residence, Ken- 
sington was not: for the expences of 
Kensington, he saw 25,000/. charged, and 
for what? It was not for building a 
house suitable to the residence of one of 
the junior branches of the royal family, 
but merely for repairing and altering the 
suit of apartments occupied by the duke 
of Kent! Sixteen thousand pounds were 
also expended in altering and repairing 
apartments for the princess of Wales; and, 
in addition to this, there was a charge of 
56,000/. for furniture, making in the whole 
a sum of nearly 100,000/. expended for 
repairing and furnishing two sets of apart- 
ments !—He was most willing to contribute 
liberally to every thing consistent with the 
splendour of royalty; but when parlia- 
ment gave such allowances to these royal 
personages, and some of them also held 
high and, jucrative offices, it was not right 
to pass over such matters without inquiry, 
and the enactment of further checks, if 
those already imposed were found to be 
insufficient. With regard to the Lord 
Steward’s department, it was estimated in 
1804 at 75,000/. the following year it was 
129,0007. A little more economy had, 
indeed, prevailed in the next year, but 
within the last three years the expendi- 
ture had again increased. Last year, one 
of gloom and despondency. on account 
of the iliness of his Majesty, it would have 
been expected to be much diminished ; 
but on the contrary, it amounted to 
115,4241. an excess which could not be 
accounted for by the depreciation of the 
currency, which, even by alarmists, could 
not be taken at' 50 percent. In his opi- 
nion, great reform was necessary in this 
department.—Although many of these 
things taken separately were hardly worth 
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detailing, yet when put together | the 
amount was very serious. It might be 
said that it was difficult to suggest reforms ; 
but it would not be difficult to carry into 
effect those principles of reform which 
were suggested in 1782, namely, supply. 
ing by contract instead of purveyance, 
abolishing useless offices in the household, 
and paying by salaries instead of perqui- 
sites. He should just mention one great 
abuse on this head. The charge for can- 
dles alone were 20,000/. and yet it might 
well be supposed, that the object of this 
royal illumination was not so much to ad- 
minister satisfaction to the royal family 
by this transient splendour, as to put 
money in the pockets of those who had 
perquisites from those candles. In some 
departments no reform was necessary. 
None could be better managed than that 
of the Master of the Horse, where no such 
increase of expence had taken place as in 
most of the other departments.—The 
sixth head of expenditure consisted of 
Pensions, but these did not require any 
notice at present, as he believed the 
whole of their amount did not exceed the 
sum which was fixed in Mr. Burke’s bill. 
Neither should he say any thing on the 
seventh and eighth classes of expen- 
diture under the Civil List Revenue, 
but proceed to the ninth class, which 
contained various items well deserving 
the attention of the House, as he con- 
ceived it had been subject to great abuses, 
The estimate of 1804, for Home Secret 
Service money, was 10,000/. and this sum 
was annually charged like an annuity, as 
if nothing ever caused it to vary in the 
slightest degree. This he considered as 
somewhat curious. Thesecond item was for 
Special Service and Royal Bounty, which 
had greatly exceeded the estimate. This 
had been accounted for, by saying that 
some new classes of payments were added 
to this account ; but would the same apo- 
logy apply for the rise from 12,000/. in 
1804, to 31,0001. in 1808, and 32,000/, in 
1810? Within the last year, however, it 
appeared to be reduced to 19,496/.; and 
he really thought some explanation was 
due to the House on a subject where such 
variations of expence took place.—The 
next head of expence to which he begged 
to call their atention, was that of Extraor- 
dinary Disbursements to Foreign Ministers. 
This, doubtless, wasa subject of considerable 
delicacy ;-and he might probably be told 
that it belonged to the very nature of secret 
service money of this sort, that the put- 
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oses for which it was expended should 
| not be disclosed. He was aware of the 
force of this reasoning, and that it might 
be both unjust to individuals and injurious 
to the interests of the country, to publish in 
what way these sums were disposed of : 
but he must be allowed to observe, that a 
very large sum was annually appropriated 
out of the supplies, for the purpose of 
secret service money; and was it to be 
borne, that the same sort of expenditure 
should also be mixed up with the various 
charges on the Civil List revenue? He 
should be most unwilling to examine with 
rigid severity into these disbursements to 
Foreign Ministers, particularly where they 
may have consisted in payments for secret 
service : but still it would bea fair subject 
ofenquiry for a committee, what receipts 
and vouchers had been given in to the Trea- 
sury ; and still more, why two services 
had been mixed up together, and secret 
service money charged on the civil list, 
while so large an annual sum was appropri- 
ated by parliament for that very purpose. 
But the same reasons of delicacy and dan- 
ger as to any explanation about secret ser- 
vice money would not extend to the equi- 
page expenses of foreign ministers. It 


would be necessary for the committee to 
examine why large sums had been given 


for the outfit of some ministers who had 
never gone out to the place of their destina- 
tion. Oneright hon. gentleman (Mr. Ar- 
buthnot) had on a former night expressed 
his willingness to give every explanation 
with regard to the expences of the em- 
bassy on which he had been employed. 
This explanation he trusted to hear that 
night; for really he could not see at 
present why a sum of more than 40,000/, 
should stand against that right hon. gen- 
tleman’s name, as the amount of extraor- 
dinary disbursements on his embassy to 
Constantinople ; and why it was at all 
necessary to build a palace for the British 
legation at that capital, which should cost 
26,000l.—The next charge was that of 
Contingent Expences of the Treasury. 
This, in 1804, was calculated at 1,500/. 
but had gradually increased to between 
4,000. and 5,000/.—He trusted that he 
had, upon the whole, established suffi- 
tient ground for the House going into a 
Committee of enquiry on this subject. 
There was every appearance that. in: the 
course of no long period, the House would 
have to settle the amount of the civil list. 
This was an event to be looked forward to 
athe common course of nature; and, 
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therefore, the House should not be unpre- 
pared to come to a right determination 
uponit. Upon all these grounds he should 
now move, “ That a Select Committee 
be appointed to consider of the charge 
upon the Civil List Revenue ; and that they: 
do report the same, with their observations 
thereupon, to the House.” 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, the hon. gentleman 
who had just sat down had so particularly 
called upon him, that he hoped the House 
would excuse him if he rose thus early in 
the debate. He should not follow the 
hon. gentleman through the whole of his 
statement, but he begged to mention one. 
obvious reason why it appeared to him 
impossible, that, without injury: to the 
public interests, and without injustice to 
private individuals, the House should grant 
the Committee moved for by the hon. 
gentleman, at least as far as it related to 
foreign ministers. He was sure the House 
was not aware of the detriment which fre- 
quently ensued from the publicity given. 
to the dispatches of ministers sent by this 
country to foreign courts. In order to 
shew the injurious consequences which 
sometimes follow from the publication in 
this country of the dispatches of foreign 
ministers, he begged leave to state a cir- 
cumstance that occurred to him in one of 
the missions in which he had had the 
honour of being employed. It would be 
obvious to the House, that he could not, 
with propriety, mention the place, or the 
names of the persons to whom he was 
alluding ; but the fact he meant to state 
was, that it once happened to him, when 
employed upon a mission of considerable 
importance to the interests of this country, 
to beupon terms of the most confidential inti- 
macy with the minister of an allied power, 
resident at the same-court.. That minister 
received dispatches, with the contents of 
which it was of essential consequence that 
he (Mr. Arbuthnot) should be acquainted. 
It was of the more consequence, because 
it frequently occurred that the ministers of 
foreign. courts received more regular dis- 
patches than our ministers did ; and, at the 
very time to which he was alluding, it did 
so happen that he had not received any 
dispatches from this country. The only 
means he had of ascertaining the relations 
subsisting between his own court and chat 
of the minister to whom he was referring, 
were from a perusal of the dispatches re- 
ceived by that minister. He accordingly 
applied for, and obtained, permission to 
peruse those dispatches, which were of a 
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nature to make it evident that it was ne- 
cessary for him to support the representa- 
tions of that minister, and he had, at the 
time, no other grounds upon which to 
form his conduct, not having, as he had 
before stated, received any instructions 
from his own court. It happened that, 
about that time, English papers were re- 
ceived at the place to which he was al- 
luding, containing some public dispatches 
which had been printed by order of that 
House, and which, if he might be per- 
mitted to say so, had better have been 
kept secret. The instant that these papers 
were received, the minister, with whom 
he was in confidence, refused any longer 
to make those communications to him, 
alledging, that he could not do it con- 
sistently with his own safety. If that 
minister had acted upon that resolution, 
he (Mr. Arbuthnot) would have been at a 
loss what conduct to pursue. Circum- 
stances had occurred which seemed to in- 
dicate that the court, to which that minis- 
ter belonged, was not so intimately con- 
nected with the court of London as he had 
previously supposed it to be; although, 
indeed, as he afterwards ascertained, these 
were but mere appearances. In the dif- 
ficulty into which he had been brought, 
and brought by the indiscreet publication 
of dispatches at home, he had but one 
course to pursue. He requested the fo- 
reign minister, to whom he was alluding, 
to inform him at least how the court which: 
that minister represented and the court of 
London were acting together ; and at the 
same time he declared to him that, if this 
information were withheld, he could no 
longer continue to support his representa- 
tions. With this request that minister at 
length complied, but it was upon condi- 
tion that he would promise, upon his 
honour, that those communications should 
not be transmitted to England in his pub- 
lic dispatches. He gave the promise re- 

uired, but he asked permission to convey 
the information in private letters, to which, 
after much entreaty, the minister con- 
sented. This circumstance reminded him 
of an observation made once by a member 
of that House (by a noble lord he believed) 
that he could not understand what was 
meant by private letters from foreign 
ministers. He begged to assure the 
House, that if it were not for such private 
communications, no foreign minister would 
be able to discharge the duties of his 
mission.. An hon. friend of his opposite 
to him had, upon his mentioning what had 
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happened to himself, related facts to him 
of a much more curious and important 
nature. He did not feel himself at liberty 
to state the particulars; it was sufficient 
to say, that even the salvation of Europe 
might at that time have seemed to depend 
upon his hon. friend having a free com. 
munication with these to whom he wag 
directed to unfold himself confidentially ; 
but such was the jealousy entertained by 
all foreigners in consequence of the pub- 
licity given to dispatches in this country, 
that it was considered dangerous to com- 
municate with the ministers of this court, 

With regard to his own pecuniary ac. 
counts, he was so circumstanced that he 
had no excuse to make for not giving a 
full detail of them; there was no expla- 
nation which he was not ready and will- 
ing to give. [Here there was a general cry 
of Hear, hear!} But he wished to stand as 
it were in the gap between the House and 
other ministers who had been employed 
in foreign missions, and who, some of them, 
might be differently circumstanced from 
himself. It might be urged, that if it 
were necessary that these secret expences 
should be incurred, they ought to be de- 
frayed out of the Secret Service Money, 
not out of the Civil List. The observation 
would be one which he should not pretend 
to dispute ; but still it might happen, as 
in particular instances it had actually hap- 
pened, that this could not always be the 
case. 

He begged also to state, that it was not 
merely the publicity given to diplomatic 
papers which produced the whole of the 
injury. It was to the very principle of 
such publicity to which he must object. 
It was not to be expected that persons on 
the continent, unacquainted with our 
usages, could be aware of the extent to 
which we made our dispatches public ; but 
when they saw that so much publicity 
was given to whatever was connected with 
our diplomatic relations, how could they 
be sure that their names and their com- 
munications would not also be made 
known to the world. This was a point 
which he was most anxious to press upon 
the attention of the House, because it was 
one which most materially affected our 
interests in our intercourse with foreign 
nations, 

He trusted that, before he sat down, he 
should be able to satisfy the House that 
there were such checks upon the disburse- 
ments of foreign ministers, as would render 
the appointment of the proposed Com- 
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mittee unnecessary, as far at least as the 
accounts of those ministers were con- 
cerned. He should now proceed to give 
the explanation which he had promised. 
The sum charged against his name was 
not, as had been stated, 46,000/. but 
47,8971. He should class the heads of 
expence in a different form from that in 
which they were laid defore the House ; 
the sums, however, would be the same, 
but he thought that the mode jhe should 
pursue would make the subject more in- 
felligible. The different heads under 
which he proposed to class them were, 
First, those relating to the British palace 
erected atConstantinople: Secondly, the 
extraordinary disbursements of the mission: 
and thirdly, the compensation he had re- 
ceived for his own losses. The hon. gen- 
tleman desired to. know, why it was neces- 
gary to erect a palace at Constantinople. 
He would give him, he hoped, a satistac- 
tory answer. He was.afraid he should 
iwespass too long upon the time of the 
House in giving these details, but he 
trusted ihe should be pardoned. It was 
mecessary to state that such was the na- 
ture of Pera, the suburb of Constantinople, 
in which foreign ministers resided, both 
with regard to houses and streets, that it 
was impossible to find a:house there fit for 
a minister to live in. .Of this fact his hon. 
friend who succeeded him, he was sure, 
was convinced, and would confirm his 
statement. Not only the more powerful 
-nations of Europe, but even all the smaller 
ones, which sent embassies to \Constanti- 
nople, had palaces annexed to their mis- 
sions. In former times, when there was 
not the same political importance attached 
‘tothe British mission to Constantinople, 
that there has recently been, the British 
minister;had a palace, and that palace had 
been inhabited a century ago by Mr. 
Wortley Montague, and being entirely 
«composed of.wood it:\had been found im- 
possible to.repair it. ‘When Jord Elgin 
was at the Porte, there being no ‘French 
ambassador there, his lordship occupied 
the French palace. »But the Porte being 
desirous of manifesting its respect for this 
country, gave a piece of ground, .and un- 
dertook to build a palace for the British 
aminister. Lord Elgin thought it neces- 
sary to send for architects from other 
‘countries to superintend the erection of 
.the palace, .as other ministers had done, 
-and not to build it according to the Turk- 
The Porte, as-he had al- 
#seady stated,.had most liberally advanced 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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the money for the erection of this palace. 
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The ground allotted was also very exten- 
sive, as the Porte insisted that the British 
palace should be as superior to others, as 
our court was then, in their estimation, 
superior to that of the other nations of 
Europe. When lord Elgin left Constanti- 
nople, the palace was not finished ; the 
building, however, was considerably ad- 
vanced ; the outside walls and some of the 
inner walls having been erected. 

His lordship was succeeded at Constan- 
tinople by Mr. Drummond, who disliked 
the residence in that country so much, that 
he wrote home to be recalled, and there- 
fore did not take upon himself the trouble 
or responsibility of finishing the palace ; 
he, however, had it covered over, leav- 
ing it to future ambassadors to complete 
it. Such was the state of the palace when 
he (Mr. Arbuthnot) was appointed to the 
Turkish embassy. Upon his arrival at 
Constantinople he learnt from Mr. Stratton 
what was the actual state of the palace, 
and ‘he was informed by him, that it must 
immediately be completed, as.there was 
not any other residence even fit for a 
minister of the ‘lowest order to reside:in. 
Under these circumstances he felt it to be 
his duty to write to:lord Harrowby, then 
Secretary..of State for the foreign Depart- 
ment, for instructions chow he was -to 
act. His lordship gave him discretionary 
powers, it being impossible on:account of 
the distance of the two courts to give pre- 
cise directions; butihis lordship desired, 
however, that the government might be 
apprized and consulted before any large 
expences were incurred. As he found 
that a large sum would be necessary, ‘he 
wrote home to lord Mulgrave, who had 
succeeded lord Harrowby, and stated that, 
in order to save the public: money,’he in- 
tended to sell a part of the ground, though 
it would be injurious to the view of the 
palace, and he did actually agree to sell 
a part for 3,000/. Lord Mulgrave sent him 
directions to complete the building of the 
palace. Soon after the arrival of these 
instructions from Jord ‘Mulgrave, he was 
informed of a circumstance of which he 
was not before aware, viz. that as the 
ground had been purchased by the Porte 
for a British palace, it would: probably 
give offence if any part of it were sold. 
‘Shis induced him 'to ‘apply to the persons 
to whom he had agreed to sell the ground, 
and.to request that they would restore. it 
to him, which of course increased the ex- 
pence. Under these circumstances ‘he 
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proceeded. with the building, which cer- 
tainly was upon a very extensive scale ; 
but he was not responsible for its size, as 
it had been begun, and the walls as he 
had already stated, had been built by 
lerd Elgin. He would now state the dif- 
ferent sums which he had drawn for on 
this account—he would state the details 
if the House thought. it necessary. [Here 
there was a cry of no, no!) The sum 
drawn for was large, but as the building 
was immense, as large he believed as was 
ever inhabited by a private individual, he 
trusted that the House would not think 
that the expence had been extravagant. 
His hon. friend opposite to him (Mr. 
Adair,) who had seen the palace, would, 
he was confident, confirm this part of his 
statement, and would satisfy the House 
that the expence incurred in the decora- 
tions or furniture was not greater than was 
absolutely necessary. In addition to the 
expence of building the palace, was that 
of furnishing ; and he was obliged to pro- 
eure the chief part of the furniture from 
this country. The sum necessary for this 
purpose (the expence of carriage and 
freightage being very great) amounted to 
5,8171. The vouchers for every shilling 
of these sums were deposited in the fo- 
reign office. He begged leave here to 
state, that when his salary was arranged, 
it was understood that he should find a 
house to reside in without any expence to 
himself; but that not being the case, it 
had been deemed reasonable that he 
should be reimbursed the expence he was 
put to in procuring one. In this opinion 
the succeeding governments with which 
he corresponded had concurred. In ad- 
dition to the above sums, he had been 
forced to the necessity of drawing for 
1,000/. under the circumstances which he 
would state to the House. It was his 
usual practice to take from the banker at 
Constantinople the various sums which he 
wanted on public account, and the govern- 
ment here had taken such a length of time 
to examine and to pass his accounts, that 
the sum which he had mentioned had he- 
come due to the banker for interest. before 
the money was remitted from Great Bri- 
tain. He was sure that the House would 
not think that a debt so incurred ought to 
fall on him; and he must here remark, that 
the tardiness evinced by each succeeding 
government to pass his accounts, sup- 
ported as they were by the most unobjec- 
tionable vouchers, afforded no mean proof 
that the public disbursements of foreign 
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Ministers were sufficiently checked and 
controuled. He had also to pay interest for 
money advanced by his banker to him, but 
he had taken eare to separate all the sums 
which were on his private account, from 
that which was advanced for the public 
service. He now came to the second 
head, which was that of extraordinary dig. 
bursements. The first item was for mes. 
sengers, 3,133/. 9s. sid. He did not 
know whether this would appear to bea 
large sum for messengers, but upon his 
arrival at Constantinople, he put the 
establishment of messengers upon the most 
economical footing. He did not. permit 
them to be upon the usual footing of mes. 
sengers from England, but ascertained the 
expence of their journies, and he paid 
them accordingly. He had to carry ona 
very extensive correspondence not onl 
with England, but with Petersburgh, 
Vienna, Bagdad, Egypt, the Morea, 
Albania, and other places which it was 
not necessary to enumerate. He. had 
also to state, that in consequence of the 
great insecurity of the roads, he could 
scarcely ever carry on his correspondence 
by the post, but was obliged to send mes- 
sengers. He therefore hoped the House 
would not think the expence too large. : 

The next item he had to state was 
that of presents and money given to janis- 
saries. It was necessary to observe, that 
a foreign minister could not obtain an 
audience with the ministers of the Porte 
without upon every occasion making pre- 
sents to them :—the sum charged for this 
purpose was 1,899/. 10s. 53d. It might 
be supposed that as he gave, so he also 
received presents in return; but this was 
not the fact, he had never received a sin- 
gle present, except two pelisses at his 
public audiences from the Sultan, which 
was in conformity with the custom of that 
court. 

The foreign ministers of other courts 
constantly received presents; he, how- 
ever, had never done so; but he claimed 
no merit from this circumstance, as his 
immediate predecessor Mr. Drummond 
had first put an end to that practice. 

It had also been the custom of the fo- 
reign ministers to receive considerable 
sums of money from those persons who 
were under the protection of tke mission, 
but he had never received any such sums; 
here again he claimed no merit, as Mr. 
Drummond had also abolished that prac- 
He had therefore distinctly to state, 
that although he had made presents 
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others, “he never had ina single instance 
received one himself. (A general cry of 
hear! hear!) 

The next item in the account was 
1631, 12s. 9d. for dragomans. In former 
times when our missions to Constantinople 
were more of a commercial than a politi- 
cal nature, and belonged in fact more to 
the Levant Company than to the govern- 
ment, the expence of dragomans was de- 
frayed by the Levant Company; but 
when it became necessary to send an em- 
bassy purely political to Constantinople, 
that Company refused to any longer defray 
the expence of the dragomans, and it of 
course fell upon government. 

Under these circumstances, it became 
his duty to pay the dragomans, and this 
he had done in the most economical man- 
ner. 

The various sums he had already enu- 
merated amounted to above 30,000/, not 
one single shilling of which had in point 
of fact passed through his hands. The 
banker at Constantinople had advanced 
the money; he examined the accounts, 
and regularly transmitted the vouchers to 
his government. 

The next item was for extraordinary 
expences. When he went on the mission, 


his salary as paid net to him, was fixed at 


6,452/, but he soon found that it was im- 
possible for him to live upon that salary, 
for his expences amounted to double that 
sum. He immediately informed his court 
of that circumstance. Being at that time 
unable on account of domestic circum- 
stances to attend as much as he could 
have wished to all the details of his esta- 
blishment, he requested his friend the 
Russian minister, M. de Italinski, to exa- 
mine the state of his expenditure, and to 
give his opinion whether or not it was too 
large. (Here Mr. Arbuthnot read a letter 
from M. de Italinski, stating that he 
thought his establishment much too small ; 
in particular, he said it was deficient in 
valets and livery servants, as a great de- 
gree of shew and splendour was necessary 
in that place. He also added, that as the 
price of every article was daily increas- 
ing, his expences would annually exceed 
150,000 piastres, about 10,0001.) 

Finding, as he had already stated, that 
he could not live upon his salary, he wrote 
home to his court stating the situation in 
which he found himself, and adding that 
unless his salary should be raised he could 
Not remain at Constantinople. He begged 
leave here to mention another circum- 
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stance which had added considerably to 
his expences. When he was about to 
leave England to proceed upon bis mis- 
sion, he received directions to go to Vienna, 
instead of proceeding at once to Constan- 
tinople in a frigate as was at first in- 
tended. Sir A. Paget, our minister at 
Vienna, had signified a wish to come to 
England upon his private affairs, and he 
had been directed to carry on the business 
of that mission diving his absence. © It 
afterwards appeared that sir Arthur was 
not desirous of quitting his post; but it 
was scarcely necessary to state that he 
had been put to a very considerable ex- 
pence in travelling with his family across 
the continent, and during his stay at 
Vienna. 

While he was remaining in that capital 
he had written to Constantinople to pro- 
cure a house,-as the palace was not com- 
pleted; he had also given directions for 
procuring a country residence, which was 
necessary; and he likewise gave orders 
for the proper number of servants to be 
engaged. When he left Vienna to go to° 
Constantinople, he applied to lord Nelson, 
who at that time commanded in the Me- 
diterranean, for a frigate, but several 
months elapsed before he could procure’ 
one for his passage from Trieste. The 
result was, that a very considerable and 
unlooked for expence had been incurred ; 
and he could here state, that such extra- 
travelling expences, when incurred by 
foreign ministers, were invariably defrayed 
by government. 

The expence, indeed; which he had in- 
curred in travelling across the continent, 
and keeping up his establishment at Con- 
stantinople even before he had arrived 
there, was so great, that he found he had 
incurred a very large debt withahis ‘agent 
in England, and that it was impossible to 
subsist upon the salary allowed to him. 
He therefore drew upon government-for 
5,732. 4s. 2d. for his extraordinar; ex- 
pences since his departure from this coun- 
try. If this sum of 5,732/. were divided 
into three parts, it would add 1,910. for 
each of the three years that he was em- 
ployed upon his mission, and the net sala- 
ry which he had thus received would 
amount in the whole to 8,362. a year. 

He could assure the House that he had, 
during the whole time he was thus em- 
ployed, lived as economically as he possi- 
bly could; yet he was under the neces-: 
sity of spending every shilling of his pri- 
vate income, besides taking 3,000/, from 
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the principal of his private fortune, and he 
was now actually paying the debts which 
during his, mission he had contracted. 
He was not making any complaints, or 
looking for, compensation. He could 
assure the House he felt more pleasure in 
detailing these losses, than he should have 
in stating that his private fortune had re- 
ceived any increase from his public mis- 
sions, (Here there was a general cry of 
hear, hear! from all sidés of the House.) 
When he undertook this mission, he 
had been told that he was going upon a 
new service—that they did not know 
what salary to allow him, but that care 
should be taken that he should not be 
ruined. He had not only gone beyond 
his salary on this occasion, but, if he were 
to go into particulars, he could shew, if 
necessary, that upon the several missions 
on which he had been employed, he had 
spent several thousand pounds more than 
he had received. He did not say that he 


had been ruined ; but he could say that if 
he had now all the sums which he had 
spent upon his missions beyond the salary 
he received, he should have sufficient to 
purchase an annuity equal to the pension 

hom the country if he 


he should receive 
were not in office. 
A noble lord, a friend of his, had most 
liberally refused to take the pension al- 
lowed to foreign ministers ; but he would 
throw himself upon the candour of the 
_ House, and ask, whether having thus im- 
poverished his fortune and deprived his 
children of many thousand pounds, he 
could be éxpected to act as liberally as 
his noble friend to whom he had alluded. 
He had thought it right to mention this 
fact. respecting his noble friend, because 
though he knew it, the public might not. 
He had omitted in its proper place to 
state the mode which he had adopted with 
a view to guard against any overcharge 
ot improper expence in the building of 
the palace. Not being able to examine 
the bills of the different workmen in that 
country, he had directed a dragoman to 
investigate all their accounts, and to him 
he had entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of the whole of the building. 
When these accounts had been thus inves- 
tigated and examined, they were delivered 
over to Mr. Morier, his Majesty’s counsel, 
who ftom his long residence in Turkey 
was well qualified for the task, and he was 
directed to make every observation which 
occurred to him upon them. It was not: 
till this foll examination had taken place’ 


Mr. Eden’ § Motion for @ Committee 
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that the accounts were transmitted fo Engs 
land, and he trusted, that from what he 
had stated, the vouchers for each separate 
expence being deposited in the foréign 
office, it would not appear that he had 
acted incorrectly in the manner in which 
he had conducted his pecuniary accountsy 
or that the government had been over 
ready in reimbursing the money he had: 
expended, or in sanctioning the expeénce 
incurred. 

The last head of expenditure to which 
he wished to eall the attention of the 
House, was the compensation for his losses, 
The sum was 7,765/. lis. and the sum for 
his secretary and servants 794/. 1} 1s. bd. 
making together 8,560/. 2s. 11d. On the 
subject of compensation for losses, when 
he stated that the whole value of the efs 
fects he had at Constantinople, amounted 
to 21,000/; it might be said, that his eéta- 
blishment was too large; but it appeared 
from the statement he had read from M, 
de Italinski, that it was not only not 4 
very expensive one, but that it was less 
than it ought to have been. He had ex- 
pected to remain at Constantinople along 
time, and therefore had taken the whole. 
of his effects with him; he would if the 
House chose read the detail. (A cry of 
No, no.) Mr. Arbuthnot then read a lets 
ter which he wrote to Mr. Canning, dated 
6th November, 1807, stating, that the 
amount of the effects which he left at 
Constantinople amounted to 21,496/. It 
was impossible for him at the time he 
wrote to Mr. Canning to calculate pre- 
cisely the amount of his actual loss, but 
he was then confident that 7,700/. was 
as small a sum as ought to be applied 
for. He had learnt that the palace had 
been pillaged and his property plandered 
after he had left Constantinople, and thé 
nature and extent of his loss had been if 
part made known to him; but he might ia 
justice to himself, observe, that in laying 
before government a detailed statement 
of thé value of his effects, he had taken itd 
notice whatever of that part of his pro- 
perty for which he had not the means of 
producing vouchers. After he had ascét- 
tained that all his property had been lost, 
except his plate, Some of his books; and 
china, hé made an application to govern- 
ment to be further reimbursed, but hie had 
previously applied to his honourable 
friend opposite to him (Mr. Adair), who 
knéw what losses he had sustained, arid 
who had declared to hit, both verbally 
and in Writing, that he was fully warranted 
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jn making the application. In conse- 
quence of this application, he was allowed 
the additional sum of 3,000/., which 
further and final compensation had been 
aid sincé the making up of the accounts 
now upon the table. Before he made this 
lication he laid the accounts in all 
their details before his honourable friend, 
and it was not till he got his assurance 
that the property was lost, and that he be- 
lieved the account a just one, that he 
made his application for reimbursement. 
Having gone through the whole of his 
explanations, it might not be improper to 
recapitulate what he had stated, 
a - at 
Palace..sccccsssccescvsedveces 17,265 2 7k 
Miscellaneous, connected 
with the palace......... 6,827 17 
ExTRAORDINARIES. 
MeSsengerssesseersecseveeeee 3,173 9 82 
Presents and Janissaries... 1,899 54 
Dragomans....cecr.cseceseee 1,863 9 
Extra expences......-....0. 5,732 
Compensation for losses... 7,765 





Total received.......+. 45,281 
Add exchequer feés., 2,615 


47,897 





He was not aware how far the House. 
might think that a foreign minister should 
be compensated for his losses, whether oc- 
casioned by his own act or by the acts of 
others. It would be painful to him if he 
thought he had been compensated for 
any losses which might have been avoided 
(hear, hear!). When the circumstances 
of his departure from Constanstinople 
were mentioned in that House, lie had not 
the honour of a seat in it, and if he 
troubled the House with any observations 
Not immediately connected with the sub- 
ject before them, he hoped he should be 
pardoned for so doing. It was not his 
wish to ré-agitate that question, or to in- 
troduce any party feelings into the discus- 
sion. His object was to do justice to 
others where he felt that justice was due ; 
to take responsibility upon himself, when 
he was aware that he alone ought to be 
responsible ; and to justify himself when 
he was confident that full and entire justi- 
fication could be offered. (Hear, hear !) 
With respect to his own justification, it 
Would depend entirely upon the circum- 
Stance’ which he should state to the 
Howse. Ujon the review of the whole of 
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his condtict, he believed that he could not 
do otherwise than he had done, and if it 
were to be done again, he should pursae 
the same conduct. When he spoke of 
doitig justice to others, he alluded parti- 
cularly to lord Grey, from whom he had 
received the instructions upon which he 
had acted. Many persons had said to 
him, that having received instructions and 
obeyed them, he was no longer responsi- 
ble, but these were grounds upon which 
he would not rest his defence. Lord 
Grey was certainly not bound to have 
given him such instructions, but he never 
wrote a dispatch from Constantinople, 
without calling upon his lordship to give 
him the instructions which he had afters 
wards received. He had suggested the ne- 
cessity of pursuing those measures which 
were pursued; and he had stated, that 
unless a British squadron were sent to 
act with efficacy at Constantinople, the 
court of Russia would think we were not 
sincere in the common cause. He there- 
fore should ever feel that the instructions 
had proceeded froin the opinions given by 
him, and upon him ought in justice to fall, 
whatever responsibility had been incurred 
by such instructions. He should now 
state shortly the causes which led to the 
termination of his mission. As soon as 
general Sebastiani arrived at Constantino- 
ple (not to go farther back) it was per- 
ceived that the Porte, which until then 
had been willing to act up to its engage- 
ments, was disposed to break the alliance 
with Russia. A Russian frigate having 
appeared in the Bosphorus, general Se- 
bastiani declared, that he could not per- 
mit such a circumstance, and if the Porte 
wished to preserve friendship with France, 
Russian ships must not be allowed to 
enter the Bosphorus. At that time the 
Hospodars of Moldavia and Wallachia 
were displaced in violation of the treaty 
with Russia, and this was done at the in- 
stigation of Sebastiani: the Court of Rus- 
sia ordered the Russian minister to com- 
plain of this circumstance and to threaten 
to leave Constantinople if they were not 
restored; his application had not the de- 
sired effect ; he then applied to him (Mr, 
Arbuthnot) to support his representation, 
which he did, and after a negociation of 
14 days, the Hospodars were reinstated. 
Nothing could be greater than the influ- 
ence of the British Court at the Porte at 
that time, as was proved by the restoration 
of the Hospodars. But about six weeks 
afterwards, it was rumoured that a Rus- 
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sian army had crossed into Moldavia. 
He was immediately applied to by the 
Ministers of the Porte upon the subject, 
but he could not give them any satisfac- 
tory information, M. de Italinski, the’ Rus- 
sian minister, not having received any in- 
timation of the event. As his object was 
to prevent a war betwen Russia and the 
Porte, he prevailed upon the Turkish go- 
vernment to wait until dispatches were 
received from Petersburgh. He obtained 
a delay of three weeks; at length the 
janissaries and the uhlema became impa- 
tient, and clamoured for a war with Rus- 
sia. The Russian minister was then or- 
dered to leave Constantinople, and it 
being supposed that the court of London 
would adopt the same conduct as that of 
Petersburgh, the influence of France be- 
came predominant. He had before this 
time requested that an additional squadron 
should be sent to Constantinople. Lord 
Grey concurred in that opinion, and he 
received dispatches from his lordship in- 
forming him that orders had been given 
for a squadron immediately to proceed to 
that capital. As soon as he received 
those dispatches, he demanded an audience 
of the Turkish ministers, and at that audi- 
ence requested that the treaty with Rus- 
sia should be observed, and he added, 
that if his propositions were not complied 
with, Great Brita would declare war 
against the Porte. His propositions were 
refused. Hethen applied for passports to 
send messengers to England and the Dar- 
danelles, where he expected the English 
admiral was arrived, but these were also 
refused. - He had been instructed that ad- 
miral Duckworth would be ordered to cor- 
respond with him before he proceeded to 
hostilities ; but he found that communica- 
tion with the admiral would not be possi- 
ble without the passports. It was also re- 
cently intimated to him, that there was 
an intention of preventing the British ad- 
miral from acting, by keeping the British 
factory and himself (Mr. A.) as hostages. 
He therefore thought it necessary to put 
the British factory im a state of safety. 
He knew that the admiral would be called 
upon to act, and that in consequence of a 
want of communication with him he would 
not know how to proceed. 

As he found that he could not negociate 
with freedom; asthe means of corres- 

onding with his government or with the 
British admiral were denied ; and as se- 
cret intimation had been given that he 
and the other British subjects were to be 
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detained as hostages, it was of the utmos 
importance that the factory should be re. 
moved. He could not think, however, of 
leaving Constantinople until every British 
subject had been placed in safety. Se. 
crecy alone could insure the success of 
his arrangements. He desired, therefore, 
that the whole of the factory should be 
invited to. dine on board the British fri. 
gate, and when he had received informa. 
tion that every individual was on board, 
then, and not till. then, he embarked him. 
self. He afterwards proceeded to the Dar. 
danelles, and there waited till admiral 
Duckworth had arrived. Contrary winds 
detained the squadron for a considerable 
time below the Dardanelles, and in the 
meanwhile the Turks were actively at 
work in fortifying that passage. _ While 
he and the admiral were waiting for a 
fair wind, an opportunity offered for re. 
newing the negociation with the captain 
Pacha who was stationed at the Darda- 
nelles. He went. on shore to confer with 
that officer, and as in so doing he had 
placed himself in the hands of the Turks, 
he had given a proof, he trusted, that in 
retiring from his post, personal safety had 
not been his object, but that all which he 
had had in view was to secure the safety 
of the British subjects, and to obtain the 
means of negociating with freedom. (A 
general cry of hear, hear!) 

So great had been his desire to preserve 
peace, that he had offered, if the works at 
the Dardanelles were discontinued, to ac 
company the captain Pacha in a Turkish 
row boat to Constantinople, and from 
thence to proceed to the Russian general 
in Moldavia with a view to negociate for 
the renewal of the amicable relations 
which had so unfortunately been inter 
rupted. The captain Pacha declared that 
he did not venture to suspend the fortificar 
tion of the Dardanelles. Admiral Duck- 
worth and himself felt therefore that the 
passage must be forced. The history of 
that passage was already known to the 
House. When they reached the sea of 
Marmora, his responsibility, as it must be 
evident, had then ceased ; for he could not 
pretend to direct the operations of a fleet, 
and he was then suddenly attacked by 80 
severe an indisposition that for weeks his 
life was despaired of. It was right how- 
ever to inform the House, that the wind 
which had carried them through the Dar- 
danelles failed them on their entrance into 
the sea of Marmora, and all that could be 
done was to drift to the Princes islands 
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where they were obliged to cast anchor, 
and it never afterwards was in the power 
of the squadron to act against Constanti- 
nople. From what the admiral and his 
fleet had effected, the House and the pub- 
lic might infer what would have been 
performed if the opportunity had ever of- 
fered. 


on the Civil List Revenue. 


He would now if the House thought it 


necessary, read some letters from lord 
Howick, and from Mr. Canning, expres- 
sive of their approbation of every part of 
his conduct, (a cry of No, no!) Since it 
was not the pleasure of the House to hear 
those-letters, he could only express a hope 
that the House would take it for granted, 
that the political part of his conduct had 
been approved by government. With re- 
gard to his pecuniary disbursements, he 
should also hope that his explanations had 


been of a nature to satisfy the House that 


he had done all which: could have been 
required of him. He should only say that 
he: had not made one single assertion 
which was-not borne out by vouchers. 
If any gentleman thought that any fur- 
ther explanation was necessary, he would 
most willingly give it, and he assured the 
House, that there was no degree of publi- 
city respecting his conduct, which he 
would not anxiously court. [Hear, hear! 
from both sides of the House. } 

Mr. Adair was happy to ‘have it in his 
power to confirm the statement just made 
to the House by his right hon. friend, in 
every part where he had been appealed to. 
As tothe buildingofthe palace, hethought 
itwas necessary ; and that the expences at- 
tending it ought very fairly to be defray- 
ed by the government. Though no per- 
son was less inclined than himself to re- 
vive the mention of a forgotten contro- 
versy, yet he begged to trouble the House 
with a few circumstances connected with 
the departure of his right hon. friend from 
Constantinople. He certainly confessed, 
that if he had been in Constantinople under 
the circumstances in which his right hon. 
friend was, he could not have acted other- 
wise than his right hon. friend did; but, 
at the same time, in justice to the govern- 
ment which placed the squadron at the 
disposal of the British ambassador, he 


mustsay that that squadron was fully ade- 


quate to the objects which it was intended 
to accomplish. No blame, however, at- 
lached to the gallant admiral (sir J. 
Dackworth) nor, as le knew, to any other 
person, although it must: be always re- 
fretted that the British fleet did ‘not’ sail 
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up to the walls of Constantinople. As 
soon as the fleet had effected the passage 
of the Dardanelles, so great was the con- 
sternation of the Turks, who thought the 
forts impregnable against any human ef- 
fort, that the Sultan declared to Sebastiani 
his determination not to have his capital 
insulted: and ordered him to quit Con- 
stantinople. Sebastiani burnt his papers ; 
but the Sultan being somewhat re-assured 
by the Spanish ambassador, a negociation 
was artfully set on foot, which unfortu- 
nately succeeded, and to the success of 
which the circumstances which afterwards 
occurred ought, in some measure, to be at- 
tributed. 

Mr. Arbuthnot, in explanation, admitted 
the adequacy of the naval force sent out 
at that time under the command of sir 
John Duckworth. 

Colonel Bagwell bore testimony to the 
liberal and hospitable manner in which 
the right hon. gentleman, who spoke last, 
had supported the honour’ of his official 
station when on a mission from this coun- 
try at the court of Sweden. 

Lord Granville Leveson Gower, in com- 
plimenting the right hon.:gentleman (Mr. 
Arbuthnot) on his general conduct as an 
ambassador, and the credit with which he 
had acquitted himself in different missions 
to Sweden, Portugal and Turkey, could not 
help saying that his right hon. friend had 

iven him credit fora forbearance and libe- 
rality which he did not merit. - He was not 
so circumstanced as his right hon. friend, 
who had gone through the different gra- 
dations of the foreign line, and had made 
it his profession, and was therefore fully 
entitled to the remuneration for his ser- 
vices which a pension offered.—The noble 
lord then explained the items charged to 
his mission at St. Peterburgh. The first 
was 5,000/. in 1806, incurred, while fol- 
lowing the Empéror of Russia through 
Germany ; and the second in 1808, when 
he was suddenly recalled, an insurance of 
25¢per- cent. had been imprudently ef- 
fected by his banker, on the effects be- 
longing to the embassy, which it would 
be hard that he should pay. On the 
whole he could assure the House, that he 
was very far from being a gainer by those 
missions. ; 

Mr. Richard Wellesley’said, that of all the 
persons who ever undertook a foreign 
embassy, no one ‘was less likely or less 
inclined to shelter himself behind the 
secrecy connected with that station than 
the marquis Wellesley. That noble lord 
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went out on a special mission; the 
amount of the charge against his name 
was 16,903/.; but when deductions were 
made from that sum, which arose from the 
loss of several effects, and from other 
causes, his expences would be found re- 
duced to 12,000/.: and when it was con- 
sidered that the marquis had to keep a 
table for all the officers who resorted to 
him, in a country where the necessaries 
of life were then extremely dear, the 
House would judge whether that sum 
was more exorbitant than his station and 
situation required.* 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not held remarking how reasonable all 


the expences connected with the foreign | 


missions had been found, when they had 
thus been subjected to minute examina- 
tion. There were, however, many secret 


sources of expenditure, which it would be. 


inconvenient to the public: service, and 
ruinous to individuals, to explain. As the 
object of the proposed committee was to 
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compare the expenditure with the estimate 
of the civil list, he had generally no objec. 
tion to such an inquiry ; but the Treasury 
accounts, he conceived, would be quite 
sufficient for the satisfaction of the House, 
without calling for the books of the King’s 
kitchen. If, in the course of the enquiry, 
any thing more particular than the Treg. 
sury accounts should be found necessary, 
then such farther particulars could be 
moved for. The right hor. gentleman 
then said a few words concerning the ex, 


-pedieney of fitting up Windsor and the 


other palaces; the expences attendant on 
— he contended, were not unreason- 
able. ; 
Mr. Tierney said, he would not be bound 
in the committee by what the right hon. 
gentleman had stated. He did not wish 
to push the examination of the civil ligt 
expenditure to an unnecessary extreme; 
but if it should be found that a veil of se- 
crecy had been thrown over certain items, 
he should like to know whether those 





* The following is a correct Statement 
of the Accounts which Mr. Wellesley ex- 


plained, relative to the noble marquis’s : 


Expenees during his embassy to Spain in 
1809 : 
The tota) amount of expen- 

Giture WAS ....ceceeeveree £16,903 17 10 
OF this sum there was paid, 

-being the value of vari- - 

ous articles purchased for 

the embassy, and after- 

wards sold by the marquis 


on the public account...... 3,003 17 8 





Net expenditure charge- 
able.on the public...... 
Te provide for this expen 
diture there was received 
from the Treasury at diffe- 
rent periods by bills, &c. 
GEE: ccvecscrccovcescccccecsoses IM,IIS 2 B 
Deduct Treasury fees...... 652 15 O 


I 


13,900 0 2 








Actual money received 
by the marquis....... -- 43,460 7 8) 


Compare this with the ex- 
penditure after the sale of 


effects Peeocesesesoosessceseses 13,900 0 2 


Deficiency of receipt from 
the Treasury, to meet the 
EXpenditure.....reccccceeee 489 12 6 
This is the account between the public 
and the marquis mprtnc In addition, 
it is a positive fact, that the embassy cost 
marquis Wellesley between 4-and 5,000/. 
a 





- _— ver atte 


from his private fortune. It is also to be 
recollected, that lord Wellesley received 
neither remuneration for his services, nor 
plate, nor equipage money, nor salary, 
It has been already stated that the sum 
actually received by the marquis was 
13,4601. 7s. 8d. This comprised the ex- 
pences of the whole mission, including 
Secretaries, and every person attached tp 
the embassy. In this sum of 13,4601. %. 
8d. are also included many charges which 
have no relation to the marquis Wellesley 
personally, which would have been incur 
red by any other person, and whichiave 
as follows: 


Ist, Bankers’ commission at 
ED can estaikuniatunkbeecs eins £.68 
2d, Ditto Agency in England 105 
3d, Effects left at Seville for 
sale, butseized by the French, 
estimated valuc ..cccoscossesee SOO 
4th, Couriers usually defrayed 
from the Messengers’ fund at 
the Foreign office............ 421 0 | 


| 5th, Loss by exchange......... 834 0 


Ce 


1928 17 #9 
If this sum be deducted from thesum 


| of 13,4601. 7s. 8d. received by the mat- 


uis, it will appear that the actual expence 
or which alone he can be deemed respom- 
sible, was £1,5310, 10s. 3d. Mr. Welles 
ley stated the expence in round numbes 
ta be 42,000/, 
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items were not included under the head of 
Secret Service money. The right hon. 
gentleman had asked whether the House 
wished to poke into the King’s kitchen, 
or whether they would not be satisfied 
with the accounts from the Treasury. The 
very reason that he wished for a particular 
examination was, thatthese Treasury ac- 
counts were unsatisfactory. The Treasury 
accounts, therefore, he would not. take. 
Asto what was said about the royal pa- 
laces, he was not inclined to cramp the 
sovereign in this respect, but some bounds 
ought to be established somewhere ; for 
it might happen, that some artful builder 
might get a hold of the royal ear, and by 
undue means cause an expence in this 
respect quite unreasonable and unneces- 
sary. He should be the last man to deny 
every branch of the royal family every 
convenience befitting their rank; but he 
thought, that there had been too great 
an unwillingness to cavil with royal 
wishes; and he wished that such an un- 
willingness had not existed. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the honour of any 
of the gentlemen who-had been employed 
on missions to foreign courts, was a suffi- 
cient pledge for the accuracy of .their 
statements, and he was sensible of the in- 
convenience and difficulty attached to 
the transactions with foreign courts, under 
the circumstances of publicity which all 
proceedings were subjected to here. . But 
the great view of the question was, what 
practical examination those accounts 
should be submitted to—what was the 
manner in which they should be audited? 
It: was necessary to have some rule by 
which they should be guided. He con- 
cluded by moving, as an amendment, that 
there be added to the original motion, 
“And that the said committee do further 
inquire into all the casual and hereditary 
sources of revenue which have accrued to 
his Majesty, and report their opinion 
thereupon to the House.”’ 

Mr. Long said, that, as he was proposed 
to be one of the committee, he should be 
glad to know explicitly the line of exami- 
nation which it was intended to pursue. 
Committees had been appointed in the 
years 1802, 3, and 4, to inquire into the 
ajate of the Civil List, which were of ex- 
treme importance, as the subject matter of 
examination was a debt of no less than 
900,000/., that had accrued onit. In con- 
quence of the investigations, 60,000/. 
Per annum was added to the civil list ; 
and om of the debt, to the amount of 
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100,000/. was subtracted. Those inqui- 
ri€és went only to the general charge on 
the civil list, and the committees had not 
the power of sending for persons and ‘do- 
cuments to assist their examination. If 
they adopted that principle now, they 
would be going far beyond what they had 
ever done before. The power and scope 
of the committee should be strictly de- 
fined, and on that point he desired infor- 
mation. He thought, as far as the provi- 
sions of Mr. Burke’s act went, they had a 
right to enter into the state of the civil 
establishment; to examine any checks 
which existed under that Bill; and to see 
whether those checks were sufficient, or 
any others were necessary. In his opi- 


nion, it weuld be found that the present 
checks were not effectual for the purpose 
to which they were originally directed, 
and probably some alteration of the pro- 
be 


visions contained in that Bill would 
considered proper. 

Mr. Tierney said, if the House deter- 
mined that the committee should not have 
the power of sending for papers and exa- 
mining persons, they were only losing 
their time in appointing it at all. If they 
were to be allowed no: other information 
than that which the accounts already made 


up could furnish, they had better move to 


have them laid before the House at once, 
and thus save trouble. What he wanted 
was, to see whether exceedings had not 
taken place in particular classes, and to 
trace those exceedings to their origin. 
By looking at the papers he could per- 
ceive the excess, but, to- account for it, 
vivd voce evidence was necessary. The 
committees appointed in 1802, 3, and 4, ex- 
amined minutely into each separate.class, 
and possessed a much more extensive 
power than the right hon. gentleman had 
allowed. 

Mr. Bathurst having laid the report of a 
former committee on the table, thought 
himself called on to say a few words. 
When the application was formerly made 
to regulate the civil list, in reference to 
the debt which had acerued on it, a noble 
friend of his (lord Sidmouth) had thought 
it was due to parliament to investigate the 
manner in which that debt had been in- 
curred. But it was not thought right to 
invest the committee with powers to exa- 
mine the private concerns of the sove- 
reign. It was never in contemplation to 
permit them to send for persons, docu- 
ments, and records, with a view to that 
investigation. Such a proceeding would 


(3B) 
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not be merely a question of public econo- 
my ; it would be an inquiry into the econo- 
my of the sovereign. And, he would ask, 
would it be proper to send for and exa- 
mine eyen the. meanest servant of the 
crown, and to scrutinize, with a suspicious 
eye, the characters of all those connected 
with it? The committees, formerly appoint- 
ed, had attained every necessary object, 
without examining witnesses, which must 
have the effect of giving the matter a greater 
degree of publicity than was necessary. 
They were furnished with estimates from 
the different departments, the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s, for instance, which, if demanded 
for the committee about to be appointed, 
would, of course, be granted. That de- 
gree of delicacy ought to be observed, 
which was never lost sight of on former 
occasions. He considered that the com- 
mittee might execute a very efficient in- 
quiry without having the power of calling 
for witnesses. 

Mr. Eden said, that when he made his 
motion, he had no idea that the committee 
was to be deprived of its right of inquiry. 
The object of its appointment would be to 
examine the expences of the civil list, and 
having weighed what was proper and what 
improper, to propose measures to prevent 
a recurrence of the latter. In the inves- 
tigation it might be found necessary to 
examine witnesses; and if that power 
were not granted to the committee, its 
appointment would be nugatory. He 
would move that necessary addition to his 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it would be better for the committee, in 
the first place, to endeavour, from the ac- 
counts, checks, &c. which should be laid 
before them, to supply themselves with 
the requisite information; and if they 
found it necessary, on any particular sub- 
ject, to send for persons, papers, and re- 
cords, they could come to the House for 
liberty so to do. The practice of the 
House was uniformly to restrict commit- 
tees in the first instance, and he presumed 
they would not be disposed to depart from 
this usage on the present occasion. As to 
the amendment proposed by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Bankes,) he should prefer a 
motion for an Address to the crown for the 
accounts alluded to, and when granted, it 
would be in the power of the House to refer 
them to the committee, or not, as they 
might think proper. ots 

Mr. C. -‘W. Wynn said, he was.at a loss 
to conceive how the committee were to 


‘Mr. Eden’s Motion for a Committee 
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proceed without a power to send for per. 
sons, papers, and records. It might be 
necessary to call on the Lord Chamberlain 
and Lord Steward personally to appear 
before the committee ; and if it was to be 
thus confined, it would be useless, 

Mr. Bankes agreed to withdraw his mo. 
tion; which was, with leave of the House, 
withdrawn accordingly. 

Mr. Courtenay said, that if the House 
delegated to this committee a power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 
they would give a power they had never 
exercised themselves. He should, there. 
fore, oppose sucha proposition. That 
power had not been granted to the former 
committees; and the House itself had 
never called for the details of the civil 
list, except by address, a mode which 
left to the advisers of the crown the 
option of withholding or granting the 
papers. There was but one instance to 
the contrary, and that a fortnight old— 
In the year 1780, when the question of 
Economical Reform was before the House, 
it was a disputed point whether they had 
a right to examine the civil list at all, 
An appeal being made to the then Speaker 
(sir Fletcher Norton), he gave it as his 
opinion, that they had a right to inquire 
into it; but he made a distinction as 
to that part which related to the 
Royal Household: and the hon. member 
who then represented the borough of 
Woodstock, in supporting sir Fletcher's 
opinion, ridiculed the idea of “serving 
the Royal Household by contract.”— 
Much stress had been laid on the annual 
exceeding of the civil list over the es- 
timate of 1804, which was stated at 
124,000/. per annum. If that estimate 
had been made on the average of three 
years preceding 1804, it would be found 
that the exceeding was only 28,0001. per 
annum, and only 18,000/. in the last 
year.—The classes not relating to the 
Household, were already the subject of 
detailed accounts before the House, and 
came with the reference to the Committee 
on Public Expenditure. He thought that 
at this particular period, of the dormancy 
of the powers ofa King who had had for 
fifty years the good opinion of his people, 
it would be indecent to commence the pro 
posed enquiries, “Is it now” (said Mr. 
C.) « that we will begin to make compa 
risons between the late and present King, 
to the disadvantage of the latter, and for 
that purpose to make erroneous statements 
of fact? For that has been done by a 





TAl} 
pon. and learned gentleman (Mr. Broug- 
ham). Is it now, that we will apply the 
contemptuous epithet of nonsense to the 
religious scruples of the royal breast ? 
Is it now that we will, for the first time, 
commence enquiries imto the detail of 
the King’s Household, from which we 
have hitherto abstained ? 

Mr. Giles thought, that without the pow- 
er to send for persons, papers, and records, 
the committee would be of no avail; and 
that if the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant to refuse that power, 
he had much better act with sincerity 
at once, and refuse the committee alto- 
gether. 

Mr. Brougham hoped that the House 
would not now do any thing which might 


seem to exhaust the motion of which an } 


hon. friend of his had given notice for 
to-morrow, and also another motion of 
which he himself had given notice for 
Friday. He alluded to the name of Mr. 
Stratton, and expressed his surprise that 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Arbuth- 
not) had not done justiee to him in his 
statement, 

Mr. Arbuthnot said, that not a more 
honourable man than Mr. Stratton ex- 
isted, and he might even add, that he 
had perhaps more merit in the principles 
he had laid down than sir W. Drummond 
himself. ' 

Mr. W. Smith contended, that if the 
committee were not to have proper powers, 
it would be better that the matter should 
not go to a committee at all. He thought 
acommittee of that House might be so 
far trusted as that it might be believed 
they would not unnecessarily inquire into 
any thing which delicacy forbad them 
making public. 

Mr. Bastard was against the appoint- 
ment of a committee, unless it was to be 
an effectual one, The country was wea- 
tied out, and must naturally now begin 
to think that all committees were. ap- 
pointed for the purposes of deception and 
of delay. ; 

The question for the appointment’ of 
a Committee was then put and carried, 
and the following gentlemen were named 
as the committee; viz. Mr. Eden, Mr. 
R. Wellesley, Mr. Giles, lord Desart, 
Mr. M‘Donald, Mr. C. Long, Mr.: Fre- 
mantle, Mr. Dundas, Mr. R. Wharton, 
Mr. Courtenay, Mr. Tierney, Mr. ‘Ver: 
non, Mr. Manners Sutton, lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Bathurst, Sir J. Sebright, lord Bin- 
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C. Burrell, lord A. Hamilton. When 
the names were all read from the Chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer propos- 
ed, that the name of Mr. N. Vansittart 
should be substituted for that of lord A. 
Hamilton. 

Mr. Horner said, he would rather have 
Mr. Vansittart’s name added to the com- 
mittee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer objected, 
because the committee was to consist only 
of 21 members, and the addition would 
make it 22. 

Mr. Horner said, he had frequently 
been on committees originally consisting 
only of 21, to which members had been 
added, making them 22 and 23. 

Mr. Whitbread said the same ; and that 
if the right hon. gentleman did not consent 
to have the name added, he should take 
the sense of the House on the proposed 
substitution. . : 

A division accordingly took place on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s me- 
tion.—Ayes 84; Noes 26. 

Mr. Eden then moved, “ That the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, 
papers, and records ;” upon which a se- 
cond division took place,—Ayes 27; Noes 
80. Majority against Mr. Eden’s motion 
53. After the divisions, Mr. Eden and 
Mr. Tierney declared their determination 
not to attend the Committee; seeing that 
it was'destitute of the necessary powers. 


List of the Minority. © 


Babington, T. sefevre, ©: S. 
ner pl Ww. 


Bastard, E, 
Bankes, H. Martin, H. 
Moore, P. 


Bernard, M. J. 
Bennet, H. Morpeth, Lord. ~ 
Brougham, H. Pochin, C. 
Burrell, Sir C. Porcher, J..D. 
Busk, W. Sharp, R. 

Eden, Hon. G. Thornton, H. 
Giles, D. Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 
Herbert, W. Keck, G. A. L.. . 
Horner, F. 
Ingleby, Sir W. 
Jackson, J. 


Vernon, G. G, 
Whitbread, 8. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 11. 
MoTion RESPECTING THE Four anp 
A Har. Per. Cent. Leewarp Istayp 
Dutres.} ‘Mr. Creevcy rose, pursuant to 
notice, to make a motion upon this sub- 
ject, and he thought the-present momenta 
peculiarly fit one, when.a new agreement 


‘ /was to be made with the executive g06- 
ting, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. D. Giddy, Sir 


vernment, and when, therefore, we ought 
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precisely to know what was to be granted. 
With regard to these duties, it was his opi- 
nion they were the property of the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes, and ought to be ap- 
plied to colonial purposes. ‘This was his 
first opinion ; but if that should be nega- 
tived, and if it should be thought that 
these duties ought to find their way into 
the Exchequer, then he would submit 
whether they ought not to be applied in 
aid of the public expenditure. But, if 
neither of these opinions should be held 
valid, he hoped that the abuses in the ap- 
plication of this revenue, which he had 
the power of proving, would be thought 
sufficiently important to deserve the atten- 
tion of the. House. 

To prove that these duties were the pro- 
perty of the inhabitants of Barbadoes, he 
would mention a few historical facts. In 
the beginning of the reign of Charles 1, a 
grant of the whole island of . Barbadoes, 
which was then worth nothing, was made 
to the earl of Carlisle; during the troubles 
of the civil war and the Protectorate, how- 
ever, many persons went over there as 
settlers, and it became, from a desert is- 
land; a very prosperous place. The earl 
of Carlisle died very much in debt, and 
his son transferred the grant of the island 
of Barbadoes to the earl of Kinnoul. The 
creditors of the first earl of Carlisle, hearing 
that the island had become a valuable pos- 
session, made some applications to the 
privy council, soon after the restoration of 
Charles the 2d, enforcing their claims upon 
the island of Barbadoes, under the grant 
of that islaud by patent to the earl of Car- 
lisle by Charles the Ist, and as those 
claims most materially affected the rights 
and interests of the land-holders in Barba- 
does, some of the planters came over to 
England, and to the same privy council 
made an offer of something like a royal 
revenue, ifthey were continued and secured 
in their rights and possessions. What 
was réally conceded by the delegates of 
Barbadoes to the crown on this occasion 
is difficult to find out; we have however 
the authority of Jord Clarendon, who as- 
sisted at their privy council, for the facts, 
viz. that the patent to the first earl of Car- 
lisle was surrendered, and lord Kinnoul 
was to have an annuity of 1,000/. per an- 
num in perpetuity, and which he has to 
this day in satisfaction of his claims under 
lord Carlisle. We know, too, that a colo- 
nial act of the island of Barbadoes passed 
in 1665, immediately after the return of 


the delegates from England, in which it 
1 . 





was declared, that-in consideration of the 
charges incurred in maintaiming his ma. 
jesty’s authority there, they gave and 
granted to his majesty, and his successors, 
for ever, an impost, or custom upon the 
dead commodities of that island, at the ' 
rate of 44 in specie, for every’ five score, 
But this money was raised for public ser. 
vice in that island for the raising and te- 
pairing of fortifications, &c.—none of it 
was intended to come to this country, 
(Then the hon. member read the act of the 
island, with all the specific appropriations 
of this impost to colonial purposes.) In 
the reign of Charles 2, when the regula. 
tions for his revenue were adopted, no 
mention was made of this fund as a royal 
hereditary revenue; nor was there any in 
that of James 2, to whom the whole royal 
establishment was transferred, as held by 
his predecessor. In William 3, indeed, this 
fund was recognized in two acts as among 
thesmall hereditary revenues of the crown: 
but when the civil list of queen Anne was 
arranged, a petition was presented from 
the planters of Barbadoes, stating, that 
the funds had been perverted from their 
original purpose, and praying that they 
might be applied to their legitimate use. 
In consequence, a committee of the House 
of Commons examined this petition, and 
addressed the queen, and requested that 
these funds might be appropriated, as they 
were intended, to colonial purposes; and 
they were so. In George 1, this fund was 
again specifically exempted when arrang- 
ing the royal revenue; and the samein 
George 2. Upon the accession of his pre- 
sent Majesty, however, a new species of 
arrangement took place. It was agreed, 
that upon his surrendering certain revenues 
he should receive a specific sum for his the 
civil list. It might be said, indeed, (and that 
was the only thing that could be urged) 
that in the enumeration of the revenues, 
which was moved for in consequence of 
his Majesty’s message to parliament, this 
fund of 44 per cent. was not surrendered 
by name. ‘True: andwhy? Because he 
could not be said to possess them, Queen 
Anne never had them: and they were spe- 
cifically.exempted in the regulations for 
the revenue of George | and 2. But ad- 
mitting that these sums ought to find their 
way into this country, they should cer- 
tainly go to the consolidated fund, and 
not in aid of the civil list. 

With regard to the abuses, he would 
state that this fund had produced 1,600,000/. 
since his Majesty’s accession, and out of 
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this, 400,000/. had been paid for salaries 
to governors. If this sum had been paid, 
however, to the governors of Barbadoes 
and Leeward islands, there might be norea- 
son to complain ; but out of this 400,000/. 
all the governors of islands seemed to be 
paid, even those of Guernsey and Jersey. 
Why this unfortunate island of Barbadoes 
should be saddled with payment of go- 
yvernors of all our other islands in every 
part of the world no man could devise. 
For special or secret service, a sum of 
$26,000/. had been taken from this fund, 
altogether without the knowledge of par- 
Jiament, a proceeding as: injurious to the 
constitution as it was unjust to this island. 
In the same way, it appeared, 48,000/. had 
been apportioned amongst different secre- 
taries of the Treasury, probably for parlia- 
mentary electioneering purposes; 170,0001. 
had been given at different times from 
this resource to the civil list without the 
knowledge of parliament, though the civil 
list was a fixed and settledsum, and though 
the crown came to parliament asking for 
payment of its debts, and concealing this 
contribution it raised from this devoted 
island of Barbadoes. But of this fund too, 
740,0001. had in the course of the present 
reign been paid in pensions to different per- 


sons in this country. This fund had the. 


double advantage of being out of sight, 
and that pensions to a greater amount 
might be granted out of it than out of the 
civil list, where by Mr. Burke’s act they 
could notexceed 1,200/.perannum. These 
united circumstances had made the 44 
per cent. duties the general resort for 
all the fashionable world who were in 
pursuit of pensions. It was really too much 
that all those lords and ladies, and mem- 
bers of parliament, with their wives, and 
brothers, and sisters, who were to be seen 
in such numbers in this list of Barbadoes 
pensioners, should be permitted any longer 
to plunder this proscribed portion of the 
empire. The only remedy for this crying 
grievance to these islands, and this source 
of corruption to this country, was to do 
what was done in queen Anne’s time, to 
restore for asecond time these duties 
to the local and colonial purposes for 
Which they were originally intended. 
He should however, in the first instance, 
content himself with moving, “ That a 
Select Committee be appointed, to exa- 
miue into the nature of the duties arising 
in the island of Barbadoes, and the other 
Leeward islands, commonly called the 44 
per cent, Leeward island duties, and into 
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the amount and application of the same; 
distinguishing each year, from the period 
of his Majesty’s accession to the throne to 
the present time ; and to report the same 
to the House, with their observations there- 
upon.” 

Mr. Long wished that the hon. gentle. 
man had studied the history of the period 
he had alluded to with a little more atten- 
tion, and he would then have found that 
the grant to the king by the act of the 
colony 1663, was in consideration of the 
planters being allowed to keep possession 
of their lands; and though he readily ad- 
mitted, that in the island of Barbadoes 
(and there alone) a part of this revenue 
was to be applied to local purposes, yet 
the remainder was intended to be reserved 
to the king. When the hon. gentleman 
referred to what had been done by queen 
Anne, he should have taken into his ob- 
servation all the collateral circumstances. 
The fact was this: a commission was sent 
out to Barbadoes to look into the state of 
the fortifications, which they had reported 
to be in complete ruin, and an Address 
was consequently presented to the queen, 
that she would be pleased to apply these 
duties to the purpose of repairing those 
fortifications, which she accordingly did, 
and therefore they were excepted in the 
arrangementof her majesty’s revenues. It 
was his decided opinion that these funds 
were a part of the hereditary revenue of 
the crown, and of which it could not be 
divested but by an express act of parlia- 
ment ; and this opinion had been held by 
a recent committee of that House, which 
had declared that the 4+ per cent. duties 
had been considered as continuing at the 
disposal of the crown as its hereditary re- 
venue. When he considered these cir- 
cumstances, he could not but express his 
dissent at going into a committee to in- 
quire into the application of this inferior 
branch of his majesty’s revenue. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that the simple 
question was, did those funds belong to 
the crown, or did they not? He contended 
tnat they did not, that they were on the 
same footing as the revenues of the duchy 
of Cornwall, and no one would contend 
that the crowncould grant pensions on the 


_revenues of that duchy. 


Lord Folkestone said, that the only person 
found on either side of the House to oppose 
the motion for a committee, was a right 
hon. gentleman who was a pensioner to 
the amount of 1,500/.a year upon these 
4 per cent. duties which it was the pur- 
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pose of the motion to inquire into, and that 
right hon. gentleman had defended this 
disposition of them upon the sole ground 
of usage, as if because an abuse: was an 
old one, it ought, therefore, to be conti- 
nued. He then proceeded to shew that 
these duties were excepted out of the 
civil list of queen Anne, and also out of 
those of George the first and second, and 
could not consequently have vested in his 
present Majesty. The list given in to par- 
liament at the commencement, did not 
contain any specification of these duties, 
because that list was not, as it had been 
alleged to be, a list of what his Majesty 
had given up in lieu of the civil list esta- 
blishment, but a list of what then vested 
in him, so that, according to his Majesty’s 
own list, they had then the strongest nega- 
tive testimony that the 44 per cents. were 
not then in possession of the crown. 

Mr. Long explained. He did not say 
that any length: of time was a justifiable 
reason for the continuance of an abuse ; 
but he stated the continuance of the prac- 
tice in the crown of granting pensions 
out of this fund as a proof of its not being 
an abuse. 

Lord Folkestone replied, that the only 
difference between him and the right hon. 
gentleman was, that what the right hon. 
gentleman called an old practice he called 
an old abuse. 

Mr. Rose argued, that the excepting of 
this fund out of the civil lists of the sove- 
reigns of this country from the time of 
king William, was not a proof of the fund 
not being an hereditary revenue of the 
crown, but rather the contrary. The fact 
was, then, when such exception took place, 
the crown took the disposal of the revenue 
into its own hands, and regular accounts 
of its application were constantly laid be- 
fore parliament. It was not therefore, as 
the hon. gentleman had said, a fund out of 
sight. Ifthis fund was to be appropriated 
particularly for local purposes, as it was 
contended, how came it that tne Board of 
Trade, when recommending the repairing 
of the forts of Barbadoes, did not direct 
the expences attendant on such repairs to 
be defrayed out of these 43 per cents? 
Lord Thurlow, too, as.lord chancellor of 
England, had recognised the right of the 
crown to grant pensions out of this fund. 
The right hon. gentleman then defended 
the pension held by his right hon. friend. 
Considering his labour for ten vears, and 
the arduous situation which he filled with 
an inadequate salary, it was hard to say 





that a pension of 1,500/. was too greata 
recompense for him. 

Mr. Marryat contrasted the situation of 
the inhabitants of Barbadoes now and at 
the time when, in the exuberance of their 
loyalty, they voluntarily made a grant of 
this revenue to the crown. Then they 
were aflourishing colony : now, they were 
reduced toa state calamitous in’ the ex. 
treme; by duties which we had imposed 
on them without their consent. They 
were now an oppressed, a tax-burthened, 
as well as a calumniated people. 

Mr. Creevey replied, and said, that what. 
ever might be the fate of his motion, he 
was determined not to let the subject sleep, 
He pledged himself to take every oppor. 
tunity of bringing it forward in every 
shape he could before the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he should not have risen, but for what had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman ; and he 
certainly was astonished in no little de- 
gree, to hear the hon. gentleman’s threat 
of renewing this question, after the plain 
and satisfactory statement of his right hon, 
friend. He did not mean to enter into | 
the question; but he could not help al- 
luding to the strange argument of the 
noble lord, which deduced a non-pos- 
session of this revenue in the crown from 
its being excepted out of the civil list, 
The simple truth was, that the excepting 
it out of the civil list was actually leaving 
it as an hereditary revenue to the crown. 
Before he sat down, he thought it right 
also merely to hint at what was said by an 
hon. gentleman of the distresses of the 
colonists. It was unfair to impute those 
distresses to duties levied on their sugars 
by us, when it was well known that they 
were to be attributed to the want of their 
usual great market,—to their being shut 
out from the continent. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that it was 
very unusual for any member to take up a 
debate in the way that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had done. Without meaning any 
personal disrespect to the late Secretary 
of the Treasury, he had no hesitation to 
say, that on this subject he was a mest 
questionable advocate: and however 
pleased the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have been with the speech of the 
right hon. gentleman, he must confess 
that what blunted the right hon. gentle 
man’s appetite, only whetted his. He 
thought with his hon. friend behind him, 
that it was highly improper that the ba- 
siness of these 44 per cent. duties should 
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rest where it now did. As to what the 
right hon. gentleman had said in relation 
to the distresses of the colonies, when 
the acquaintance with the state of the co- 
lonies of the hon. gentleman who called 
those colonists a devoted people was con- 
sidered, he believed that the House would 
think with him, that what the right hon. 
gentleman had said was a little too much, 
—a little too presumptuous. Besides, the 
reply that those distresses proceeded from 
the difficulty of access to the continent, 
came with a very bad grace from the 
right hon. gentleman, whose measures 
were the chief cause of that difficulty. 
The hon, gentleman then remarked on the 
propriety of the pension settled on the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He asked, 
would parliament have addressed the King 
to grant him 1,500/. a year for his ser- 
vices, in case the 44 per cents had not 
existed? Certainly not: and did not this 
fund, therefore, defeat the object of Mr. 
Burke’s bill? He then alluded to other 
heads mentioned in the accounts of the 
expenditure of this fund, particularly that 
of Special Service. He did not know 
what this special service meant; but if he 
could lend an ear to the calumnies that 
were always going about, he might per- 
haps be able to understand it. It was to 
be sure impossible that any such thing as 
bribery and corruption could exist in that 
House now: but certainly there was a 
time when it was notorious that rank and 
gross bribery did exist there: and who 
knew but that the special service of that 
time was this very rank and gross bribery? 
To him it appeared, that there were suffi- 
cient grounds laid for going into the com- 
mittee. 

The question was then called for, and 
the House divided—For the Motion 19. 
Against it 50. 


Committee on Crvit_ List REvENUE— 
Motion respecting Mr. Epen.] Mr. 
Eden rose, for the purpose of moving 
the House that he might be discharged 
from attending the committee for which he 
had moved yesterday, on the subject of 
the expences of the Civil List. Mutilated 
as the committee was by the way in which 
it was appointed ; deprived of the power 
of sending for persons, papers, and re- 
cords; crippled as it was, in every re- 
spect, by the limited powers with which 
it was invested, or rather by the total want 
of all powers—he could not but conceive 
it perfectly inadequate to the accomplish- 


Committee on Civil List Revenue. 
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ment of the object he had in view, or, in- 
deed, to the accomplishment of any good 
or legitimate object whatever. He must, 
therefore, beg that his attendance on such 
a committee be dispensed with. The 
committee might conjecture, but it could 
not come to any well-founded conclusion 
on any one topic which might come be- 
fore them. They might express regret at 
any expence which might seem too great, 
but they could neither come to any sound 
judgment as to the amount of the unneces- 
sary and improper expenditure, nor adopt 
means for preventing it in future. He 
was thoroughly persuaded that it would 
be a waste of his own time in him to at- 
tend such a committee; nor did he feel 
that he could be an efficient member of it. 
—The question being put and seconded, 
Mr. Yorke was of opinion that after the 
hon. member had, no further off than yes- 
terday, moved for the appointment of this 
very committee, and after the House had, 
on his own suggestion, reposed in him the 
duty of being a member of that commit- 
tee, it was rather inconsistent in him now 


to come to the House, and desire to be 


discharged from attendance on the coms 
mittee, merely because the House had not 
thought proper to grant to the hon. mem- 
ber all that he asked. The House had re- 
fused, and he thought properly so, to grant 
to this committee greater powers than 
they had given to a committee on the 
same subject in 1804. But still when the 
committee met, if they should be of opi- 
nion that they had not due means of in- 
formation on any particular subject, or 
even if any individual member of the 
committee was of that opinion, might not 
the committee, through their chairman, or 
any individual member, come to the 
House and move for such information as 
they might think wanting, on any branch 
of the subject referred to them? He did 
not see why the House ought to distrust 
the committee they had appointed; nor 
could he consent that the hon. member 
who had had a duty devolved on him by 
the House, at his own desire, should be 
discharged from that duty because he had 
not got all he wanted. 

Mr. Horner contended that the charge of 
inconsistency attempted to be made against 
his hon. friend was utterly unfounded. 
The right hon. gentleman said, it was in- 
consistent in his hon. friend to ask to be 
discharged of a duty which he had asked 
to be allowed to perform. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be so unfounded. His hon. 
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friend had asked for a committee to in- 
quire; the House had appointed a com- 
mittee to consider, but had denied him a 
committee to enquire. They had- given 
him a committee utterly unfit for any 
good purpose. But, whether they were 

t for any good purpose or not, it was 
enough for his hon. friend to say, that 
this was not the committee he asked. The 
committee appointed was a committee on 
nothing but accounts, and yet they were 
denied the power of sending for a single 
explanatory paper. Ifthis was so, what 
inconsistency could be attributed to his 
hon. friend in requesting that he might be 
discharged from attending such a commit- 
tee, after the House had denied them 
those powers, which could alone render 
their appointment available? He thought 
his hon.. friend had acted a manly and 
becoming part in asking to be discharged 
from attending a committee whose labours 
must be completely inefficacious. 

Mr. Bathurst was of opinion, that any 
information which might be wanted by 
the committee might still be obtained by 
coming to the House, after they were 
aware of the particular head on which the 
papers, or other information, would be re- 
quired. Then, too, it would be in the 
power of the House to consider, whether 
the information ought to be asked by vote 
or by address. The limited powers of the 
committee at present, did not go to infer 
a permanent exclusion of evidence, but 
only put it on the committee, in the first 
place, to see what could be done by the 
information afforded them by the crown. 

Mr. P. Moore contended, that his hon. 
friend had been perfectly consistent. 

Mr. Macdonald asked, would the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer now 
undertake to consent to address the crown 
for the papers necessary to enable the 
committee to come to some judgment on 
the matter referred to them? At present 
the committee had nothing to do but to 
take their chance of any papers falling 
into their way. 

Mr. M. Montague was afraid that thepre- 
sent motion might be of dangerous example, 
and induce the people to believe that that 
House wished to deny inquiry. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, February 12. 


Corn INTERCOURSE Act. ] Sir J. New- 
port said, he did not entertain any doubt 
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that if he had made the complaint which 
now occasioned him to rise, to his Majes. 
ty’s government, they would have paid 
every attention to it. But he considered, 
when the object was one of great national 
importance, it was better to state the 
grievance in the House than out of it; and 
whenever any attempt was made to place 
the letter of the Act of Union in competi. 
tion with its spirit, he would always con. 
sider it his duty to notice it. By the 
Corn Intercourse Act of 1807, which was 
founded on the Act of Union, all vessels 
laden with corn from England and Ire. 
land, were permitted to enter the ports of 
the two countries respectively, as if 
coasters, without being subjected to the 
difficulties of a formal entry at the Cus. 
tom-house. This provision was complied 
with in all the ports of this country, with 
the exception of Liverpool and Bristol, 
Of the conduct pursued at the former port 
he had some time since complained. His 
present complaint related only to the lat 
ter, and the ground of it was this: every 
person knew, that when a vessel was laden 
with corn, it wasnecessary, for its preserva- 
tion from the water, which exuded throu 
the side of the ship, that it should be 
protected by mats; and as it was a cargo 
more likely than any other to shift, and 
thus endanger the safety of the crew and 
vessel, it was necessary that boards should 
be used to keep it steady. Now, when 
vessels arrived at the port of Bristol, laden 
with corn from Ireland, the Custom-house 
officers there insisted, that those mats and 
boards should be entered as being the pro- 
duce of Russia. This was most unjust; 
for no fraud could possibly be intended. 
Those mats and boards were much cheaper 
here than in Ireland; and if any person 
thought proper to export them from that 
country, it would be at their own certain 
loss. He had received a representation 
from a respectable gentleman on the sub- 
ject, and trusted that such an infraction 
of the spirit of the Corn Intercourse Act 
would no longer be permitted. ; 
Mr. W.. Pole said, that no application 
had been made either to the board of 
Customs or the Treasury, on the subject. 
If the circumstance had been stated to 
him, he would have apprised the Treasury 
of it, where, he was sure, no well-founded 
complaint ever went unredressed. He 
would, however, immediately inquire into 
the circumstances. Certainly, the Cus 
tom-house officers at Bristol could have 
no wilful intention to infrimge a law s0 
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beneficial to both countries. They might 
have conceived that some smuggling was 
intended, and perhaps the act to which 
the right hon. baronet referred, might 
stand in need of some amendment. 

Sir J. Newport again observed, that he 
preferred mentioning the business public- 
ly, than having recourse to a private com- 
munication. 


Royal Marine Corps. 


Royat Marine Corps.} Mr. Hutchin- 
son rose, pursuant to notice, to call the at- 
tention of the House tothe present state and 
condition of the Royal Marine Corps. He 
said, he felt so convinced that the claims 
of this deserving body of men wanted no- 
thing but inquiry to make their justice and 
validity generally acknowledged, that he 
was only anxious that the inquiry might 
be promptly entered upon, and actively 
followed up, and should be more than sa- 
tisfied if his motion should have even in- 
cidentally so favourable a result. The 
immediate object of his motion was the 
production of certain papers, and if he 
could prevail upon the House to grant 
those papers, it was his ultimate intention 
to found upon them a further motion for 
an Address to the Prince Regent, that he 
would be graciously pleased to take the 
present state of the Royal Marine Corps 
into his consideration. He was at the 
same time willing to avow, that should he 
receive from the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, any satisfactory declaration of 
his intentions to remedy what appeared to 
him to be serious grievances, he could have 
no objection to withdraw his motion. The 
merits of the Marine Corps were at once 
so high and so notorious, as to be-acknow- 
ledged universally, and to be admitted 
among the first claimants to the gratitude of 
theircountry. If such a body complained 
of any alleged grievance, their complaint 
had a weighty claim upon the attention of 
that House; but it was not Jess the duty 
of that House to see-them done justice to, 
because their commendable sense of their 
duty, as a military body, had kept them 
silent, patient, and forbearing, under the 
consciousness of existing grievances. He 
did not stand up there to complain on their 
behalf, as their commissioned advocate. 
He merely stood forward as an. indepen- 
dent member of parliament, to point out 
what appeared. to him to be grievances, 
and if the House thought them so, to call 
upon parliament to redress them. The 
Marine Corps were not placed upon an 
equal footing with every other corps in 

(VOL. XXI.) 
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the service, either with respect to rank or 
emolument. All the superior stations of 
their corps, as for instance, generals and 
colonels of marines, were filled by navy 
officers. Their senior commandants, after 
50 or 60 years service, were worse paid 
than even a colonel of militia: they were 
never placed on the staff, they never ob- 
tained either governments or regiments, 
while both were given to navy officers, 
who enjoyed lucrative situations in Green- 
wich hospital and elsewhere, to which 
marine.officers were never once admitted, 
though they contributed to the support of 
those establishments. The general of 
marines, the lieutenant-general, and the 
major- general, had been, and always were, 
admirals in the navy. The first had, as 
general of marines, 5/, a day, the lieute- 
nant-general 4/. and the major-general 3/. 
aday, exclusive of their pay and rank as 
admirals, while the senior commandant, or 
in other words, the acting general of mas 
rines, had but 50s. a day, and was allowed 
but one horse, while the major-general on 
the staff was allowed, on an average, from 
ten to fourteen. If marine officers could 
not be placed upon the staff, there could 
be no objection to grant them staff allow - 
ances proportioned to their rank, at least 
equal to those enjoyed by the naval gene- 
rals.—Another hardship. peculiar to this 
service, was the singular slowness by 
which merit rose to rank. A man with 
all the zeal of one who loved his country, 
and with all the ambition of a soldier, 
might, for 30 or 40 years, be fighting the 
battles of that country, before he arrived at 
the rank of a field officer. There was, 
indeed, a contemptible paucity of field 
officers. The proportion of these field 
officers to those of the line, were as one to 
four, and as one to five, compared with 
the artillery. The Royal Marine Corps 
constituted one-fourth of the British navy, 
and yet among 35,000 men, there were 
but 45 field officers: while the artillery, 
not exceeding 17,000 men, had, he be- 
lieved, eighty field officers. Hence one 
of the causes of the slow promotion, and 
hence also the frequent necessity of im- 
posing on capiains not field officers, the 
duty of field officers. So slow had been 
the promotion, that there were not then in 
the line 20 captains of the same standing 
with the senior captains of the marines. 
Many of those who were now admirals 
and generals, were not in the service when 
some of the senior captains of marines had 
already distinguished themselves. If this 
(3 C) 
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system operated so severely on the higher 
ranks of officers, how must it be felt by the 
subalterns? But it was not so much the 
feelings of individual classes, as the well 
grounded dissatisfaction of a great and 
meritorious military body, that called for 
consideration. The marine officers felt 
themselves, as it were, superseded in their 
rank. (Hear, hear! from Mr. Yorke.) 
He should explain to the right hon. gen- 
tleman what he meant when he said su- 
perseded in their rank. A regulation 
some years ago had been adopted, ex- 
cluding the marine corps from any gar- 
rison command. The wisdom of this 
regulation he could not see, but the con- 
sequences of it operated rather harshly 
upon this corps; for land were they 
might, they always were compelled to 
give way to the garrison officer, however 
inferior his rank to that of the com- 
mandant of marines; so that this most 
deserving corps had not only the mortifi- 
eation to see the higher situations of its 
own establishments filled by officers, not 
of the corps, but to feel itself in a worse 
situation in point of staff advantages, than 
any other description of force in the Bri- 
tish empire, and at the same time to see 
that it was placed in the degraded situ- 
ation of having neither established rank 
in the line as a corps, nor efficient ‘in- 
dividual rank at their respective head 
quarters.—He had said, that their pro- 
motion was tediously disheartening. He 
would take, for instance, the year of the 
Jubilee, 1810, the number of naval officers 
promoted were as follows, 33 admirals, 
113 captains, 156 commanders, 437 lieu- 
tenants: during the same period there 
had not been promoted, even to brevet 
rank in the marines, more than 37 offi- 
cers ; not two steps had taken place in 
the corps within that period; the ex- 
pence to the public arising from this 
naval promotion amounted to 60,0001, a 
year, while that of the marines did not 
exceed 700/. But it might be said, that 
the marine corps formed part of the navy : 
if it did so, why should so effective a part 
of that navy be the only part excluded 
from the ordinary naval advantages of 
rank and emolument? Did it deserve to 
be so disgracefully distinguished from the 
rest of the navy? And if it did not, 
where was the equity or policy in mak- 
ing men suffer a degradation which they 
were conscious of not deserving? The 
right hon. gentleman had cried “ hear !”” 
Was it not degrading a senior marine offi- 
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cer to subject him in all garrisons to the 
command of any garrison officer, howeye; 
junior to him, and so to subject him, io; 
in compliance with any general rule, by 
by making the corps to which he belong. 
ed the ground of a solitary exception to 
a general military regulation? Another 
hardship was, that the pay captains of 
grand divisions had no allowance for pay. 
ing the several companies of which the 
were in charge, though the saving to the 
public in consequence of the laborious 
duties of those officers, was very consi. 
derable, though every captain of the line 
had an allowance for paying his respec. 
tive company. ‘The serjeants of marines 
when admitted into Greenwich Hospital, 
had no better allowance than that pot. 
sessed by the private of marines, or the 
common sailor, while the serjeant of the 
line in Chelsea Hospital received an in. 
crease of pension in some instances to 
the amount of 2s. 3d. per day, thou 

the marine serjeant had but one shilling, 
The serjeants and soldiers in the line 
were allowed to reckon three for every 


‘two years of service in the East or West 


Indies, for the purpose of claiming an in. 
crease of pay and pension in case of dis. 
charge. That regulation did not extend 
to the marines ; the commissioned officets 
of marines could hold no situation in the 
government or management of either 
Chelsea or Greenwich hospitals, though 
they contributed annually a day’s pay 
and a certain proportion of their prize- 
money, to both those great national in- 
stitutions. It appeared, then, that if the 
marines were compared with the line or 
artillery, they were excluded from the 
staff; they had no adequate proportion 
of field officers, and that the promotion 
was most dishearteningly slow. He should 
propose to remedy these grievances with- 
out delay: the corps should be increased, 
the situation of its commandant improved, 
promotion accelerated—all of which might 
be done without any addition to the pub- 
lic burthens. The number of second liea- 
tenants might be curtailed, and the pay 
and allowances of the drummers now not- 
effective, might also be applied to that 
purpose, as completely to cover the ex 
pence, which could not exceed 5,000) 4 
year; but it was not for him to do mote 
than invite the attention of the House 
and the Admiralty to this subject. He 
said that in the comparison he had made 
between the marines and the navy, he 
wished distinctly to be understood 4 
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not meaning the slightest insinuation that 
the rewards or honours of the British 
navy were at all beyond its merits; far 
from it; it was barely possible for the 
gratitude of the country to keep pace 
with the illustrious claims, the skill and 


valour of the British navy were making 


upon it every hour; all he meant was, 
not that the navy should have less, but 
that the marines should have more. He 
then moved, “That there be laid before 
this House, a Copy of the Memorial of 
the commandants, field officers, and senior 
captains of the Royal Marines, to the 
right honourable the Lords Commissioners 
ef the Admiralty, relative to the situation 
of that corps in 1810:” If this was agreed 
to, it was his intention to move for “A 
copy of the Letters of colonels Desbrowe 
and Trench, as to the appointments and 
rank in the said corps, addressed to the 
Board of Admiralty in the year 1810.” 
Mr. Yorke said, that, as to the latter 
motion, he was convinced that the House 
would not require a private letter te be 
produced.. As the object of moving for 
the other paper was declared to be in 
order to ground an Address to the Prince 
Regent upon, be thought it necessary to 
make a few observations upon the case 
which the hon. gentleman had submitted 
tothem. He perfectly agreed with every 
thing that had been said about the merits 
of the corps, but as they were well known 
to the House and to the empire at large, 
he did not think it necessary to say much 
upon that point. The House were always 
slow in interfering with matters of pure 
military regulation and detail; and unless 
they were convinced that the executive 
had neglected its duty, they seldom or 
never interfered in these points. Now, 
he would ask, what could be a matter of 
purely military detail, more than the rank 
which marine officers should have upon 
garrison duty ? It must be recollected by 
the House, that there was no complaint of 
any of the old regulations for the marine 
corps having been departed from, but that 
it was merely a wish of the hon. gentle- 
Man to substitute some others in their 
place. The reason why they had not the 
same rank in garrisons, was, that they 
were seldom or never called upon to do 
garrison duty. If they were called upon 
to do garrison duty with other corps, there 
was no doubt. but that their officers would 
take rank according to the date of their 
Commissions ; but the fact was, that while 
they were on shore, all that. was required 
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of them was to remain orderly in their 
barracks, and therefore no question of 
rank arose. Out of the whole number of 
35,000 marines, 25,000 were generally on 
board ships, where, from the very mature 
of the service, they must necessarily be 
under the command of the captain of the 
ship. It would be recollected, however, 
that no officer higher than a captain of 
marines could be called upon to serve om 
board a ship; and therefore when they 
arrived at the rank of field officers, they 
had little or no duties to do, and they 
lived in a sort of retirement from the ser- 
vice. From the difference of the services 
they were called upon to perform, there 
was little analogy between the situation 
of officers of marines, and officers either 
in the line or the artillery. Keeping these 
general points in view, he would also ob- 
serve, that the system now acted upon in 
the marine service, was that which ‘sad 


| always subsisted. The active services of 


the marines as a body, were always per- 
formed under the orders and superin- 
tendance of the sea captain, or admiral of 
the fleet. Even when the marines were 


| occasionally landed in boats, for the pur- 


pose of attacking any place, they were 
under the command of an officer of the 
navy. This, of course, prevented them 
from having the same number of field offi- 
cers as were possessed by other corps; but 
if any occasion occurred when they were 
landed, and acted in battalion, then they 
acted under their own field officers. There 
was at present a battalion of marines in 
actual service in Portugal, which was com- 
manded by its own officers, and had proved 
extremely effective and useful. The hon. 
gentleman had founded his complaint 
chiefly on the small number of staff offi- 
cers which belonged to the marine corps, 
and the inferior amount of their emolu- 
ments, when compared with those of other 
branches of the naval and military ser- 
vice. Now,.as to these points, he would 
beg leave te observe, that the whole sub- 
ject. was taken into the consideration of 
government only three years ago, and a 
very material addition was then made te 
the emoluments enjoyed by the superior 
officers of the marines. He was quite 
persuaded that the greater part of these 
officers were at present extremely satisfied 
with their situation, as compared with that 
of other branches of the service ; and as 
this improvement of their general situation 
and prospects had taken place so lately as 
1809, he was convinced that there was ne 
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necessity for again recommending that 
subject to the attention of the Prince Re- 
gent, or of the House.—The right hon. 
gentleman here entered into a comparison 
between the pay and-emolument of the 
colonels, commandants, and majors of ma- 
rines, and those of officers of similar rank 
in the army, from which, upon the whole, 
he inferred that the inequality of the emo- 
luments was trifling, if any, and not greater 
than what was occasioned by the diver- 
sity of service. The hon. gentleman had 
complained of the slowness of promotion 
in the marine service, and that so very 
few officers reached the rank of command- 
ants. But similar complaints were equally 
applicable to promotions in the army; 
for how few colonels in the army were 
there, comparatively speaking, who could 
be promoted to the command of regi- 
ments? Besides, during war, the propor- 
tion of marings on shore was extremely 
small, when compared with those who 
were on shipboard, and these entitled to 
all the advantages which belonged to the 
naval service, such as the chance of prize 
money, &c.; advantages which inferior 
officers in the army did not possess. Were 
there even, therefore, some inequality in 
the pay of these respective branches of 
service, he saw no reason for chaffering as 
the hon. gentleman had done, about a few 
shillings or pounds, more or less. But the 
divisions of marines which were on shore, 
and which never amounted to more than 
10,000 men out of their whole number, 
were undoubtedly sufficiently supplied 
with staff officers. Every division con- 
sisting of 1,000 men had generally a co- 
Jonel commandant, and four majors; so 
that, in this respect, he really never heard 
a matter of complaint which was less enti- 
tled to the consideration of the House. 
The service of the artillery, with which 
that of the marines had been compared, 
without meaning at all to depreciate the 
latter, was one of more responsibility, and 
of a more arduous nature, and which ne- 
cessarily required a greater number of 
officers of rank; the great body of ma- 
rines being, as he had often stated, under 
the orders and directions of naval captains. 
As to the slowness of promotion on the 
part of marine officers, he believed, that if 
the hon. gentleman compared it with what 
necessarily took place in the promotion of 
inferior officers in the army and navy, 
there would appear little or no ground of 
compiaint.—With regard to Greenwich 
hospital, the marines contributed the. same 
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as the seamen to that establishment, and 
enjoyed from it the same advantages, with 
this single exception, that the superior 
officers of that national establishment were 
generally chosen from the navy ; but this 
in itself was such a trifle, (there being 
only four or five situations of the descrip. 
tion alluded to,) as hardly to deserve the 
attention of the House.—The hon. gentle. 
man had also complained that marines, 
serving in the East and West Indies, were 
not entitled to the advantage possessed by 
soldiers serving in those parts, of having 
every two years counted for three, in the 
computation of their pensions. But surely 
the hon. gentleman must be aware, that 
the marines remaining generally on board 
their ships, where they were much less 
exposed to the dangers of the climate, and 
which was always, in those latitudes, the 
most healthy situation in which they could 
be placed. On board ships their officers 
were besides entitled to the same allow. 
ance as naval officers, and came in for 
their due proportion of prize money, 
Upon the whole, he believed that the 
marine service was one of the most eligible 
of the various branches of our military 
establishments; and he thought the House 
would agree with him in thinking, that no 
sufficient ground had been laid for the 
Address which was now proposed. 

Sir Edward Buller declared, that he 
never heard it insinuated that the Marine 
Corps had any peculiar ground of com- 
plaint. ; 

Mr. Grenfell said, that might be s0; 
but still his hon. friend, as an individual, 
might be convinced they had ground of 
complaint. If that were so, he hoped he 
would persevere in his motion, and would 
not suffer the door to be shut on the pre 
sent discussion. _ 

Mr. Robinson declared that to any 
idea which the hon. member might enter- 
tain as to prejudices existing in the Admi- 
ralty Board, either against the hon. gen- 
tleman, or any measure recommended by 
him, such an idea was wholly unfounded. 

Mr. Hutchinson replied, declaring that 
he had felt himself impelled by an imperi- 
ous duty to call the attention of the Ad- 
miralty to the degraded military state of 
the Marine Corps, and to the supercession 
in rank of the officers of that corps, by 
which they were not allowed to share in 
the garrison duty, which, he conceived, 
was a great slur on the corps. It was no 
answer to tell him that the officers in this 
corps did not purchase their commissions 
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The artillery officers did not purchase 
their commissions; and in the army 
many of the officers did not purchase their 
commissions. ‘The Artillery service was 
as 17 to $1, in comparison with that of the 
corps of Marines; and there were not 
twenty captains in the whole army with 
nearly the same length of service, as the 
marine captains. The statement of the 
first lord of the Admiralty, which the 
House had just heard, would be received 
with surprise, not to say with indignation; 
and the right hon. gentleman would shortly 
find that there were things connected with 
the corps of Royal Marines which were 
at this moment well worthy of his most 
serious and anxious attention. He had 
called the attention of the House to a 
grave case. He knew he was correct in 
saying that there were feelings in the 
corps of Marines which now required to 
be attended to. In submitting this ques- 
tion to the House, he had only discharged 
an imperious public duty. 

The question was then put on Mr. 
Hutchinson’s first motion, which was ne- 
gatived without a division ; and the second 
he agreed to withdraw. 


TRANSPORTATION TO NEWSouTH WALES. | 
Sir S. Romilly, in rising to make his mo- 


tion for a committee to inquire into the 
state of punishment by transportation to 
New South Wales, said, that as it was not 
likely it would meet with any opposition, he 
should not trouble the House with many 


words on the subject. All-he felt anxious 
for was, that the House should receive the 
necessary information, not only as to the 
effect, but as to the nature of the punish- 
ment of transportation to New South 
Wales. It was extremely important that 
the House should be informed on both 
of those points. We who were every day 
adding to our penal code, must feel it of 
extreme importance that both the nature 
and effect of such a punishment as this 
should be known, not only to those who 
made the laws, but to those who admi- 
nistered the punishment annexed to the 
violation of them. Many of our magis- 
trates were quite uninformed, not only as 
tothe nature and extent of this punishment, 
but also as to the effects produced by the 
infliction of it. There were many offences 
of a very slight nature, when compared 
with others, to which this punishment was 
annexed and inflicted. It behoved the 
House, therefore, to be better acquainted 
on this subject than they at present were. 
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—The object of his motion was not to 
impute suspicion or censure to any class 
of persons. But when he considered that 
the House was in possession of so little 
information respecting the colony of New 
South Wales, and that the information 
which existed, and was to be found in the 
works of Mr. Collins and Mr. Mason, 
could not be said to come before the House 
in an authentic form, he felt strongly that 
no serious objection could be urged against 
his motion. The practice of transporting 
to Botany Bay had now prevailed since 
1792: it was in every respect different 
from the former system of transportation 
to the American colonies; and, as a new 
experiment, deserved the fullest enquiry. 
He moved, therefore, « That a Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the manner in 
which sentences of transportation have 
been executed, and into the effects which 
have been produced by that mode of pu- 
nishment.” 

After a short conversation the question 
was put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 13. 


Mr. Wuirsreap’s Motion ror Cor- 
RESPONDENCE RELATING TO AMERICA.] 
Mr. Whitbread, in rising to make the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, for an 
Address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that the correspondence which had pass- 
ed between the government of this coun- 
try and that of the United States should 
be laid before parliament, said, he might 
be perhaps allowed to indulge in a senti- 
ment of regret, that on a ‘subject so im- 
portant as a question concerning the situ- 
ation of this country with respect to Ame- 
rica, so few members should be present. 
He would, nevertheless, bring it forward, 
as, whatever might be the feelings of 
others on the subject, their conduct should 
have no effect upon him, convinced as he 
was, that, in submitting that motion to the 
House, with which it was: his intention to 
conclude (and which was merely a motion 
for information), it was advisable that no 
delay should occur,—that nota single day 
should be lost. All parties, both in this 
country and in America, had professed to 
deprecate a war between the two countries, 
and all parties had acknowledged that 
such an event was but too probable. The 
government of America and the govern- 
ment of this country, from the beginning 
of the commercial and the diplomatic con» 
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test in which the two countries were en- 
gaged, had uniformly professed to be ac- 
tuated by the most friendly and concili- 
atery dispositions; but it had unfortu- 
nately so turned out, that, professing such 
feelings, the breach between America 
and England had been widened from 
day to day, till at length it appeared 
from the message of the President of 
the United States to Congress, that war 
between the two countries would be the 
inevitable consequence of a perseverance 
in that system on the part of England, 
which had been acted upon for the 
last five years. That information which 
it was his intention to call for this night 
was already before the whole world, with 
the exception of the two Houses of Par- 
liament in this country. It was before 
the people of England, of France and of 
America ; it was before every person who 
could read a newspaper, but it had not 
yet been given to the British parliament 
for their information and consideration. 
One would be glad to know why the right 
hon. gentleman had near the close of the last 
session withheld the papers which he (Mr. 
W.) solicited, and why, with the addi- 
tional documents on the subject, they 
were still, as he understood, to be refused 
tohim and the House? Motions of this 
description were by no means unfrequent. 
When the conduct of government on 
former occasions had furnished grounds 
for jealousies, and for suspiciens that the 
business of the state was not well con- 
ducted, as had been the case with respect 
to the operations in the peninsula, and 
those of the expedition to Walcheren, and 
in various other instances, information, 
when asked for, had at times been given, 
and at times refused. When it was re- 
fused, it had been stated as a ground for 
such refusal, that the production of the 
papers called for would disclose secrets 
which could not be made public with 
safety; that the granting of the required 
information would in some respect or other, 
be dangerous, and calculated to produce 
inconvenience. Sonietimes information 
had been refused, on the ground that 
it might injure or impede pending nego- 
ciations; and it had been stated that fo- 
reign governments complained of their 
correspondence being published, and were 
more reserved than they would otherwise 
be, from an apprehension that their let- 
ters might be laid before the two Houses 
of Parliament of Great Britain. In this 
case, he wished to know what grounds 
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could be found to justify a refusal of the 
papers called for ? No plea of the nature 
of any of those which he had enumerated 
could be urged in the present case. The 
information, for which he called, had 
already been disclosed to the whole world, 
He would ask for nothing’ which was not 
then on the table of that House, in the 
two books before him, which had been 
published by order of the American Con. 
gress. From reading these he saw great 
reason to blame the conduct of those who 
had conducted the negociation pending 
between this country and America; but 
he was not able to make a charge against 
the parties concerned in them, because 
the papers he called for were not before 
parliament, and the House as a House of 
Parliament were ignorant of the existence 
of the publications he had alluded to; 
and it seemed that it was still intended to 
keep from them that information he felt it 
his duty tocall for. It had been stated by 
a right hon. gentleman (and wisely stated) 
that this country, actuated by a sincere 
desire to conciliate America, could bear 
more from her than from any other power. 
If this were wisely said in the first instance, 
surely it must follow, that it would be wise 
toact with a greater disposition to con- 
ciliate the government of America, than to 
conciliate the more ancient governmentsby 
exhibiting towards that country the strict, 
est and most punctilious attention to de- 
corum; The reasons which recommended 
such a line of policy were obvious ; but, 
so far from such a principle having been 
acted upon by his Majesty’s government, 
their conduct had been marked (as he 
could show from the papers he required) 
by the greatest inattention to the Amer 
rican envoy, by neglect, amounting to 
little less than diplomatie incivility, while 
the conduct of our ministers in America, 
since the recall of Mr. Erskine, had been 
in a corresponding degree inconciliatory, 
But all the means of showing this were to 
be refused him; and he was the more 
surprized at this refusal in the present case, 
as the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Canning), 
who was the colleague of the right hon 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
the time the Orders in Council—those 
‘ celebrated’ or‘ famous’ Orders in Council 
(they might take which term_ they 
pleased), were framed, though not in the 
habit of voting with him (Mr. Whithresd 
or with that side of the House on whic 

he usually sat, had never refused papers 
called for, when it was proved that they 
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had been previously printed by order of 
the American government. ‘That right 
hon. gentleman presumed then, as he (Mr. 
W.) presumed now, that it would be,to in- 
sult that House, to refuse that information 
which was before every body else, and 
therefore never gave opposition to such a 
motion. The papers before the House at 

resent came down to the end of Mr. 
Erskine’s mission. To that gentleman had 
succeeded as ambassador to America Mr. 
Jackson, who had not carried on the nego- 
cjations between the two countries in such 
a manner as to conciliate America. So 
far from it, after he had been there a short 
time an open rupture broke out, and the 
recall of that minister was the conse- 
quence. He would not now move for the 
correspondence betweeen Mr. Jack son and 
the American government, as that business 
was gone by, and he had no wish to revive 
it, as to recall it to the memory of the 
world could do no good. To Mr. Jack- 
son, after a long interval, succeeded Mr. 
Foster. The mission of Mr. Foster had 
commenced inauspiciously, and in prese- 
cuting it, he had not given things an aus- 
picious turn; and it had at length termi- 
nated most unfortunately for both coun- 
tries. He felt himself compelled to say 
that neither the instructions nor the con- 
duct of Mr. Foster bore the appearance 
or had the effect long desired ; that of 
conciliating Americas There was another 
correspondence of which he had to speak, 
he meant the correspondence between the 
marquis of Wellesley and Mr. Pinckney. 
That correspondence had commenced in 
January 1809, and terminated in February 
last year,on Mr. Pinckney’s quitting the 
country. Of Mr. Pinckney he hardly 
need say any thing; he was a man of 
sound sense and strict integrity, and had 
uniformly appeared to be actuated by a 
sincere desire to conciliate the govern- 
ment of this country. Without losing 
tight of those interests which were in- 
trusted to him by his country, he had 
always approached ministers with due 
diplomatic deference, and with the pro- 
per feelings of an enlightened states- 
man. Firm to his purpose, yet con- 
ciliating in his manner, a want of punc- 
tuality and attention was in no instance to 
be charged to him; and the mode in 
which he had endeavoured to accomplish 
the object of his mission was in every re- 
spect entitled to commendation. But he 
was very much afraid that Mr. Pinckney 
had not been treated with the same punc- 
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tilious respect which had marked the de- 
portment of that gentleman towards the 
English ministers. At the time the cor- 
respondence between the marquis Wel- 
lesley and Mr. Pinckney commenced, it 
was known that there was a great soreness 
in America, in consequence of what had 
occurred in the course of the mission of 
Mr. Jackson. The first letter which Mr. 
Pinckney had occasion to write to lord 
Wellesley, was with a reference to the oc- 
currences alluded to. On the subject of 
the pending negociations, it was known 
there was a remarkable sensibility in Ame- 
rica as tothe parties by whom they were 
to be conducted. After the termination of 
Mr. Erskine’s mission, and the unfortunate 
(as it proved) substitution of Mr. Jackson, 
itmight have been hoped that the English 
government would therefore have been 
particularly careful that no want of de- 
corum should give a new offence. What 
was the conduct of ministers? Why on 
the 2d January, 1809, Mr. Pinckney 
wrote on the subject of appointing a new 
minister to America, and to this letter no 
answer was given by the English govern- 
ment tij] the 14th March. Upwards of 
two months of precious time was thus 
wasted. On this subject Mr. Pinckney, 
in his dispatches to “his government, had 
only observed—“ I was prepared to ex- 
pect some delay, but I did not expect a 
delay like this.” Lord Wellesley gave an 
answer on this subject on the 14th March. 
On the 15th, Mr. Pinckney wrote again 
to lord Wellesley on the subject of the 
English system of blockade, a subject most 
interesting to America. After waiting | 
more than a fortnight, an answer was re- 
turned to this letter on the 2d of the follow- 
ing month. On the 30th of April, he (Mr. 
Pinckney) wrote again on the subject of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, but to this 
letter he received no answer. On the $d 
of May, Mr. Pinckney wrote to lord Wel- 
lesley, complaining of the practice of 
forging ships’ papers in London, and of 
making an epen traffic of them. A traffic 
more infamous and more dishonourable 
could not exist, and consequently a 
more serious and more severe charge 
could not be made against. any govern- 
ment. Yet notwithstanding all this, 
to Mr. Pinckney’s communication on 
the subject no answer was returned. 
On the 23d of June, Mr. Pinckney wrote 
again, referring to his letter of the 30th of 
April on the subject of the Berlin and 
Milan decrees, to which no answer had 
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been returned, To this letter no answer 
was given. On the 7th of July, Mr. 
Pinckney wrote again on the subject of 
the delay in appointing a minister. To 
this letter no official answer was returned. 
A personal communication as it was called, 
(a private note) assuring him that a minis- 
ter should be appointed immediately, was 
all the notice taken of it. On the 8th of 
August, Mr. Pinckney wrote again, refer- 
ring to his (Mr. P.’s) letters cf the 30th 
of April and 23d of June, on the subject of 
the Beriin and Milan decrees, requesting 
an answer, but to this letter also no an- 
swer was returned. On the 23d July he 
wrote again, and again no answer was re- 
turned. On the 25th August he wrote 
again on the subject of the revocation of 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, and demand- 
ing an answer. To this letter an answer 
was returned on the 3lIst of the same 
month. On the 15th September he 
wrote again to lord Wellesley, on the sub- 
ject of the blockade of Elsineur by sir J. 
Saumarez, and on the circumstance of 
four American seamen having been im- 
pressed out of the Viola. On Dec. 6, he 
received an answer to this letter, as far as 
it related to the blockade, but saying no- 
thing on the subject of the American sea- 
men. With respechto them nothing ap- 


peared to have beendone by government, 
but they were afterwards released by 
order of the Admiralty. Nothing had 
ever excited his surprise so much as the 
conduct of ministers at this period of the 


negociation. It was known to the whole 
world that one of the most nice and dif- 
ficult points to be adjusted between Great 
Britain and America, was that relating to 
the seizure of American seamen. Surely 
then, when an opportunity offered of 
doing that which America wished, and 
which ministers admitted to be no more 
than justice, it might have been expected 
that they would eagerly embrace it with a 
view of conciliating America. ‘This might 
surely have been expected from a minister, 
who knew how fatal to this country a 
rupture with America must prove. This, 
however, was not done, though, by the 
bye, Mr. Pinckney was apprised of the 
circumstance of the American claims being 
admitted to be just, yet, instead of eagerly 
embracing such an opportunity to con- 
ciliate, an answer was coldly and reluc- 
tantly wrung forth, not from the noble se- 
cretary of state for the foreign department, 
—not by letter from him—but practically 
by the discharge of these men by sir William 
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Scott, in the high court of Admiralty; 
thereby acknowledging the right and jus. 
tice of the claim urged on the part of 
America. This was the conciliation of 
the noble secretary—that he permitted the 
sentence of a court of justice to give a 
practical answer to a foreign minister, 
whom he would not take the trouble of 
putting pen to paper to satisfy on so ip. 
teresting q point! On the 2ist day of 
September, Mr. Pinckney wrote again, 
referring to his letters of the 30th April, 
3d June, and sth August, on the subject 
of the Berlin and Milan decrees, and 
asking an answer. To this no satisfacto 

answer was given. Letters dated De. 
cember 8th-and December 10th were 
written, and these leading to no satis. 
factory result; Mr. Pinckney demanded 
his audience of leave. A passage in the 
speech of the Prince Regent to parliament, 
which appeared at a period not very re. 
mote from that last alluded to, on the 
subject of America, raised new hopes of 
an amicable termination of the pending 
negociations. The paragraph, though in 
itself very equivocal, merely stating that 
discussions were going on, and that every 
disposition existed to conciliate America, 
consistently with the honour and interests 
of this country, excited considerable ex- 
pectations that the negociation was pro 
ceeding in a way from which there was 
every reason to hope the issue would be 
favourable. Nosuchthing. At that time 
Mr. Pinckney had demanded his audience 
of leave, and the negociations in America 
were at an end. The negociations had 
at that period terminated, and they were 
resumed, and not continued, when Mr. 
Foster was sent from this country. After 
this, little appeared to have been done to- 
wards effecting the important object which 
both governments professed to have in 
view, from the correspondence between 
Mr. Foster and the American government, 
which was then on the table before him. 
It had been hoped when Mr. Foster was 
sent out, that he had new instructions, 
but on his arrival in America, it was found 
that he only went to offer what had been 
previously rejected, and to restate what 
had often before been stated in vain; and 
thus his mission was only productive 

disappointment. He (Mr. Whitbread) 
purposely abstained from a discussion of 
the policy of the Orders of Council. 
Whether they were good or bad, and 
whether the Berlin and Milan decrees 
were or were not repealed, were question 
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which would ina few days be brought 
before that House by an honourable friend 
of his, when he hoped an attendance more 
proportioned to the importance of the sub- 
ject would be given. He would confine 
himself to asking for that which was ne- 
cessary to the House, preparatory to their 
entering into the subject which his hon. 
friend would bring forward. He only 
called for that which was necessary to a 
decision, which (as he thought), must soon 
be formed on ministers, who, (in his opi- 
nion), had brought this country to the 
verge of a war with America. The last 
letter which had passed between Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Munroe, which had been 
published, was dated October $1, 1811, 
and he begged to be understood to ask for 
nothing which had not been printed. The 
message of the President was sent to Con- 
gress on the 5th of November following, 
and on the 10th, a committee on foreign 
relations made a report of an unfavourable 
nature for this country, and there was no 
doubt but it was the feeling of America, that 
the mission of Mr. Foster had been totally 
ineffectual, and was in point of fact termi- 
nated. Under these circumstances his 
humble motion would only call for what 
had here already been made public. He 
was sorry to say it, but the correspondence 
between the two governments was so 
voluminous, and the novelty was so com- 
pletely worn off, that to those who were 
most deeply interested in the question of 
peace or war between the two countries, 
it must be very tiresome to read, and in 
consequence of that, he was afraid but few 
gave to it the attention it merited. He 
did not mean to throw any reflection on 
the talents of the correspondents on either 
side, as when a correspondence had been 
carried on for years on the same subject, 
it was totally impossible to make it other- 
wise than palling. On the important 
question of peace or war with America, 
the House was not called upon to decide 
that night ; he only called upon them to 
demand that information which could 
alone enable them to decide on that great 
question. They could not properly decide 
on it without having the papers for which 
he called in a technical shape to refer to on 
their table. However little might be felt 
on this subject in that House, out of doors 
its importance was well known, and no 
small interest was taken even in the suc- 
cess of the motion he was about to make. 
Whether England had acted unjustly to- 
Wards America, or whether America had 
(VOL, XXI.) 
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acted unjustly towards England ; whether 
the blame ought '!to be thrown upow 
France or upon Rsotand, or upon America, 
he did not call upon them to” decide. 
Whatever was really the case, and whe~ 
ther the Ordersin Council were wise or un- 
wise; whether they had been acted up to, 
or whether to act up to them had been 
found impracticable, were things which he 
would not call in question; but of this, he 
believed nobody could doubt, that great 
commercial distress had been experienced, 
and that if the market of America were to 
be thrown open to us, it would be felt to 
be a great and signal blessing. War with 
America, it was equally obvious, would be 
a great evil: and war once commenced, 
no man could tell what might follow. It was 
an easy thing to talk and write of putting 
down America, of inflicting chastisement, 
&c. as if it was in the power of England 
to annihilate her: we might talk this well, 
but we could not put Americadown. She 
was there where we had placed her; it 
was not in the power of England to anni- 
hilate her, and it was therefore the interest 
of England to be her friend.—He was not 
certain that the time was not gone by for 
conciliating America, and had he spoke 
eight and forty hours sooner, he might 
have been inclined to have pronounced it 
altogether past. He had had fears that 
the Constitution frigate, which sailed from 
France on the 9th of the last month, had 
carried that with her which might prove 
fatal to this country. Within the last 24 
hours new arrivals had partly dispelled 
such apprehensions. The act spoken of 
as likely to pass, admitting English manu- 
factures which had been purchased bond 
fide before Feb. 1, 1811, had given the peo- 
ple of this country great hopes of relief, as 
it was felt that acting on the false swear- 
ing system noticed by Mr. Pinckney, al- 
most any quantity of goods might be 
sworn into America. The joy, however, 
expressed at this prospect of an opening 
market, sufficiently proved how great a 
blessing such a change would be consi- 
dered, as that which the revocation of the 
Orders in Council would occasion. The 
Orders in Council had disappointed those 
by whom they were framed ; from our priti- 
cipal manufacturing towns—from almost 
every quarter there were the loudest com- 
plaints against them, and there was hardly 
a merchant to be found, who was not 
thoroughly persuaded of their mischievous 
tendency. On this question, however, he 
did not call upon the House to decide, but 
(3 D) 
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he called upon them over and over again 
to put themselves in possession of that in- 
formation which he had endeavoured to 
shew was so necessary. He could not but 
admit that with him America was ex- 
tremely popular. He looked back to that 
contest in which she had been engaged 
with this country, with reverence and ad- 
miration for America. That contest had 
terminated as all such contests should ter- 
minate. He felt no jealousy of the pros- 
perity of America, convinced as he was, 
that with proper management here, the 
more she flourished, the more would this 
country flourish; and thatonthe other hand, 
from the flourishing condition of Great 
Britain, America would derive a fresh im- 
pulse and additional vigour. He had seen 
nothing after all that had been said that 
could be looked upon as injustice to this 
country on the part of America. He 
had heard a very great outcry against her 
injustice, but he had seen none of it. He had 
heard it trumpeted forth long ago, that 
America was engaged in secret hostility 
against this country, but he did not believe 
it. He believed that America, placed in 
the extraordinary situation in which she 
had stood, that of the only neutral in the 
world, had done as every other power 
would, and endeavoured to avail herself of 
all the advantages of her situation. He 
thought that England had_ been unjust to 
America, and had required that of her 
which it was impossible she could achieve, 
He thought France had acted unjustly to 
her, and required that of her which it was 
impossible she could achieve. Placed in 
this situation, she endeavoured as long as 
she could, to preserve her independence 
by defensive operations. The Non-Im- 
portation Act had therefore been enacted, 
and afterwards the Non-Intercourse Act. 
In the measures: she had adopted, it did 
not appear to him that there was partiality 
towards France or injustice toward Eng- 
land; but he thought the government of 
France had been wise enough to recede 
from their measures, and thus gained ‘ad- 
vantages which we denied ourselves. The 
news which had so recently arrived from 
America, made it more important than 
ever, for the House thoroughly to consider 
this subject. The Bill spoken of as likely 
to pass, would, he thought, if passed, be 
calculated to give umbrage to France, and 
it was the duty of the English govern- 
ment, to endeavour, by conciliation, to 
avail themselves of any difference that 
might arise between America and France. 





Mr. Whitbread’s Motion [7 
He did not know that any thing that he 
could say in addition to what ‘he had offer. 
ed, would be likely to influence the House 
more than what he had already advanced, 
he should therefore conclude, and whatever 
might be the fate of his motion, he should 
fe f the satisfaction which had consoled 
him on other occasions, however he had 
failed of gaining the object he had in view, 
he meant that satisfaction which arose 
from a conscientiousness of having dis. 
charged his duty. He concluded by 
moving, “That an humble Address be 
presented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that there be laid before 
this House, copies of all correspondence 
which may have taken place between his 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and the ministers or 
Chargés d’ Affaires of the United States of 
America, resident in England, from the Ist 
of January, 1810, to the latest period ; also 
of all documents referred to in the said 
correspondence, together with copies of all 
correspondence between Mr. Foster and 
Mr. Monroe, with the documents referred 
to therein.” 

Mr. Stephen expressed his satisfaction 
at having heard from the hon. gentleman, 
that he had no intention of going into the 
justice or policy of the Orders in Council, 
since the subject would soon come ina 
separate shape before the House, when it 
might be discussed with so much more ad- 
vantage. But while this relieved him from 
the necessity of entering into the question 
of justice and policy, which he was fully 
prepared todo, he could not but regret, that 
without arguing the subject, the hon. gen- 
tleman had jumped to a conclusion—that 
he had dealt in generalities, and said, that 
the conduct of this country towards Ame- 
rica was wrong. By this proceeding of 
the hon. gentleman, he was placed ina 
very unpleasant dilemma. He could not 
enter fully into the conduct of the Ameti- 
cans, without occasioning a discussion 
which it was far from his wish to produce; 
and yet he would assert, in general, that 
instead of there having been any injustice 
in the conduct of this country towards 
America, we had the strongest case 
against her that ever one nation had 
against another: but he would not appeal 
to the evidence which he had_ brought 
with him, and he trusted he should be de- 
livered from ever engaging in so unplea 
sant a dispute. At present, he would 
only say in genera‘, that there never wa 
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a more unfounded position, than that 
Great Britain had been unjust towards 
_ America, or wanting in a spirit of conci- 
jiation. On.the contrary, nothing but the 
utmost aversion to a quarrel with America 
could have enabled this country to have 
borne so much. So far from having done 
any thing to provoke a rupture with Ame- 
rica, the strongest, most persevering, and 
almost even humiliating means, had been 
employed to avoid it. He would forbear 
entering now into that topic, more parti- 
cularly because he thought the question 
was not whether we should go to war 
with America, but whether America 
‘would go to war with us. (Hear, hear.) 
He saw no good that could result from a 
premature agitation in that House of the 
differences between the two countries; 
but, on the contrary, was satisfied that it 
might be attended with a great deal of 
inconvenience and mischief, If, however, 
he should be forced into a discussion of 
the justice and policy of the Orders in 
Council, he would follow the hon. gentle- 
man through the latter branches of them, 
ashe had done through the former ; and 
had no doubt but he could prove what he 
now asserted,—that they were neither 
unjust nor impolitic. The hon. gentleman 
had asserted that even those who had 
framed the Orders had been disappointed 
in their expectations of the effect which 
would be produced by them. In this asser- 
tion the hon. gentleman would find him- 
self much mistaken. He denied also that 
there was any evidence of the mercantile 
interest in general, considering the Orders 
in Council as injurious to trade. If they 
did, they must have forgot the prostrate 
state of our commerce previous to the 
issuing of the Orders in Council; and its 
prosperous condition since that time : the 
whole forming the strongest body of evi- 
dence that ever appeared on such a sub- 
ject. 

With respect to what the hon. gentle- 
man had said about the annihilation of 
America, he would ask him when or where 
he had heard a wish expressed, that Ame- 
rica should be annihilated? For his part 
he had never heard any wish expressed 
with regard to the dispute with America 
but one, and that was, that a war with 
that country ought to be avoided, if it 
could be done without that utter ruin to 
the maritime rights and commerce of 
Great Britain which must be the conse- 


quence of yielding to the arrogant preten- 
sions of France. Ss, hear !) When 
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the possible annihilation of America in 
the event of a war was contemplated, it 
was only from an idea of the resistance 
that in such an event the Americans 
would be likely to make to the measures 
of their own government. He was how- 
ever far from thinking with the hon, gen- 
tleman that the more America flourished 
the more Great Britain must necessarily 
flourish, When the hon. gentleman talked 
of adopting a proper line of conduct with 
regard to America, he well understood 
what was meant by that; it meant, that 
we were to allow her to take up the whole 
carrying trade; nay, even the whole 
coasting trade of France; that we ought 
to consent to her carrying on the whole 
commerce of our enemy without interrup- 
tion. That was the amount of the propo- 
sition ; and what was more extraordinary, 
the hon. gentleman asserted, that all this 
would be for the benefit of our commerce! 
This, he confessed, appeared to him a 
paradox, of which he should be glad to 
hear an explanation. 

The moral effects of the system esta- 
blished by the Orders in Council, had 
also been, the subject of animadversion : 
but the hon. gentleman was mistaken 
there as well as in his other positions. 
He (Mr. S.) denied that they were the 
source of these moral effects, and did not 
see what good end it could answer to 
advert to the subject. No man could 
more deplore whatever moral deprayity 
might be the effect of the measures pur- 
sued by .our enemy: but the fault lay 
with the enemy, and not with this country. 
When the hon. gentleman spoke of frauds 
and perjuries, he ought to have stated 
where these chiefly prevailed. They 
took place principally in the intercourse 
with the north of Europe in the Baltic 
trade, where the Orders of Council had 
now no operation. , The orders of May, 
June, and January, had confined the 
previous orders to the countries immedi- 
ately subject to the controul of France, 
though the continental system, as it was 
called, had been extended, as far as de- 
pended upon the influence of the French 
government, to Prussia, Denmark, and 
Sweden. If, then, these frauds and _per- 
juries were most prevalent in the Baltic 
trade, let not the hon. gentleman sound 
the alarm that they arose from the Orders 
in Council, when in fact they. were chiefly 
practised on a theatre where the Orders in 
Council had now no operation. It was im- 
possible for the hon. gentleman to depre- 
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cate a war with America more than he 
did; but he had only to say that it was 
not a question for their determination. 
Jt was for America to decide the point 
—she had fallen upon a new system, 
and made new and unheard of pretensions ; 
and he was astonished to hear it said that 
America had evinced no partiality for 
France. France, it was well known, had 
made large pretensions on the subject of 
maritime rights, and in these she had been 
followed by America. She had asked 
more than the hon. gentleman himself had 
ever asked for her before. In conclusion 
he stated, that war with America would 
be avoided by the British government, 
unless they found themselves in a situa- 
tion in which it could not be avoided—he 
would not say without risking our great- 
mess—he would not say without risking 
our honour—he would not say without 
risking even our security—but he would 
say without risking our very existence as 
a nation. 

Mr. Curwen had not heard one argu- 
ment against the motion of his hon. friend, 
except the -one which went to state that 
the House was not the fit place for dis- 
cussing the differences between the two 
governments. He deprecated the idea 
which seemed every day to be gaining 
ground, that it was necessary for the well 
being of the country, to shut out informa- 
tion from parliament on subjects of the 
greatest importance to the existence of 
the country. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had not justified the conduct of the 
‘British government towards America, as 
reprobated by his hon. friend. Was the 
conduct complained of, such as ought to 
be pursued, and tolerated against the mi- 
nister of an independent nation? Was 
there a single individual in this country 
(supposing America had treated the British 
minister in a similar *manner), who would 
not have held up his hand in favour of 
war ; and had not America great reasons 
for complaining of the arrogant and inso- 
dent manner in which her minister was re- 
ceived? He should have conceived under 
all the circumstances, it would have been 
impossible for ministers to deny the pa- 
pers. . The state of things called upon 
them, in his opinion, to review and retrace 
their steps in the course of the discus- 
sions. ith respect to what had -been 
stated ‘about the Orders in Council; He 
thought the’hon.* gentleman might have 
retracted his opinion on the effect of'those 
orders, the more so, as a great statesman 
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who had once given his opinion in favour 
of the Orders in Council (Mr. Canning) 
shad so done. The principle of the mea. 
sure was founded on injustice, and it 
would be well for ministers to consider 
the state of the country, when they ‘re. 
solved to persevere in those Orders. He 
had the greatest satisfaction, however, in 
the prospect that with whatever pertina- 
city the commencers of this system per. 
severed in it, they would not be long 
enough in their places to carry it much 
farther. He said this not from any per. 
sonal dislike to the right hon. gentleman 
opposite, but purely from a conviction 
that his measures would be ruinous to the 
country. A change of men, without a 
change of sentiments and policy, would 
have no effect. He would much rather 
there was.no change, if it was to be the 
case. If the country was doomed to 
perish, better would it be to perish with 
the ministers who had brought us into the 
mischief. There certainly was a lamenta- 
ble supineness among public men at the 
present moment. It might not be very 
agreeable to say it, but it was nevertheless 
true thatthey evinced in general too much 
attention to their own interests, and too 
little to those of the country. — Great 
Britain did appear to him to be beset with 
imminent dangers, and to require in the 
direction of its affairs no ordinary portion 
of talents and virtue. There were two 
most important subjects which called for 
serious attention. The first was the state 
of Ireland, and that was a subject which 
required the most minute investigation: 
next to that was the state of our relations 
with America. The denial of the right 
hon. gentlemanto furnish the papers asked 
by his hon. friend was a proof of his hos- 
tility to America. (Hear, hear, from the 
ministerial side!) He would repeat it, a 
proof of his hostility! and would argue that 
it was not only a proof of his hostility, 
but that he was afraid to meet the discus- 
sion upon fair and equal grounds. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
not pretend to say what conclusions the 
hon. gentleman might draw in™his own 
mind, or what he might be disposed to 
argue; but he assured him that his con 
clusion. was Wrong, if he supposed that ‘the 
refusal of the papers moved for could: pro- 
ceed only from a spirit of hostility to 
America. On the contrary, if he now 
wished to withhold those ‘papers from the 
hon. gentleman, it was merely to avoid 
quarrelling with America, if it were pos 
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sible to avoid it. The object of moving 
those papers was to have a discussion on 
them when granted; and it appeared to 
him that any parliamentary discussion 
which could now take place upon the sub- 
ject, must necessarily tend to increase ra- 
ther than allay the irritation on the one 
side or the other. He agreed with the 
hon. gentleman in considering the subject 
as one of extreme importance and interest. 
It was moreover, a subject of great impor- 
tance to us, whether this country should 
be forced into a war (if war could not be 
avoided) by America, or whether the war 
should proceed from any misconduct on 
the partof the British government. He 
must however always maintain, that as to 
the spirit of conciliation always professed 
in the diplomatical correspondence be- 
tween the two countries, it was most sin- 
cere upon our part. The government was 
alive to all the advantages of reconciliation 
with America; but still they felt it their 
imperious duty not to abandon those ma- 
ritime rights which this country had ever 
maintained, which were indispensable to 
its character and safety, and which, if once 
relinquished, would leave the country but 
little more to give up. He felt, that the 
question had been narrowed very much 


by the hon. gentleman having declined to 
argue it on the grounds of the policy and 


justice of the Orders in Council. ‘Those 
points he had professed a wish to discuss 
on a future day, when the motion of which 
an hen. and learned friend of his (Mr. 
Brougham) had given notice, should be 
brought forward. He could not bit say, 
that he felt sorry, that since the bon. gen- 
tleman himself did not think this a proper 
time to go into the question of the justice 
and policy of the Orders of Council, he 
had not hesitated to pronounce his opinion 
of their injustice and impolicy. He could 
not but regret to see the gentlemen who 
usually saton the other side of the House 
had so little hesitation in giving an opinion 
against the cause of their country. They 
should recollect, that the * commencers’— 
to borrow a phrase from the hon. gentle- 
man, (Mr. Curwen) of this system, were 
not those who were now his Majesty’s 
ministers. It was from the gentlemen on 
the other side that this system com- 
menced ; and if they had steadily main- 
tained their own principles there would 
now be much less of that opinion in Ame- 
Tica of the injustice of the conduct ‘of. 
Great Britain. It was, indeed, very na- 
tural for the Americans, when they read 
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the speeches of leading members in our 
parliament, men of weight, character, and 
influence, charging the government of this 
country with injustice, to suppose that 
there must really be injustice. The-hon. 
gentleman had found great faults with 
lord Wellesley for not going into a detail 
of the principles of blockade our govern- 
ment were ready to abandon, in order to 
purchase of France the revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees. The first 
letter which he alluded to, of the 30th of 
April, was written precisely and entirely 
for the purpose of asking lord Wellesley 
that question. The American minister, 
however, must have been well! aware at that 
time, that if there was any one question 
more than another which our government 
were determined not to mix up with the 
question of the Orders in Council, it was 
precisely this question about blockades. 
It could hardly be supposed, that we 
would give an answer to France, how 
much of our rights of blockade we were 
ready to surrender, in order to purchase 
for the Americans a revocation of the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees. As to the 
correspondence between Mr. Pinckney 
and lord Wellesley, if the hon. gentleman, 
upon reading it, could discover nothing 
but what was conciliatory in the letters of 
Mr. Pinckney, and nothing but what was 
unconciliatory on the part of lord Wel- 
lesley, he could not account for such a 
construction of the correspondence upon 
any other principle than the partiality 
which the hon. member had avowed for 
America: Now, as to the letter which 
was said not to have been answered, the 
subject of that letter was the recall of 
Mr. Jackson, and the appointment: of 
another minister in his place. Mr. 
Pinckney himself, in his correspondence 
with the American government, stated, 
that. after writing that letter, he had 
had many communications with’ lord 
Wellesley on the subject, and repeated 
opportunities of personal intercourse; and 
that he was informed by his lordship, and 
had no doubt of the fact, that a minister 
would soon be sent out to America. [If 
that. letter, therefore, was not formally 
answered, it was because the information 
sought for by Mr. Pinckney had been 
communicated in another manner. The 
ground upon which Mr. Pinckney speci- 
fically demanded his passports was, that 
no minister had been sent out to America, 
according to promise. ‘° He was informed 
at the time, that the only reason why a 
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minister. had not been sent out sooner, 
was the situation in which the govern- 
meat found itself for the two months 
in consequence of his Majesty’s illness. 
He would much. rather that the hon. 
mover had gone into an argument on 
the justice and policy of the measures 
pursued with respect to America, than 
that he should have stated generally 
as he had done, that those measures were 
unjust and impolitic. He believed the 
hon. gentleman did not mean to deny the 
principle that we had a right of retalia- 
tion against France, for all those evils 
which her injustice to neutral nations and 
neutral commerce might bring upon this 
country. At least, this principle was not 
first promulgated by those who are now 
his Majesty’s ministers: it had been dis- 
tinctly and authoritatively declared, be- 
fore they came into office, by the gentle- 
men who now sat on the other side of the 
House. The first of those measures was 
the blockade of 1806, which was imposed 
by Mr. Fox, and which was at that time 
loudly complained of both by France and 
America, The authors of the Order in 
Council for the blockade of 1807, only 
acted upon the principle which had been 
strongly, and, as they conceived, properly 
laid down by their predecessors, and fol- 
lowed, in this respect, their example. He 
thought the gentlemen who supported the 
original measure in 1806, ought not now 
to be the persons to raise their voice 
against the justice and the policy of the 
measures since pursued, He should be at 
all times ready to maintain, that they were 
consistent with justice and policy, and 
with the relation which states bear to each 
other, in the extraordinary circumstances 
in which the world is placed at the present 
moment. When the hon. gentleman talk- 
ed of mercantile distress, and attributed it 
all to the Orders in Council, he begged 
the whole question. He must positively 
deny that it was occasioned by those 
measures: onthe contrary, it was owing to 
them that the distress was not much greater. 
It was to what was called the continental 
system that this mercantile distress was 
owing; and this system had been much 
controlled and checked in its progress by 
the Orders in Council. As the hon. gen- 
tleman had professed not now to enter 
into the argument of the justice and policy 
of those measures, he should also content 
himself with just glancing, as he had done, 
at the reasons which made him consider 
them neither unjust nor impolitic. He 
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deprecated hostilities with America (if 
they could be avoided) as much as an 
man; for he agreed with the hon. gentle. 
man, in believing, that the true Prosperity 
of America would produce the prospert 
of Britain; and that there were much 
greater advantages to be derived from the 
wealth of America, in a friendly com. 
merce, than could be expected from pro. 
voking her to war. Under these impres. 
sions, he thought that peace should be 
maintained ‘and preserved as long as it 
could be maintained and preserved, with. 
out abandoning those maritime rights 
which this country had always claimed 
and exercised. But although he saw 
great evil in a war with America, yet he 
could not conceive it an evil of so greata 
magnitude as it appeared to the hon. gen- 
tleman who looked to it as likely to pro- 
duce the certain ruin of the British empira, 
No one circumstance would be found in 
all the papers between America and 
France, which shewed the least intention 
of diminishing in any manner the real ef- 
tect of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
The continental system was to be presery- 
ed in all its force, and there was not to be 
the slightest relaxation, in favour of this 
country, of a single point of it, even if this 
country should consent to abandon the 
Orders in Council. He would refer the 
hon. gentleman to a Jetter which was thea 
in his hand, from Monsieur Tureau, the 
French minister to the American govern- 
vernment, In this letter the French mi- 
nister told America, “that it was to be 
clearly understood, that France could not 
consent to alter that system of exclusion 
adopted by all Europe against the com- 
merce of Great Britain; the wisdom and 
policy of which system was already de- 
veloped in its effects upon the common 
enemy.” It then appeared, that if 
America were to release herself from 
the operation of our Orders in Coun 
cil, she was to be consenting to and assist 
ing in the plan for the complete exclu- 
sion of our manufactures and colonial 
produce from every part of the continent 
of Europe. This being the case, he wou. 
wish to know upon what principle any 
manufacturers or merchants in this country 
could expect to be much benefited by the 
repeal of the Orders in Council? If our 
Orders were called anti-commercial 
anti-neutral, what name was to be given 
to the policy of France? It was her ant 
neutral policy to engulph in ,her own 
power and dominion all neutral powell 
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which she was able to attack. In this 
anti-neutral spirit, Hamburgh was depriv- 
ed of its independence, merely because 
France declared that this was a means of 
destroying British trade and taking British 
ships. What neutral was ever safe that 
the arms of France could reach? Had she 
not said to each in succession, “‘ We must 
take away your independence in order to 
injure England”? Was it then a question, 
whether we were entitled to call upon 
neutral nations to assert and maintain 
their rights, and not suffer themselves to 
be made passive instruments in the hands 
of France, to second her hostile designs 
against this country? If the French go- 
yernment had resolved to turn trade into 
a sword, and commerce inte measures of 
hostility against us; and if neutral nations 
would lend their hands to sharpen this in- 
strument, intended for our destruction, we 
had a right to arrest the arm that would 
wield it, and those neutrals had no great 
right to complain, even although they 
might suffer something by the operation 
of the Orders in Council. It was not his 


wish to enter into a discussion now of those 
points for which the hon. gentleman de- 
sired those papers to be produced. He 
should vote against the production of them, 
because he thought that ministers ought 


not to consent to lay a foundation for a 
discussion which, in their opinion, might 
do harm at the present moment, and could 
be productive of no good. The hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to think, that the corres- 
pondence between the two countries was 
now finally closed, and that, therefore, 
there could be no danger in their produc- 
tion. He, for his part, hoped that the 
correspondence was not finally closed ; 
and while a hope of that sort remained, 
however slight, he wished to cherish it, 
and to do nothing which could increase 
Irritation. He thought it possible that 
there were points in those discussions 
which might still be brought to a favour- 
able issue: an event which could hardly be 
expected if those matters were publicly 
discussed in that House. He was extremely 
desirous to believe that the final issue 
might be different from what appeared 
from the present state of things, and 
therefore, he did not feel himself at liberty 
to go freely into such a discussion until 
the complete determination of the ques- 
tion, There were many points in the 
Conduct of America which he could not 
now characterise by those epithets that he 
Would conceive himself justified in using, 
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if an amicable settlement of those points 
became impossible.—An hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Curwen) had more than once in the 
course of his speech, expressed a hope 
that his Majesty’s present ministers were 
not likely long to hold that situation. 
(Hear, hear!) Whatever golden dreams 
might be indulged on this subject, he must 
say, that as far as he knew any thing 
about the matter, he rather imagined that 
the hon. gentleman would find, that his 
consolatory prospects would not open 
upon him quite so pleasantly as he had 
imagined. (Hear, hear!) But if the sys- 
tem which the hon. gentleman so strongly 
recommended, were ever to be a system 
dictated to the government of this coun- 
try by parliament, then, indeed, he should 
feel happy to quit his present situation, 
and no longer form a part of any adminis- 
tration which must pursue a Course so 
hostile, as he conceived, to the true inte- 
rests of the country. 

Mr. Bastard said, that when he read 
the resolutions passed in America, he wish- 
ed that resolutions of a contrary nature 
should be passed to meet them. The 
American goyernment had in fact declar- 
ed, that they would go to war with this 
country as soon as they were prepared. 
He thought that such resolutions might 
fairly be met by a declaration of war 
upon our part, for if the alternative was 
war or humiliation, surely the former was 
infinitely preferable. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) on the contrary 
was of opinion, that war with America 
ought to be avoided as much as possible. 
He had great doubts whether we were 
right in the present quarrel. As to what 
had been so much talked of,—our mari- 
time rights,—he believed that much of 
what. was claimed as maritime right, was 
somewhat doubtful. It appeared now, 
that we were to maintain those rights, as 
they were called, against almost all Eu- 
rope. He hoped that those rights which 
were to be maintained against so formi- 
dable a force, would be just and clear 
beyond dispute. The policy of a war 
with America appeared to him to be as 
doubtful as the justice of it. It would 
cause an accession to France of many 
advantages in naval stores, and of a large 
body of sailors not inferior to our own. 

Mr. Baring thought that notwithstand- 
ing the moderation of tone and mannet 
of the right hon. gentleman who had just 
sat down, it was hardly possible that war 
between this country and America could 
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be avoided, if the goverment were to 
act in the spirit of the sentiments which 
‘had been that night delivered by that 
right hon.. gentleman and the hon. and 
learned gentleman who preceded him. 
The House would do well to recollect, 
that however strong the feeling displayed 
on the present occasion by the supporters: 
of government might be, the expression 
of feeling. at the beginning of the last 
war with America was not less violent. 
He prayed to God that the termination 
of the war which the country seemed 
now entering into might be less fatal than 
that ef the former. But how could any 
man reasonably entertain such a hope at 
the present moment, who took a consi- 
derate view of the situation of the two 
countries? If we were formerly unsuccess- 
ful, how eould it be supposed that we could 
be now successful against a people whose 
population and resourees had been trip- 
led? A war with America surely ought 
not to be gone into with levity—but ought 
to be preceded by the utmost caution and 
deliberation. He wished to say a word 
or two about the question of right. The 


right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on this subject had resorted to rather 
a curious mode of argument, and seemed 


to think it enough if he could throw the 
charge of originating the measures which 
ended in the Orders in Council on the ad- 
ministration which preceded him. Whe- 
ther these Orders in Council were to be 
considered as a retaliation of the measures 
of the French government or not, or whe- 
ther the French or the people of this 
country were the original aggressors, 
was not, in his opinion, the question at 
present for the consideration of the House. 
It had been always said by the advocates 
for these orders, that America would suf- 
fer from them. It was. France that was 
said to be in the wrong, and not Ame- 
rica ; and the injustice of France was the 
justification of the injury done to America. 
Admitting then, that America did suffer 
from these Orders in Council, surely the 
manner in which they had expressed their 
sufferings was at least entitled to atten- 
tion. But the question was, had this 
country redeemed the pledge which it 
gave the American government respect- 
ing the Orders in Council? The Orders 
were to cease when France should repeal 
the Berlin and Milan decrees; and it was 
stated by the British government, that if 
France were to concede any thing in their 
decrees, we should go on Zari passu with 
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them in revoking the Orders in Counc, 
Now, had France either totally repealed 
the decrees in question, or done enough 
to call upon us to concede something on 
our part? It was necessary before an. 
swering this question, to consider what 
those obnoxious French decrees really 
were. We never surely could mean to 
cal] upon America to resist that part of 
the French decrees which related to the 
interdiction of our trade with those parts 
of the continent over which France ex. 
ercised authority. The objectionable 
part of the decrees was, that which re. 
lated to what was called denationaliza- 
tion. It was not easy to make out from 
the jargon of the French decrees, the 
exact meaning of the terins employed; 
but what America maintained was, that 
France had actually repealed all this ob. 
jectionable part of the decrees. It was 
for the House, therefore, to consider whe- 
ther or not the promise to America, was 
to be fulfilled. The Americans contended 
that France had now repealed that part 
of her obnoxious decree, which they were 
called upon by this country to resist, 
Could it be maintained that America was 
bound to insist on France recalling what 
was called the continental system? They 
might as well be called on to insist that 
the Bourbons should be restored to the 
throne of France. He should really feel 
great satisfaction in hearing any thing 


like a proof from gentlemen on the other 


side, that the decrees were not repealed 
to all intents and purposes as they re: 
spected the Americans. But there was 
not the smallest room for doubt on the 
subject:—the official declarations were 
as full as possible. There was an official 
communication from the French minister 
to the government of . America. After 
this, what could America do? And how 
could the relaxation of the Non-Intercourse 
Act with regard to France be in any way 
construed into partiality towards that 
country ? The Non-Importation Act wasto 
be relaxed in favour af that country which 
should first relinquish the system against 
which America had been complaining. 
The French government officially not 
fied the repeal of their decrees to the 
American government, accompanied cét- 
tainly with this proviso, that the relin: 
quishment did not affect or alter the con- 
tinental system which France had adopt- 
ed. What he should ask would have 
been the language of this country to Ame 
rica if we had officially communica 
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the repeal of the Orders in Council, and 
America should say, we do not believe 
ou? In what possible manner could 
France convey the repeal more satisfac- 
torily than in the manner adopted? He 
supposed it would be said, that the asser- 
tions of the French government ought not 
to be believed ; but since the revocation 
there was not one instance of the decree 
having ever been acted upon.—(Hear, 
from the Treasury Bench.)—The right 
hon. gentleman seemed inclined to den 
this; but Mr. Foster had been challeng- 
ed on that point and had remained silent. 
He was ignorant of any instance of a ves- 
sel being condemned on these decrees, 
since early in the month of November. It 
was surprising to him, that the revocation 
was so complete: on the part of France 
asit really was; for it was not the in- 
terest of France, that the intercourse be- 
tween America and this country should 
be renewed ; and it might rather have 
been expected that that government would 
have left some doubts for gentlemen on 
the other side of the House to hang a 
peg on, for the sake of opposing the in- 
tercourse. ‘The hon. and learned gentle- 
man (Mr. Stephen) had seemed all anx- 
iety for discussion, while he very well 
knew that he had friends before him who 
would debar him from entering into dis- 
cussion. The House, he contended, was 
very much in want of general information 
on this question with America. The ar- 
gument against producing this informa- 
tion at present, was one which had been 
often had recourse to—he had heard it 
last year—it was said, that delicate nego- 
ciations were then going on, which would 
be affected by the discussions which might 
ensue; and yet when the papers were 
looked into, it would be seen that there 
teally was no negociation going on at 
that time; that there was nothing which 
could lead to any arrangement of the 
question between the two countries; and 
that that question might have been very 
safely discussed in the House. He 
was afraid that this argument would be 
brought forward to the last; and that 
the country would at once go to war, 
Without any interval being allowed to 
Parliament to deliberate on the policy 
Which ought to guide the government in 
the dispute, The right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had, indeed, while 
exposing the fallaciousness of the hopes 
of an hon. member respecting a change 
of ministry, told the House that he would 
(VOL. XXI.) 
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not remain in his situation, if any con 
cession was made to America. Upon the 
shewing, then, of the right hon. gentle- 
man, there was not the smallest prospect 
of the dispute being ever settled without 
the interference of the House.—With re- 
spect to the Act at present in progress 
through the American Congress, he did 
not think it had been properly considered. 
It was not in any way to be looked upon 
as expressive of conciliation towards this 
country, but as an act of simple justice to 
the American people. The Non-Importa- 
tion Act necessarily affected the interests 
of many who had entered into transactions 
prior to its being passed ; and Congress 
had appointed a committee to inquire into 
the mode of redress to which these per- 
sons were entitled. But to prevent all 
misconstruction, it was expressly stated by 
the chairman of the committee, that the 
report had been delayed till those Acts 
had passed, which left no room to doubt 
of the sentiments of America. He really 
could not help feeling a good deal of sur- 
prise, when he heard the hon. and learned 
gentleman (Mr. Stephen) confidently talk 
of the prosperous state of the trade of this 
country, and assert that it was now more 
flourishing than previous to the Orders in 
Council. Would any man in the House, 
who was any way engaged in trade, say 
this? Wasthere any man so unconnected 
with trade as not to know how utterly un- 
founded this assertion was? It wasreally 
surprising to him that there should be any 
man so blind to every thing passing around 
him, so deaf to the language of every part 
of the country, or so infatuated by the 
spirit of system, as to venture gravely to 
assert such a proposition. Could any 
man be ignorant of the universal distress 
of the manufacturing towns; of ‘the 
petitions from Staffordshire; of the re- 
duced state of that once most flourish- 
ing trading town, Liverpool? It was 
astonishing that the hon. and learned 
gentleman should be so infatuated as not 
to perceive the dangerous situation into 
which he had plunged this country, by 
his writings. To be sure, the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
taken a more humble line of argument. 
He had admitted the distresses of the 
country ; but then he contended that they 
did not originate with him. He thought 
that these distresses were so evident, as 
not to require any argument in that House 
to prove their existence; and, indeed, he 
should never haye thought of noticmg the 
(3 E) 
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subject, had it not been for the very singu- 
Jar assertion of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman. One most important effect of 
the Orders in Council was, the loss of the 
American trade. The hon and learned 
gentleman had said a great deal, in avery 
declamatory and imposing manner, about 
the maritime rights of this country. The 
Order of the 7th of January 1806, of the 
former administration, interdicted the 
coasting trade ; and was only retaliating 
in so far as retaliation could be useful. 
He was‘not inclined to give up the point 
of the coasting trade. War with America 
was, no doubt, a great evil; and was, no 
doubt, to be avoided by every reasonable 
concession; but he did not know whether 
the trade with America would be an equi- 
valent in this case. Against this Order, 
America, no doubt, did complain ; but it 
was that sort of complaint which a neutral 
nation always makes to a belligerent, and 
was not such a one as was likely to lead 
to war. Now with respect to these mari- 
time rights, which were said to be in 
danger, he did not find there was any dif- 
ference between Mr. Foster and the Ame- 
rican government, on the subject of 
blockade. Mr. Foster wrote on the 26th 
of July, that the blockade of 1806, would 
not be continued, unless there was a suffi- 


cient naval force to affect it; and Mr. 
Monro returned an answer, agreeing to 
that explanation of the subject, and stating 
the point in dispute to have been the right 
claimed by Great Britain, of placing 
whole coasts under blockade by pro- 
clamation, without a sufficient naval force 


to carry that blockade into effect. He 
wished gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House would condescend to explain 
how these maritime rights could be endan- 
gered by the repeal. There had been, in 
fact, a practical repeal already ; and the 
Orders had been confined to Holland and 
France. They did not now extend to the 
Baltic, nor to the Ems, nor to the territory 
of Murat, which was considered as not 
subject to France. France would not 
agree to receive colonial produce into the 
Elbe or the Ems; and therefore, if the 
Orders in Council were repealed, Fraace 
would not receive American vessels. He 
intreated the House to bestow the fullest 
consideration on this deeply important 
question. Itwas surely the policy of this 
country to make as much as possible of 
those countries which it was beyond the 
power of the enemy to reach, he meant 


North and South America, and India, 
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which were, perhaps, a sufficient field for 
our industry. 

Mr. Stephen explained. He had not 
said that the trade of the country was a 
present in a state of the highest. prospe. 
rity ; but, in answer to a proposition of the 
mover, he had observed, that the com. 
merce of the empire, which had been im. 
paired by the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
was restored to its original vigour when 
the system of retaliation was resorted to; 
and, in fact, it had been raised several 
millions above what it had ever been be. 
fore. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, that when two 
countries were in a state of pending ne- 
gociation, it was improper to move for 
papers by which that negociation was lia- 
ble to be affected. ‘Those who, under such 
circumstances, called upon the govern. 
ment to produce them, rendered them- 
selves responsible for all the mischief 
which their production might create. The 
case was somewhat altered, when these 
papers were already before the public, but 
still it was hard to separate them from 
those which were at the moment passing 
between the ministers of the two countries, 
If he agreed in opinion with the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Curwen) who had argued 
with such extraordinary animation in fa- 
vour of taking the power out of the hands 
of ministers—if he agreed in his opinion 
of their principles, he should certainly 
come to the same conclusion; but repos- 
ing as he did a perfect confidence in his 
right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, trusting as he did to the purity 
of his motives, and the uprightness of his 
views, he could not deny his claims to the 
confidence of the House, when he declared 
that the production of the papers in ques 
tion would have an injurigus tendency. 
As to the point of conciliation, he agreed 
in its propriety, and also in the answer 
which was given to it. If his hon. and 
learned relation (Mr. Stephen) had fol- 
lowed the last speaker, he certainly must 
have gone into the whole of the argument 
respecting the Orders in Council, but 
would that have tended to conciliation? 
When they knew the different opinions 
entertained by the two great parties, they 
must know that it was not; when they 
looked further, and considered the nature 
of public discussions, on one side the ¢on- 
duct of America arraigned, on the other 
that conduct justified, and the conduct of 
England deprecated, and when they co 
sidered how far the passions and prejudices 
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of men were liable to hurry them in such 
a discussion, they must agree that the great 
and important end of conciliation was not 
likely to be answered under such circum- 
stances. If the object was conciliation, 
the discussion of the different topics of 
complaint and recrimination did not afford 
the best means of its - accomplishment. 
The motion evidently was not for know- 


ledge, as every person was individually 


possessed of it at present; it was therefore 
a preparation for discussion, which, as he 
had already declared, could not answer 
the purpose intended.—He would confess, 
and he was not ashamed to confess it, that 
there was not at all times a sufficient at- 
tention in this country to the spirit -of 
conciliation towards other countries, and 
particularly towards America. It would 
be well if persons in high situations of go- 
vernment had been more abundant in their 
civilities to that nation, which, being a 
new one, was naturally more jealous of 
etiquette, possibly from feeling that it did 
not stand on as high ground as other and 
older states. The happiness of millions 
was at stake. There was scarcely any 
measure likely to prevent a war, in which 
he would not willingly follow his hon. 
friend, if he might be permitted to call 
him so, who with great consistency had 
always been ready to sacrifice private 
feelings to the promotion of such objects 
as the present, and therefore he (Mr. 
Wilberforce) should oppose the motion, 
because he did not think it calculated to 
promote the spirit of conciliation, and con- 
sequently not likely to prevent the dread- 
ful extremity which it must be the wish of 
allto avert. He well remembered that at 
the time of what was called the great 
American war, appeals were made to the 
national honour; he disapproved of such 
appeals, either then or now, because he 
did not think the national honour com- 
mitted. It was not by discussing the va- 
rious topics of injury, nor by representing 
the danger to be apprehended, or the me- 
Jancholy state of our commeree at present, 
that we should make any advance in the 
spirit of conciliation. He believed that 
the state of our commerce was melancholy, 
but then it should be remembered, that 
that melancholy state brought along with 
it dispositions against which it would be 
necessary to guard, and among others a 


disposition to impatience, a disposition to 


§tasp at any thing rather than wait for the 
proper result of measures, the result of 
Which after all might be found to contra- 
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dict the prophecies of those who opposed 
them. He should abstain cautiously from 
discussing the’ Orders in Council, but he 
could not help saying, that when they 
were first issued they were extremely po- 
pular among the mercantile classes of the 
community. This the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Baring) had himself allowed in the 
pamphlet which he (Mr. Wilberforce) had 
read with all the attention it deserved, 
The House ought not, in discussing the 
policy of these Orders to be influenced 
therefore by feelings, which the present 
complaints from the same quarter were apt 
to excite; but to look back on the past, as 
well as forward to the future, and to form 
a comprehensive view of ‘what, under all 
the circumstances of the case, would be 
most beneficial to the country. He thought 
the war would be injurious to us, but much 
more so to America, but he could not 
think it possible that his right hon. friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, any 
more than himself, could look upon that as 
a reason for wishing for hostilities, His 
right hon. friend presided over the coun- 
try, and was bound particularly to watch 
over its interests, but his mind was not so 
narrow, his views so contracted, or his 
principles and feelings so circumscribed, as 


to adopt such a rule of reasoning or of 


acting. He would repeat, they should 
make any consistent sacrifices, but they 
should not give up what was necessary to 
the support of their commerce, to the sup- 
ply of their marine force, or to the pros- 
perity of the nation. One of his reasons 
for the vote he should give this night was 
the propriety of preventing angry discus- 
sions, to which America might look, with- 
out making those allowances for the ea- 
gerness of debate, which ought always to 
be made, and which she might be induced 
to regard as specimens of the more deli- 
berate feelings of the heart, of which in 
fact, they were no specimen. There was, 
he would assert, whatever might be the 
impressions of particular persons, there 
was a wish in this country to conciliate 
America, to treat her with every attention 
and every respect. This was evident from 
the manner in which the American mi- 
nister had been received in all public as- 
semblies while in this country, and from 
the warm and cordial feeling which was 
manifested towards him. He did not 
know whether it was prudent to say so or 
not, but he could not help thinking that 
the conduct of the American. government 
and people, was not actuated ty the same 
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feeling with respect tous. He could not 
help expressing his astonishment at an 
assertion of the hon. gentleman on the 
floor (Mr. Whitbread) that the conduct of 
the American government had been im- 
partial between this country and France. 
That hon. gentleman had on this occasion, 
spoken in a manner very unlike himself. 
But still he would again assert, that there 
was hardly any sacrifice compatible with 
the safety and honour of Great. Britain, 
which be would not make to re-establish 
and confirm the amity between the two 
nations; while on the other hand, he 
trusted that every intelligent American 
must perceive, that a sacrifice which should 
ruin our navy, would eventually lead to 
the destruction of America herself. 

Mr. H. Thornton said, that in voting 
against the motion, he was not guided by 
the view taken of the subject by the right 
hon. (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
who asserted, that the production of the 
papers might interfere with a pending 
negociation; nor was he influenced by 
the argument of-his hon. friend (Mr. Wil- 
berforce) that America might be exaspe- 
rated by such adiscussion. But he acted 
from this feeling, that if the subject were 
entertained at present, it would be a sort 
of imputation of blame against the persons 


who had conducted the negociation, a 
length to which he was by no means pre- 


pared to go. The discussion, in itself, 
would be harmless; for, in,a few days, 
the subject would be agitated on another 
motion ; but, in his opinion, if the, papers 
were granted, it would bea sort of pre- 
judgment of the question respecting the 
Orders in. Council? He was one of those 
who voted against the Orders in the first 
instance, but. still he did not think that 
the high ground of morality which was 
taken by some who objected to them, was 
altogether candid.—It was now at least 
doubtful whether they had been advan- 
tageous, or the contrary, in their practical 
efiects; and if it sheuld be found that they 
had supported the maritime rights of Eng- 
land, without the maintenance of which 
rights it was impossible for England to 
exist as a nation, he would then conceive 
himself right in altering his original opi- 
nion concerning them. A great‘part of 
the question was, whether the Orders in 
Council did not prevent America from 
carrying continental produce into com- 
petition with ours in the South Ame- 
rican and colonial markets: and he hoped 
that when the merits of those Orders in 
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Council should come to be discussed, those 
members who were connected with trade 
would lay before the House all the infor. 
mation and all the facts in their posses. 
sion, and thereby enable parliament to 
form a solemn and fair judgment upon 
them. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that he differed to. 
tally from the hon. member for Yorkshire 
in giving his confidence to the minister, 
So far, indeed, was he from placing con. 
fidence in the minister, that, not to speak 
of a measure of such vital importance as 
that of peace or war, he was not disposed 
to place the slightest reliance on him even 
in the most trivial matters. Let the House, 
by conceding the motion of his hon. friend, 
shew to the American people that the 
great body of the House of Commons were 
really actuated by the true spirit of con 
ciliation. He deprecated a war with 
America; and recommended conciliation 
in our counsels at home, not only to 
wards that country, but towards Ireland, 
an integral part of the empire. He agreed 
with the hon. member for Devonshire 
(Mr. Bastard), that war was preferable to 
humiliation. No brave man—no man 
living under an arbitrary, much less a free 
government, could hesitate on the subject; 
but he conjured them not to let passion 
and prejudice force them into an unneces- 
sary and ruinous war. He would say 
most solemnly and most sincerely, that if 
he were to judge between the two coun- 
tries, he should be obliged to vote against 
his own ;_ he should be forced to say, that 
England had acted most tyrannically and 
unjustly to America. The rights which 
the minister claimed for England were 
those of plunderers; and Englishmen, 
great with the spirit of their constitution, 
ought to tell him, that they would not act 
like plunderers in compiiance with his 
tyrannical policy. The motion for these 
papers was a most praise-worthy. one, 
After what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman, how could the House 
and the country expect a peaceful ter 
mination of the differences with Ame- 
rica? That right hon. gentleman had said, 
«IT wish for peace ; but if we have wat, 
Ido not think it will be so fatal as some 
gentlemen suppose, although of course it 
must be attended with some disadvantages 
and inconveniences.” Disadvantages and 
inconvenienicies! Was that the way t 
treat such a serious subject! The- man 
who could speak of the calamities of war 
so lightly was not worthy of filling a high 
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office in the government of any country. 
The member for Carlisle had expressed a 
hope, that other men would soon succeed 
to those stations, in which the right bon. 
gentleman and his colleagues had shown 
themselves so incapable: but what was 
the right hon. gentleman’s reply to this 
honest hope? He told the House (and it 
ought to go forth tothe country), that 
whatever golden dreams that hon. member 
indulged in might be disappointed ; he, 
infact, told the House, and not equivocally, 
that he was to be the future minister of 
England. How the right hon. gentleman 
could possibly think of facing an indignant 
country at the commencement of a new 
era, such as the present awful period was, 
he could not imagine ; but of one thing he 
was certain, that, if the minister and his 
colleagues, or any other patched adminis- 
tration, should continue to act on the sys- 
tem which had been hitherto pursued, 
they would soon shake the monarchy to 
its foundation, and bury the constitution 
beneath its ruins. He begged pardon for 
intruding his observations on the Honse, 
and would conclude at once by saying, 
that he placed no confidence whatever in 
the plunderers of Copenhagen, or in those 
who had the baseness to originate the 
hellish cry of ‘ No Popery.’ 

Mr. Leyeester complimented the last hon. 
speaker on the consistency of the begin- 
ning and end of his speech. He had cer- 
tainly stated his contempt of the minister 
most cavalierly, and very much, to be 
sure, to his own satisfaction, but other 
members might differ from the hon. gen- 
tleman, and he fer one begged leave to 
differ from him totally and entirely. For 
his part, he placed the bighest confidence 
in the minister. He thought that the go- 
vernment had conducted the affairs of the 
country in the most. admirable manner, 
and that was not his humble opinion alone, 
but the opinion of many who had more 
experience and were infinitely of more 
consideration than himself. But be the 
talents of the ministers and his colleagues 
what they might, it was at least evident, 
that their conduct towards America had 
been conciliatory; that it was as concilia- 
tory as was compatible with the inde- 
pendence of Englishmen; who, though 
they should nof wish to be the aggressors 
towards America, did not, however, at the 
same time, like to receive insult from her. 
There was a deal of swaggering exterior 
in the conduct of America ;. but he was 
much deceived, if there was not also much 
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‘formation. 
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wisdom at the bottom of that conduct, and 
a wisdom which would, in his opinion, re- 
cede in the end from a war with this coun- 
try. But as to the present motion, could 
it possibly tend to any good purpose, or 
was it not rather calculated to produce 
every bad one? He did not much care 
who was in or who was out; if the preser- 
vation of the maritime rights of the coun- 
try were to depend on the continuance 
in power of the present minister, he would 
support the minister for the sake of the 
rights. Not being able to see the cui bono 
of the present motion, he should certainly 
vote against it. 

Mr. Whitbread, although he was aware 
thatthe House was anxious to come to a 
decision, yet hoped that he might receive 
the customary indulgence of being allowed 
to answer the arguments of those who had 
opposed the motion. The hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman who spoke last, was at a loss 
to discover the cui bono of the motion ;— 
was extremely anxious to know what good 
purpose the motion could serve. He-could 
tell the hon. and learned gentleman, that 
one good purpose which it wouldevidently 
accomplish would be, to give him inform- 
ation on the subject of America ; for it was 
quite evident from the tenor of his speech, 
that he was greatly in want of such in- 
The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had made a declaration in favour 
of the minister,—he was ready to place 
every confidence in him. This was, no 
doubt, a spontaneous effusion, a gratuitous 
declaration, springing from his heart, and 
directed by his understanding. He was 
even generous without bounds ; for he not 
only loved the minister, but he loved his 
colleagues too. They were all wonderful 
men, they were all men of talent! His 
praises, though very sincere, as it must be 
supposed, were, however, extremely well- 
timed ; for they came just after the grand 
announcement of the right hon. gentle- 
man; who, as if he had escaped from 
durance; had told the country in no very 
obscure terms, that he was to be the 
Prince Regent’s minister. As far as per- 
sonal consideration could affect himself, he 
could assure the House, that he was ex- 
ceedingly careless who was minister : but, 
as far as his country was concerned,—as 
far as higher and more exalted motives 
could sway his feelings,—he would say, 
that he most seriously indeed regretted 
this declaration of the right hon. gentle- 
man. . He regretted it, if it were not the 
mere vapour of arrogance, because it 
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forced upon him considerations of the 
most melancholy nature ; because he 
knew that the continuance of the right 
hon. gentleman in power, augured fatally 
and ominously for the happiness of his 
country ; because such a disastrous fact 
promised no good, and foreboded every 
evil; because, calamitous as had been al- 
ready our situation, this was the shutting 
out of hope ; this was the beginning of 
despair ; this was the consummation of evil. 
But he would ask the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman still, why was his support of the mi- 
nisters so broad? If the hon. and learned 
gentleman’ wished to’ be considered as 
delivering a consistent opinion, was he 
quite right in lavishing his praises on the 
minister and all his colleagues? Was he 
not aware that amongst those colleagues 
there was at least one, who differed from 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, even 
on principle ; and how, then, could his 
approbation equally and consistently ex- 
tend to both? The right hon. gentleman 


had ventured (as he Mr. W. had con- 
jectured) to deny those papers to the 
anxious nation, although with no great 
consistency. He was confident, that if a 
motion were made in another place for 
these papers, the marquis Wellesley would 
not oppose it. 


The hon. member for 
Yorkshire had refused his assent to the 
production of those papers, because in his 
opinion, they would lead to angry dis- 
cussions. That hon. member had said, 
that he (Mr. Whitbread) had spoken to 
night differently from his usual manner. He 
was sorry that he could not say the same of 
the hon. member, for to do him justice, he 
had indeed. spoken most like himself. He 
had been unfortunately guilty of no in- 
consistency,—he unhappily had not de- 
parted from the usual course which he had 
marked out for himself in that House. 
The hon. gentleman had said, that the pro- 
duction of the papers would cause irrita- 
tion. He deprecated the fiery debate and 
the hot contentions which these papers 
would produce ; and yet, with marked in- 
consistency, and almost in the same breath, 
he said, that we had every. information 
which we could wish before us; and that 
every member had already in his hands 
just as much information as was neces- 
sary to be the foundation of a contentious 
debate. As to what was said by another 
hon. and learned member (Mr. Stephen), 
about the disappointment he felt at the 
course he (Mr. W.) had taken in en- 
forcing his motion, he could only say, that 
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he was extremely sorry for that hon, and 
learned gentleman’s disappointment, ag. 
gravated as it was by the preparation 
which he avowed himself to have made to 
follow the question step by step; and to 
discuss the Orders in Council in all their 
bearings. It was certainly a great hard. 
ship on the hon. and learned gentleman not 
to have the opportunity of speaking for 
four hours, as he had done on a former 
occasion on this subject, although in bad 
health. If the hon. and learned gentle. 
man had been indulged with that oppor. 
tunity, he would have performed great 
feats; he would have shewn how wron 
America was, and how right Great Britain; 
he would have shewn how little England 
had to deplore the Orders in Council ; how 
very slightly her trade had been affected; 
—not only how slightly her trade had been 
affected, but how much it had been benefit. 
ed,—how much her prosperity had increas. 
ed ; how much her wealth had been aug. 
mented. All these fine things had been 
lost, because the hon. gentleman could not 
make the speech he intended. But the 
hon. and learned member resisted the pro- 
duction of the papers. He denied the 
member for Milburne the obtainmentof 
his cut bono ; and he assisted to keep back 
that information which would have cor 
rected the erring statements of that hon, 
and learned gentleman. 

It was not surprizing that the hon. and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Stephen), should 
support the system of which he was the 
author, for he (Mr. W.) denied, in the 
name of all that was great, good and wise, 
that his lamented friend (Mr. Fox) was 
the author of that system. That great 
man, had he lived, would have averted the 
evils which a short-sighted policy had 
brought upon the country. But to the 
publication of the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman was mainly owing this system 
—it was he that was to be thanked by 
a ruined nation that our manufacturers 
were starving, and that the same Gazette 
which recorded our victories should also 
be crowded with our bankruptcies. It was 
to him that was attributable the closing of 
the ports of continental Europe, except 
ing as far as regarded the perjurous trade 
to the Baltic. He might indeed be called 
a questionable authority, and it might in 
deed be his business to maintain the Orders 
in Council. But if he were so anxious to 
make a speech in their defence—if he had 
in his power all. the documents required, 
why did he not produce them? To avoid 
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ai angry discussion ?>—No ; he was most 
anxious to begin one.—To avoid particu- 
lar topics contained in them? “ No,” 
said the hon. member for Yorkshire, « for 
you may select them from the news- 
papers.” —Why then did he refuse to 

roduce them? ‘* Because he had such 
confidence in administration.’ When he, 
(Mr. Whitbread) first came into parlia- 
ment, the country was on the eve of a 
war with Russia; -the favourite doctrine 
then was, confidence in the administration, 
and papers on which to found an inquiry 
were then refused on the same account 
that now operated. He admitted that he 
was not one of those who concurred with 
the minister on that occasion—the hon. 
member for Yorkshire did agree with him. 
The motion was negatived by a majority, 
and the House was deprived of all in- 
formation on which it could form an 
opinion, whether the negociation had 
been properly conducted, or whether 
a swaggering and dictatory attidude 
had been taken by the British minister. 
The present case was nearly similar; but 
the administration had another reason to 
assign, and it was said that the disclosure 
would be injurious to the public service, 
and the House was left in the dark, con- 
soled only by its confiding ignorance. 
Then, however, all the documents had not, 
as in the present instance, been previously 
published ; but still the reply was echoed 
—“ I will confide in the minister. I can- 
not tell whether he have acted right or 
wrong, but his word is enough to satisfy me 
—and if he says I ought not to have them, 
lam contented.”” Would the hon. mem- 
ber for Yorkshire at once speak out boldly 
—Had he read the papers? If he had, 
he would see that all negociations were 
terminated, and that there was no possibi- 
lity of averting war. He did not under- 
stand the hon. member’s pantomime, (Mr. 
Wilberforce was making signs.) But he 
said there was none; all negociation was 
broken off; and in proof of it, he adduced 
the President’s message, which would not 
have been sent to Congress in the form it 
bore, had any intercourse continued be- 
tween Mr, Foster and the American go- 
vernment. All the hon. gentlemen that 
had spoken, had alluded in terms of 
triumph, to his hon. friend’s (Mr. 
Brougham’s) approaching motion. They 
were all ready and anxious to meet it, but 
where were they to obtain their informa- 
tion?’ Would they derive it from the 
Rews-papers, and yet not suffer parliament 
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to be in possession of a single document ? 
Could any conduct of the weakest man be 
so inconsistent? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said, that negociations might 
still, perhaps, be continued; and then 
he took out of his pocket a piece of a daily 
print, and read a part of a paper which he 
(Mr. W.) wished should be laid upon the 
table. But no; he put it again into his 
pocket, contented with having read from 
a letter of the French minister, Turreau, 
what were the claims of the United States. 
(Hear!) Then said he, “ America is par- 
tial to France.” He (Mr. W.) said, this 
was not true, and he defied the right hon. 
gentleman to preve, out of any of the pa- 
pers, the slightest charge of any attach- 
ment to France on the part of the Ameri- 
can government. They were at issue on 
that point—how was it to be decided? 
By the production of the papers. He had 
been told also by the right hon. gentle- 
man, that he was partial to America, and 
that he deserted the cause of his country. 
What! was his allegiance due to him or 
to any cabinet that he might patch up? 
Was that the country ? Was the wretched 
administration which, since 1805, had 
watched only over the misfortunes of the 
people, te be called the country? Had 
the right hon. gentleman the presumption 
to say that he was the country ?/—Was he 
(Mr. W.) when arraigning the absurd, pre- 
posterous, and foolish measures the minis- 
try adopted, to be told by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, starting up from his 
seat— Here 1 am—I am the country—if 
you oppose me, you desert your country.” 
(Hear, hear, hear!) —The parties of 
Charles the ist and of James the 2d were 
called the country; the supporters of the 
American war were called the country : 
and the right hon. gentleman, taking up 
the thread of history, now exclaimed, 
“ ministers are the country, and you de- 
sert your country’s cause.’ This was to 
be said to him by a member of that ad- 
ministration, which, being originally 
formed upon a bad principle, was after- 
wards broken, then put together again, 
endured, and now as the House had that 
night been told, selected.—-He would not 
be so imposed upon, however others might 
find it convenient; and he would maintain 
his right to state what was his opinion 
with regard to the conduct of foreign 
powers.—He thought that both by Great 
Britain and France America had been 
most grievously ill-treated; he scarcely 
knew by which the worse, but he knew 
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that France had the sooner repented. He 
was sorry to confess it, but it was unfortu- 
nately true, that the American people, as 
well as the government, after submitting 
from hard necessity to insult after insult, 
were strongly disposed to war, and his 
wish was, if possible, to avert it.—‘ Oh! 
impotent attempt!” exclaimed the right 
hon. gentleman. “ Avert war by moving 
for papers!” He admitted that taken ab- 
stractedly, it was not likely to produce 
the effect, but if he had the good fortune 
to obtain the concurrence of enough of 
enlightened members who had read those 
documents, to carry his motion, he should 
at least shew to America, that notwith- 
standing the British minister for foreign 
affairs had so mis-conducted himself, and 
notwithstanding the instructions sent out 
to Mr. Foster, the House of Commons in 
its inquisitorial capacity called for papers, 
that they might be technically laid before 
it for their decision upon the conduct of 
ministers, It was true it might be a short 
step towards the hand of friendship, but it 
would be in advance, and it would not be 
continuing to recede to such a distance as 
would enable either party to draw the 
sword of war. On the American Bill, in- 
formation respecting which had so re- 


cently been received in this country, an 
hon. gentleman had accused him of laying 


too great astress. All that he had said 
was, that it afforded a slight opening for 
the possibility of conciliation. Great 
events sometimes occurred from little 
causes, and it was not impossible that 
France might take umbrage at the mea- 
sure, and that conciliation on the part of 
Great Britain might improve the impres- 
sion which that umbrage was calculated 
to make in America. .But with respect to 
the present disposition and feelings of 
the American country, he had no hesita- 
tion in expressing his decided opinion that 
they were hostile to this country; and 
that, considered without the reference to 
which he had just alluded, the late mea- 
sure still more strongly than any other 
manifested their inclination to war. The 
origin of the present system had been at- 
tributed to those with whom he had ‘been 
in the habit of generally according in po- 
litical opinion. But he disclaimed on the 
part of Mr. Fox—he disclaimed on the 
part of lord Howick and the administra- 
tion connected with him, any share in the 
formation of the existing system. Their 
blockade was not a paper one, it was 
a blockade which the law of nations justi- 
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fied, and for which they did not issye 
orders until they had ascertained the 
possession of naval means by which jt 
might :-be enforced. But that was not the 
enquiry of that night. If the documents 
which he called for were produced, he 
would undertake to show that the Ameri. 


cans did not insist on the revocation of 


the Orders in Council of 1806. Let Ame. 
rica speak for herself on that subject—let 
not the House take the assertion of her 
claims from France, but from herself; and 
when she spoke, she would say that there 
was no declaration so preposterous as that 
cited against her from the mouth of the 
French minister. He confessed he had 
been much surprized to hear an hon. gen- 
tleman behind, of great learning and re. 
search and experience (Mr. H. Thornton), 
who, when the Orders in Council were 
first promulgated opposed them; now, 
that they were universally allowed to be 
ineffectual, say that possibly some good 
might have been derived from them, and 
that good should in the estimation of the 
country balance the evil which they had 
occasioned. The evil was unmixed. It 
was impossible to conceive a more pre 
posterous demand than that made by 
Great Britain to America, that the latter 
should obtain from France a restoration of 
the state in which commerce existed be- 
fore the Berlin and Milan decrees. To 
ask this was to ask an impossibility. 
The Americans might as well have been 
required to transfer their immense conti- 
nent to another part of the globe. , And 
this would be still more evident, when it 
was considered how much the fatal policy 
pursued by Great Britain in Europe had 
aggrandised the power of France since 
the enactment of those decrees. Could 
the right hon. gentleman for a moment 
believe, that America had it in her power 
to force the manufactures of England 
into any part of the continent? Or sup- 
posing that she could do so, what right 
had the British government to insist that 
she should? What would Great Britain 
say, if France should insist on an attempt 
upon the part of America to force the ma- 
nufactures of France into England? The 
papers for which he had moved were divi- 
sible into two series; the correspondence 
between marquis Wellesley and Mr. 
Pinckney, and the correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Monroe and Mr. Foster. Was 
the negociation with Mr. Pinckney al- 
lowed to be at an end? If so, what objec- 
tion could there be io the production of 
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the first series? Even the production of 
that would wear somewhat of the appear- 
ance of conciliation towards America, as 
it would imply the wish of the House to 
consider the conduct of the Foreign mi- 
nister to the American ambassador. Should 
the result be an opinion expressed by the 
House that lord Wellesley had miscon- 
ducted himself on the occasion, would not 
that declaration be conciliatory towards 
America? if the reverse should be the 
judgment of the House, was it not 
fitting that lord Wellesley should be ex- 
culpated and the fact be proclaimed? In 
any case, the production of that particular 
correspondence could be productive of no 
evil, and might occasion much benefit; 
and he should, therefore, have no objec- 
tion, if it were permitted him to do so by 
the usage of the House, to divide his mo- 
tion, and to move two addresses, the first 
for the correspondence between lord Wel- 
lesley and Mr. Pinckney ; and the seeond 
for the correspondence between Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Foster; always guarding 
himself by this remark—that he wished 
for no paper that had not already been 
Sanne by the American government. 
n the then state of the House, he would 
not press longer on their attention. He 
anticipated that his motion would be un- 
successful. 
deplore. But he should have the conso- 
lation of having done his duty; and of 
having, on the eve of what he feared was 
an inevitable war with America, advised 
such measures to be adopted by the Bri- 
tish House of Commons as would at least 
evince a conciliatory disposition on their 
part. 
The House then divided ; 
For the motion..........+++ coos 
AGAINSL It....seceersesecsereseere 
Majority......cecccccsereeees vom 113 
List of the Minority. 
Aubrey, Sir J. Horner, F, 
Baring, Sir T. Hurst, R. 
Baring, A. Maxwell, W. 
Biddulph, R. M. Moore, P. 
Burdett, Sir F, Morris, E. 
Busk, W. North, D. 
Scudamore, R. 
Sharp, R. 
Whitbread, S. 
TELLERS, 
Creevey, T. 
Smith, W. 


Curwen, J. C. 
Fremantle. W. 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hibbert, G. 
Herbert, W. 
Hutchinson, C. Wl. 


American Loyatists’ PETiITION © RE- 
FERRED TO.a CommITTER.} Mr, Lock- 
(VOL, XXI, ) 


American Loyalists’ Petition. 


This he should very much 
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hart prefaced the motion of which he had 
given notice for referring the Petition of 
the suffering American Merchants [See p. 
281.] to a committee, by a short history 
of their claims. The hon. gentleman 
stated that the Petitioners had, at a very 
distant period, debts to an immense 
amount due to them in America, for which, 
in consequence of an application on their 
part to the British government, and a re- 
monstrance on the part of the British go- 
vernment to that of America, the Ame- 
rican government consented, by an article 
in the Treaty of Commerce, to render 
themselves responsible. In 1784, four 
commissioners were appointed to inyesti- 
gate the nature of these debts, but after 
sitting ten years they were unable to make 
an award, as it always bappened that 
when a point was pressed on the American 
commissioners, they retired, and would 
not return unless a promise were made 
them that that point should be abandoned. 
Again the creditors remonstrated ; and in 
1802, eight years after the termination of 
the commission, a convention was formed 
between the British and American govern- 
ments, by which the former agreed to ac- 
cept from the latter 600,000/. in lieu of all 
the debts for which America had before 
rendered herself responsible by treaty. 
He was instructed to state, that had the 
commissioners whom he had before men- 
tioned, pursued their labours to a success- 
ful termination, they would in all proba- 
bility have awarded two millions as the 
whole amount of that class of debts to 
which their investigation was directed. 
The creditors contended that they had a 
right to the full amount of their debts, 
guaranteed as they had been to them by 
the American government; and that if 
government, for good and sufficient rea- 
sons no doubt, thought proper to commute 


.| their claims, government was bound to 


make good the deficiency, and not to sa- 
crifice their individual interest to the pub- 
lic advantage. There had been many 
cases (and the hon. gentleman instanced 
them) in which when the state gave up 
the rights of any of its citizens in its 
negociations with other states, it had after 
wards felt itself bound to indemnify those 
citizens from the consequences of the 
surrender. But it might be asked, why 
had not. the petitioners made. an earlier 
application? The fact was, that in the 
43d yéar of the King, a board of commis- 
Sioners was appointed to enquire to whom 
the 600,000/, obtained from the American 
(3 F) 
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government was to be distributed. After 
a very laborious investigation, the lapse of 
so many years rendering it difficult for 
many individuals to establish their claims, 
it appeared to this board that no less than 
1,420,0001, was due to the class of credi- 
tors respecting whom it had been ap- 
pointed to enquire. Of the loss of the 
difference between this sum and 600,000/. 
the petitioners complained, and this loss, 
they contended, ought to be made good 
to them by the country. — They had 
availed themselves of the first opportunity 
of submitting to the House their griev- 
ances, and he now moved for a Com- 
mittee, not by any means to consider the 
justice of the claims of the petitioners, 
but simply to inquire into the facts, and 
to lay those facts upon the table of the 
House. He understood that it was not 
likely the motion would be opposed. 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer, in agree- 
ing to refer the petition to a committee, 
begged it to be distinctly understood, that 
his concurrence in the motion was not 
occasioned by any impression on his mind 
that the case of the claimants was such as 
to call on the House to discharge the debt 
originally due to them in the American 
States. He was influenced not to with- 
hold the consent of the crown to such a 
committee by the considerations of the 
great extent of the case, and the importance 
of the circumstance to individuals. 
apprehended, however, it would be found, 
that government having done all that it 
possibly could to enforce the claims 
of the petitioners on the American go- 
vernment, and having obtained all that 
it could for them from that govern- 
ment, without going to war on the sub- 
ject, the petitioners would ultimately ex- 
perience it to be impracticable to fix upon 
the country the obligation of paying them 
the. difference between the sum actually 


received, and that which they alleged to 


be due. 

Mr. Baring did not see the necessity of 
referring the petition to the committee, 
in order that the facts alone might be laid 
on the table of the House. The question 
might be argued on the facts, as stated in 
the hon. gentleman’s speech. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the individuals concerned.were de- 
sirous rather that the facts should be 
reported by a committee of the House: 

The motion was then agreed to and a 
Committee appointed. ; 


He. 
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Friday, February 14. 


Funpinc Excrrauer Bitts.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com, 
mittee of Ways and Means; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, be 
had es notice yesterday of his inten. 
tion to move in the committee a Resoly. 
tion for funding Exchequer Bills in the 
Navy 5 per cents. It was not, he con. 
ceived, necessary to enter into any de. 
tailed view, and he should therefore pro. 
ceed to state the terms to the House, The 
first proposition was, that for every 106); 
of Exchequer bills dated between the ls 
of March, 181!, and the 14th of Fe 
bruary, 1812, funded in the Navy 5 
cents. the person so funding them, should 
receive 108/. in the 5 per cents. the in. 
terest on the bills to be paid up to the 
Oth of March, inclusive. The calculation 
was taken on the 7th of February, the day 
on which he first sent the notice to the 
city, at which period the 5 per cents, 
were at 94, which would give the accep. 
tor 1011. 10s, 3d. for every 1001, funded, 
besides a bonus of the interest, up to the 
9th of March, of 7s. 8d. on each 100). 
making, on the whole, 1/, 17s. 11d. per 
cent. bonus. The 5 per cents. were con- 
sequently depressed in some measure since 
the proposition had been originally made, 
They were this day reduced to 934th, at 
which price the bonus experienced by the 
funding would be 17s. 7d. instead of 
11. 17s. 11d. which, however, he thought 
sufficient profit to induce the holders of 
Exchequer Bills to the amount of four 
teén millions to fund. The state of the 
fund, as he had already observed, was not 
so favourable as at the time when the offer 
was made, but there were various con- 
tingent benefits to which the House might 
look on the following year, especially in 
the event of peace. It was his intention 
likewise to propose, that the amount of 
Exchequer Bills to be so funded should 
not exceed 14,000,000/. He hoped, not- 
withstanding the present depression, that 
no considerable disappointment would 
take place, and that if not the entire, 
considerable proportion of that amount 
would be funded in the 5 per cents. He 
had reserved to himself, in case of failure, 
the power of creating 5 per cents. to meet 
the deficiency by the loan to be raised 
for the service of the present year. The 
right hon. gentleman concluded with 
moving the following Resolutions: 
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1, “ That every person interested in or 
entitled unto any Exchequer Bill or Bills, 
dated between the 1st of March 1811 and 
the 14th of Feb. 1812, who shall carry the 
same to the office of the Paymasters of 
Exchequer Bills between the 22d and 
99th of Feb. 1812, both inclusive, (unless 
asum amounting to 14 millions sterling, 
principal money of the said Bills, shall be 
sooner subscribed), shall be paid the inte- 
rest that shall become due thereon, respec- 
tively, to the 9th of March 1812, in- 
clusive, and shall- have, in exchange for 
such Bill or Bills, a certificate or certifi- 
cates to the governor and company of the 
Bank of England, expressing the principal 
sum contained in such Bill or Bills, which 
certificate or certificates shall entitle such 
personor persons, for every 100/. principal 
money contained therein, to 108/. capital 
stock in annuities, after the rate of 51. per 
cent, per ann., to be added to and -made 
one joint stock with the 5/. per cent. an- 
nuities, created by acts made in the 24th, 
25th, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, and 51st years of his present Majesty, 
and the interest to commence from the 5th 
of January 1812, which said annuities are 
to be redeemable at the same time, and in 
like manner, as the said annuities already 
established are now redeemable by par- 


liament, and to be charged upon and 


made payable out of the consolidated fund 
of Great Britain. 

2. “ That the amount of Exchequer 
Bills which may be so exchanged shall 
not exceed, in the whole, the principal 
sum of 14 millions sterling.” 

Sir T. Turton said, he was quite at a 
loss to suppose how the right hon. gentle- 
man could expect to add the sum of 14 
million to a fund which must have expe- 
rienced a great depression. He approved 
of the principle of dividing as much as 
possible the sums to be raised among the 
different funds. If the right hon. gentle- 
man’s object could be accomplished, he 
saw no objection to it, but he must put 
out of his calculation entirely, any advan- 
tages likely to result from a state of peace : 
to that state, however desirable, they 
must look with little hope, after the de- 
claration of an eloquent statesman, that 
“ war was now the element in which we 
must live and move.” The consequence 
of the ‘present proposition, he believed, 
would be, that the stock would become a 
heavy stock. But after all, He would ask, 
What a loan were they to expect this year? 
For this was but the commencement, the 
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prelude to the grand drama to which we 
were still to look. 

Mr. Baring admitted the prima facie 
policy of funding in astock, of which the 
capital subscribed in the case of the stock 
being paid off, was not subject to any ex- 
traordinary variation. It was obvious, 
thatthe immediate difference in the two 
modes of funding was considerable. He 
was of opinion, however, that the market 


-would not be able to meet so large an ac- 


cession; and he believed that the previous 
knowledge of the right hon. gentleman’s 
intention to fund in the 5 per cents. had 
contributed to their depression. 

Mr. H. Smith, from ali he could learn, 
did not think the right hon. gentleman 
would be able to fund the Exchequer Bills 
this year to the amount proposed, and 
therefore he thought it better not to at- 
tempt it. He was also apprehensive that 
the system might be carried tvo far. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was hardly an argument resorted to 
by the hon, baronet, on the present occa- 
sion, which he did not urge against the 
proposition of the former year. He ap- 
peared to think that there was some diffe 
rence between the notices of both years to 
the city, but he would state that, in point 
of fact, there wasnone. It wastrue, there 
was a greater depreciation in the present, 
but the excess proposed above the former 
did not amount to more than 2,000,000/, 
The hon. baronet might say that he did 
not succeed in his proposition last year. 
It was true he did not obtain the entire 
sum immediately, but he made up the de- 
ficiency only by enlarging the time. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke next, gave 
reason to suppose that the calculation had 
varied since the valuation was made; but 
he believed, that since the offer went 
into the city, no diminution had takets 
place in the value of Exchequer Bills. 
The other hon. gentleman feared that the 
principle might be carried too far. He 
allowed that it might; but the question 
was, whether it was so in this instance? 
It would be found, that if the 5 per cents. 
were depressed, the 3 per cents. were de- 
pressed also, and that the 5 per cents..had 
kept up their relative value, notwithstand- 
ing the operation of the sinking fund on 
the 3 percents. which never operated on 
the 5 per cents. The fair and competent 
way to compare them, he thought, was to 
take them at.a period before the present 
measure was in contemplation, in which 
case they would find that- his statement 
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was correct, and that the present compa- 
rative state of those funds afforded ‘no 
ground for assuming that the measure was 
carried to an extreme. His impression 
‘was, that it was doing material service to 
the general state of the fund, to divide the 
Joan into different parts and different pe- 
riods. It was giving encouragement to 
those who funded Exchequer Bills, and 
encreasing the credit of those Bills them- 
selves. It. was natural to wish that the 
field should be extended as much as pos- 
sible, and in that view he was sure the 
House and the country agreed. He was 
confident that this plan held forth greater 
advantage to the holder of Exchequer 
Bills than he could ebtain by disposing of 
them in any other way. He had never 


stated positively that the whole would be 
obtained, but he hoped it would, and if 
‘ot, at least he expected that it would be 
realized to a great extent. 

The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


Frame Breaxinc anp Nottineuam 
Peace Biuts.] Mr. Secretary Ryder rose 
and said, that he felt great pain in the 
discharge of the important duty which 
imposed upon him the necessity of advert. 
ing to those transactions which had taken 
place in some of the counties of England, 
and which, in their nature, were so dis- 
graceful to the country, and so injurious 
to the best interests of those places where 
such enormities had been perpetrated. 
But while he deeply lamented the occur- 
rence of these acts of lawless violence, he 
had the satisfaction to state to the House 
that the disturbances had been gradually 
diminishing ; and, for more than a week, 
had altogether subsided. But though this 
favourable change had taken place, it was 
‘under circumstances which left reason to 
‘apprehend that. that disposition might 
again manifest itself in fresh acts of vie- 
lence. He had, therefore, felt it his duty 
to consult with thuse gentlemen, whose 
local knowledge gave them the best means 
of ascertaining the real nature and extent 
of the evil, and it was in consequence of 
those communications, that he now came 
forward to propose a remedy. The enor- 
mities which had been committed in Not- 
tingham and the adjacent counties, were 
80 well known to the House and to every 
man in the country, that it would be un- 
mecessary for him to trouble them with 
the disgusting recital: it was notorious 
that houses had been broken open, and 
machinery ef different kinds destroyed, 





and that a system of riot had existed for 
the last 3 months, a system border; 
almost on inserrection, which called for 
the active interference of government, 
The first intelligence received by govern 
ment of those transactions was on the 14th 
of November, and it was stated that they 
were of a nature and extent to justify the 
high sheriff of the county in calling out 
the military to his assistance ; and an 
plication was made to that effect. Op 
that day a squadron of dragoons, from a 
great distance, was ordered to march to 
Nottingham, and information was after. 
wards received which gave hopes of the 
restoration of tranquillity, as the mili 
had done their duty, and the militia had 
conducted themselves well.—About the 
beginning of December, the riots assumed 
a more alarming appearance ; and by the 
information received from the lord lieute. 
nant of Nottingham, it was feared by 
vernment that they were likely to extend 
to the counties of Leicester and Derby, 
Between the 14th of November and the 
9th of December, no less than 900 cavalry 
and 1,000 infantry were sent into Notting, 
ham, which was a larger force than had 
ever been found necessary in any period of 
our history to be employedin the quelling 
of any local disturbance. Towards the 
latter end of December, the heat of 
the riots seemed to be a little abated, 
but unfortunately, on the 8th of ae 
those promising appearances terminated; 
two additional regiments were sent to that 
district; nor was any application for mir 
litary aid refused ; on the contrary, tt 
was granted on the very same day. But 
the attention of government was not con- 
fined to this single mode of assistance; 
for they had received depositions from 
several active and meritorious indivis 
duals, who requested that the opinion of 
the law officers of the crown might be 
taken relative to appointing a Special 
Commission. In consequence of this, the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General were both 
consulted as to the probable advantage of 
such a step, as soon as a sufficient number 
of individuals should be apprehended; 
In the mean time, the necessity of exert 
ing all the means of local knowledge and 
experience was impressed on the magis 
trates and gentlemen. Mr. Conant, and 
another intelligent magistrate, were also 
dispatched to Nottingham, to ascertain the 
best way of proceeding, and to procore 
all the information in their power. 

the 18th December, another measure was 
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resorted to—that of the Proclamation of a | and persons having secreted themselves 
reward for the discovery of the offenders; | about the premises, felt no difficulty in 
4measure certainly of doubtful policy ; | destroying the frames, which could be 
so much so, that it had never been resort- | performed with very little noise. In one 
ed to since 1776; but he was confident | instance, the mischief had been done ac, 
that the House would feel that itwas war- | tually in sight of the military; and, in 
ranted by the urgency of the case. This | another, they were not more than one 
was the statement of what had taken place | hundred yards from the premises. The 
since the Commencement of these unfor- | rioters had also occasionally gone to the 
tunate transactions, which he had not gone | villages, in bodies of abaut fifty men, and, 
into with a view to refute any charge | having stationed centinels at the different 
against the government of the country for | avenues, the remainder employed them- 
the line of conduct adopted by them, but | selves in destroying all the frames; and 
from motives of respect to the House, | this was executed with so much secrecy, 
whea he was calling for a new legislative | that not a trace of the parties was left in 
measure. It was necessary that it should | the course of a few minutes. Various 
be shewn that all ordinary measures had | causes had been assigned for these out- 
been insufficient, and that every means had | rages.—With respect to the disputes be« 
been resorted to, before an application to | tween the masters and journeymen, he 
perliament was made. These were the | should at present say nothing, as it could 
only reasons for the detail with which he | answer no good purpose. As far as his 
had troubled the House; but, having done | information went, the evil originated in 
so, he would confidently appeal to those | the great increase of trade, which took 
persons who knew all the circumstances, | place in the county of Nottingham, four 
toconfirm, by their testimony, that no ap- | years ago, in consequence of the southern 
plication had been neglected, which was + parts of South America being opened to 
made to government, from the com- | British commerce. At that time all the 
mencement of those disturbances. The | hands and machinery which could be pro- 
House would feel a satisfaction in knowing | cured were employed, and a number of 
that they were not connected with any | independant frames were set on foot, by 
circumstances beyond the disputes of the } persons who had no direct interest in the 
masters and journeymen. They were not | manufacture, who was sure of letting them 
pethaps, aware, that the machinery, which | out, as he had before stated. About two 
had been destroyed, did not belong to the | years afterwards, this market began to 
houses in which they were, but were either | fail; and of course the manufacturers dis- 
hired by the masters to the operative | charged a number of the persons employed 
manufacturers, or were the property of a} by them, which created discontent and 
middle class, who vested their capitals in | distress; and this had been since aggra- 
the purchase of frames which they hired, | vated by the unfavourable situation of 
The consequence had been, that those | trade.—Still these circumstances, however 
persons to whom the frames belonged, | deplorable, could not justify the measures 
had been most active accomplices in their | pursued by the rioters; which could only 
destruction, and they had a direct interest | tend to draw down ruin themselves and fa- 
in preventing the discovery of the delin- | milies; and, if permitted to be persisted in, 
quents, whicb accounted for the difficulty | must prevent them from procuring that 
that had existed in apprehending any of | employment, the want of which was held 
the rioters, notwithstanding the active and'| out as their greatest grievance.—The 
vigilant measures which had been taken. | question then was, whether it was not 
The depredations had been carried on} proper that some legislative enactment 
with a greater degree of secrecy and ma- | should be resorted to, to endeavour to 
hagement than had ever been known in | check those disturbances? ‘The House 
any similar proceedings ; so much so, that | must know, that by the 28th of the King, 
the magistrates could not take upon them- | c. 55, the breaking of frames was made a 
selves to apprehend the persons whom | minor felony, punishable with transporta- 
they suspected of having committed the | tion for 14 years. That enactment had 
outrages. It was peculiarly easy for par- | proved completely insufficient to deter 
ties, who were ill-disposed, to perpetrate | from the commission of the offence which 
those illegal acts; for, in many instances, | it was meant to guard against ; and it was 
the machinery was.used in isolated houses, | his intention to propose, that the offeace 
which were far from any neighbourhood, | should now be made capital.—In submit- 
1 
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ting this proposition to the House, he felt 
it his duty to say, that he was by no 
means a friend to the increase of capital 
punishments. However he might differ 
on other points from an hon. and learned 
friend (sir S. Romilly) whom he did not 
then see in his. place, he certainly depre- 
cated with him an unnecessary extension 
of capital punishments. Before he would 
resort to such a severe measure, he must 
see a strong and well authenticated case 
made out ; but when he contemplated the 
immense body of property involved in 
destruction—when he considered the great 
expense incurred in procuring machinery, 
and the risk it ran from these disputes— 
when also he looked at the extraordinary 
temptation bad men had to indulge the 
basest of motives, those of malice and re- 
venge, by the easy destruction of frames ; 
he thought, if any case could call for a 
capital punishment, it was such a one as 
he had described. He did not rest the 
necessity of the measure on the frequency 
of the offence, or on the difficulty of de- 
tection—that would carry the House too 
far. But the ground on which he pro- 


posed the Bill, was this, that if the offence 
were permitted to be perpetrated as it had 
been, it would threaten serious danger to 


the state. The present situation of the 
scene of those illegal proceedings, was ex- 
actly such as came within the definition 
of the best ancient lawyers, when speak- 
ing of a state of things which called for 
severe punishment. And here he begged 
leave to read the opinion of sir Matthew 
Hale on this subject, and the House would 
be enabled to judge whether it applied to 
the present circumstances. —That great 
lawyer observed, “ where offences grow 
enormous, frequent, and dangerous to a 
state, where they threaten to become de- 
structive of society, and are likely to pro- 
duce ruin among the inhabitants of a place, 
severe punishments, and even death itself, 
is sometimes necessary, for the safety of 
the country.”” Now, the disputes which 
existed in Nottingham, where near 1,000 
frames had been broken, and an immense 
quantity of property had been destroyed, 
were actually subversive of the public 
peace, and constituted that state of things 
which called for legislative interference. 
He knew it might be alleged against the 
proposition, that the difficulty of detection 


would remain, or perhaps be increased by | 


increasing the severity of the punishment; 
but, in his opinion, when a party reflected 
whether it was worth his while to run the 





risk of losing his life in gratifying his 
feelings of hatred or resentment, he would 
find it a consideration paramount to ever 
other—and would be deterred, by the fea 
of death, from pursuing such illegal courses, 
when the dread of transportation would not 
prevail. He conceived he had stated enough 
to support the first measure, and he would 
therefore proceed to the second. His ob. 
ject, in that Bill, was to enable the lor 
lieutenant of the county, the sheriff, o 
five justices, when disturbances existed, to 
call a meeting, and to give immediate po. 
tice, in the newspapers and on the church 
doors, in the usual manner, that a special 
meeting would be held, for the purpose of 
obtaining lists of all the male inhabitants 
of the county, above the age of 21, in 
order to select from them ‘such number of 
constables as they shall think necessary, 
and by that means to establish a wateh 
and ward throughout the county, or such 
districts as might be considered in a tur. 
bulent state, and that the magistrate 
should be empowered to defray the ex. 
pence. He might be told, that part of 
this plan was law already: he knew it 
was ; but it was law which had fallen inte 
disuse ; and a portion of the provisions of 
the present Bill was introduced for the 
purpose of acccommodating the old law 
to the present times. When he stated that 
he was sanguine in his expectations of the 
most advantageous results from this mes- 
sure, he must add, that he had received his 
information from those whuse local know 
ledge and experience were much greatet 
than his, and on whom he placed the ut 
most confidence. He had only this much 
more to.say, that if the Bill sbould have 
the effect of introducing the system of 
watch and ward, it would be most benef: 
cial in a county situated as Nottingham 
had been; and, if it had been resorted 0 
much sooner, would, he felt convinced, 
have prevented the disturbances from a 
riving at the height they unfortunately 
had done. The right hon. Secretary con 
cluded by moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for the more exemplary 
punishment of persons destroying or I 
juring any Stocking or Lace Frames, ot 
other machines or engines used in 
Frame-work knitted manufactory, or any 
articles or goods in such frames or m* 
chines :” ; 
‘Colonel Eyre, (member for Nottingham 
shire) rose-to second the motion. How: 
ever unwilling, on other occasions, to i 
crease the criminal code of .the country, 
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$13] 
he must certainly agree in the necessity 
of the present measure, Many enlight- 
ened persons, who were intimately ac- 

vainted with the state of the county of 
Nottingham, considered a Bill of this de- 
scription as the most efficacious means of 

vieting the disturbances. When those 
deluded men, the frame breakers, were 
employed in destroying the machinery, 
they little thought that they were depriv- 
ing themselves of the means of earning a 
livelihood. He was no less favourable to 
the second measure, which. he. conceived 
to be the best method of preserving the 
peace of the county, and, being carried 
into effect, would operate beneficially for 
the country in general. He would not, 
after the statement of the right hon. gen- 
-tleman, enter into a detailed view of the 
subject; but he must express his concur- 
rence in the statement of the right hon. 
gentleman, that during the whole period 
of the riots, the magistrates had displayed 
a praise-worthy activity, which was met 
with equal zeal on the part of govern- 
ment, who had given every assistance that 
was demanded. No blame whatever could 
be attached to them; they had afforded 
all the military aid which was called for, 
or could be required, as well as the advice 
of the most experienced police officers, 
But the rioters had carried on their pro- 
ceedings with so much caution and secrecy, 
that no discovery could be made; and, if 
they were detected at all, it must be abso- 
lutely in the fact ; no other means of pre- 
vention could be adopted. Those who 
could give information, were deterred from 
coming forward as witnesses, by threaten- 
ing letters.’ In such a state of things, go- 
vernment would have been almost justified 
in resorting to martial law, if such a re- 
medy would not have been worse than 
the disease. They would not adopt such 
a proceeding; and he thought the people 
sught to support government in a Bill 


‘Which would enable them to preserve 


their property. 

Mr. J. Smith, (member for Nottingham,) 
observed that the statement of the riotous 
situation of the county of Nottingham was 
unfortunately too true; and it was no less 
true, that the spirit of insubordination had 
threatened the safety of the neighbouring 
counties, The right hon. gentleman had 
said, that the disputes between the manu- 
facturers and their employers was the 
cause of those riots. Now, in his opinion, 


the real and primary cause was the great 
Secay of trade, which affected a branch of 
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manufacture highly important to. the 
country—the workmen employed inwhich 
received very moderate wages. The state 
of trade was such, that, in Nottingham, 
this manufacture was exceedingly impair- 
ed; and; probably that might be.owing, 
in no small degree, to those mischievous 
speculations to which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had alluded, and which he could 
not sufficiently condemn. But, there was 
another cause that tended to those dis- 
turbances, namely, the custom pursued by 
some manufacturers of paying their work- 
men in goods, instead of cash. It was true, 
they could be punished for this; but the 
penalty, probably, was not commensurate 
with the advantage. He had heard of 


‘workmen being paid in linen-drapery, in 


shoes, in provisions. These things were al- 
ways charged beyond their real value ; and 
thus, instead of receiving twenty shillings 
per week, the workmen in consequence had 
probable five shillings less. Altogether, 
he was sorry to declare to the House, that 
he never witnessed so much misery as 
when he was last in Nottingham. Another 
source of dispute wasto be found in the mode 
which many masters adopted in measuring 
the work, The operative individual was 
frequently oppressed by some masters in 
this respect.—It was a question, therefore, 
not undeserving of inquiry, whether this 
misconduct of the masters was not, in a 
great measure, the cause of the discontents 
of the workmen. But while he made 
these charges against some of the masters, 
he was aware that there were many of 
them who never condescended to any 
such practices. He agreed with the right 
hon. Secretary, in thinking that the mis- 
chief was really dreadful; but yethe was 
extremely unwilling that the punishment 
of death should be resorted to, because he 
was afraid that such a punishment would, 
instead of promoting, contribute very 
much to retard conviction. Something, 
however, he was willing to allow must 
be done; and if terror would put down 
the niischief, he was ready to support it.— 
There was another point he wished to 
advert to. There was no law existing 
against the destruction of lace frames, a 
branch of manufacture of as much conse- 
quence, he believed, asthe manufacture of 
stockings. On this subject he might be 
mistaken, but he believed there was no 
such law existing —He thought the right 
hon. Secretary had shewn, throughout the 
whole of this business, a degree of zeal, 
perseverance, and talent, which could not 
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be sufficiently admired.—With respect 
to the other measure, he would not say 
much, as it was not necessary in Notting- 
ham. The magistrates of Nottingham 
had from the beginning conducted them- 
selves with a vigour, which he could wish 
tc see every where imitated. They had 
divided the respectable inhabitants into 
detachments of fifties, who were ready at 
all times, day and night, when requisite ; 
and such had been the good effects of 
these efforts, that in a tewn of 40,000 in- 
habitants, containing more misery than he 
had ever before seen, the magistrates had 
hitherto been able to preserve the public 
peace, with a very few exceptions, which 
no mortal vigilance could have prevented. 
The town of Nottingham had therefore 
— beyond the measure of the right hon. 
cretary. 

Mr. C.W. Wyna thought the House ought 
to have some ground before them to justify 
their interference, something that should 
appear on their books. A local bill might 
be brought in, preceded by a petition 
from the magistrates, or a committee 


might be appointed to inquire into the cir- ; 


cumstances of the case, which, he con- 
ceived, would be rather a better method 
of proceeding. Great advantages were 


likely to result from the inquiries of a 
committee up stairs: it would shew those 
misguided men that the eye of the legis- 
lature was upon them, and it would show 

osterity the grounds on which the 


ouse had acted. What had the right 
hon. Secretary brought forward to justify 
the infliction of death? Did he state 
that this act of the 28th of the King, 
had been put in force, and found un- 
availing? Had any convictions taken 
place under that act? However averse 
he was to punish with death, if transporta- 
tion were found insufficient, it would be 
necessary to have recourse to the severer 
punishment. If any body of men chose 
to array themselves against the public 
peace, they must by all means be put 
down; but it was indispensible to see first, 
whether the existing laws were or were 
‘not sufficient. It was well known, that in 
general, capital punishments were not 
.much calculated to promote convictions. 
Juries were always averse to convict capi- 
tally, and witnesses averse to give evi- 
dence. He thought, therefore, that the 
right hon. Secretary ought to come for- 
ward with some cases of convictions under 
* the act of the 28th of the King. 
Mr. Frankland, in rising, adverted to an 





expression which had fallen from an tion, 
and learned gentleman (sir 8. Romilly) on 
a former evening, when moving for the re. 
peal of the act of the 39th of Elizabeth; 
by which soldiers and sailors, found beg. 
ging, were subjected to death. The bon, 
and learned gentleman had said, that the 
legislature was disgraced by this act. |p 
consequence of this assertion, he had had 
the curiosity to examine who were onthe 
committee that prepared the Bill, and 
there among other great names, he found 
those of sir Walter Raleigh and sir Francis 
Bacon: he found, too, that the act was 
called for by the necessity of the timés, 
The soldiers and sailors who were dis. 
banded committing great  depredations, 
two committees were formed, one to see 
what could be done to relieve them, the 
other to produce the Bill complained of, 
which, in fact, was no more than a proela. 
mation, desiring them to disperse withing 
given time—and certainly he saw no dis 
grace in the measure. It was a hard neces 
sity on parliament to be compelled to le- 
gislate in such cases, and te enact severe 
punishments; but whatever might be the 
tenderness of feeling that every mem 
ber must necessarily have on such a sub- 
ject, he was at the same time bound to 
discharge his duty with firmness. When 
enormous crimes were committed, and the 
physical strength of the populace opposed 
to the magistracy, all the laws of the land 
were set at defiance. The present evil did 
not consist in breaking a piece of maehi- 
nery; and the law proposed, was not 
merely to protect individual property, but 
proceeded on a broader principle. When 
the disturbances took place in the woollen, 
the silk, and the cotton trades, laws were 
made enacting the offences felony, with- 
out benefit of clergy, and there wasn 
reason why a similar security should not 
be afforded to the subject in the present 
instance. 

Mr. Leigh Keck took upon himself to 
sert, that in some instances the military 
employed to deter the rioters had beet 
attacked by persons provided with arms, 
and that it often happened that the de 
predators effected their purpose of de 
stroying frames by the use of offensive 
weapons. If any thing could supersede 
the necessity of inquiry, and show the 
danger of delay, it would be such a stale- 
ment. The origin of the late outrage 
certainly was the decay of trade, and ® 
the distress not only affected the distnt 
round Nottingham, but was extended inl 
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Leicestershire, he was of opinion that the 
Bill should have amore general operation. 
He was firmly convinced, not only of the 
necessity, but of the immediate necessity 
of some strong measure to produce and 
secure the public tranquillity. 

Mr. Sheridan observed, that he should 
be extremely sorry if the inhabitants of 
the district in question, should be, a3 itwere, 
taken out of the King’s protection ky this 
Bill, without serious antecedent examina- 
tion of the necessity of making the offence 
capital. According to his apprehension, 
the arguments of his hon. friend (Mr. 
Frankland) ‘tended to a very different 
conclusion from that to which he had ar- 
rived. When his hon. friend had quoted 
the high authority of sir Walter Raleigh 
and sir Francis Bacon upon this subject, 
he took it for granted at first, that his hon. 
friend meant the House to follow the ex- 
ample in which they took a part: for his 
hon. friend had stated, that the Bill then 
passed was introduced after the report of 
aCommittee of Enquiry. Parliament, it 
therefore appeared, did not then think it 
right to extend the penal code without an 
enquiry into the necessity of doing so: 
and surely parliament ought to be as 
cautious now ;_ particularly when a propo- 
sition was made to apply capital punish- 
ment to a particular district. According 
to his hon, friend’s arguments, the House 
should follow the precedent in Elizabeth ; 
and though they could not expect such 
distinguished names and high authority on 
their committee, there was little doubt that 
they could find many respectable well-in- 
formed gentlemen to sit in it. Another 
hon. member had said, “ Is not the neces- 
sity sufficiently known ?” Perhaps it might : 
but assertions of necessity made in parlia- 
mentary speeches went for nothing. When 
parliament made a strong law, the report 
of aCommittee of Enquiry into the sub- 
ject of it, would shew its justification, which 
never could be done by any member rising 
in that House, and saying “ I know this, 
and I know that.” But the hon. gent. had 
said, that the time pressed; if so, he de- 
sited to know why such delay had oc- 
curred ? Why had not the magistrates ap- 
plied sooner? Why had the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department been asieep 
all this while? Time enough had elapsed 
'o propose the measure long before now : 
the House might have been put into pos- 
session of all the facts, and have proceeded 
1n the application of a suitable remedy. 
He could not avoid viewing the way in 
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which this measure was supported by gen- 
tlemen in a serious light. One proposed 
it for Nottingham and its immediate vici- 
nity ; another said it should be more com- 
prehensive in its operation and extend to 
Leicestershire ; a third proposed to make 
its operation general, which would be, in 
fact, a material alteration in the whole po- 
lice of the country, without enquiry into 
its necessity. He could not apprehend 
any alarming dangers from the more sa- 
tisfactory mode of proceeding by the ap- 
pointment in the first instance, of a com- 
mittee to report to the House on the facts 
and circumstances of the case. All the 
delay that was likely to occur, need not 
amaunt to more than three or four days at 
most; for he must suppose that there was 
no want of persons in the metropolis at the 
present moment, capable of giving to the 
committee sufficient information. The 
report of such a committee would be the 
best and the recorded justification of the 
Bill when enacted ; and would shew te all 
the country the reasons and grounds on 
which parliament had proceeded in in- 
creasing the severities of the penal laws. 
If the mischief was so immediately press- 
ing as it had beep stated to be, and the 
passing of the Bill, without enquiry, indis- 
pensable, that broyght him back to his 
former assertion, that great blame must 
certainly attach somewhere, or they would 
not be thus forced to the adoption of a se- 
vere remedy, in a manner suited neither 
to the honour nor to the character of par- 
liament. ; 

Mr. Henry Martin perfectly agreed with 
the right hon. gentleman who spoke last. 
He had a knowledge of Nottingham in his 
capacity of a magistrate, and would say, 
that if the same activity had been shewn 
by the county magistrates, as had been 
evinced by those of the county of the jown 
of Nottingham, there would have beey no 
necessity for this Bill. During the |ast 
month not a single outrage had been com- 
mitted within that district known as the 
town and ceunty of the town of Notting- 
ham. He hoped in future to see a fullér 
attendance of members in the House on 
discussions upon this subject; that the 
stigma thrown upon the House by the late 
Mr. Burke, that there was no better mode of 
ensuring a thin attendance of members 
than a proposition to enact new’ capital 
punishments, might be wiped away. The 
riots originated in extreme distress. He 
did not say this as a justification of them, 
very far from it; but asa reason why they 
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ought to consider what other mode of pu- 
nishment than that proposed might coerce 
the disturbers.. The right hon. Secretary 
must have been apprised of the situation 
of the persons who had mistakenly sup- 
posed that their wages were about to be 
curtailed. Many frames had been broken 
of considerable value, which it was out of 
the power of the magistrates to prevent ; 
but there was no general disposition in the 
inhabitants to assist the rioters. He was 
sure that vigilance might have prevented 
the continuance of the mischief. Think- 
ing so, he saw nothing to require this new 
punishment, and strongly recommended 
the previous appointment of a committee 
to enquire into its necessity. 

' Colonel Eyre, in explanation, observed 
that the outrages were committed some- 
times at a distance of thirty miles from the 
town of Nottingham. 

Mr. Babington, living in the district 
complained of, and representing a bo- 
rough carrying on a manufacture similar 
to that of Nottingham, felt it necessary to 
say a few words. He impressed upon the 
House the importance of a committee, 
that posterity might know with what due 
deliberation the House had proceeded, be- 
fore it determined on taking away the 


lives of any of the subjects of the crown. 
He recommended that the first Bill pro- 
posed should be only temporary; (hear, 
hear!) and that the second which went to 
introduce the excellent system of watch 
and ward, so great a favourite with their 
forefathers, should be mace to apply ge- 


nerally to the united kingdom. It might 
be wanted at Leicester as well as at Not- 
tingham ; indeed, during the disturbances, 
information was received that emissaries 
had been sent from the latter to the former 
town. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
to most of the objections urged against 
the ‘present measure. As for the exten- 
sion of the provisions in the Bills to other 
districts, that might, if necessary, be made 

instruction when the House came into 
a committee, which time would also be 
more convenient, from their having the 
Bills printed. With regard to what seemed 
to have created the greatest difference of 
epinion, namely, that a previous commit- 
tee ought to have been appointed on the 
Report, from which they should found the 
necessary measures, he could not see that 
such a step was at all called for by the 
circumstances of the case. If the House 
had heard that any doubt was entertained 





as to the existence of the evils respectin 

which they were proceeding to legislate, 
if their nature, quality, and effect were at 
al] misunderstood, then indeed they might 
be desirous to have previous investiga. 
tion. But as the reverse was agteed on 
all hands, he could not see any good 
which could be derived from the report 
of a committee. It had been told them 
by the hon. gentleman who had last 
spoken, that they ought to resort to this 
step, as they were legislating for posterity ; 
but he concurred in the opinion, that the 
measures now adopted ought to be only 
temporary, and that therefore their main 
duty was, in the first instance, to take care 
of themselves. A right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Sheridan), seemied to congratulate 
himself that he had got ministers in a dis 
lemma, for he said—* If expedition is now 
so ‘necessary, how can ministers defend 
themselves for not having introduced these 
measures sooner?” It was because they 
had adopted other measures, approved b 

the best-informed on. the subject, which 
they had hoped would be effectual in 
beating down the evil, and during the trial 
of which it would have been absurd to 
bring other views of the subject before 
parliament. Without meaning any dis- 
respect to the honourable names of sir 
Walter Raleigh and sir F. Bacon, with % 
much meritorious industry brought for- 
ward by his hon. friend (Mr. Frankland), 
as an example to be followed in the for 
mation of a committee, before enacting 
any new —. punishment, he could not 
agree that the same course was called for 
in the present day, when the House en- 
joyed so many more sources of informa 
tion and communication with the country, 
than it had in the time of queen Elizabeth. 
But this had not been the uniform prac- 
tice of the House, as appeared from what 
they did on the occasion of the capital 
enactments respecting the woollen manu- 
factures, in the reign of Charles 2, and 
silk machinery, in the 6th year of George 
3. The Bill was objected to on the 
ground that the offence, being made ca 
pital, would throw difficulties in the way 
of ascertaining and discovering offenders. 
He was of a contrary opinion : and though 
this principle of argument might apply to 
cases where individual property alone 
was concerned, he did not think it could 
apply to a case like that for which they 
were devising a remedy, where there 
appeared on the part of the offenders t 
be a manifest disposition to oppose the 
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law. On the other hand, he conceived 
great benefit would arise from making the 
offence capital. The notoriety of the 
fact, that parliament had taken up the sub- 
ject with so much solemnity, would ope- 
rate on the minds and senses of persons 
who were acting so improperly under the 
delusions of more designing individuals. 
This would be the greatest operation of 
this part of the Bill. But even the terror 
of the increased punishment would have 
its effect in deterring from crime, and 
there could be no apprehension of its di- 
minishing the facility of obtaining evi- 
dence, as the lighter mode had been tried, 
and found inefficacious. ‘The mode of 
prevention operated in a mixed ratio of 
the means of detection and the severity of 
punishment. ‘The hon. member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Smith), had expressed his 
doubts upon the second Bill, which he 
said was unnecessary in Nottingham, from 
the excellent dispositions made, and vigi- 
lance maintained by the magistrates there ; 
but did not this fact shew exactly the re- 
verse of what he was contending for, 
namely, the necessity for this Bill, that 
the same admirable order might be pre- 
served in a more extended district, where 
from deficient population the same effici- 
ent course could not be pursued without 


the aid of the legislature ? One hon. gen- 
tleman was of opinion, that the partial 
payment of these men by their employers 


in goods, was improper. It might be so, 
but he thought that the master and his 
workmen, in making their agreement, 
were the best judges of their own interests, 
and that it would be highly impolitic in 
the House to interfere, since the effect of 
fixing the mode of payment, would fre- 
quently be the rendering it impossible for 
many ofthe employers to pay their men 
atall. This mode of dealing had existed 
not only at Nottingham but in other 
places beyond the memory of the most 
experienced, and any interference might 
be attended with the most dangerous con- 
sequences. He was glad to observe that 
the general sense of the House was not in 
opposition to the Bill, the second reading 
of which would present a better oppor- 
tunity of discussing its provisions. In the 
present stage of the measure he had 
thought it sufficient to make these cursory 
observations. No advantage, he repeated, 
could be derived from a committee in- 
Vestigating the causes of the disturbances. 

uppose they arose from a decay of trade, 
—and there was too much reason for that 
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supposition,—what then ?—Could a com- 
mittee open the continent and send the 
goods as formerly to the foreign European 
markets? If a committee could do that, 
there would be, indeed, some reason for 
its appointment. But from whatever 
cause the riots arose, would any body 
deny the necessity of putting them down ? 
On the whole, he could see no advan- 
tage likely to result from an enquiry. 

Mr. Whitbread wished that there was a 
standing order of the House that no enact- 
ment which involved capital punishment, 
should be made without previous inquiries 
by a committee as to the necessity of such 
enactment. With regard to the infliction 
of the punishment of death, so far from its 
operating as a check upon crimes, he 
maintained that it had rather increased 
than diminished them. It had been ob- 
served by the hon. member for Notting- 
ham, that the disturbers went about armed ; 
but it was to be remembered, that the 
penalty of death now proposed to be in- 
flicted, was for breaking frames,and not for 
using arms. He regretted that distress 
should have driven them to such acts, but 
the question for the House to consider was, 
whether the punishment provided by the 
present Bill would prevent the repetition 
of such excesses. Would the facilities of 
conviction be increased by, it? Certainly 
not, Was.there any occasion for haste in 
passing the Bill? Certainly not. He re- 
peated his wish, therefore, that a committee 
should be appointed, in order that no penal 
enactment should pass without such solem- 
nity and such inguiry, as might leave re- 
corded evidence of the grounds upon which 
Parliament had acted. Might it not other- 
wise be thought, as it was generally 
thought by all who had written upon the 
criminal code of this country, that we in- 
flicted the penalty of death too slightly ? 
If a committee were to be proposed, he 
should certainly vote for its appointment, 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had laid great stress on this being 
only meant as a temporary act, but the 
House ought to proceed with caution. The 
statute of the 39th of Elizabeth, relative to 
soldiers and sailors begging in the streets, 
which had so lately been brought under 
the notice of the House, was at first only a 
temporary law ; but it was from time to 
time continued, and at length became 
perpetual, to the disgrace of the statute 
book. He could not divest himself of the 
opinion that a committee ought to pre- 
cede the enactment of death, He was 
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ought to consider what other mode of pu- 
nishment than that proposed might coerce 
the disturbers.. The right hon. Secretary 
must have been apprised of the situation 
of the persons who had mistakenly sup- 
posed that their wages were about to be 
curtailed. Many frames had been broken 
of considerable value, which it was out of 
the power of the magistrates to prevent ; 
but there was no general disposition in the 
inhabitants to assist the rioters. He was 
sure that vigilance might have prevented 
the continuance of the mischief. Think- 
ing so, he saw nothing to require this new 
punishment, and strongly recommended 
the previous appointment of a committee 
to enquire into its necessity. 

' Colonel Eyre, in explanation, observed 
that the outrages were committed some- 
times at a distance of thirty miles from the 
town of Nottingham. 

Mr. Babington, living in the district 
complained of, and representing a bo- 
rough carrying on a manufacture similar 
to that of Nottingham, felt it necessary to 
say a few words. He impressed upon the 
House the importance of a committee, 
that posterity might know with what due 
deliberation the House had proceeded, be- 
fore it determined on taking away the 


lives of any of the subjects of the crown. 
He recomimended that the first Bill pro- 
posed should be only temporary; (hear, 
hear!) and that the second which went to 
introduce the excellent system of watch 
ahd ward, so great a favourite with their 
forefathers, should be made to apply ge- 


nerally to the united kingdom. It might 
be wanted at Leicester as well as at Not- 
tingham ; indeed, during the disturbances, 
information was received that emissaries 
had been sent from the latter to the former 
town. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
to most of the objections urged against 
the present measure. As for the exten- 
sion of the provisions in the Bills to other 
districts, that might, if necessary, be made 

instruction when the House came into 
a committee, which time would also be 
more convenient, from their having the 
Bills printed. With regard to what seemed 
to have created the greatest difference of 
epinion, namely, that a previous commit- 
tee ought to have been appointed on the 
Report, from which they should found the 
necessary measures, he could not see that 
such a step was at all called for by the 
circumstances of the case. If the House 
had heard that any doubt was entertained 





as to the existence of the evils respectin 

which they were proceeding to legislate, 
if their nature, quality, and effect were at 
all misunderstood, then indeed they might 
be desirous to have previous investiga- 
tion. But as the reverse was agteed on 
all hands, he could not see any good 
which could be derived from the report 
of a committee. It had been told them 
by the hon. gentleman who had last 
spoken, that they ought to resort to this 
step, as they were legislating for posterity ; 
but he concurred in the opinion, that the 
measures now adopted ought to be only 
temporary, and that therefore their main 
duty was, in the first instance, to take care 
of themselves. A right hon. gentleman, 
(Mr. Sheridan), seented to congratulate’ 
himself that he had got ministers in a di- 
lemma, for he said—* If expedition is now 
so ‘necessary, how can ministers defend 
themselves for not having introduced these 
measures sooner?” It was because they 
had adopted other measures, approved by 
the best-informed on. the subject, which 
they had hoped would be effectual in 
beating down the evil, and during the trial 
of which it would have been absurd to 
bring other views of the subject before 
parliament. Without meaning any dis- 
respect to the honourable names of sir 
Walter Raleigh and sir F. Bacon, with so 
much meritorious industry brought for- 
ward by his hon. friend (Mr. Frankland), 
as an example to be followed in the for- 
mation of a committee, before enacting 
any new a punishment, he could not 
agree that the same course was called for 
in the present day, when the House en- 
joyed so many more sources of informa- 
tion and communication with the country, 
than it had in the time of queen Elizabeth. 
But this had not been the uniform prac- 
tice of the House, as appeared from what 
they did on the occasion of the capital 
enactments respecting the woollen manu- 
factures, in the reign of Charles 2, and 
silk machinery, in the 6th year of George 
3. The Bill was objected to on the 
ground that the offence, being made ca- 
pital, would throw difficulties in the way 
of ascertaining and discovering offenders. 
He was of a contrary opinion : and though 
this principle of argument might apply to 
cases where individual property alone 
was concerned, he did not think it could 
apply to a case like that for which they 
were devising a remedy, ‘where there 
appeared on the part of the offenders to 
be a manifest disposition to oppose the 
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law. On the- other hand, he conceived 

reat benefit would arise from making the 
offence capital. The notoriety of the 
fact, that parliament had taken up the sub- 
ject with so much solemnity, would ope- 
rate on the minds and senses of persons 
who were acting so improperly under the 
delusions of more designing individuals. 
This would be the greatest operation of 
this part of the Bill. But even the terror 
of the increased punishment would have 
its effect in deterring from crime, and 
there could be no apprehension of its di- 
minishing the facility of obtaining evi- 
dence, as the lighter mode had been tried, 
and found inefficacious. ‘The mode of 
prevention operated in a mixed ratio of 
the means of detection and the severity of 
punishment. ‘The hon. member for Not- 
tingham (Mr. Smith), had expressed his 
doubts upon the second Bill, which he 
said was unnecessary in Nottingham, from 
the excellent dispositions made, and vigi- 
lance maintained by the magistrates there ; 
but did not this fact shew exactly the re- 
verse of what he was contending for, 
namely, the necessity for this Bill, that 
the same admirable order might be pre- 
served in a more extended district, where 
from deficient population the same effici- 
ent course could not be pursued without 
the aid of the legislature ? One hon. gen- 
tleman was of opinion, that the partial 
payment of these men by their employers 
in goods, was improper. It might be so, 
but he thought that the master and his 
workmen, in making their agreement, 
were the best judges of their own interests, 
and that it would be highly impolitic in 
the House to interfere, since the effect of 
fixing the mode of payment, would fre- 
quently be the rendering it impossible for 
many of the employers to pay their men 
at all. This mode of dealing had existed 
not only at Nottingham but in other 
places beyond the memory of the most 
experienced, and any interference might 
be attended with the most dangerous con- 
Sequences. He was glad to observe that 
the general sense of the House was not in 
opposition to the Bill, the second reading 
of which would present a better oppor- 
tunity of discussing its provisions. In the 
present stage of the measure he had 
thought it sufficient to make these cursory 
observations. 'No advantage, he repeated, 
could be derived from a committee in- 
Vestigating the causes of the disturbances. 
uppose they arose from a decay of trade, 
—and there was too much reason for that 
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supposition,—what then ?—Could a com- 
mittee open the continent and send the 
goods as formerly to the foreign European 
markets? If a committee could do that, 
there would be, indeed, some reason for 
its appointment. But from whatever 
cause the riots arose, would any body 
deny the necessity of putting them down ? 
On the whole, he could see no advan- 
tage likely to result from an enquiry. 

Mr. Whitbread wished that there was a 
standing order of the House that no enact- 
ment which involved capital punishment, 
should be made without previous inquiries 
by a committee as to the necessity of such 
enactment. With regard to the infliction 
of the punishment of death, so far from its 
operating as a check upon crimes, he 
maintained that it had rather increased 
than diminished them. It had been ob- 
served by the hon. member for Notting- 
ham, that the disturbers went about armed 5 
but it was to be remembered, that the 
penalty of death now proposed to be in- 
flicted, was for breaking frames,and not for 
using arms. He regretted that distress 
shouid have driven them to such acts, but 
the question for the House to consider was, 
whether the punishment provided by the 
present Bill would prevent the repetition 
of such excesses. Would the facilities of 
conviction be increased by it? Certainly 
not, Was.there any occasion for haste in 
passing the Bill? Certainly not. He re- 
peated his wish, therefore, that a committee 
should be appointed, in order that no penal 
enactment should pass without such solem- 
nity and such inquiry, as might leave re- 
corded evidence of the grounds upon which 
Parliament had acted. Might it not other- 
wise be thought, as it was generally 
thought by all who had written upon the 
criminal code of this country, that we in- 
flicted the penalty of death too slightly ? 
If a committee were to be proposed, he 
should certainly vote for its appointment, 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had laid great stress on this being 
only meant as a temporary act, but the 
House ought to proceed with caution. The 
statute of the 39th of Elizabeth, relative to 
soldiers and sailors begging in the streets, 
which had so lately been brought under 
the notice of the House, was at first only a 
temporary law ; but it was from time to 
time continued, and at length became 
perpetual, to the disgrace of the statute 
book. He could not divest himself of the 
opinion that a committee ought to pre- 
cede the enactment of death. He was 
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not inclined to oppose the first reading of 
the Bill, but would caution the House to 
use due deliberation. He believed he 
was the first person who had called the at- 
tention of the House to these riots, and on 
that occasion he expressed something like 
a doubt whether the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department had done his duty : 
he was happy however now to add, that 
from inquiries which he had made, he 
was convinced that the right hon. gentle- 
man had done his duty in a most exem- 
plary manner: and this was the opinion of 
all who had opportunities of knowing the 
fact. The magistrates of the town of Not- 
tingham had also done their duty, in a 
manner no less exemplary : and what was 
the consequence? The evil had been 
cured. No frames had been broken in 
that town for the last month; and there 
was every reason to believe, that if no le- 
gal enactment were to take place, no more 
frames would be destroyed. With regard 
to the country, however, there might be 
reasons for the adoption of a different sys- 
tem. He by no means disapproved of the 
system of watch and ward, but the House 
shouid recollect that they were now about 
to legislate for a temporary evil, and that 
every act of legislation done in a hurry ge- 
nerally left a lasting disgrace on those 
who passed it. He begged, therefore, for 
delay, and hoped that after the first rea- 
ding a committee would be appointed. 
Mr. Herbert, before he could consent to 
add to the number of capital punishments, 
must be convinced that the existing laws 
were insufficient. Of this there was as 
yet no proof, as there had been no trial on 
the subject. An hon. member had stated, 
in the course of the evening, that the riots 
which had extended themselves to Leices- 
tershire, had been suppressed by the acti- 
vity of the magistrates. He wished the 
House to know why the magistrates of 
Nottinghamshire had failed in doing that 
which the magistrates of Leicestershire 
had so successfully accomplished. It was 
therefore his intention, unless some other 
hon. member would undertake the task, 
to move for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to investigate this subject. 
The House then divided.” 
For the Motion .....cccsrcssseeee 49 
BN ivi eersicinvies cosce “A 
Majority ....-ccccccese eoseceeseem dB 


List of the Minority. 


Bennet, Hon, R.H. Burdett, Sir F. 
Busk; W. Frankland, W. 





Herbert, Hon. W. Moore, P. 
Hamilton, Lord A. Sheridan, Rt. Hon. R, 
Hume, W. H. Whitbread, S. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Wynn, C. W. 
Martin, H. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder then moved, “Tha 
leave be given to bring in a Bill for the 
more effectual preservation of the peace 
within the county of Nottingham, and the 
town and county of the town of Notting. 
ham.” 

Mr. Wynn wished more particularly to 
know why the county of Nottingham had 
been selected from the rest of the king. 
dom, for the exclusive operation of the 
proposed measure ? If the Bill had beenty 
provide for the better watch and ward of 
the whole island, it would have met with 
his hearty concurrence. 

Colonel Eyre repeated the statements 
which he made in an earlier part of the 
evening, and added, that if the hon. gen 
tleman had had personal observation of the 
state of Nottingham and its neighbourood, 
he would have felt the necessity of the in- 
tended measure.—Leave was accordingly 
granted, and the Bills brought in and 
read a first time. 

Mr. Herbert, impressed with the neces- 
sity of putting the House in possession ofall 
the circumstances of this important subject, 
proceeded to move, “‘'That a committee be 
appointed to inquire into the late Riots.in 
the county of Nottingham, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, and what further legal 
provisions, if any, are necessary for the 
suppression thereof, and also the steps 
which have been taken for the diScovery 
of the offenders.” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder argued against the 
appointment of the committee, as wholly 
unnecessary. He was persuaded that the 
House would think that the general noto- 
riety of the riots was a sufficient ground 
for parliamentary procedure, and he de- 
precated any delay in providing aremedy 
for the existing evil. 

A division ensued : 

For the committee ....seeseeee 15 

Against it ccoccccsevececersese 40 

Majority ..eccccscsceceeseecee ao 
List of the Minority. 

Babington, T. Kemp, T. 
Bennet, H. Martin, H. 
Busk, W. Moore, P. 
Burdett, Sir F. Sinclair, G. 
Frankland, W. Sheridan, R. B. 
Hamilton, Lord A. Turton, Sir T. 
Herbert, W. Whitbread, S. 
Hume, W. H. Wynn, C. W. 
Hutchinson, C. H. 





Frame Work Bill. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, February 17. 


Orrices In Reversion.] Earl Grosvenor 
said he took the first opportunity on his 
return to town, of calling their lordships’ 
attention to a subject, which, whatever 
others might think, he considered to be of 

reat importance. He lamented that a 
Bill prohibiting the granting of Offices in 
Reversion had been lost in the House of 
Commons, and he could not but consider 
the decision as an instance of great in- 
consistency. He was at a loss to con- 
ceive what arguments could have been 
urged to induce the rejection of such a 
measure. It surely could not heve been 
argued that it was of too trifling a nature 
to deserve the attention of the House, for 
if it were of a trifling nature, why not 
pass a measure so consolatory to the feel- 
ingsof the people. It could not surely 
have been argued that the passing of it 
would have engendered a difference be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament, be- 
cause that might easily have been got rid 
of by agreeing to a temporary bill, as in 
aformer instance. But whatever might 
have been the arguments on which the 
rejection of such a Bill was founded, he 
could not but consider it as deeply to be 
lamented, inasmuch as the passing of the 
Bill would have been a first step towards 
the extinction of that system of corruption 
which unhappily prevailed; and would 
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so far have gratified the just expectations of | 
The continuance of the prac- | 


the people. 
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the foreign department, in his place, 
wished to ask of that noble lord, whether 
in the present state of the negociation 
with the United States of America, it 
would be improper to lay before the 
House such Papers, or at least that part of 
the correspondence which it was notorious 
had already met the public eye? He did 
not wish to make a motion for the cor- 
respondence in a negociation, unless it 
was the opinion of those who had the ma- 
nagement of that negociation, that it would 
not be improper to communicate the cor- 
respondence, and he therefore wished to 
ascertain this fact, in order that he might 
give a short notice of a motion for such 
parts as it might not be deemed improper 
to communicate. 

Marquis Wellesley said he had not re- 
ceived the commands of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, to lay any of the 
Papers alluded to by the noble lord 
before the House. If the noble lord, 
however, would give notice of a day for a 
motion upon the subject, he should then 
be prepared to state distinctly to the 
House, whether or not it would be impro- 
per to communicate the correspondence 
moved for. 

Lord Holland said he was afraid he had 
been misunderstood by the noble lord. 
What he wished, in order to ascertain 
whether he should give notice of a motion 
was, to know whether it would be impro- 
per to communicate any part of the cor- 
respondence. Without having any ex- 
traordinary confidence in ministers, a con- 


tice of granting Offices in Reversion was | fidence so far would of course be conceded 


greatly to be deprecated, pregnant as 
it was with every species of underhand 
transactions. It was probable, however, 
that a Bill would come before their lord- 
ships for suspending this practice for a 
limited time ; and he trusted that if such 
were the case, the suspension would not be 
merely for a year, but for 20, 50, or even 
50 years. If such should not be the ob- 
ject of the Bill, he gave notice that he 
should propose to extend the suspension 
for a considerable period, in order that 
they might not be called upon to consider 
It from vear to year, merely as a tempo- 
tary measure. If such a Bill did not 
come before their lordships within a rea- 
sonable time, he gave notice that it was 
his intention to propose a measure of that 
description. 


Dispure witH America.] Lord Hol- 
d, seeing a noble lord at the head of 





‘to them, namely, that they having the 
| Management of a negociation would be 


the best judges whether it was improper 
or not to communicate any part of the 
correspondence. It was with this view 
that he asked the question. 

Marquis Wellesley repeated that he had 
no commands from his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to lay any of the corres- 
pondence before the House, but that if 
the noble lord gave notice of a day for his 
motion, he should then be prepared dis- 
tinctly to state his opinion upon the subject. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, February 17. 

Frame Work Bitt.] Mr. Secretary 
Ryder having moved the second reading 
of the Bill for the more exemplary pu- 
nishment of persons destroying or injuring 
any Stocking or Lace Frames, or other 
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machines or engines used in the Frame- 
work knitted manufactory, or any ar- 
ticles or goods in such Frames or Ma- 
chines. 

Mr. Abercromby declared, that in the 
present alarming situation of the county 
of Nottingham, he could have wished, in- 
stead of opposing, to have supported the 
measures of administration; but, after 
the most mature consideration, he felt 
it altogether impossible to concur in vot- 
ing for this Bill. Every body felt the dan- 
ger of a numerous body of men leagued 
together in active opposition to the 
laws of the country, and who had hitherto 
defeated both the civil and the military 
power. This danger was the more alarm- 
ing from the connection between the 
county of Nottingham and other manu- 
facturing districts of the country. But 
however strongly he, in common with 
others, felt this danger, he could not con- 
cur in the present Bill, without violat- 
ing a most important principle in penal 
legislature—a principle which he had 
already had the good fortune more than 
once to join with a majority of the House 
in sanctioning.. The mildest character of 
the present Bill was, that it would be 
ineffectual. They had been told that 
the riots had continued many months ; 
that the local police had been aided by 
the efforts of the London police ; that 
rewards had been oifered for conviction ; 
but that all the efforts of the civil power, 
joined to the allurements of profit, and 
the assistance of a military force, had been 
found completely ineffectual ; and that 
with all this powerful array, not a single 
conviction had taken place under the 
existing law, which sentenced all frame- 
breakers to transportation for 14 years. 
Now, if the House had been told that any 
individuals had been convicted, and pu- 
nished with transportation, but that from 
the slightness of the punishment, the mo- 
tives of the unfortunate persons had been 
found stronger than the dread of convic- 
tion, then he could conceive it might be 
proper to call upon the House for mea- 
sures of greater severity. No such infor- 
taaiion, however, had been communicated 
to the House, and it was merely the state 
of impunity which they were called on 
to redress. The right hon. Secretary of 
State proposed for this purpose to make 
the offence capital. But bow could this 
operate on persons in the situation of the 
unfortunate persons in question, among 
whom there had already. been found to 
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prevail such an uncommon degree of 
union, concert, and good faith, if he might 
be allowed the expression, to one another 
that not one of them had even yet Been 
detected. If impunity was an eyil, the 
effect of this severe penalty would only 
be to afford a greater security agains, 
any chance of punishment, because jt 
would afford the rioters an additional mp. 
tive for adhering closely together.—The 
hon. and learned gentleman then went 
into some illustrations respecting the dif. 
ferent probabilities of conviction under 
pain of death and transportation, and con. 
cluded, that the former merely decreased 
the chance of it. The members for the 
county had not expressed any warm ap. 
probation of the measure of the right hon, 
Secretary ; but they wished, they said, 
to agree to any measure which might 
have a chance of restoring tranquillity, 
But he would ask those gentlemen, how 
they could support a measure which would 
have the direct contrary effect to what 
they wished? After the body of informa. 
tion possessed by ministers on this sub. 
ject, he thought the present Bill display. 
ed a great poverty of invention. The 
distressed state of the country ought to 
make a deep impression on the Hous, 
and induce them to reconsider those mea 
sures which had plunged us into this dread. 
ful situation. There were some effects 
arising from the decay of trade, which it 
was yet in the power of parliament to 
controul; and they might be assured, 
that while the cause of the evil remained 
in full force, all the remedies which they 
might apply would be found as unavail- 
ing as the prescriptions of a physician, 
directed merely to remove the outward 
symptoms of a disease, instead of com- 
municating health and vigour to the whele 
system. 

Mr. Orde had no hesitation in declaring 
it to be his opinion, that the combination 
which existed among these misled peo 
ple was so strong, that to break it effec- 
tually required measures of the utmost 
severity. He must support the Bill, on 
the ground that the terror of the punish 
ment of death was indispensible on the 
present occasion. 

Mr. W. Herbert regretted that the 
House had been denied all previous et- 
quiry on a measure which would go 
affect the lives of so many of our fellow 
creatures, From all the partial informa 
tion he had been able to collect, these 
disturbances owed their origin to. tw 
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causes,—the decrease of employment, and 
disputes between the workmen and their 
employers. There had been no proof, 
however, that the punishment of trans- 

ttation was inadequate to prevent the 
offence; and in fact the only desidera- 
tum which the House had to attain, was 
the best means of discovering the persons 
engaged in these mischievous practices. 
To this the attention of parliament ought 
to be turned, and not to the addition 
of new capital punishments to the already 
too numerous list in our statute books. 
Adverting to the statement made by the 
right hon. Secretary on Friday last, that 
many of these frames were let out to 
workmen at so much per week, and that 
these workmen, in many instances, either 
connived at or co-operated with the frame- 
breakers, he proposed that some measure 
should be adopted for making the tenant 
responsible in law for the value of the 
frame, which would necessarily give him 
an interest in its preservation. Why was 
not some method of this sort resorted to, 
which would destroy the joint interest 
which the tenant too often had at present 
with the frame-breakers? He should have 
thought, also, that a Bill amercing the 
county of Nottingham in the value of the 


pecuniary damages sustained by indivi- 
duals, would have had a good effect in 
repressing disorders, by producing a more 


general interest in their prevention. 
Upon the whole, he should oppose this 
Bill, as thinking that our long list of capi- 
tal offences was already sufficiently dis- 
graceful, and that many of the late atro- 
cious crimes by which the country had 
been disgraced and alarmed, had origi- 
nated in the frequency of such horrid 
spectacles, 

Mr. John Smith wished to observe, that 
though the destruction of stocking frames 
was punishable with transportation, yet 
there was no such law at present to pro- 
tect the lace-frames employed in one of 
the most elegant manufactures of this 
country. That defect, therefore, ought to 
beimmediately supplied. It was his firm 
opinion that some measure ought forth- 
With to be resorted to: the state of the 
county, to his certain knowledge impe- 
nously required it; and he must support 
the present Bill till he heard of some pre- 
ferable measure. He believed that the 
great cause of all the excesses was the de- 
cay of trade; and he hoped, that in due 
time, that subject would be enquired into. 

ut this was not the precise moment for 
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such enquiry : the disturbance which at 
present existed must first be completely 
put down. 

Mr. Lockhart was convinced that the 
anxiety not to increase the number of ca- 
pital punishments, was not confined to the 
hon. gentleman opposite, but that it was 
generally prevalent in the House. This 
was a case, however, in which he thought 
that the enactment of capital punishment 
would have a beneficial effect, and would 
particularly operate to deter offenders, 
through the medium of the impression 
which the fear of it would make on the 
minds of their wives and families, The 
offences in question were, indeed, of the 
most serious nature, and approached most 
nearly to constructive levying of war, that 
was, to high treason. Lord Hale men- 
tioned a case of breaking looms in Lon- 
don, which five out of the twelve judges 
declared to be actually constructive levy- 
ing of war, or high treason. All lawyers 
must be acquainted with the case of Da- 
maree and Purchase, in the reign of Anne, 
executed for entering into an association 
todestroy all Presbyterian meeting houses ; 
the judges holding that the offence was 
constructive levying of war, or high trea- 
son. He should support the Bill; but he 
conceived that the offender ought to have: 
some guards similar to those possessed by 
any one accused of high treason ; and, 
therefore, when in the committee, he 
should propose the introduction of a clause 
giving the prisoner the benefit of one 
counsel. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) supported the 
motion. The situation of Nottingham he 
conceived to be somewhat like that of 
some counties in Ireland, when those 
counties were agitated by the White 
Boys. At that time capital penalties 
were enacted against those offenders; and 
the effect was such as might be anticipated 
from the operation of the present Bill. 
The law would not be like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, irrevocable, but 
might be, and ought to be, repealed 
whenever the emergency should cease. 

Mr. Wrottesley was of opinion, that the 
proposed measure would not have the effect 
expected from it. The greater the terror 
inspired by the act, the less he coneeived 
would be the likelihood of detection. 
The preamble of the present Bill stated, 
that the 28th of the King had been inef- 
fectual in putting a stop to the outrages 
complained of; but: he would ask, where 
was the proof of the inefficacy of that 
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act ? Not one prosecution had taken place 
under it. He had the authority of Black- 
stone for saying that no capital punish- 
ment should be resorted to until one of 
a more lenient kind had been tried and 
had failed. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that there were two 
points on which the whole House had 
agreed :—one, that the punishment of death 
should never be recurred to, except incases 
were all other species of punishment had 
been found ineffectual ; the other, that an 
evil now existed to which a remedy 
eught to be applied as soon as possible. 
For his part, he was convinced that the 
remedy proposed was no remedy what- 
soever; the evil would still continue to 
exist in spite of it. He confessed from 
whatever cause these disturbances pro- 
ceeded,—whether from a spirit of malice 
against the master-manufacturers, or from 
the idea that the frames diminished hu- 
man labour, and encroached on human 
industry,—that the existence of them was 
a monstrous evil. It was an evil, more- 


over, which had existed in the face of a 
law; and he could attribute its con-. 
tinuance only to two causes,—either to 
conspiracy to suppress evidence against 
offenders, or to supineness in the magis- 


tracy. It was folly to talk of the terror 
which would arise from converting the 
punishment of transportation for fourteen 
years, into the punishment of.death. The 
terror of the one would always have an al- 
most equal influence with the other on the 
human mind ; and he would answer for it, 
that this terror would not tend to diminish 
the evil. It was evident, if the existence 
of the evil were to be attributed to a con- 
spiracy to suppress evidence, that the 
terror of a greater punishment would tend 
the more to keep witnesses from coming 
forward. If, on the other hand, the ma- 
gistrates had not made sufficient exertions 
under the existing statute, it was plain 
that the change of punishment would not 
make them more active. The great evil 
to be complained of was, that the law had 
been converted into a mere dead letter, 
that it had been made only a lifeless scare- 
crow, from which custom had removed 
even the terror that might originally have 
been felt on beholding it. If, indeed, the 
statute of the 28th of Geo, 3, had been duly 
enforced, and these iniquitous proceedings 
had been persevered in, in defiance of it, 
then there might be some plausible ground 
for the measure before the House. As the 
Bill had only been delivered since the 
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meeting of the House, the gentlemen who 
had spoken cn the contrary side, might 
not have had time to readit, or they would- 
have seen that it was in no way calculated 
to remedy that which the whole nation 
so loudly exclaimed against. One hon. and 
Jearned gentleman (Mr. Lockhart). had 
said, that the Nottingham rioters were 
guilty of a crime little short of construc. 
tive treason. It was undoubtedly true, 
that a general combination to break all 
the frames might be so construed, and 
perhaps the late outrageous proceedings. 
deserved a title little less severe; but on 
examining the Bill itself, it would be found 
that it was not at all calculated to operate 
against such conspirators. The four spe- 
cies of crime contemplated by the Bill 
were, first, entering houses by force, and 
destroying machines; second, entering 
houses by force, with intent to destroy 
them; third, wilfully and maliciously 
cutting in pieces. machines; and the fourth, 
destroying any utensil, instrument, &c, 
belonging to the machinery. Would the 
House believe it, and yet it was true, that 


‘not one of those crimes partook of the 


dreadful nature of the evil complained of; 
and which evil was, as it was likened to 
high-treason, a conspiracy to destroy all 
frames? According to the present Bill, an 
idle apprentice, who, from a quarrel with 
his master, or any other cause, should 
break ‘or destroy the machinery of his 
master, or the slightest utensil connected 
with it, might be capitally convicted 
under it. In fact, the Bill was totally di- 
rected against individual depredation, and 
not against the conspiracy which had 
given birth to the late disturbances. It 
required little skill, indeed, to construct 
an act far better for its purposes than that 
proposed by the right hon. gentleman. 
It did not even leave any thing to the hue 
manity of a prosecutor; but in all cases 
compelled a prosecution.—Gentlemen on 
the other side no doubt thought that they 
were supporting a measure to secure the 
future tranquillity of Nottingham and the 
surrounding counties from these illegal 
combinations; but on looking at the word- 
ing of the Bill they would find themselves 
grievously disappointed, for the net, 10- 
stead of being spread wide enough to se- 
cure all, could catchonly a very few of the 
offenders. He, perhaps, would have ree 
commended that offenders should not have 
been prosecuted, until it were clear that a 
combination existed, by several frames 
having been previously broken, or unless 
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three or four men in concert committed 
the act.—In every respect this measure 
was totally inadequate : it did little credit 
to the legislative skill of ministers, and if 
assed would be a disgrace to the pro- 
ceedings of the House. It appeared that 
the right hon. Secretary had brought the 
Bill ready made in his pocket, before he 
obtained leave to bring it in; and he (sir 
§. R.) was confident that in after times it 
would astonish an English House of Com- 
mons to find, upon the inspection of the 
Journals, that in a case of life and death 
their predecessors had upon only a few 
minutes consideration adopted a measure 
of such extent and importance.—He re- 
commended, before such a hasty step 
were taken, that some examination of the 
ground should be made, and that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to make in- 
quiry into a subject on which the House 
actually knew little or nothing. What 
hon. member, let his connections be what 
they might, could say that he knew the 
cause of these riots; whether they ori- 
ginated in malice on the part of the work- 
men against their masters for ill-treatment, 
or from a determination to destroy ma- 
chinery, which lessened the proportion of 
manual labour? Whether any, and what 
combinations had been entered into, and 
what subscriptions had been raised to re- 
sist the efforts of the legislature ? These 
were questions of great importance, and 
toproceed without information upon them 
would be highly unbecoming the dignity 
and wisdom of the House. 

Mr. Bathurst thought, that after the 
long continuance of the outrages which 
had so much disgraced the country,— 
after they had so long braved the law, 
and had even been alluded to as a matter 
of exultation by the common enemy,—it 
was right that the government should 
adopt more efficient measures than had 
been hitherto resorted to. He regretted 
the mode of opposition which had been 
pursued against the Bill; and was parti- 
cularly sorry for what had fallen from the 
hon. and learned gentleman who spoke 
last. As to any reproach on the execu- 
tive for not being sufficiently active, he 
had merely to appeal to the testimony 
borne to their exertions by the hon. gen- 
tleman, the member for Nottingham. ‘The 
real question was, not whether the exist- 
ing law was adequate or not to the putting 
down of the disturbances, but whether 
the terror inspired by a heavier punish- 


Ment would not more effectually answer 
(VOL, XXL.) 
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that purpose. The measure proposed was 
founded on that principle of ail criminal 
law, ‘ pana ad paucos, metus ad omnes 
perveniat. The threat or terror would 
have the effect of deterring the many, 
and the punishment would fall only on 
the few. It was a measure brought for- 
ward with a view not to punish, but to 
prevent the crime to which it referred ; it 
had not for its object, as was supposed, 
the shedding of human blood, but to ren- 
der the commission of this sort of offences 
less frequent. With respect to the pream- 
ble of the Bill, it certainly did not com- 
prize the whole of the grounds for the 
adoption of the measure, nor did the Bill 
itself, as the hon. and learned gentleman 
imagined, provide merely for the punish- 
ment of idle or mischievous apprentices ; 
it was intended to put a stop to the out- 
rages. But if there were any objection- 
able passages: in it, those passages might 
be obviated in the committee. The 
peace of the country would be cheaply 
purchased by the forfeiture of a few lives, 
in order to deter future outrages on the 
property of individuals, and the tranquil- 
lity of the state. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that the right 
hon, gentleman who spoke last had set 
out with a total misconception; for the 
question was not, as he had stated, whe- 
ther the existing Jaw was a sufficient 
remedy for the evil, but, whether the pro- 
posed new law was likely to be efficient ? 
This he contended was not the case; for 
it signified little what punishment was 
enacted, if persons could not be found to 
give information against the offenders. 
The use of a committee would have been, 
that an inquiry might have been made 
into the alleged insufficiency of the exist- 
ing law—into the fact of any conviction 
having taken place under it—into the ne- 
cessity for a severer Jaw—or into the 
causes why evidence had been held back. 
Measures might have been devised for the 
suppression or prevention of those out- 
rages, rewards might have been offered, 
or severer enactments proposed against 
persons who deterred witnesses from 
coming forward; instead of which, the 
authors of this measure came forward, for 
fear it should be doubted that the execu- 
tive had done something, without any 
assurance that they had reached the root 
of the evil—which was the only means of 
preventing er remedying it. On the 
night when this Bill was introduced, the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 

(3H) 
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quer had asserted, that it had not been 
brought forward earlier, in the hope that 
the former statute of the 28th of the King, 
would be found effectual, without any new 
enactment, and that finding themselves 
disappointed, government had suggested, 
unwillingly, this measure. In this state- 
ment the right hon. gentleman was con- 
tradicted by the fact, since tranquillity 
had been restored, according to his own 
confession, several days before this Bill 
had been brought into the House. 

Sir Arthur Piggott said, that if the Bill, 
from its provisions or its object, appeared 
to him simply to extend the act of the 
28th of the King to lace frames as well as 
stocking frames, he should have thought 
it desirable; but he knew no way in which 
the purpose of the measure was to be cul- 
lected except from the right hon. mover 
himself, or from the words of the Bill, by 
which he understood, that it was to be 
made capital in both instances to destroy 
frames. Now, if ever a legislature took a 
wrong step, it was when there existed a 
degree of indignation against persons who 
had committed violent aggressions against 
private property and public peace. On 


that part of the subject he was far from 
being convinced by the right bon. gen- 


tleman who supported the Bill. Here 
were offences against which a law existed 
enforced by no light punishment. Had 
the punishment been tried, or the law en- 
forced? Before any one asked him to 
extend the punishment and to make it 
capital, he ought to prove that the law 
had been enforced, and had been found 
ineffectual, and then he might have a 
right to call for the enactment of capital 
punishment, but not till then. But that 
was not the case here, for he’did not find 
that there had been any prosecution upon 
the 28th of the King, and perhaps there 
had been no occasion for it; so there 
was no authority to say that the law was 
not fully adequate to its purpose, except 
the necessity of extending it to the break- 
ing of lace frames. But why was not the 
law enforced? Because the difficulty of 
detection prevented it. Would capital 
punishment increase the means of detec- 
tion? Ifthe difficulty of convicting offen- 
ders consisted in the reluctance of wit- 
nesses, was there any thing in the nature 
of capital punishment which would lessen 
that reluctance? He apprehended not. 
The only remaining principle on which 
the right hon. gentleman recommended 
the measure to the House was, that it 
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would operate to excite terror; but how 
many instances were there of preofs to 
the contrary? And had not the House 
been lately engaged with the reverse: of 
the proposition? He then commented on 
the precipitation with which the Bill had 
been hurried through the House; and 
hoped they would pause before they pro. 
ceeded further. No one could deny the 
necessity of some protection being afford. 
ed to the property of the persons injured ; 
but he conceived always, that the question 
for the second reading of a Bill was the 
proper period to protest against its princi 
ple; for, if that was defective, the com. 
mittee would be useless. Objecting as he 
did to the principle of the measure, he 
should oppose it in its present stage. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that having 
already spoken fully on the subject of this 
Bill, it would be unnecessary for him to 
do more now, than to make a few observa. 
tions on what had fallen from hon. mem- 
bers in the course of the debate. The 
hon. and learned gentleman, who had 
just sat down, had objected to the punish- 
ment of death being enacted by this Bill; 
and for the reason, that no trial had been 
made of the efficacy of the penalty of 
transportation, because not one prosecu- 
tion had taken place. The hon. and 
learned gentleman thought, therefore, that 
making the destruction of lace frames 
liable to the same punishment as that of 
stocking frames, namely, transportation, 
would answer the purpose. How, then, 
would the matter stand, according to the 
argument of the hon. and learned gentle: 
man? The preamble of the Bill must run 
thus, « Whereas the punishment of trans- 
portation exists against the breaking of 
stocking frames, and has been found inef- 
fectual; therefore it is thought necessary, 
that the same punishment should be ex- 
tended to the breaking of lace frames.” It 
was, in his opinion, idle and nugatory to 
enact such alaw, as it would be impossible 
that any good purpose could be answered 
by it. With regard to the objection of 
extending the punishment of death, he 
begged the House to recollect, that this 
was only intended as a temporary mea- 
sure, to meet a pressing temporary evil ; 
and that the hope was, that the terror of 
death might put a speedy end to the pre- 
sent unlawful and alarming proceedings 
in Nottingham, and the neighbouring 
counties. If the state of the town and 
county of Nottingham were considered, no 
gentleman would contend that the dis 
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turbances ought to be allowed to exist. 
He did assure those gentlemen who had 
done him the opportunity of viewing his 
conduct in a favourable light, that he 
highly prized their good opinion. In 
what he had done towards restoring order, 
however, there was no merit attached to 
him or his colleagues. In the execution of 
their duty, (a melancholy one it was) they 
had been guided by a wish to preserve the 
publictranquillity. He would muchrather, 
however, have had the mischief attributed 
in some degree to his own supineness, than 
that its ravages should have occasioned 
unmerited censure upon the local exer- 
tions of the authorities within the imme- 
diate scene of action. ‘The conduct of 
the magistrates was exemplary throughout 
the county. With respect to the exer- 
tions of the town magistrates, these were 
limited to the district, but were not less 
laudable. In considering the Bill, the 
House would recollect that the mischief 
must be put down in some way or other. 
The efforts of the magistrates, though me- 


ritorious, were stiil found to be ineffectual.. 


The question was not an insulated one; 
it was not a question which affected the 
manufacturing interests of that particular 
district, but the whole of the manufac- 
turers throughout the kingdom. The 
outrages endangered the public tranquil- 
lity in a very great degree, and if by this 
Bill men should for the future be deterred 
from the commission of similar crimes, 
the House in passing the Bill had done 
their duty. He did not mean to affirm 
that the Bill could give facility of detec- 
tion. That of making the offence capital, 
would have the effect of deterring men 
from crimes. When men knew publicly 
that parliament regarded their offences in 
a heinous light, and that it was the deter- 
mination of the executive to send judges 
specially down, and not wait for the ordi- 
nary assizes, to try offenders, it was fair 
to conclude that the object would be ac- 
complished. At all events, it was unani- 
mously admitted that the evil existed, but 
no gentleman on the other side of the 
House had, though he objected to the pre- 
Sent measure, come: forward with a re- 
medy for that evil. Therefore, under 
these circumstances the House would, he 
trusted, adopt the Bill now in progress, as 
the rejection of it might produce effects 
which no one could anticipate. 

Mr. Bastard said, that after the outrages 
which had been. committed, he would vote 
for the Bill going to a committee; but 
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when it had passed, he should be glad to 
know what security there would be for its 
being enforced? Why was the law al- 
ready in existence suffered to slumber, 
without making any trial of its efficacy? 
Why had ministers suffered those riots 
to go on for two or three months? No 
one could persuade him that’ the right 
hon. gentleman deserved any praise.- He 
should not have waited for any informa- 
tion, or expected to derive any assistance 
from the country magistrates, Was not 
the right hon. gentleman the chief ma- 
gistrate, and ought he not to havedirected 
the rest? He hoped the House would in- 
stitute some enquiry into the proceedings 
of the Secretary of State’s office, and take 
some measures to invigorate them. 

Mr. Whitbread acquitted the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment of any want of vigour; as it 
had been allowed on all hands, that he 
had done every thing that could be done 
by an early interposition both of the civil 
and of the military power. He must, 
however, object to the Bill, because it 
was aclumsy expedient, and because it 
extended the long list of our capital pu- 
nishments. In his opinion, the great de- 
fect of the legislature of this country for 
the last century had been, that when they 
found the people prone to the commission 
ef crimes, they, in order to put a stop to 
them, enacted the penalty of death; by 
which offenders had escaped punishment 
almost as much as if no law had been 
enacted at all. He was. particularly 
averse from proceeding with the present 
Bill without enquiry, because the present 
was a period of tranquillity in Notting- 
ham; and there was, in consequence, no 
cause for haste. The statute book teemed 
with sentences inflicting the penalty of 
death ; and he thought it wasa subject the 
revision of which would well become the 
policy as well as the humanity of the 
House. So long back as 40 years, the pe- 
nalty of death for offences was considered 
so lightly of, that the House came to 
a resolution, That no Bill imposing that 
penalty should be introduced without a 
previous committee. For that resolution 
the public were indebted te sir William 
Meredith, who, in 1772, being on an en- 
closure committee, accidentally heard 
some of the interested parties complain 
that several of the peasants were refrac- 
tory and troublesome, and that the only 
way to get rid of them would be by 
hanging a few. The hon. baronet was so 
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struck by the injustice and wickedness of 
the observation, that he moved, and the 
House adopted the resolution. Following 
up the resolution, he (Mr. W.) intended to 
propose that it should be made a standing 
order of the House, that no Bill should be 
introduced having for its object the in- 
fliction of penalty of death without a pre- 
vious committee. If a committee had 
been granted, as had been proposed by 
his hon. and learned friend (Mr. Aber- 
cromby) they might have traced the 
origin of the evils, and found out other 
remedies perhaps ; but as the present Bill 
did not seem calculated to reach those 
evils, and as its very principle was objec- 
tionable, he should certainly vote against 
its being read a second time. 

Mr. Frankland contended, that when 
the law was openly violated, it was the 
duty of the legislature to enact severer 
laws. If the parent were not obeyed, 
while mild and indulgent, who would 
maintain that he ought not to change his 
countenance, and express his indignation ? 
The_ law proposed was a law not merely 
to prevent the breaking of frames, but to 
protect whatever was most dear to us in 
life. When gentlemen talked of sporting 
with the lives of others, he would ask, who 
sported with the lives of the people? Who 
neglected the general safety? and onwhom 
must fall the awful responsibility, if a re- 
medy were not promptly applied to those 
alarming evils which were under their 
consideration ? If the law were openly de- 
fied, and force continued to be opposed 
to force, while they were speaking there, 
thousands of lives might be swept away, 
and thousands might fall the victims of a 
too refined sensibility, and a mistaken and 
puling feeling of humanity. He denied 
that there were more crimes visited with 
capital punishment in our code of Jaws 
than in any other; and adverting to what 
had failen from an hon. gentleman, who 
had contended that capital punishment 
should only be inflicted where it was au- 
thorised by the Scripture, which it was 
said only justified it in one instance, where 
it is written— Whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood -be shed,” 
he was surprised how any man could read 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy, and be of 
such an opinion. Jt would be found, in 
looking into those books, that they con- 
tained more capital punishments than any 
modern code of laws, and Europe had been 
cenvinced that it would be improper to 
adopt a code so sanguinary. In the Scrip- 
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ture it would be found, that by the law of 
the Israelites, he who “ disobeyed his 
father and would not hearken to his voice,” 
was sentenced to be led out and stoned til] 
he died.—He then proceeded to show, by 
analogy, that exemplary punishment ought 
to be inflicted on those who opposed the 
parental mandates of the legislature: and 
concluded by giving it as his opinion, that 
it was incumbent on the legislature to ex. 
press its disapprobation of such outrageous 
proceedings in the strongest manner, by 
enacting that they should be visited with 
capital punishment, and those who suffered 
in consequence of the passing of such a 
law, were to be regarded as the victims of 
their own illusions and misconduct. 
The House divided, 
For the second reading ....+.++. 94 
Against it ses eccecveeses sveee 17 
Majority oeerecsesscevesses meld 


List of the Minority. 


Hume, W. H. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Moore, P. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wrottesley, H. 


TELLERS. 


Bankes, H. 
Busk, W. 
Bennet, Hon, H. G. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Baring, A. 
Folkestone, Lord 
Guise, Sir W. 
Greenhill, Rt. 
Hutchinson, Hon.C. H. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Horner, F. Herbert, Hon. W. 
The Bill was then read a second time. 
On the motion of Mr. Secretary Ryder 
that the Bill be committed to-morrow, 
Sir Samuel Romilty moved as an ament 
ment, That it should be committed on 
Wednesday ; and observed, that he took 
this opportunity of rectifying some misre- 
presentations of his former statements, 
Remarks had been made, as if he had com 
sidered the subject as one of light impor. 
tance; on the contrary, he thought and 
had stated the evil to be of enormous mag- — 
nitude, and one which required a_ strong 
remedy. He had merely objected to the 
proposed method of furnishing a remedy. 
He observed, that the time allowed before 
the reference to a committee was so short, 
that he should not be able, if inclined, to 
frame a clause for insertion in the Bill; 
and asked what excuse the right hon. Se 
cretary could give to the House and the 
public for not supplying some previous 
notice of the contents of his Bill? The pre 
sent, he must also observe, was not a sub- 
ject into which paradoxes and subtlety of 
reasoning ought to be introduced ; nor 
could there be a time when such observa 
tions as an hon, and learned friend of his 
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humanity” were more entirely misplaced. 
He agreed—the whole House agreed—that 
some powerful remedy was demanded 
under the present circumstances—that 
blood should be shed to prevent a greater 
effusion of blood ; but he thought the Bill 
essentially deficient, as it suffered too much 
todepend upon the humanity of the pro- 
secutor in some instances, and teo much 
on the interpretation of the judge in others. 
The statute would be a dead letter with 
respect to the particular case it was framed 
to meet, while its effects would be deplored 
where it was not intended to operate. 

Mr. Bathurst disclaimed all idea of im- 
puting to the hon. and learned gentleman 
any wish to under-rate the importance of 
the transactions alluded to; but complained 
that he had manifested some inconsistency 
in stating, at the same time, that the Bill 
would be a dead letter, and would also 
cause too great a sacrifice of lives. 

Sir S. Romilly in explanation said, that 
the right hon. member who spoke last had 
misrepresented—he would not say had 
mis-stated—his positions. His observation 
had been, that as far as regarded the case 
of conspiracy, the act would be a dead 
letter, though this was the case where it 
was intended to apply; while it would 
operate severely against individuals, a case 
not within the meaning of the Bill. 

Mr. Frankland said, that he should wish 
the time to be enlarged, except the sub- 
ject was one which frequently had come 
before the legislative body. Statutes al- 
ready existed on the woollen, the silk, and 
cotton manufactures, and none on this 
branch of craft. It was also important 


that it should not go out to the public, 


that the House was not clear and decisive 
in its intentions on this subject. 
The House divided, 
For the Amendment ............ 13 
AQAING- 1 eiccodcdoccccccccdccccee GO 
Majority .....+00 beseecencet seve —65 


The original motion for going into the 
committee to-morrow was then put and 
agreed to. 


List of the Minority. 


Kemp, T. R. 
Piggott, Sir A. 
Moore, P. 
Romilly, Sir S. 
Wrottesley, H. 
TELLERS. 
Bennet, R. H. A. 
Folkestone, Lord 


Busk, W. 

Babington, T. 

Baring, Sir T. 

Baring, Alex. 

Hutchinson, Hon,C.H. 
Orner, F, 

Home, W. H. 

Knight, R. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 18. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECT- 
inc Lorp WeE.uncToN.] The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer brought up the follow- 
ing Message from the Prince Regent: 

« Georce P. R. 

“ The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, having taken 
into his royal consideration the eminent 
and signal services performed by general 
lord viscount Wellington, in the course of 
a long series of distinguished exploits in 
the campaigns in Spain and Portugal, and 
being desirous to mark the sense he enter- 
tains of services so honourable to the Bri- 
tish arms, and so eminently beneficial to 
the interests of the nation, has conferred, 
in the name'and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, upon general lord viscount Welling- 
ton, and the heirs male of his body, the 
rank and dignity of an earl of the united 
kingdom, by the name, style, and title of 
earl of Wellington. 

«“ The Prince Regent, further desirous 
of granting to the earl of Wellington a net 
annuity of 2,000/. in addition to the an- 
nuity already granted by parliament, and 
subject to the same limitations imposed in 
that grant, recommends to the House of 
Commons to enable his Royal Highness in 
the name and on the behalf of his Majes- 
ty, to grant and settle such annuity, and 
to make such further provision as afore- 
said, as may be thought most effectual for 
the benefit of general the earl of Welling- 
ton and his family. G. P. R.” 

Ordered to be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House on Friday. 


TraveE Licences.) Mr. A. Baring, in 
pursuance of his notice, rose to move for 
several papers on the subject of the trade 
carried on by means of Licences, prepara- 
tory to the important discussion on the 
subject of the Orders in Council, which 
was soon to be brought before the House. 
He observed, that whatever opinions might 
be entertained by the cabinet, or by the 
Board of Trade, be would venture to assert 
that there was no member of the House at 
all connected with commercial affairs, who 
would defend the licensed trade as it was 
now, and as it had been for some time 
carried on. When the immense increase 
of influence it afforded to the crown, and 
the state of subserviency to the minister 
to which it reduced the mercantile in- 
terests of the country, were taken into 
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consideration, he thought the House would 
at least pause before it refused the docu- 
ments for which he was about to move, 
previous to entering upon the general in- 
quiry. He did not now wish to anticipate 
any thing that would be stated on a sub- 
sequent and more proper occasion, and 
should do little more than move for the 
papers which were the object of his appli- 
cation. The first was the copy of any 
memorials presented to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment from the merchants of Heligo- 
land, complaining of the mode of granting 
licences for their trade, which he wished 
to be produced, in order to shew that even 
those individuals who were most benefited 
by the present system, were dissatisfied 
with the manner in which it was conduct- 
ed.—It had also been his intention to 
move for a similar document from the 
merchants of Malta, but thinking that it 
might be fairly urged that its production 
would be detrimental to their commerce 
in future, he refrained from so doing. No 
such objection could be urged to the Me- 
morials from Heligoland, as all trade there 
had ceased for the last eighteen months, 
although it might be extremely convenient 
for hon. gentlemen on the other side of the 
Heuse to adopt such an excuse as a reason 
for refusing papers on which an accusa- 
tion against them was proposed to be 
founded. The other document that he 
was desirous should be laid upon the table, 
was a return of any spirits imported from 
any of the ports of Holland since the Ist 
of October last, with copies of the licences 
in which such importations have been 
made. His motive for moving for these 
papers was, that he was informed that two 
cargoes of spirits had been introduced into 
this country under licence, at a time when 
such permission was generally refused. 
One of these cargoes had been sold, and 
the owner had derived an immense profit 
from it, but the other, owing to some in- 
formality, unconnected with the present 
question, had been seized and confiscated. 
It was not his design, should his motion 
be acceded to, to bring any particular 
cases before parliament, or to impute any 
intentional mal-practice to the Board of 
Trade, but merely to shew that the system 
of Licences was liable to abuses of this de- 
scription. He did not mean to say that 
corruption existed any where, but it was not 
fit that such a temptation to it should be 
allowed. _ He concluded by moving that 
the papers he had referred to should be 
laid before the House. 
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Mr. Rose said, that the hon. member 
could not be more anxious than he and his 
colleagues of the Board of Trade were, 
that the general question of Licences 
should \be discussed in some intelligible 
and tangible shape as soon as possible, 
and he trusted the hon. gentleman who 
had given a notice on the subject, would 
bring it forward without delay. With re. 
gard to the first paper moved for, the Me. 
morial from Heligoland, he thought the 
publication of it would be attended with 
very serious inconvenience, and notwith. 
standing what had been said, he felt it t 
be his indispensible duty to resist it, 
Whether it were true or not, that no 
trade had been carried on there for the 
last eighteen months, he did not know, 
but the production of this document would 
expose tothe enemy the means which had 
been formerly resorted to, and might pre- 
vent any intercourse between that island 
and the continent in future. As to the 
other documents moved for, he had not the 
slightest objection to the whole world 
being made acquainted with their con 
tents. He, however, wished to say a few 
words in explanation of what was an irre 
gularity regarding them. It was undoubt- 
edly correct, that at the time these two 
licences for the introduction of spirits 
from Holland were made out, the gener 
importation was prohibited by the Board 
of Trade, and they wholly originated ina 
mistake of the clerk, who, in making out 
about nine or ten thousand licences, had 
improperly inserted the. words which al 
lowed the admission of spirits, but the per- 
sons who obtained them had derived no 
advantage from this inadvertence. Oneof 
the cargoes, as had been stated, had since 
been seized and forfeited, as it appeared 
that fraud had been practised, the ship not 
having in reality come from the port fot 
which the licence was prepared. In the 
other case (for only two existed), the per 
son on whose account the spirits were im 
ported had been compelled not to enter 
them for exportation, and was not allowed 
to dispose of them for home consumption, 
by which he had sustained a loss of 4,000). 
Under these circumstances, it would, ite 
deed, be a wide stretch of the imagination 
to point out in these two transactions any 
thing which could afford a colour fot 
thinking that the Board of Trade had acted 
with a view to favour the individuals com 
cerned. The hon, gentleman had said, 
that there was not a merchant who did no 
complain of the system of licencing. 
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eneral an assertion he was by no means 
prepared to meet ; but whenever the sub- 
ject was regularly brought under conside- 
ration, he should be ready to argue, what, 
in his opinion, was a very strong case. 
He trusted that the hon. member would 
not press his first motion. 

Mr. A. Baring felt no inclination to ac- 
cede to the last request of the right hon. 
gentleman, since he could foresee no pos- 
sible inconvenience which would result 
from the production of the Memorial from 
Heligoland, seeing that the trade of that 
island was completely terminated. It 
would be admitted that it was couched in 
very strong terms of remonstrance, and he 
thonght that the right hon. gentleman 
would much more unequivocally shew his 
disposition to meet the pending inquiry, 
if he allowed papers to be produced which 
were necessary to its due consideration. 
With regard to his second motion, it was 
certainly true that the Board of Trade, 
when they discovered that an irregularity 
(not to give it a term more severe) had 
been committed by their servant, did 
every thing in their power to injure the 
individuals who had, for any thing that 
appeared, innocently obtained the licences, 
but this was by no means pursuing the 
course that should have been followed. 
The right hon. gentleman had asserted, 
that in the last instance the owner of the 
cargo had sustained a loss ef 4,000], But 
his information was far different, since he 
learnt on good authority, that sufficient 
profit had been obtained on the last cargo, 
more than to make up for the confiscation 
of the former. ‘here indisputably was 
room for a great deal of fraud, and it 
would be well worth his, or any other 
merchant’s while, to purchase licences for 
the importation of spirits at an expence of 
15,0004. 

Mr. Marryatt did not believe that any 
mal-practices could be charged against 
any of the clerks of the Board of Trade, 
but the whole system of licensing was 
Most injurious to the trade of the country. 
In order to substantiate this assertion, 
Papers might, indeed, be useful, but they 
Were not at all necessary, since the gene- 
ral facts were known to all, and the conse- 
quences felt by all. The forgery, perjury, 
and bribery on which our commerce now 
depended were admitted by nearly every 
Person interested in commercial transac- 
tions, and the confiscation of our shipping 
) Provided with licences in various situa- 
Uons, to an enormous amount, had been 
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the ruin of some of the most wealthy mer- 
chants in the city of London, besides fill- 
ing the coffers of the enemy with the pro- 
duce of the sale of their cargoes. He 
thought the production of the Memorial 
from Heligoland might be injurious, but 
before he gave his vote against it he 
begged to observe, that he entirely disap- 
proved of the whole system of licensing. 

Mr. Brougham felt that it was impossible 
to consider separately the important sub- 
jects of the Orders in Council and the sys- 
tem of licensing, and would therefore take 
the opportunity of fixing that day fort- 
night, for his motion on these two ques- 
tions. He begged the House in the mean 
time to bear in its recollection one fact 
which had been disclosed in the course of 
the present discussion, namely, that the 
crown, by means of this traffic in licences, 
arising out of and connected with its traf- 
fic in Orders in Council and commercial 
prohibitions, was possessed of the power 
of employing for the augmentation of its 
influence ad libitum, these pieces of paper 
called licencés, to any extent, and the 
value of that power might be easily esti- 
mated, when his hon. friend, perhaps the 
first merchant in the kingdom, had said 
he would not hesitate to give for one of 
them the enormous sum of 15,0001. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer remark- 
ed that the fact, which had been just stated 
to be of such importance, must occur in 
every case where it was thought necessary 
to carry on trade with a nation with whom 
we were at war, and, therefore, whether 
it were more or less connected with the 
Orders in Council, it was clear that such 
an advantage as that noticed, might, at 
any time, under such circumstances, be 
derived. It was not insinuated that the 
Board of Trade in a single instance had 
been actuated by an improper motive to 
favour particular individuals, and in this 
instance the licences in question were less 
open to any animadversion upon such a 
striking fact than they would have been 
at any other period. With respect to the 
question before the House, it would be 
remarked, that the hon. gentleman who 
introduced it brought it forward as if the 
whole trade of the country was, and could 
only be, conducted by means of licences. 
From what he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) knew of the proceedings of the 
Board of Trade from daily communica- 
tions, he could assert, that there was not a 
single instance of a licence being granted 
for a trade which could be carried on 
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without it; and thus the whole question 
which the hon, and learned gentleman in 
his threatened motion, would have to dis- 
cuss, would be this, whether, under the 
circumstances, involved as we were in war 
with a large portion of the world, it was 
or was not desirable that any trade should 
be carried on with such countries as were 
under the dominion of an enemy? If, in- 
deed, the whole benefit resulting from 
commerce was to be put into the hands of 
foreigners, as some gentlemen seemed to 
wish, the licensing system should be dis- 
continued ; but as long as any man was 
willing that our own merchants should 
derive their share, it ought to be persisted 
in. Notwithstanding, therefore, the au- 
thority of the greatest merchant in the 
kingdom, or perhaps in the world, the 
House would observe that they had been 
much misled, since the only principle on 
which government acted was to secure to 
the natives of England that trade. by 
means of licences, the profits of which 
without them would devolve to the hands 
of aliens. When he said that the Board 
of Trade had granted no licences to coun- 
tries where intercourse could be maintain- 
ed without them, he ought to have made 
some qualifications, since he did not mean 
to pledge himself as to a particular voy- 
age, nor did he mean to say that licences 
had not been granted for countries where 
it was a matter of doubt, whether the com- 
merce could or could not be conducted 
without their protection, but, generally 
speaking, they had only been conceded in 
cases where they were absolutely requisite. 
It was by no means true, that government 
endeavoured to keep all trade within their 
grasp; the contrary was the fact. No 
merchant in the country was more anxious 
than the Board of Trade to see the pe- 
riod arrive when all necessity for licences 
should be removed. He, therefore, in his 
turn begged the House, while they recol- 


lected the important fact stated by the’ 


last speaker, not to forget the satisfactory 
answer he had given to it. 

The question was then put, and the first 
motion for the Memorial of the Heligoland 
merchants was negatived without a divi- 
sion. ‘The second motion, for a Return of 
any Spirits imported from any ports of 
Holland, since the Ist of October last, 
was acquiesced in. 


Frame Worx Brut.] The order of 
the day being read for going into a commi- 
tee on this Bill, 
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Mr. Lamb rose, and said, he was angi. 
ous to state the grounds on which he 
should give the Bill his support. Those 
who opposed the measure insisted chiefl 
on the necessity which they conceived 
existed for going into a previous enquiry, 
If that enquiry should tend to ascer. 
tain the causes of the violation of the 
laws, it would certainly be beneficial; but 
he was against it because it would pro- 
duce delay. ‘ihe great cause of the dis. 
turbances he considered to be the decay of 
trade. The measures of the emperor 
of France were evidently their main 
causes ; and it was nothing less than wil. 
fully deluding the country, to hold out 
a hope that greater commercial embarrass. 
ments, greater severity of distress, than 
the country had hitherto felt, were not 
yet to be endured. As to the disputes 
between the masters and the workmen, he 
did not think it right to enquire into them, 
as causes of the riots ;—such enquiry only 
tended to inflame the minds of- the work. 
ing-men, who generally concluded that 
they had rights which were infringed 
upon by the masters: and that they were 
justifiable in retaliating violence on them for 
the infringement of those supposed rights, 
The terror of death, he conceived, though 
it would have little effect on men habi- 
tuated to guilt, would operate powerfully 
on the general mind. The atrocity of the 
offence against which the present Bill was 
intended, was as deep as any offence 
against property could be; and such, in 
his opinion, as called for the severest 
punishment. Another reason for having 
recourse to the punishment of death was, 
the difficulty of detection. When crimes 
became difficult of detection, the neces 
sary and only resource was severity of pu- 
nishment. As to the objections against 
the Bill, that it would involve persons who 
were within the letter, and not the spirit 
of it, there was little danger, he imagined, 
to be apprehended from any unfortunate 
result of that kind arising from it. 

Sir T. Turton contended, that the Bill 
was not directed against the real danger, 
which was combination; it only lookedte 
individual offenders. He did not think 
that ministers had used either the ordinary 
civil means, or the extraordinary military 
means which they possessed, to active and 
proper advantage. The poor deluded 
people who were the objects of this Bill 
were greatly to be pitied. They were il 
want of bread; and any measure of the 
legislature. would not, he was afraid, be 
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able to put down the risings of hunger. The 
great evil, and the spring of every minor 
evil, was the continuance of the war. 

General Tarleton said the debates on 
this subject had disclosed two important 
facts; in the first place it appeared that 
the late disturbances were caused by the 
decay of our trade: in the next, that a 
large number of the inhabitants of one 
part of the county had been almost ina 
state of insurrection. Far from thinking 
that there was any merit in the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers, to him it appeared 
that great demerit was there to be seen. 
He thought the subject was not treated by 
the honourable House as so grave a subject 
ought to be treated. It ought to be most 
carefully looked into, as ministers had 
brought the country into a situation, to 
extricate it from which all the wisdom of 
parliament was required. He was averse 
to increasing the number of capital pu- 
nishments. Were the laws of Draco the 
best the world had ever seen, because 
they were written in blood? Experience 
had proved the reverse to be the fact. 

Mr. Ellison defended ministers against 
the aspersions of the two last ‘speakers. 
He was afraid that there was something of 
the spirit of party in the opposition made 
to the Bill. He did not profess to be the 
defender of ministers, except as far as 
truth and justice bound him; but if a 
charge should be brought against them 
on the head of supineness, in not using the 
means which they possessed to put down 
the disturbances, he was ready on that 
score to meet any hon. gentleman oppo- 
site. As to the crying, puling maxims so 
much insisted upon, and the noise made 
about humanity, and he knew not what, 
he asked, were not the sufferers by these 
outrages sufficient objects for that huma- 
nity? He wished not to be considered as 
agreeing by-any means to the new doc- 
trines on criminal. law, which tended to 
cast reproach on the wisdom or humanity 
of our ancestors. The law proposed, ap- 
peared to him to be dictated by huma- 
nity; it was not like the laws of Draco to 
be written in blood. The dread of capital 
punishment might prevent the repetition 
of the offence, and if (as had been said 
would be the case,) no convictions should 
take place on it, no blood would be shed 
im Consequence of it. The conduct of 
Ministers he thought had been perfectly 
correct, as they had done all in their 
power to put a stop to the evil by the 
means of the common law of the country. 

(VOL. XXL) 
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Mr. Curwen, notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the last speaker, was still of 
Opinion, that ministers had means which 
were not used promptly or beneficially in 

uelling the riots. As to the argument 
educed from the terror expected to be 
produced by the punishment of death, 
he had one curious fact to state to the 
House, by which they might judge what 
effect it would have. In the county of 
Cumberland, it was made a capital offence 
to steal lead, and what was the conse- 
quence? Why, that no conviction ever 
took place under that law, because .wit- 
nesses were shocked at the disproportion 
between the crime and the punishment, 
and would not come forward. He was 
sorry to hear hon. gentlemen say, that no 
hope ought to be held out to the country 
of escape from the pressure under which it 
at present laboured. He believed that 
there existed other causes of these dis- 
turbances, besides the measures of the 
emperor of France; and those were the 
measures of his Majesty’s ministers. He 
saw in their mistaken policy grounds 
enough for the decay of trade; and he 
was of opinion, that there were measures 
of moderation and wisdom, by the adop- 
tion of which the country might escape 
from its present embarrassments. Mea- 
sures of moderation and wisdom were not, 
however, to be expected from his Majes- 
ty’s present ministers. He attributed the 
decay of trade, and the consequent ruin of 
the country, to the mistaken policy of mie 
nisters. The sufferingsof the people were 
great. They were great in many parts 
of the county with which he was personally 
acquainted ; but their forbearance was 
also great. He should vote against the 
bill, because he did not think it would 
effect what it pretended to. 

Mr. Courtenay begged leave. to adopt 
the sentiments of the hon. gentleman who 
spoke first (Mr. Lamb.) He particularly 
selected that hon. gentleman’s speech, not 
only for its eloquence, but because all the 
other speakers for the Bill were opposers 
of the measures of an hon. and learned 
gentleman (sir S. Romilly) relative to the 
Criminal Laws, which measures Mr. C, 
was inclined to favour. But he thought 
the present an atrocious crime, worthy of 
the very highest punishment, and should 
therefore vote for the Bill. 

The question that the Speaker do leave 
the chair was then put and carried; and 
the House went into a Committee, on the 
clause enagting capital punishment for 


(31) 
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maliciously breaking the frames, ma- 
chinery, &c. used in making lace. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that as the 
elause stood, it would appear, that a per- 
son tossing an old woman’s lace cushion 
into the fire would constitute a capital of- 
fence. He asked whether it was to be so 
understood ? : 

The Attorney General did not think that 
such an act as that instanced by his hon. 
and learned friend could be prosecuted to 
conviction, because the bench and the 
jury would both be of opinion that the 
malicious intent to destroy that trade 
would not have been sufficiently made 
out. 

Sir S. Romilly said, that if the case sup- 
posed by his hon. and learned friend did 
not come within the meaning of the act, 
he conceived that it might still operate in 
a manner in which it was not intended to 
act. If an individual in a passion should 
damage or injure one of his master’s tools 
used in that trade, as the clause at present 
stood, such conduct would come within 
the meaning of the act. It might be that 
in such a case the law would not be exe- 
cuted, but was it for parliament to make 
Jaws so cruel in their operations, that per- 
sons convicted on them were suffered to 
escape on that account ? He would submit 
it to the right hon. gentleman, whether it 
might not be better to alter it, by inserting 
the words “ any three or more combining 
maliciously to break, &c.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
if the proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend were adopted, the mischief would 
not be put a stop to by this act, as the 
rioters at Nottingham had acted through- 
out with so much system and contrivance, 
that he had no doubt but if that amend- 
ment were made, they would evade the 


law, by sending into the different cottages 


one man only to destroy the frames. 
However they might regret that to which 
the letter of the law might by possibility 
lead, he thought they ought to proceed on 
the established. principle of comprehend- 
ing to a certainty, that which the law was 
intended to meet, at the risk of including 
what it was not designed to include. 

Mr. Abercromby supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. Smith objected to the generality 
ofthe word “ damaged,” which he thought 
might be given up, as the Bill would be 
completely efficient without it. 

Mr. Simeon supported the clause as it 
stood, and was of opinion that the amend- 
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ment would destroy the effect of the Bill, 

Mr. Bathurst thought that if the object 
of the Bill was merely to increase the pu, 
nishment, the former act ought to be fel. 
lowed up to the letter in every thing else, 

Mr. Leigh Keck. supported the clause. 

The Attorney-General apprehended that 
the object of the rioters was to prevent 
the work from going forward, and there. 
fore maintained it was of the utmost con. 
sequence to check them. No inconve. 
nience could follow from ieaving a discre- 
tion to the judges. 

Sir S. Romilly declined pressing the 
amendment. 

Mr. Lockhart proposed a clause for the 
purpose of allowing the prisoners who 
should be tried under this act, the benefit 
of counsel. It was agreed upon all hands 
that the crime was great; by some it was 
represented as approaching to high treason, 
a circumstance which must expose those 
who were accused of it to the indignation 
of the community ; but it occurred to him, 
that for that very reason the person to be 
tried. should be afforded the privilege in- 
tended by his clause. All he asked was, 
that theyshouid be placed on the same foot 
ing with those charged with misdemeanors, 
He never could find upon what principle 
persons tried for their lives were refused 
this benefit. It was stated by some, that 
the judge was counsel for the prisoner; 
but the judge was bound to state what 
made against him as well as what made 
for him; and therefore in that sense could 
not be said to be his counsel. In the case 
of Patch, it was stated by Mr. Serjeant 
Best, that the principle upon which coun 
sel was refused was, that the case should 
be so clear against the prisoner as not to 
render counsel necessary. A third pri 
ciple stated, was, that it would occasion 
the delay of causes. But neither of them 
appeared to him to establish the necessity 
of such refusal in all cases: he therefore 
should propose the clause as he had already 
stated. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn seconded the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said his hon. and 
learned friend had not stated any thing t 
shew that this case differed from ordinary 
cases of felony. With respect to high 
treason, it was an offence sui generis, 
the reason why counsel were allowed was, 
because it might be made an engine 0 
political oppression. He quoted the 6th & 
of George the $rd, to shew that for the 
protection of the woollen and velvet ma 
nufactories, enactments had been made 
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Nottingham Peace Bill. 
similar to that which he had proposed in 


the present instance, and that no excep- 


tion was made of the nature of that sub- 
mitted by his hon. and learned friend. 

The clause was rejected. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder proposed an 
amendment, for the purpose of altering 
the preamble of the bill, so as to shew that 
it was framed to meet a particular occa- 
sion; which, after some desultory con- 
versation, was agreed to. ‘The report was 
then brought up, and ordered to be taken 
into further consideration to-morrow. 


NottinGHaM Peace Bitt.] Mr. Secre- 
tary Ryder moved that the House do re- 
solve itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, upon the Bill for the more effec- 
tual preservation of the Peace within the 
county of Nottingham, and the town and 


| county of the town of Nottingham. 


Mr. C. W. Wynn suggested the propriety 
of extending the provisions of the Bill to 


any other county where similar dis- 
| turbances existed, or were likely to exist. 


Mr. Leigh Keck wished that they might 


| be extended to the county of Leicester. 


Mr. Secretary Ryder observed, that the 


' Bill had been suggested by, and drawn in 
| the county of Nottingham, and then sent 
' uptohim. After it had been revised by 
- the law officers of the crown, he had sent 
' itdown again to the county of Nottingham, 
in order that he might be assured, before 
' he submitted it to the House, that it had 
| received the concurrence of the magis- 


| tracy of that county. 





If any hon. mem- 
ber would declare that the magistrates of 
the county of Leicester, or of any other 
county, were desirous to have the provi- 
sions of the bill extended to them, he should 
have no objection to move an instruction 
to the committee to that effect; but it 
ought not to be forgotten that those pro- 
visions imposed. a heavy mental and bodily 
duty on those who were to execute them. 

Mr. Leigh Keck, although certainly he 
was not distinctly authorised on the sub- 
ject, had yet no hesitation in declaring, 
on the part of the magistrates of Leices- 
tershire, that they were ready to execute 
the provisions of the act; and he was 
-_ that they would do it ample jus- 
ice. ; 

Mr. Babington was persuaded that his 
hon. friend was completely justified in 
the declaration which he had just made. 
The magistrates of Leicestershire were 
never disposed to shrink from their duty. 
Sir O. Moseley pressed the necessity 
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of extending the provisions of the bill 
to Derbyshire, and mentioned several in- 
stances of extreme outrage in that coun- 
ty. He certainly could not pledge bim- 
self.for the opinion of every individual 
magistrate in Derbyshire, but he, for 
one, would use all possible exertion to 
enforce the measure. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, after what he 
had heard, felt no reluctance whatever in 
moving that it be an instruction to the 
committee that they be empowered to 
extend the provisions of the bill to any 
other county in Great Britain. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn could jnot see the im- 
propriety that would attend the exten- 
tion of the bill to all the counties in Great 
Britain, in which the magistracy might 
deem it expedient to put the provisions of 
it into execution. 

The instruction to the Committee was 
then agreed to. On the motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had last spoken, 
was one which, in his opinion, might be 
attended to with advantage. 

Mr. Horner asked whether it was in- 
tended that the measure should be per- 
manent or temporary ; and whether there 
was any intention of extending the pro- 
visions of the bill to the counties of North 
Britain. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied 
that whatever might be ultimately con- 
sidered as expedient, in the first instance 
he conceived that the measure ought to 
be only temporary. It might be wise 
to extend the provisions of the bill to 
North Britain, but in that case it would 
be necessary to submit them to legal opi- 
nions in that country. 

Mr. Horner agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman that the measure ought to be 
temporary. But was it meant to confine 
the operation of the bill to such outrages 
only as those in which the necessity for 
it originated, or to extend it to other 
outrages? If there was any intention of 
extending the provisions of the bill to 
the counties of North Britain, such a 
measure would require deliberation. In 
his opinion a separate bill would be ne- 
cessary. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder remarked, that 
he had been induced, in the first instance, 
not to propose the extension of the pro- 
visions to all the counties of Great Bri- 
tain, from the consideration that the pro- 
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visions of it were chiefly, if not solely, 
applicable to the description of disturb- 
ance which they were framed to re- 
press. 

The House then resolved itself into a 
committee on the bili. After discussion 
the blanks were filled up, and the House 
having been resumed, the Report was 
brought up and ordered to be taken into 
consideration on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, February 20. 


Prince REGENT’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
Lorp Wexuneron.] The Prince Re- 
gent’s Message respecting lord Welling- 
ton having been read, 

The Ear] of Liverpool, in rising to move 
an Address to lus Royal Highness, in an- 
swer to this communication,. observed, 
that the first object to which he desired 
to call their lordships’ attention, was , that 
the act of conferring upon lord Welling- 
ton a higher rank in the peerage, was 
the first exercise of the Prince Kegent’s 
unrestrained prerogative. The reason 
why he adverted to this peculiar circum- 
stance was, that, while ail must be sensi- 
ble how well earned these honours had 
been,—while the country must feel the 
highest satisfaction at their being conter- 
red, considering the foundation on which 
they rested,—and while lord Wellington 
himself must fee] gratified at this acknow- 
ledgment of his merits, he, their lordships 
and the whole nation, might have the 
farther gratification of knowing, that the 


reward must derive a still brighter iustre. 


from the time and manner in which it 
was given. He wished to direct their 
lordshbips’ attention to this circumstance, 
also, as a test of the high gratification 
which his Royal Highness would always 
have in rewarding public men for public 
services—as a test that he regarded his 
prerogative as vested in him for such im- 
portant purposes—as a test that he never 
would feel so thoroughly pleased at its 
exercise, as when he employed it in pay- 
ing the just tribute of honour and applause 
to undoubted and distinguished merit. 
Every class in the community must feel 
gratified at this first act of his Royal 
Highness after the termination of the re- 
strictions. The public must look with 
the highest satisfaction on this proof of 
aitention to one who had deserved so well 
of his country ; while those who were 
engaged in the most important of public 
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duties, would feel an additional stimulus 
to their exertions when they saw desert 
and service so faithfully rewarded. —Thig 
much he had felt himself called upon to 
say; but it was not his wish to dilate a 
present upon the services of the ear} of 
Wellington. He had, on other OcCasions, 
had opportunities of dwelling upon his 
merits, and endeavouring, as far as in him 
lay, to impress others with that dee 
sense of them which he himself enter. 
tained. Toentet now at any length upon 
that subject, would only be an unneces 
sary waste of their lordships’ time. The 
actions of the earl of Wellington spoke 
his praises with eloquence far more im 
pressive than any words he could use; 
but there were two or three consldera. 
tions connected with the subject which 
he found it impossible to pass over in 
silence. The first was, that this honour 
had been conferred, and the provision to 
support it recommended, without the 
knowledge of the noble earl, or any com. 
munication with him (Hear, hear, from 
marquis Wellesley.) The second con 
sideration was, that when the Prince Re. 
gent of Portugal conferred upon the earl 
of Wellington the highest honour which 
the grown of Portugal could bestow, he 
proposed to accompany this honour with 
a pension of 20,000 crowns. ‘Their lord- 
ships would recollect what the state of 
that country was at the time,—impove 
tished and exhausted by the inroads and 
wanton excesses of the enemy, and the 
exertions necessary to be made for repell- 
ing the invaders. ‘Their lordships would 
remember, that the inhabitants of Portu- 
gal had been compelled to appeal to the 
parliament of this country, to enable them 
to re-establish their domestic affairs, and 
to provide the means of existence. Under 
these circumstances, the earl of Welling: 
ton was aware, ‘that all the resources of 
Portugal were pressingly required for.its 
own internal purposes, and therefore did 
not think proper to avail himself of the 
provision made for him by the Prince 
Regent of that country. He received the 
honour conferred upon him as a mark of 
the approbation with which the Portu- 
guese government regarded his conduct; 
but refused the emolument with which 
it was intended to accompany it, becausé 
he thought it would be pressing too severe 
ly upon the country in its then exhausted 
condition. The third of those considera 
tions to whicb he alluded was, that whea 
the earl of Wellington was made captain 
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general of Spain, he accepted the honour, 
put refused the pay usually attached to 
the situation, These things he thought 
it right to mention, and was sure they 
would not fail of their due effect upon 
the minds of their lordships. But this was 
not all: he had farther to remind them. 
that the earl of Wellington held a charge 
hardly ever committed to a British sub- 
ject before—a charge supported upon a 
scale of expence, of which their lordships 
could scarcely form an adequate concep- 
tion. This expence, however, he had 
borne out of his own private fortune, 
though in circumstances but moderate 
enough for supporting the rank of a gen- 
tleman; that fortune, too, chiefly formed 
of the honest earnings of severe and dis- 
tinguished service. This he had stated 
not from any communication with the 
noble lord, but from his own knowledge. 
The grant now proposed, therefore, was 
equally due, whether regarded as the re- 
ward of splendid exertions in the service 
of his country, or as the means of defray- 
ing the expences to which the situation 
| which he held for the benefit of the pub- 
lic necessarily exposed him. In one sense, 
indeed, it was a debt of honour ; in ano- 
ther, it was no less a debt of justice.— 


| He need not, he trusted, occupy their 


lordships’ time any longer. Here, he 
presumed, there could be no difference 
of opinion. He wished to avoid every 
| topic that could possibly lead to opposi- 
| tion, Let the earl of Wellington’s claims 
| rest upon their own merits, independent 
| of any political questions with which they 
| hadno connection. That the honour con- 
ferred by the Prince Regent had been 
most richly earned, all must admit; and 
from that, he apprehended, it followed 
as a corollary, that they should give the 
means to support it. His lordship con- 
cluded by moving an Address to the Prince 
Regent, thanking him for the communi- 
cation, &c. ; being, as usual, an echo to 
the Message. 

Earl Grosvenor rose, certainly not to 
oppose the Address, but to endeavour to 
persuade their lordships to extend the 
grant considerably. Whenever these ho- 
nours were conferred for great and. distin- 
guished services, they ought to be accom- 
panied with a fortune, sufficient not only 
to enable the individual to support his 
dignity, but sufficient to enable his pos- 
terity to maintain it without becoming 

.dependents on the crown. Under this 
impression, he thought that ministers had 


respecting Lord Wellington. 
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not gone far enough. He had on a former 
occasion observed, that in order to reward 
signal services with the least expence to 
the country, and the least injury to the 
aristocracy, a new order ought to be cre- 
ated in the constitution, with a rank equal 
to the peerage. The order of the Bath, 
for instance, might be advanced to a rank 
equal at least to that of a baron. The 
dignity would then be only for life ; and 
the objection as to dependence upon the 
crown would be at an end. ‘The noble 
earl referred to three cases in our history 
as instances of splendid, moderate, and in- 
adequate provision made for individuals 
advanced tothe peerage. The first was 
the case of the duke of Marlborough. 
No one could iook at the splendid palace 
of Blenheim without admiration of the 
actions that could deserve so brilliant a 
reward, and of the munificence which had 
conferred it. The next was the case of 
the late lord Nelson. There, indeed, a 
sum of 100,000/. had been given, and he 
was far from thinking that it was too large. 
The third was the case of the late lord 
Chatham, whose great talents and elo- 
quence exerted in the public service had 
justified his exaltation to the peerage. 
Yet lord Chatham must have strongly felt 
the unpleasant situation in which his pos- 
terity would be placed. They could have 
no meansof supporting in a proper man- 
ner the rank to which they had been raised 
without some of the offices in the gift of 
the crown. This he was sure could not 
failto be a very disagreeable situation. 
The practice of giving peerages, without 
adequate fortunes, if carried to a great 
extent, might be fatal to the independence 
of the aristocracy. Reverting to the point 
more immediately before the House, his 
lordship observed, that whatever difference 
of opinion there might be as tothe policy 
of the war in Spain, there could be none 
with regard tothe merits of lord Wellington. 
His only objection was, that his services 
had not been sufficiently rewarded. The 
noble secretary himself had stated, that 
lord Wellington’s fortune was but mode- 
rate. Why then not grant a much larger 
sum? He should say, that in addition to 
the annuity, a sum of 100,000/. should be 
granted, that his lordship’s posterity might 
not be compelled to become dependants 
of the crowa. 
ceded to, he hoped, at least, that the an- 
nuity should be made 6,000/. instead of 
2,000/. or at the very lowest that it might 
be 4,000/, He could not, in point of order, 
4 
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offer any of these additions at present ; 
but when the Bill came before the House, 
he shoald take the liberty of moving an 
amendment. There were some words in 
the Address, however, to which he could 
not agree. The words were, that the 
services of lord Wellington in Spain had 
been “ eminently beneficial to the inte- 
rests of the kingdom.” Though he al- 
lowed the great merits of lord Wellington 
in their utmost extent, yet he could not 
approve of words which seemed to con- 
vey an opinion favourable to the policy of 
the war in the peninsula. It was on this 
ground solely that he objected to them, 
and could not snffer the Address to pass 
without stating his disapprobation. It 
was impossible, he admitted, to speak in 
too high terms of the gallant exploit at 
Ciudad Rodrigo ; but he was by no means 
convinced that it tended much to farther 
the great object of the war. It might be 
called the key of Spain, but would it open 
the gates of Madrid? A great object 
might have been gained, if the passes of 
the Pyrenees had been occupied, as 
had once been suggested ; but whether 
this could have been done, or not, he 
really did not know. But unless we 
in concert with our allies made one 
great effort, the continuance of the con- 
test would be a mere useless waste of 
blood and treasure. If that could not be 
done, we ought to have recourse to the ma- 
ritime system which had been 60 strongly 
recommended. The present system, he 
was convinced, could not lead to any be- 
neficial result. He would not trouble 
their lordships farther at present, as he 
might have another opportunity of de- 
livering his sentiments. 

The question on the Address was then 
put, and carried unanimously, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 20. 


Frame Work Bitt.]| Mr. Secretary 
Ryder moved the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Bill for the more 
exemplary punishment of persons destroy- 
ing or injuring any Stocking or Lace 
Frames, or other machines or engines used 
in the Frame-work knitted manufactory, 
or any articles or goods in such Frames or 
Machines. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that he would be 
the last man in that House to defend or 
justify the outrages against which this 
Bill had been provided ; but it was a ma- 
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terial point to ascertain, before it passed 
into a law, whether it could have the de. 
sired effect of putting a stop to these out 
rages. He did not think it could; and he 
was fortified in that opinion by the frank 
declaration of the right hon. Secretary, 
who had, in introducing the Bill, protested 
against pledging himself to the ultimate 
success of his own measure. After go 
strange, but so explicit an avowal on the 
part of the originator of the Bill, he 
thought it became the House to be caus 
tious of adding to the pile of their penal 
laws, one of which they only could be 
certain, that it might take away mens’ 
lives without at all restraining their of. 
fences. The law which had been the 
professed model of the present Bill, made 
the offence of Frame-Breaking a tran: 
sportable felony—the penalty, however, 
was departed from, and the offence made 
a capital felony. The reason for this 
change did not appear. It had been said 
that ander the former act no persons could 
be brought to discover. If it had been so 
difficult to get witnesses to prosecute to 
conviction, when the offence was only 
transportable, would it be less so under 
the present act, when the conviction af: 
fected life? He thought rather that this 
very alteration would enhance the diffi. 
culty it was intended to obviate. But 
they had not merely the authority of the 
right hon. Secretary against his own mea- 
sure—they had that of the minister him. 
self, who had expressed his apprehensions 
that this offence had not yet reached its 
height—that it might yet proceed to an 
alarming extent, and reach perhaps 
throughout a great part of the manufae- 
turing system of the country. If the evil 
now to be provided against was so to en- 
crease, even under the operation of this 
statute, why enact it atall? They werenot 
pledged to this particular act. Why not 
look anxiously for some better remedy? 
For surely gentlemen would not contend, 
that that which could do nothing was the 
best possible remedy the case admitted 
of. What had been the immediate cause 
of these outrages? Distress perhaps ut- 
paralleled. Did not this involve a con 
sideration that bound them to reflect upon 
the measures that had created that. dis 
tress? Why not then first inquire into the 
causes of that distress? If they had been 
pursuing a system which, in its conse- 
quences, threatened the people with beg- 
gary and want, it was their bounden duty 
to stop, and change that system, before 
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they sent out an act to hang up the people 
for outrages into which their own mal-ad- 
ministration had driventhem. They had 
noright to be so very keen and prompt in 
unishing the madness which they them- 
selves might have oecasioned. They had 
been called upon to be firm—let them be 
firm in resisting the outrages of the law- 
less; but pertinacious obstinacy in resist- 
ing the complaints of a distressed people, 
was no part of that firmness. But ac- 
cording to their own shewing, where was 
the firmness in making an. ineffectual 
shew of power—in doing that which could 
do nothing? Would this act do away the 
unparalleled distress that had provoked, 
and must continue to provoke, these. out- 
rages? And if it did not, why not try to 
trace that distress to its true cause, and 
remedy it at once? But mark the incon- 
sistency of ministers, who admitted and 
denied. the existence and extent of that 
distress, according as such admission 
or denial was meant to square with 
the topic then to be disposed of. If the 
efficacy of the Orders in Council was im- 
peached, instantly this distress became 
comparative commercial prosperity. The 
trade of the enemy was annibilated, and 
ours was progressively prosperous; but 
when the House was to be called upon 
for another penal statute, and when 
the unprecedented distresses of the peo- 
ple were attempted to be traced to 
their natural source—the unprecedented 
errors of the government—then, indeed, 
the extent of the calamity was admitted, 
and ascribed to the wide and heavy ope- 
ration of those Decrees which they had 
been told, the Orders in Council had ren- 
dered altogether nugatory and futile. 
Could the people think them sincere in 
their professions to relieve their pressures, 
when they found them thus sporting with 
their. distresses? An allusion had been 
made to that part of the Jewish law which 
condemned children who rebelled against 
their parents, to be taken without the 
gates of the city and there stoned to death 
but were there no obligations on the 
part of the parent? If the parents pro- 
fligately and desperately consumed the 
substance of their children, deprived them 
of their birth-right, and all means of living, 
were children so abused bound by all those 
strong ties of tenderness and piety which 
Connect those sacred relationships in ordi- 
nary life? He, for his part, was shocked to 
see such total indifference on the part of mi- 
histers to the sufferings of this class of their 
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miserable fellow subjects. In the name of 
those sufferings he called for inquiry into 
the causes of them. ‘They were bound to 
know what those people suffered before 
they could ascertain the amount of that 
criminality which their miseries had ex- 
torted, and which they were now going 
to punish with death. Was it the war? 
or the mode of carrying on the war? or 
were they to look at home for the fatal 
cause—was it to be traced to a total aban- 
donment of all economy at home? If it 
was one of those, apply the remedy to the 
source, and do not begin by unnecessarily 
cutting off the extremities. After vaunt- 
ing so much about the prosperity of the 
country, was this the comment put by mi- 
nisters upon it? They sent out this act 
to tell the people of their commercial pros- 
perity—this first act of what may yet be 
followed by a bloody code--an act that 
professedly can neither remedy nor pre- 
vent, but hang the criminal without putting 
a stop to the crime. It was rather an in- 
auspicious act for this new administration 
to commence with. They begin their new 
government of a new era by adding to 
the capital crimes of the country, an 
offence arising out of the desperation of 
unexampled distresses—thjs, he must say, 
was rather an unfortunate beginning at so 
prosperous an era for so unfortunate a set 
of ministers! He asked if they had yet 
given the people one practical pledge of 
their sincerity in the cause of economical 
reform? They had been lately making 
enormous additions to their civil establish- 
ments, and since that they had again 
thrown back the Reversion Bill upon the 
discontents of the country. An hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Herbert) had talked of the 
White Boy system in Ireland, and said, 
that if the Irish Parliament had not re- 
sorted to those vigorous measures which 
were proposed in the present instance, 
that system might not have been put down. 
He (Mr. H.) could not help thinking this 
a most unfortunate allusion. The White 
Boys broke out in 1760—at that period, 
owing to a great dearth of cattle in conse- 
quence of a general murrain in the north 
of Europe, cattle in Ireland brought so 
high a price, that it becamean object with 
many landholders to turn their arable into 
pasture=a system that, by taking in all 
the commonage, operated in the most hard 
way upon the poor peasantry. This pro- 
duced the insurrection denominated W hite 
Boys. 

Mr. Cripps.—Mr. Speaker, I beg leave 
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to ask whether the hon. gentleman is in 
order. 

The Speaker. I hardly know how to 
answer that question. If the hon. gen- 
tleman is in order, I am at a loss to dis- 
cover how he is so (hear, hear !) 

Mr. Hutchinson.—The riots of the White 
Boys were adduced as analogous to those 
of the Frame Breakers. We were told 
that the same vigour which had check- 
ed the one would now be necessary to 
put down the other. I answer, first, that 
I admit the analogy, because both species 
of outrages originated in iniquitous griev- 
ances and hardships; and, secondly, that 
as the White Boys were put down by re- 
dress of their grievances, and not by the 
rigour of law, that according to the same 
analogy, you are bound to inquire into the 
grievances of the Frame Breakers, and to 
remedy them without delay, as the most 
effectual way of putting a stop to these 
outrages. I know not, Sir, whether you 
can now perceive the applicability of my 
argument; or whether you_are still at a 
loss to discover whether, in urging it, I am 
within the limits of order. I repeat, then, 


that the vigour of the law failed in putting 
down the White Boys—that it will fail in 
putting down the Frame Breakers. 


But 
is it meant that the one should be the pure 
model of the other? Would you introduce 
the pitch cap, and the other memorable 
insignia of torture, so well known in Ire- 
land, though not understood here? Would 
you introduce them into England? The 
White Boy code was fit only for the meri- 
dian of Barbary, as it had, indeed, been 
well described by a most intelligent writer 
on the state of Ireland. But look at this 
subject as you will, you are forced to the 
consideration of the .cause—are any por- 
tion of the people of England given to 
wanton riots? was this the national cha- 
racter? was it the character of the manu- 
facturing part of the country ? were they 
not proverbially a grave, plodding, quiet, 
discreet, sedate, business-involved class of 
men? What but intolerable distress could 
drive such a class to lawless outrage ; and 
if the distress was too great to be borne, 
the legislature was bound to interpose 
some remedy, and not hang men because 
they could not suffer beyond human na- 
ture. I have now stated my objections to 
this measure, and condole with the new 
minister that such should be the first act 
of this new era of the flourishing state of 
the empire. The proofs of such national 
prosperity were unfortunately but too 
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equivocal, if they were to be found on} 
in such a measure as that which they are 
now about to pass, or in a rupture with 
America ; or in the midst of such general 
peril, in the alarming discontents and 
alienation of the Irish people. The man 
who can repose confidence in those mi. 
nisters who have brought the empire to 
such a state, is not only, in my opinion, 
incapable of forming a sane judgment, 
but would deserve, while he ranted about 
our national prosperity, to be hung up in 
a cage to the gaze of the starving multi 
tudes in this country, and himself be made 
the sport of those, upon whose miseries he 
could pass so cruel a mockery. If the 
Bill does pass without inquiry, I trast that 
the people of England will proceed to 
hold constitutional meetings, and resort 
to every constitutional mode of redress, 
I hope that they will at length make 
that voice be heard within these walls 
which has had for so long a time such 
little influence upon our counsels, 

Mr. Sinclair said :—I rise, Sir, to give 
my decided support to this measure, the 
necessity of which I both acknowledge 
and lament. Though for the most part 
disposed to concur, on the subject of ¢a- 
pital punishments, with an hon. and lear 
ed gentleman opposite (sir S. Romilly,) 
whose humane and enlightened exertions 
for mitigating the rigour of the Penal 
Code, entitle him to the gratitude of his 
country, yet on the other hand, I contend, 
that cases may occur (of which I conceive 
the present to be an instance) in which 
lenity to the. aggressors, is cruelty to the 
injured. The first clause of this Bill, by 
which the perpetration of these outrages 
is rendered a capital offence, may not, it 
is true, facilitate the detection of the past, 
but will (I trust) be conducive to the pre- 
vention of similar enormities in future~ 
whilst the second clause, which enforces 
the necessity of giving early information 
when an outrage has been committed, 
will powerfully second the exertions of the 
magistrates to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice. When the punishment of death has 
long subsisted against a particular crime, 
it may perhaps be viewed with less terror 
by offenders, as the nature of the crime 
and that of the penalty attached to it are 
equally familiar to their minds; but when 
it is for the first time enacted against an 
offence, to which a slighter punishment 
was attached before, it cannot, I think, 
fail to deter many persons from engaging 
at all in the crime, and recall many others 
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to a sense of what they owe to themselves 
and to their families. We need not be 
afraid of the judgment of posterity on the 
subject of this law. Whilst they depre- 
cate its rigour, they will acknowledge its 
necessity ; and only consider it as a tem- 
porary remedy for a temporary evil, aris- 
ing, 1 trust, from temporary causes.—Sir, 
Ishould have thought that the candid and 
perspicuous statement of the right hon. 
Secretary on a former occasion, corrobo- 
rated as it was by the members for the 
town and county of Nottingham, would 
have prevented any insinuations from 
being thrown out, that the government 
had acted with supineness or inactivity. 
To such insinuations an honourable con- 
trast is afforded by the manly and impar- 
tial declaration of the member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread,) that in his opinion no- 
thing had been left untried.—Sir, the pro- 
tracted continuance of these disturbances 
does not prove any remissness on the part 
of the government, but aggravates the 
criminality of the offenders. From the 
secrecy with which their attacks were 
planned, the celerity with which they 
were executed, and the suddenness with 
which they were renewed in quarters 
where they least were expected, I cannot 
help inferring that their misconduct was 
not owing to the momentary impulse of 
distress or irritation, but to a premeditated 
plan of systematic aggression, which cer- 
tainly rendered vigilance and energy on 
the part of the government doubly neces- 
sary, but must also in many instances have 
rendered them ineffectual.—Sir, [sincerely 
hope that the complete restoration of tran- 
quillity may render it unnecessary to have 
recourse to the provisions of this act; but, 
on the other hand, I trust, that if a conti- 
nuance of these disturbances should render 
it expedient, they will be enforced with 
vigour, and attended with success. With 
regard, Sir, to what fell from the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, if I had entered 
the House in the middle of his speech, I 
should have supposed that we were dis- 
cussing the state of the nation—a topic to 
which his arguments had a much more 
immediate reference than to the question 
how under consideration. I shall not pre- 
tend to comment upon such extraneous 
observations.-When the motion of which 
an hon. baronet has given notice for an in- 
quiry into the State of the Nation, is 
brought forward, I have no doubt that most 
of these arguments will be repeated, and 
many of them, I trust, satisfactorily refuted. 


(VOL, XXL) 
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Mr. Herbert said, that he did not recom- 
mend the mode of punishment adopted in 
Ireland against insurgents here, but gene- 
rally the necessity of having recourse to a 
capital enactment. 

Sir A. Piggott could not refrain, in this 
last stage of the Bill, from repeating his 
objections to it, being satisfied that it was 
a measure calculated to mislead the pub- 
lic, and at the same time to operate as no 
check upon the outrages sought to be 
corrected, He could not forbear express- 
ing his astonishment that such acts as had 


‘lately been carried on for a series of 


months with impunity had not called out 
the inquisitorial power of that House, but 
that, instead of such an inquiry, an act 
should be introduced, which was calcu- 
lated for nothing but to mislead the pub- 
lic. Ifsuch acts as those sought to be 
provided against, could be carried on 
without detection, what did the present 
Bili do to deter from the commission of 
them? Increasing the degree of punish- 
ment only tended to add to the motives 
which now prevailed in favour of conceal- 
ment, and to increase the reluctance to 
give testimony. Did they not, however, 
by the present Bill, furnish motives even 
for the commission of another crime of a 
still deeper dye? Did they not furnish 
persons already so well disciplined in the 
arts of concealment with a fresh motive, 
if detection could not otherwise be se- 
cured, to cut off the evidence against 
them? If in any one instance such an 
occurrence as this were to take place, 
must the House not feel that they had 
aggravated, instead of curing the evil ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder did not conceive 
it necessary to repeat over and over again, 
the reasons which urged him to the adop- 
tion of this measure. If he bad, however, 
done so,-he should only be following the 
example of his hon. and learned friend 
who had just satdown. He recommend- 
ed this Bill to the legislature, not in the 
certainty, but in the hope of putting down 
the disturbances in Nottinghamshire, and 
to shew the country that every legislative 
means were used, before recourse should 
be taken to measures of greater severity. 
He was quite confident that the suffrage 
of the people would be with this Bill. 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


On the order 


Locat Mititia Bit.) 
of the day for the second reading of the 
Local Militia Bill, 

(3 K) 
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Lord A. Hamilton said, he thought that 
the inconsistency of conduct in the House 
on the subject of ballot, was a matter of 
very serious regret. The ballot was now 
the only source, resorted to for supplying 
the military force of the country, whereas 
it had been generally declared in that 
House, within these few years, to be a 
system which was wholly unfit to be 
persevered in. Such an inconsistency as 
this, he was afraid, would seem to justify 
the suspicion, that the members of that 
House were not sufficiently alive to the 
interests of that part of the community, 
who were more peculiarly exposed to the 
burden of ballot. There was another ob. 
jection, which struck him with peculiar 
force on perusing the present Bill. Not 
only were persons belonging to the Local 
Militia, who were guilty of offences, 
‘Jiable to the usual punishments inflicted 
in such cases, but they were to be liabie 
to the punishment of being continued in 
the Local Militia beyond the stipulated 
period of their service ; not only so, but 
even to be sent into the line, and there to 
be kept, for an unlimited period of service. 
The noble lord apprehended, if this clause 
was to be allowed to continue in the Bill, 
it would be far from palatable with the 
Imprisonment too, his lordship 


public. 
observed, was to be inflicted by this Bill, 
not as a punishment, but before trial for 


any supposed offence. ‘This was such a 
mixture of military law as he could not 
think of countenancing in such a Bill as 
the present. There was also a large fine 
of 15/. a man on the county, for every 
man not raised. These were all clauses 
which appeared to him to be highly ob- 
jectionable, and which rendered the Bill 
totally unfit to pass the House in its pre- 
sent state. He might be told, perhaps, 
that the committee was the proper place 
to have these objections remedied. It 
surely was so; but he did not conceive he 
should have done his duty, had he not no- 
ticed them in the present stage of the Bill. 
If the right hon. gentleman should persist 
in carrying the Bill through in its present: 
state, he would take another opportunity 
of stating his objections more in detail. 
Mr. Whitbread agreed in thinking that 
there were many objectionable clauses in 
the present Bili, but he did not agree in 
all the objections stated by his noble 
friend. What he particulariy objected to 
was an alteration in the present system of 


the Local Militia. ‘The noble lord who 
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originally proposed that measure, proposed 
it as a measure by which the whole male 
population of the country might be gras 
dually trained. The greater part of the 
Local Militia now embodied had already 
served three years, and would therefore 
fall to be disbanded in the course of the 
following year, the men not being capa- 
ble, by the present law, of continuin 
embodied more than four years. The 
present Bill, however, proposed, that on 
an understanding taking place between 
the commandant and the men, a certain 
proportion of the present Local Militia 
might be continued. Thus, then, was the 
plan of preceeding in a series, and of 
training the whole population of the coun. 
try by degrees, to be abandoned. In his 
opinion the first plan had been found to 
be a good one, and ought to be continued, 
and the clause in the present Bill, intro. 
ducing the change to which he had al- 
luded, ought to be rejected. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder agreed that’ the 
alteration allude to by the hon. gentle. 
man was a deviation from the original 
plan of the Local Militia, in as far asit 
was to that extent a deviation from the 
system of ballot, which was the corner 
stone on which the Local Militia system 
was built, The acceptance of the volun. 
tary service of such corpyas chose to ofler 
themselves, a thing which was permitted 
under the original Bill, was also, so far,a 
deviation from that system. He was of 
opinion, however, that the alteration now 
proposed was an improvement, for several 
reasons: first, it would produce amuch more 
efficient force; again, relieve the coun 
try from a great inconvenience and bur- 
den, as it would prevent the necessity of 
calling persons away from their avocations 
in husbandry, &c. during the harvest; 
and, in an economical point of view, it 
would cause a great saving to an amount 
of not less than 100,000/. a-year. 

Lord A. Hamilton explained by stating, 
that he had not said that the system ol 
ballot ought to be laid aside altogether, 
but that he regretted the inconsistency of 
the House on this subject. 

Mr. N. Calvert paid a compliment to the 
framer of the present Bill, which was com- 
plete and intelligible in ali its parts, and 
was not, like too many Bills, framed, as tt 
were, with no other object than to be- 
wilder and perplex. ; 

The Bill was then read a second time. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 22. 

Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
Lorv Wetuincton.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House to take into consideration his 
royal highness the Prince Regent’s Mes- 
sage of Tuesday last, (see p. 842.] 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer addressed 
the Chairman to the following effect; Mr. 
Lushington ; I cannot think that it will be 
necessary for me to trouble the committee 
with many observations in order to induce 
them to give their most cordial consent to 
the Resolution which I shall have the ho- 
nour to propose, in conformity to the 
gracious Message of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. It is, indeed, impossible 
that the House of Commons should fail to 
recollect, or that the nation at large should 
fail duly to appreciate the various great 
and distinguished services which have 
marked the brilliant career of my lord 
Wellington in the course of the Jate cam- 
paigns in Spain and Portugal. Although 
differences of opinion may exist with re- 
spect to the expediency and policy of the 
efforts which Great Britain has been, and 
is now making ia the peninsula, although 
different views may be entertained of the 


wisdom of their efforts, I am persuaded, 
Sir, that those differences of opinion, and 
those different views, will form no ground 


of dissent from the present motion. The 
question before us is, whether the officer 
selected in the first instance by his Ma- 
jesty, and subsequently confirmed by his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, to di- 
rect the military operations in the penin- 
sula, has, or has not conducted himself with 
such distinguished zeal, and such consum- 
mate professional ability, as while it does 
infinite honour to himself, does infinite 
honour to the country, whose armies he 
was appointed to command? Sir, the im- 
pression of the House on this subject is evi- 
dent; and, under such an impression, I 
feel that it would be a gratuitous trespass 
on their time, to enter into any detail of 
those various achievements of the gallant 
earl, which have on former occasions re- 
ceived the distinct and repeated approba- 
tion of parliament. The circumstances 
under which his royal highness ‘he Prince 
Regent has, for the last twelve months, 
exercised the royal authority, have pre- 
vented him at an earlier period from ade- 
quately marking the high sense which he 
entertained of the merits of ,that distin- 
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guished general. His Royal Highness, 
however, has availed himseif of the first 
opportunity of conferring on lord Welling- 
ton the honours which are so justly his due. 
It isa singular coincidence, that as the ser- 
vices of the. gallant earl were the latest 
object of reward to the royal auihority,, 
which for the last year has been in abey- 
ance, so they are the first object of reward 
to the illustrious personage who has as- 
sumed the unrestricted exercise of that au- 
thority. Ourown conviction of the merits 
of lord Wellington is well known, But 
the committee will observe that Great Bri- 
tain does not stand single in the opinion 
which she entertains of his deserts. They 
have been the uniform theme of the ap- 
plause of our allies, an applause peculiarly 
manifested at the close of the last distin- 
guished operation in which lord Welling- 
ton was engaged ; for when the tidings of 
that great victory reached the Spanish 
government, they marked their sense of 
its value by a signal and honourable stamp 
of their high approbation. To the merit 
of this service indeed, the recent dis- 
patches of the enemy themselves afford 
ample testimony. Those dispatches de- 
clare that the occurrence appears incom- 
prehensible. In the first instance, the 
French general speaks of the great impor- 
tance of the fortress of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and boasts of the preparations which he 
has made to relieve it, holding out to his 
master expectations of the most glorious 
resuit to the French arms. But when he 
subsequently learns that this fortress, which 
he had calculated that it would take nine 
or ten days to subdue, was reduced in as 
many minutes, astonishment and dismay 
take the place of confidence and e!ation.— 
Sir, I am convinced that the committee will 
unanimously agree with me, that we have 
but one duty to perform on the present 
occasion, and that is, to adopt the recom- 
mendation of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, with respect to the proposed grant 
to the earl of Wellington, for the purpose 
of enabling him to support the dignity 
which has been so richly earned, and so 
promptly conferred. I therefore move, 
« That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, That the annual sum of 2,000/. 
net, be granted to his Majesty out of 
the consolidated fund of Great Britain, 
to enable his Majesty to grant the said 
annuity to general the earl of Welling- 
ton, in additicn to the annuity already 
granted by parliament to the said earl, 
subject to the same limitations as con- 
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tained in that grant, in consideration of 
the eminent and signal services performed 
by him in the course of a long series of 
distinguished exploits in the campaigns in 
Spain and Portugal.” 

Mr. Whitshed Keene.—Sir, I do not rise 
to oppose the right hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion as I agree to its principle, but as I 
am not satisfied with the manner it is 
proposed to carry it into effect, I beg 
leave to trouble the committee with the 
reasons of my disagreement. It is well 
known that the commanders of armies 
under all governments possess the means 
of enriching themselves by various modes, 
which attend the power of the sword, and 
Wwe are not without examples of this power 
having been effectually exercised both in 
this island and on the continent by British 
commanders. Inthe East, where this illus- 
trious soldier began his active military 
career, where power peculiarly affords 
those means, he was invested with high 
cominand, During a series of successful 
and glorious achievements which afforded 
him opportunities of enriching himself ac- 
cording to the usage of India, it is well 
known he did not yield to such tempta- 
tions, but made the service of his country 
and his own fair-fame his\only objects. 
The acknowledgments of the people of 
those countries, and the sentiments of the 
armies he commanded, bear unequivocal 
testimony to his conduct. What has been 
lis conduct since he has been employed in 
Europe? In the first of the four years 
of our military operations in the penin- 
sula, by the most brilliant achievements he 
acquired the thanks of this House, and the 
gratitude of his country, and had he not 
been disturbed by an incomprehensible 
jumble of commanders, those achievements 
would have been as profitable to his coua- 
try as they were glorious to himself. 
During the last three campaigns, being 
freed from such impediments, he has raised 
the military character of Great Britain to 
stand foremost in Europe, having by skil- 
ful combinations and bold manceuvres, 
bafiled and defeated the most boasted ge- 
nerals and the best armies of France. 
During this career the same disinterested- 
ness has marked his conduct. The crown 
of Portugal appointed him its captain ge- 
neral, and placed him inthe Regency. The 
governing power of Spain gave him high 
rank in their armies; both these countries 
desired that he would accept the large emo- 
juments attached to those situations. He 
refused those emoluments from both those 
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governments ; he disdained to receive any 
but from his own, when at the same time 
he drew on his private fortune, to supply 
the deficiency of his British appointment, 
to support the expensive hospitality, &c, 
becoming in his situation. His claims on 
the justice and liberality of this House 
do not end here. This House well knows 
the enormous unavoidable expence inse- 
parable from the Commissariat Depart 
ment attached to a British army serving 
abroad. It is also well known, that enor. 
mous fortunes have been accumulated (per. 
haps in some instances fairly) by con- 
tractors for its various necessary supplies, 
It is known that lord Wellington has now 
under his command the largest British 
force (taken in all its branches) that ever 
was employed in one service out of Great 
Britain. But perhaps it is not known that 
this illustrious soldier, in addition to his 
military talents, is a most able commissary 
general; and while he forms and directs 
those combinations and movements s0 
glorious to his country and himself, super. 
intends and controls the measures for sup. 
plying his army. The same military 
skill by which he defeats the enemy’s 
tactics in the day of battle, enables him in 
most cases to foresee their measures, and 
anticipate the points and the times where 
supplies will be wanted. His own pure 
spirit, incessantly exerted, pervades all the 
branches of this department, and prevents 
the abuses to which it may be subject. This 
House has seen by the frequent regulations 
introduced into it, the difficulties attend- 
ing the establishment of order and settling 
accounts of this expenditure. There is 
every reason to expect that what is incur- 
red under his controul, will be attended 
with an ceconomy hitherto unknown in 
that line, and at the same time will be so 
simplified as to require no delay in going 
through the accounts. The House will be 
able by comparing the relative expendi- 
tures under his command in this army, 
with those of former armies, to determine 
the degree of obligation which his coun- 
try has to him in point of economy. It 
is on these grounds, Mr. Chairman, that] 
cannot avoid expressing regret at the ina 
dequacy of what the right hon. gentleman 
proposes. But I, in some degree, console 
myself, from the persuasion, that if Divine 
Providence shall preserve a life, of which 
he is too prodigal, his further services will 
so force themselves on this House, as to 
oblige it to compensate the narrowness of 
the present proposed vote. 
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Mr. Fremantle declared, that he had 
seidom experienced an occasion in which 
the discharge of his public duty corres- 
ponded so completely with the gratitica- 
tion of his private feeling. The conduct 
ofthe gallant earl who was the subject of 
the motion had always been most exem- 
plary ; but in the present instance he was 
persuaded that there would not be a dis- 
senting voice in the committee. The de- 
sert of lord Wellington was acknowledged 
by the whole world. It was quite unne- 
cessary to go into a detail of his manifold 
services. He had been a soldier from his 
earliest youth, and his country had ever 
derived the greatest benefits from his exer- 
tions. It was not merely by strict disci- 
pline that he was enabled to secure the 
self-devotion of his soldiers, it was by his 
attention to their wants, and by his kind 
and condescending conduct towards them. 
Invariably persevering and zealous, lord 
Wellington never allowed personal conve- 
nience or advantage to tempt him from 
the line of his public duty. ‘When to fight 
was necessary, he bravely fought; but 
he never permitted any artful or affected 
demonstration of the enemy to induce him 
to lead his army into a contest, the conse- 
» quences of which he could not clearly an- 
ticipate. It was useless, however, to di- 
late on the merits of this distinguished ge- 
_ neral; and he should therefore content 
himself with expressing his most cordial 
' concurrence in the motion. 

Sir F. Burdett said, that although he 
was the last man who would oppose any 
proper remuneration to those from whose 
exertions the country had derived benefit, 
yet he could not agree to the motion on 
the grounds upon which it was attempted 
| tobesupported. He allowed that he, as 
| wellas the House at large, was a very in- 
| competent judge of the merits of a miili- 

tary commander, more especially in the 
comparative ignorance of the facts under 
which he necessarily laboured ; but from 
| allhe did know from the army list, and 
_ from the estimates on the table, it appear- 
ed to him that lord Wellington had under 
| his command a very large force. Now 
he had always understood that the merit 
of a military commander consisted in the 
being able to accomplish a great object 
| With inadequate means. In his opinion, 
| It was impossible to conceive less done 

with such ample means than that which 
lord Wellington had achieved. (Laughter, 
and cries of hear, hear!} He bad no wish 
to detract from the well-earned reputation 
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of any man ; but marks of disapprobation 
were no proof of the fallacy of his state- 
ments. Let the committee recollect the 
force’ which lord Wellington had com- 
manded. In the first place, 54,000 Eng- 
lish troops of the line, and 30,000 regular 
Portuguese trdops in British pay, and 
said to be equal in discipline, ma ing in 
the whole $4,000 troops of the line. To 
these were afterwards added 30,000 more 
regular Portuguese troops in British pay, 
making above 110,000 troops of the line. 
It had also been stated that the Portuguese 
government maintained 10,000 troops, 
being in the whole above 120,000 regular 
soldiers. To these were likewise to be 
added the Portuguese militia, consisting 
of 80,000 men, forming the grand ag- 
gregate of an army of above 200,000 
men. It must also be recollected that 
the ordinanza of Portugal amounted 
to 15,000 men, Under such circum- 
stances, and with such a force at his com- 
mand, he was really at a loss to conceive 
how lord Wellington could justly be en- 
titled to the praises bestowed upon him 
by the right hon. gentleman. Did the 
committee recollect the entrance into Por- 
tugal of general Massena with 60,000 men, 
who advanced 300 miles in an enemy’s 
country, the most difficult and inaccessible 
in the world, who maintained their ground 
for such a considerable period of time; 
whom famine alone compelled to retreat, 
and who, when they did retreat, although 
they retired inthe face of a superior army, 
and through an hostile population, lost no 
single advantage, but maintained them- 
selves unbroken and untouched? Was 
there much cause of triumph on that oc- 
casion? And in the present campaign 
what had been obtained? Ciudad Rod- 
rigo! He had been informed by mili- 
tary men, that this was a fortress which 
any army preponderating at the moment 
must inevitably reduce; that the out- 
works were of little avail, and that it re- 
quired a garrison cf 4,000 men. The 
garrison which it contained, however, 
when attacked hy the British, did not ex- 
ceed 1,500in number. The place was as- 
saulted by 12,000 troops, and as a proof 
of its weakness lord Wellington himself 
said in his dispatches, that the feint, 
which was not meant actually to operate, 
had really succeeded in taking the place. 
(Hear, hear!) Gentlemen cried “ Hear, 
hear !”? What he had stated might shew 
valour in the troops; but it was a strong 
proof of the weakness of the place. To 
2 
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lay such stress on a victory like that, 
to ring the bells and fire the guns for 
it, was to shew the country to be in a 
most fallen and degraded situation. In 
another quarter the French had achieved 
considerable advantages. Suchet had 
conquered Tarragona, Murviedro, Valen- 
cia and other important places, and in the 
course of the campaign, had sent to France 


47,000 prisoners, including 2,000 officers, | 


among whom were Blake and some of the 
most distinguished individuals in the 
Spanish army. Badajos, notwithstanding 
the evident anxiety of the British general 
to relieve it, had fallen. In the atterapt to 
succour that place, 12,000 men had been 
lost at the battle of Albuera.—(Hear, 
hear!) He presumed that his statement 
was an exaggeration. — (Hear, hear!) 
At any rate lord Wellington had been 
compelled to retreat. And yet of how 
much greater importance was Bada- 
joz than Ciudad Rodrigo! The former 
only 120 miles from Lisbon, and the ac- 
cess to that city easy and unmolested; the 
latter 320 miles distant from it, and the 
approach guarded by formidable passes, 
Badajos, however, had been left to its fate 
by lord Wellington, and we ought to ba- 
lance accounts with him. A pension of 
2,000/. had been conferred upon him be- 
fore the loss of that important place, but it 
had not been withdrawn since the loss. 
The joy manifested on the reduction of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was for the purpose of 
public delusion; but even had that 
fortress been of much greater importance, 
he thought few would contend that its re- 
duction would materially influence the final 
issue of the war in Spain. In the mean 
while if the people of England were to 
pay so dearly for such advantages, as 
they were termed, the sooner thatwar was 
over the better. He was decidedly hostile 
to the war, as a cheat upon the country, 
professing as it did to be for other objects, 
while it really went to support bigotry 
and despotism. There was one fact 
which, in his opinion, was decisive with 
respect to the probable termination of the 
contest. It was notorious, that wherever 
the English had power in Spain, the Inqui- 
sition was established ; wherever the 
French had power, that detestable institu- 
tion existed no longer. Was that the 
kind of liberty which Englishmen were 
called upon to maintain with their blood 
and treasure? He had already described 
what in his opinion would be sufficient 
grounds for rejecting the motion ; but his 
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strongest and most insuperable objection 
remained behind—the state of the people 
of England. Driven to desperation by 
the oppressiveness of the taxes, and the 
general stagnation of trade, was this a sea. 
son for loading them with additional bur. 
dens? In his opinion it would be most 
indefensible to grant such a sum from the 
public yevenue, at a moment when the 
situation of the empire had forced itself 
on the consideration of parliament; and 
when parliament had been able to devise 
no better means of counteracting the 
effects of hunger and despair, than by 
increasing the number of capital punish. 
ments. The people called for relief, and 
parliament had given them a _ halter, 
Far better would the money which 
was now moved for be applied in the 
alleviation of those distresses; and he 
had hoped that, before parliament had 
consented to hang men for offences prompt. 
ed by necessity, it would have at least 
inquired into the mode of preventing 
a recurrence of such events. In the pre. 
sent state of the country, therefore, he 
could by no means agree to the motion; 
but if the reverse of this melancholy 
picture were true he should still object to 
it, If the hope which existed with re. 
spect to the issue of the contest in the 
peninsula were as flattering, as in his opi- 
nion the despondency was just—if the 
achievements dwelt upon with such eipha- 
sis had been as great as in his opinion 
they were unimportant—if the state of the 
country was as flourishing as it was de- 
pressed, and, in his opinion, almost hope- 
less—still he should oppose the motion, 
while government possessed other funds 
from which the grant might with more 
propriety be derived—funds from which 
pensions and allowances were issued unfit 
to meet the publiceye. At least, until 
those funds were expended, and not even 
then, would he consent, for such a purpose, 
todraw upon the already exhausted pockets 
of the people. The object of the grant 
was to confer additional splendour on lord 
Wellington. If this splendour were trans 
parent as well as brilliant, if the situation 
of the country could be seen through it, 
what a mass of human misery would it dis- 
close ! 

Mr. Canning declared, that had he an- 
ticipated any possible difference of opi- 
nion on the motion before the committee, 
it would have been on the amount of the 
grant, which, in compliance with the gra 
cious message of the Prince Regent, it 
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was proposed to make to the noble and 
gallant earl who was the just object of 
his Royal Highness’s favour and recom- 
mendation. In this view of the subject, 
had the suggestion of an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitshed Keene) to increase the 
grant, been reduced to a formal proposi- 
tion, he should certainly have voted for 
it, had he not been withheld by the wish 
that such a question should pass the House 
with unanimity. But really for the spe- 
cies of dissent which the hon. baronet 
had adopted, he confessed that he was 
wholly unprepared. He did not pretend 
any more than the hon. baronet to be 
capable of judging with the skill of a 
tactician the conduct of military men and 
military measures ; but it was impossible 
for any man, however ignorant of mili- 
tary alfairs, to look at what had been, and 
what was—to consider the former and 
the present state of the peninsula—to re- 
collect the existing feelings of the coun- 
try, and those feelings when that eminent 
and distinguished co1:nmander, lord Wel- 
lington, was appointed to direct the ener- 
gies of the British army—without paying 
him that homage of applause which his 
unrivalled talents and unwearied exertions 
so loudly demanded. Little would the 
observations of the hon. baronet avail in 
persuading Englishmen not to reward one 
who had contributed so essentially to the 
advantage and to the hénour of the em- 
pire.—The hon. baronet had introduced 
into his speech several topics, on which, 
although he (Mr. C.} owned that they 
were but remotely connected with the 
question, the House would perhaps per- 
mit him to touch. He would begin with 
the allusion of the hon. baronet to the 
distresses of the manufacturers. ‘ Good 
God!” exclaimed Mr. Canning, * let the 
state of commerce and manufactures be 
what they may, and no man laments the 
depression which they suffer more than 
myself, is this a period when Englishmen 
are to be advised—not to purchase mili- 
tary glory, for that is already our own— 
but to abstain from expressing gratitude 
for such services as lord Wellington has 
performed, because, forsooth! there is 
a class of the community whose distresses 
We pity—whose distresses we would most 
willingly relieve—but whose distresses, 
I believe from my soul, would be infi- 
nitely aggravated, if, by listening to the 
suggestions of the hon. baronet we were 
to consent to degrade the national cha- 
racter,’’=-The hon. baronet had next con- 
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tended, that if this grant were made at 
all, it ought to be made out of those funds 
which, according to him, government 
had abused. Was it so? Were these 
funds proper subjects of the jealousy and 
suspicion of parliament? Were they 
lavished on persons without merit or pre- 
tensions? If so, he, for one, would not 
agree that out of those funds such a man 
as lord Wellington should be rewarded: 
he, for one, would not agree that the 
baseness of the purpose to which (accord- 
ing to the hon. baronet) they had hitherto 
been applied, should be ennobled by such 
a dignified appropriation of them.—The 
next subject on which the hon. baronet 
had indulged the House with his opinion, 
was the merit of Suchet. The hon. ba- 
ronet, after having (let it be observed) 
disclaimed any military skill or know- 
ledge, had placed Suchet in a much higher 
rank as a general than lord Wellington ; 
and had blazoned out, with great apparent 
satisfaction, deeds, which, as he said, had 
extorted the applause and admiration of 
mankind. In answer to all this, it would 
be sufficient for him to observe, that 
Suchet’s military skill was not the sub- 
ject of the present motion. As he was 
not yet aware that it was the intention 
of the hon. baronet to move an amend- 
ment to omit the name of Wellington, 
and insert that of Suchet, he would ab- 
stain from further observation on the sub- 
ject; assuring the hon. baronet, however, 
that whenever he chose to bring forward 
such a proposition, he was prepared to 
meet him ; and disclaiming al! ungenerous 
solicitude to diminish the deserved re- 
putation even of an enemy.—Generally, 
however, the hon. baronet characterised 
the exertions of the noble and gallant 
earl, as unworthy of the rewards which a 
grateful country was anxious to bestow 
upon him; and he particularly described 
the immediate achievement in which the 
present question originated, as unim- 
portant and unavailing. He (Mr. Can- 
ning) looked upon that great man in 
a very different light. He consider- 
ed him as a pre-eminently able and 
successful commander. Let the com- 
mittee recollect that lord Wellington 
was sent out to save Portugal, at amoment 
when Portugal was in extreme danger, 
and that at the present moment there was 
no question with respect to her safety. 
Let the committee recollect, that when 
lord Wellington was sent out to endea- 


‘vour to save Portugal, he was empowered 
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lay such stress on a victory like that, 
to ring the bells and fire the guns for 
it, was to shew the country to be in a 
most fallen and degraded situation. In 
another quarter the Trench had achieved 
considerable advantages. Suchet had 
conquered Tarragona, Murviedro, Valen- 
cia and other important places, and in the 


course of the campaign, had sent to France 


47,000 prisoners, including 2,000 officers, 
among whom were Blake and some of the 
most distinguished individuals in the 
Spanish army. Badajos, notwithstanding 
the evident anxiety of the British general 
to relieve it, had fallen. In the attempt to 
succour that place, 12,000 men had been 
lost at the battle of Albuera.—(Hear, 
hear!) He presumed that his statement 
was an exaggeration. — (Hear, hear!) 
At any .rate lord Wellington had been 
compelled to retreat. And yet of how 
much greater importance was Bada- 
joz than Ciudad Rodrigo! The former 
only 120 miles from Lisbon, and the ac- 
cess to that city easy and unmolested; the 
latter 320 miles distant from it, and the 
approach guarded by formidable passes, 
Badajos, however, had been left to its fate 
by lord Wellington, and we ought to ba- 
lance accounts with him. A pension of 
2,000/. had been conferred upon him be- 
fore the loss of that important place, but it 
had not been withdrawn since the loss. 
The joy manifested on the reduction of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, was for the -purpose of 
public delusion; but even had that 
fortress been of much greater importance, 
he thought few would contend that its re- 
duction would materially influence the final 
issue of the war in Spain. In the mean 
while if the people of England were to 
pay so dearly for such advantages, as 
they were termed, the sooner thatwar was 
over the better. He was decidedly hostile 
to the war, as a cheat upon the country, 
professing as it did to be for other objects, 
while it really went to support bigotry 
and despotism. There was one fact 
which, in his opinion, was decisive with 
respect to the probable termination of the 
contest. It was notorious, that wherever 
the English had power in Spain, the Inqui- 
sition was established ; wherever the 
French had power, that detestable institu- 
tion existed no longer. Was that the 
kind of liberty which Englishmen were 
called upon to maintain with their blood 
and treasure? He had already described 
what in his opinion would be sufficient 
grounds for rejecting the motion; but his 
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strongest and most insuperable objection 
remained behind—the state of the people 
of England. Driven to desperation by 
the oppressiveness of the taxes, and the 
general stagnation of trade, was this a sea- 
son for loading them with additional bur- 
dens? In his opinion it would be most 
indefensible to grant such a sum from the 
public revenue, at a moment when the 
situation of the empire had forced itself 
on the consideration of parliament; and 
when parliament had been able to devise 
no better means of counteracting the 
effects of hunger and despair, than by 
increasing the number of capital punish- 
ments. The people called for relief, and 
parliament had given them a halter, 
Far better would the money which 
was now moved for be applied in the 
alleviation of those distresses; and he 
had hoped that, before parliament had 
consented to hang men for offences prompt- 
ed by necessity, it would have at least 
inquired into the mode of preventing 
a recurrence of such events. In the pre. 
sent state of the country, therefore, he 
could by no means agree fo the motion; 
but if the reverse of this melancholy 
picture were true he should still object to 
it, If the hope which existed with re. 
spect to the issue of the contest in the 
peninsula were as flattering, as in his opi- 
nion the despondency was just—if the 
achievements dwelt upon with such empha- 
sis had been as great as in his opinion 
they were unimportant—if the state of the 
country was as flourishing as it was de- 
pressed, and, in his opinion, almost hope- 
less—still he should oppose the motion, 
while government possessed other funds 
from which the grant might with more 
propriety be derived—funds from which 
pensions and allowances were issued unfit 
to meet the public eye. At least, until 
those funds were expended, and not even 
then, would he consent, for such a purpose, 
todraw upon the already exhausted pockets 
of the people. The object of the grant 
was to confer additional splendour on lord 
Wellington. If this splendour were trans- 
parent as well as brilliant, if the situation 
of the country could be seen through it, 
what a mass of human misery would it dis- 
close ! 

Mr. Canning declared, that had he an- 
ticipated any possible difference of opt- 
nion on the motion before the committee, 
it would have been on the amount of the 
grant, which, in compliance with the gra- 
cious message of the Prince Regent, } 
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was proposed to make to the noble and 
gallant earl who was the just object of 
his Royal Highness’s favour and recom- 
mendation. In this view of the subject, 
had the suggestion of an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Whitshed Keene) to increase the 
grant, been reduced to a formal proposi- 
tion, he should certainly have voted for 
it, had he not been withheld by the wish 
that such a question should pass the House 
with unanimity, But really for the spe- 
cies of dissent which the hon. baronet 
had adopted, he confessed that he was 
wholly unprepared. He did not pretend 
any more than the hon. baronet to be 
capable of judging with the skill of a 
tactician the conduct of military men and 
military measures ; but it was impossible 
for any man, however ignorant of mili- 
tary alfairs, to look at what had been, and 
what was—to consider the former and 
the present state of the peninsula—to re- 
collect the existing feelings of the coun- 
try, and those feelings when that eminent 
and distinguished co::mander, lord Wel- 
lington, was appointed to direct the ener- 
gies of the British army—without paying 
him that homage of applause which his 
unrivalled talents and unwearied exertions 
so loudly demanded. Little would the 
observations of the hon. baronet avail in 
persuading Englishmen not to reward one 
who had contributed so essentially to the 
advantage and to the honour of the em- 
pire-—The hon. baronet had introduced 
into his speech several topics, on which, 
although he (Mr. C.} owned that they 
were but remotely connected with the 
question, the House would perhaps per- 
mit him to touch. He would begin with 
the allusion of the hon. baronet to the 
distresses of the manufacturers. ‘ Good 
God !” exclaimed Mr. Canning, “ let the 
state of commerce and manufactures be 
what they may, and no man laments the 
depression which they suffer more than 
myself, is this a period when Englishmen 
are to be advised—not to purchase mili- 
tary glory, for that is already our own— 
but to abstain from expressing gratitude 
for such services as lord Wellington has 
performed, because, forsooth! there is 
a class of the community whose distresses 
We pity—whose distresses we would most 
willingly relieve—but whose distresses, 
I believe from my soul, would be infi- 
nitely aggravated, if, by listening to the 
suggestions of the hon. baronet we were 
to consent to degrade the national cha- 
racter,’’=-The hon. baronet had next con- 
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tended, that if this grant were made at 
all, it ought to be made out of those funds 
which, according to him, government 
had abused. Was it so? Were these 
funds proper subjects of the jealousy and 
suspicion of parliament? Were they 
lavished on persons without merit or pre- 
tensions? If so, he, for one, would not 
agree that out of those funds such a man 
as lord Wellington should be rewarded: 
he, for one, would not agree that the 
baseness of the purpose to which (accord- 
ing to the hon. baronet) they had hitherto 
been applied, should be ennobled by such 
a dignified appropriation of them.—The 
next subject on which the hon. baronet 
had indulged the House with his opinion, 
was the merit of Suchet. The hon. ba- 
ronet, after having (let it be observed) 
disclaimed any military skill or know- 
ledge, had placed Suchet in a much higher 
rank as a general than lord Wellington ; 
and had blazoned out, with great apparent 
satisfaction, deeds, which, as he said, had 
extorted the applause and admiration of 
mankind. In answer to all this, it would 
be sufficient for him to observe, that 
Suchet’s military skill was not the sub- 
ject of the present motion. As he was 
not yet aware that it was the intention 
of the hon. baronet to move an amend- 
ment to omit the name of Wellington, 
and insert that of Suchet, he would ab- 
stain from further observation on the sub- 
ject; assuring the hon. baronet, however, 
that whenever he chose to bring forward 
such a proposition, he was prepared to 
meet him ; and disclaiming al! ungenerous 
solicitude to diminish the deserved re- 
putation even of an enemy.—Generally, 
however, the hon. baronet characterised 
the exertions of the noble and gallant 
earl, as unworthy of the rewards which a 
grateful country was anxious to bestow 
upon him; and he particularly described 
the immediate achievement in which the 
present question originated, as unim- 
portant and unavailing. He (Mr. Can- 
ning) looked upon that great man in 
a very different light. He consider- 
ed him as a pre-eminently able and 
successful commander. Let the com- 
mittee recollect that lord Wellington 
was sent out to save Portugal, at amoment 
when Portugal was in extreme danger, 
and that at the present moment there was 
no question with respect to her safety. 
Let the committee recollect, that when 
lord Wellington was sent out to endea- 
vour to saye Portugal, he was empowered 
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after that first service to extend his exer- 
tions to Spain, then in a state approaching 
to desperation, and that after having per- 
formed that first service in Portugal, the 
noble and gallant lord did extend, and 
successfully extend, his operations to 
Spain. To the one country he had given 
salvation—to the other hope. When 
such homage had been paid to this dis- 
tinguished individual by the countries 
which he had go essentially assisted, was 
it becoming in his own country to doubt 
his desert? For his part, he could not 
persuade himself that there was a second 
man in the House of Commons, who, 
when he saw that the first act of those pre- 
rogatives which had lain dormant so long, 
(how properly he would not now argue) 
was to mark with distinguished honour 
the individual whom, by a singular and 
illustrious coincidence, it was the last act 
of those prerogatives to mark with dis- 
tinguished honour, would hesitate to hail 
with joy the opportunity afforded him of 
sharing in that general sentiment of ap- 
plause and gratitude which pervaded the 
whole community. The hon. baronet 
grudged the noble and gallant earl the 
paltry sum of 2,000/. per annum. Far 
different was the conduct of the countries 
who had the most immediate means of 
ascertaining his merits. In addition to 
the title of Conde de Vimiera granted him 
in Portugal, was a revenue of 5,000. a 
year. As captain-general of Spain, lord 
Wellington had a salary offered to him of 
5,0001. a year; and as marshal of Portu- 
gal, 7,0001..a year. These sums, amount- 
ing to 17,0001. a year, were granted for 
services by the foreign countries in which 
those services had been performed. It 
was proposed to give him 2,000/. a year, 
in his own country, and the hon. baronet 
lifted up his hands and eyes at such a 
gross violation of public economy! These 
rewards, however, offered by foreign gra- 
titude, were declined by the distinguished 
person on whom they were bestowed. 
“No,” said that truly noble lord, « in 
the present situation of Spain and Portugal 
I will not receive these rewards. I have 
only done my duty to my country; and 
to my country alone I will look for re- 
compense.” (Hear, hear!) The hon. 
baronet, it seemed, knew the interests of 
Spain and Portugal better than those 
countries did themselves. The hon. 
baronet contended that the one had pur- 
‘chased her salvation, and the other her 
hopes, at too dear a rate: he was appre- 
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hensive that our allies were running riot 
with joy, and was solicitous to correct 
their exuberant feeling, and to shew them 
that they had not the just grounds for 
exultation of which they fondly imagined 
themselves to be possessed, by endeavour. 
ing to persuade the economical parliament 
of Great Britain—the legislators of this 
mighty empire=-that the services of lord 
Wellington were aot worth 2,000I, a 
year! The hon. baronet had taken an 
opportunity; not perfectly in order, of 
going into the policy of the war in the 
peninsula, With this lord Wellington 
had nothing to do. The crown and the 
parliament had sanctioned the system; 
and it was only for him to execute their 
orders in the most skilful and advan. 
tageous manner. From the vote of this 
night no fair inference could be drawn 
either in approval or disapproval of the 
war: the two subjects were entirely sepa- 
rate and unconnected. But, guarding 
himself from being supposed to ground the 
vote which he should give on that con- 
sideration, he might, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say, that the last achievement 
of the noble and gallant earl, whatever 
might be its military merit, would have 
a moral effect, which, at the present 
critical moment, must operate most power- 
fully throughout the peninsula, by pre- 
venting those dazzling consequences 
which the glories of a rival general might 
otherwise occasion. It was an event 
happy and auspicious, and he was per- 
suaded that it would be difficult to find its 
parallel in military history, out-running as 
it did, not more the sober expectations of 
those who were friends to its successful 
termination, than the fears of a provident 
enemy. With respect to the cause of 
Spain, of that cause he did by no means 
despair. On the contrary, he thought 
there were some recent circumstances, and 
more particularly the renovation and re- 
invigoration of the Spanish government, 
which held out a brighter hope than | 
which could hitherto have been cherished, 
which called upon the British government 
not to contract, but to extend their opera- 
tions, and which not merely justified them 
for the exertions which they had hitherto 
made, but reflected on their efforts the 
highest commendation. (Hear, hear!) 
But this matter was foreign to the ques- 
tion, and the only excuse he could make 
for having touched upon it was, that 
he was not answerable for its intro- 
duction.He repeated his wish, that 
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the sum to be granted to the noble and 
gallant earl was larger. It was far from 
being adequate to the extent of his ser- 
vices, more especially when it was con- 
sidered how much he had had in his 
power, and how much he had rejected ; 
but being anxious to avoid any thing like 
dissent on such a question, he would not 
press the adoption of a larger sum. He 
was sure, however, that the committee 
would cheerfully and unanimously join 
with his royal highness the Prince Regent 
in the noblest exercise of the regal pre- 
rogatives, by evincing the gratitude of the 
country to a distinguished individual who 
had rendered himself an honour to the 
present age, and an example to posterity. 

Sir #. Burdett, in explanation, com- 
plained that the right hon. gentleman had 
chosen entirely to misrepresent him. The 
right hon. gentleman first disclaimed all 
knowledge of military tactics, but imme- 
diately atierwards, 

“ Mark the humility of Shepherd Norval !” 
he pronounced a decided opinion on the 
conduct of the war in the peninsula. As 
for himself he had only contrasted as mat- 
ters of fact the exploits of lord Welling- 
ton, with what had been done by the 
French general, who in the course of one 
campaign had sent 47,000 prisoners to 
France, and had taken Tarragona, Sagun- 
tum, and Valencia: and even though 
Suchet was the enemy of this country, he 
must be allowed to admire the great mili- 
tary talents which he had displayed. 
During the same period, we had little else 
to set off against such signal successes but 
the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, a town 
that might be taken three or four times in 
the course of a campaign, and produce 
very little effect on the fate of the war. 
The right hon. gentleman had totally mis- 
represented him, when he thought fit to 
hold him up ‘as a blazoner of the merit of 
the French general, and the depressor of 
that of the English one ; and the attempt 
of the right hon. gentleman to place him 
insuch a situation was completely unjus- 
tiiable. The right hon. gentleman 
seemed, however, to scout the idea of 
taking this grant to lord Wellington from 
those sources of revenue that were at the 
immediate disposal of the crown. He 
seemed to consider these sources as dis- 
graceful, and that it would be infamous to 
apply them when real merit was to be re- 
warded. This being the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s reasoning, he trusted he should 
have his vote for the abolition of these 
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sources of influence, when the subject of 
sinecure offices was brought under the 
consideration of the House. 

Mr. Canning replied, that the hon. baro- 
net had mistaken the nature of his reason- 
ing on the subject of the pecuniary grants 
which it was in the power of the crown to 
bestow. The hon. baronet had been in 
the habit of calling such grants disgrace+ 
ful to the receiver; and yet had. proposed 
that the present annuity to lord Wellington 
should come from revenue immediately at 
the disposal of the crown; and when he 
used the term “ disgraceful,’’ as applicable 
to them, it was only to shew that the hon. 
baronet was prepared to reward lord Wel- 
lington’ from a source which he, the hon. 
baronet, thought disgraceful. On the sub- 
ject of sinecures, he had delivered his opi- 
nion on a former occasion, and would now 
state it to be simply this ; that the crown 
should have at its disposal the means of re- 
warding merit, but that it would be better 
if the funds for that purpose were not of 
the nature of sinecure offices, on which it 
was natural for the country to throw con- 
siderable obloquy. The hon. baronet 
complained, that he had been misrepre- 
sented as the blazoner of Suchet ; and 
that he did not mean to contrast that gene- 
ral with lord Wellington. In reply to 
this, he would say that he had carefully 
avoided misrepresentation. ‘“ Comparisons 
were odious,” bat since the hon. baronet 
had disclaimed the idea of contrasting the 
British with the French commander, he 
would content himself with observing, that 
though such an effect was doubtlessly not 
meant, yet certainly what had fallen from 
the hon. baronet tended, as much as any 
thing that ever fell from the hon. baronet 
could tend to do any thing, to lower lord 
Wellington in public estimation. He had 
seen several military men of high character, 
who had witnessed the capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and who concurred in describing 
the exploit in the most glowing language, 
and in considering it as the most brilliant 
achievement of the war. | 

Earl Temple took that opportunity of de- 
claring his hearty assent to the present mo- 
tion. He had hoped from the manner in 
which thé subject had been introduced by 
the right hon. gentleman, that while the 
members of the House were unfortunately 
divided on so many points, at least they 
might rest on this with unanimity. He 
would not enter at all into the policy of 
the war in Spain, for the House had now 
only to determine whether lord Welling- 
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ton had deserved well of his country ; and 
as to the argument against the vote drawn 
from the distressed state of our manufactu- 
rers, he conceived, that if allowed at all to 
operate, it would only produce a still fur- 
ther depression of the spirits of the nation. 
As to the importance of the recapture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, he would refer to the opi- 
nion manifested of it by lord Wellington’s 
opponent. That officer said, it had beenso 
fortified, that the outworks alone might 
have stood a ten days’ siege, and he pro- 
nounced its rapid reduction an incompre- 
hensible event. This was a sufficient an- 
swer to what had fallen from the hon. ba- 
ronet on this subject; and he must say, 
that if two separate sums had been pro- 
posed to the House, he should have voted 
for the larger. 

Sir C. Burrell would not have arisen, but 
for the observations of the hon. baronet ; 
at the same time he was aware that those 
observations had been most ably and suc- 
cessfully answered by the right hon. gen- 
tleman. The hon. baronet had stated the 
comparative merits of Suchet and of the 
earl of Wejlington; that comparison was 
not to be endured. What had been the 
conduct of Suchet? At Tarragona there 


were between 7 and 800 men, women and 
children wantonly put to the sword by his 


orders. (Hear, hear!) What had been 
the conduct of the earl of Wellington in 
the late glorious service? Not a single 
life was lost in the city, with the exception 
of those on the ramparts. He had not 
dragged forth the defenceless to be inhu- 
manly butchered and murdered. He had 
spared their lives after the conquest, and 
1,700 prisoners were marched out of the 
place. The comparison of the merits of 
the two commanders was so strikingly er- 
roneous, that he could not avoid the ex- 
pression of his feeling, in common with 
other gentlemen so diametrically opposite 
to those of the hon. baronet, and to give 
his testimony in favour of the noble earl. 
He thought that he should ill deserve the 
support of his constituents in Sussex, if he 
went down among them without having 
marked the sense which he entertained of 
principles such as had just beenavowed by 
the honourable baronet. 

The motion was then put and agreed to, 
with the single negative of sir F. Bur- 
dett. 


Monument To THE Memory or Gene- 
rat Craururp.] The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer observed, that after the discus- 





sion which had just taken place, when the 
House was animated with those feeling; 
which the eminent services of the noble 
earl had aroused, it would bea pleasing, 
though melancholy task to do justice to 
the character of major-general Robert 
Craufurd, who, at the head of the stormin 
party which he most gallantly led to the 
attack of Ciudad Rodrigo, received a se. 
vere wound, which ultimately deprived 
him of life, and left the country to lament 
the loss of a most able, skilfvl, and gallant 
officer. The only means of recognizing 
the merit of his services, would be by the 
erection of a monument to his memory, 
and therefore moved, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his royal high. 
ness the Prince Regent, that he will be 
graciously pleased to give directions that 
a Monument be erected in the cathedral 
church of St. Pau!, London, to the memory 
of major-general Robert Craufurd, who 
died in consequence of a wound he re 
ceived on the 19th day of January 1812, 
while he was gloriously leading on the 
light division to the storm of Ciudad Ro 
drigo, by which that fortress was wrested 
from the possession of the enemy ; and to 
assure his Royal Highness that this House 
will make good the expense attending the 
same.” 

Lord Castlereagh regretted his absence 
during the discussion on the late vote, 
which precluded him from adding his 
tribute of applause to the character of the 
earl of Wellington—an applause which, 
with the exception of the hon. baronet, 
and, perhaps, of a very few persons cut of 
doors, would be found general. The cha 
racter of the lamented major-general‘Ro- 
bert Craufurd rested on his own merits, 
and was but to be appreciated by the 
testimonies of the gallant army in which 
he bore command; that army, on his 
return from ‘abroad, had recorded his 
merits, by an involuntary burst of applause, 
when he first appeared on parade. The 
noble lord could not avoid partaking of 
the feelings which his brother officers 
evinced when recollecting his merits; 
his character had been observed by ano- 
ther officer nearly allied to the noble lord. 
After he had received his death wound, 
to the moment of his death, he was at the 
foot of that breach whch had been ef 
fected by his determined gallantry: the 
testimony and admiration of his conduct 
which the illustrious army had shewo, 
would serve as a remembrance of his de 
parted worth, ‘ 
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The motion was then agreed to, nem. 
COM 


Navy EstimatEs.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Yorke rose to lay before the com- 
mittee the Estimates for the service of the 
Navy during the present year. The 
principal feature of difference, he observ- 
ed, would be found in a reduction of about 
500,0001. below the estimates of the last 
year and of the year before the last. He 
did not feel it incumbent on him to go 
into much detail on the subject, but 
should be extremely willing to answer 
any questions or communicate any in- 
formation that might be deemed desirable. 
The grant for which he should then move 
‘would fall short of the vote of last year in 
another sum of 80,000/. appropriated to 
the expences of the new Breakwater in 
Plymouth Sound. As this subject was 
soon to be taken into consideration, he 
thought it better to defer moving for that 
sum at present. The right hon. gentle- 
man then gave a short history of the re- 
ductions effected in the navy debt during 
the two last years. From these savings, 


and partly owing to the liberal provision 
made last year by parliament, he felt 
himself justified in concluding from the 


state of part of the naval expenditure 
which was called Wear and Tear, the 
service would require a sum less than that 
of last year by 514,0001. There was only 
one additional point to which he wished 
to call the attention of the House, and that 
was, the propriety of making some further 
provision for the chaplains in the navy. 
From various causes the original fund had 
become quite inadequate to the due sup- 
port and maintenance of this class of per- 
sons. There were now in the whole ser- 
vice but thirty-nine chaplains, and he was 
persuaded the House would coincide with 
him, that religious advice and consolation 
were not less requisite to our naval forces 
than to other men. The schoolmasters’ 
fund had become equally inadequate ; 
and it was therefore his intention to pro- 
pose 30,000]. for the purpose of making 
amore suitable provision. This plan was 
to unite the two employments, and to give 
2651. per annum to each individual ful- 
filling the duties of both, which, with the 
other incidental advantages, might perhaps 
be deemed a sufficient remuneration. 
After serving ten years in what was called 
@sea-going ship, they should be entitled 
‘0 a pay of 5s, per day, and to retain it 
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until they should enjoy church prefer- 
ment equal to 400/. per annum. He 
should trouble the House no further at 
present, but move, “ That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that a sum, not exceed- 
ing 1,038,514/. 3s. 2d. be granted to his 
Majesty, for defraying the salaries and 
contingent expences of the admiralty, 
navy pay,navy and victualling-offices and 
dock-yards, also of the officers of the out- 
ports and foreign yards, the wages and 
victuals to officers and ship-keepers of 
vessels in ordinary, the expenses of har- 
bour mooring, and rigging, the ordinary 
repairs of ships and buildings in the dock- 
yards, and bounty to chaplains, for the 
year 1812.” 

Mr. Calcraft said, that he did not rise to 
give any opposition to the motion, because 
he considered the estimates quite unex- 
ceptionable; he wished merely to allude 
to some petitions which he had thought it 
his duty some time since to lay before the 
House, and which came from the working- 
people in several of his Majesty’s dock- 
yards. They chiefly complained of the 
hardship of being charged with the Income 
tax; and although he himself had ne 
opinion one way or the other of the jus- 
tice of so charging them, yet he hoped 
that government would take their case 
into consideration. 

Mr. Yorke assured the hon. gentleman, 
that he was quite misinformed witb re- 
spect to the situation of the shipwrights in 
his Majesty’s dock-yards: they complain- 
ed without reason, and government could 
not help men who chose to be perverse, 
He hoped, however, that that good sense 
which was the characteristic of English- 
men, would teach those people to be con- 
tented under the circumstanees of their 
station in life. What reason had they 
more than any other of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects to be exempted from the Income-tax? 

Mr. Calcraft was obliged to the right 
hon. gentleman for his explanation, which 
he. would communicate to the petitioners, 
who were men of sense, not at all inclined 
to be perverse. 

Mr. Grenfell observed, that in the esti- 
mates he saw no statement of the expence of 
the establishment formed some years ago in 
Portsmouth yard, for melting and re-manu- 
facturing copper sheathing. In any obser- 
vations he might make upon the subject, he 
did not mean to impute any blame whatever 
either to the Admiralty or the Navy board ; 
but having been in the dock-yard at Ports- 
mouth last summer, he had inspected the 
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copper sheathing made there, and did not 
hesitate to say, that it was of a quality that 
would have caused its rejection by any 
private ship builders in the kingdom ; he 


had also reason to believe that this infe- |. 


rior article cost the public: much more 
than good copper could have been ob- 
tained from the private manufactories of 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Yorke said, the copper which the 
hon. gentleman had seen, was copper taken 
off the bottoms of ships which had been 
sheathed with contract-copper. 

Mr. Grenfell replied, that the right hon. 
gentleman had misunderstood him, for that 
the copper which he had seenat Portsmouth 
was new copper made at the Portsmouth 
mill.—He did not consider the House of 
Commons a proper place to investigate the 
comparative merits, either in point of 
quality or price of copper, or any other 
article. But if the right hon. gentleman 
would order an investigation to be made 
into the subject at the Admiralty, and 
would furnish him with such accounts as 
he would point out as’ necessary fer the 
subject, he was confident that the right 
hon. gentleman would be convinced that 
the copper she:thing furnished by the 
Portsmouth mili was worse in quality, and 
higher in price, than the article could be 
bought at from private manufacturers ; 
and if so convinced, he was confident that 
no person would be more anxious than the 
right hon. gentleman himself to correct 
the abuse complained of. 

Admiral Markham conceived that the 
only objection to the Portsmouth copper 
was, that it was put into the rollers before 
it was cleansed. With respect to the pro- 
posed arrangement respecting the chap- 
Jains, he wished to see the duty of the 
schoolmaster united to that of the chap- 
Jain. The hon. admiral then alluded to 
the construction of a new ship called the 
Tremendous, and trusted there were not 
many more to be built upon the same 
construction, as he understood the timbers 
were rotten. 

Mr. Yorke replied, that the report on 
that ship would, he believed, convince the 
House that the Tremendous was not 
rotten; the only doubt was as to her 
decks. There was, he could assure the 
hon. admiral, only one more ship to be 
built on that principle. 

Admiral Harvey approved of the pro- 
posed amelioration of the situation of the 
chaplains, and the combining with it the 
instruction of the youth of the navy. It 
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was well known that navy officers went 
to sea at such an early period of life, that 
they were nearly precluded from the ad. 
vantage of previous education. 

Mr. Johnstone observed, that at the time 
of the battle of Trafalgar we had only 
125,000 seamen; that since that period 
‘our naval success had .been constant and 
progressive, and yet we now thought pro. 
per to keep up a naval force of 145,000, 
Sir Francis D’Ivernois was well known to 
be no friend to the French government; 
but he had thought proper to praise the 
distinct mode in which the French: public 
accounts were kept. From these ae. 
counts it appeared that the French naval 
expenditure had been gradually diminish. 
ing since 1803. He merely made these 
observations, because there was a sort of 
feeling of partiality for the navy through. 
out the country, which was very apt to 
make us forget that a great part of that 
money which was expended on it might, 
perhaps, be much more profitably em- 
ployed in carrying on the contest on the 
continent. 

Mr. Yorke believed the hon. gentleman to 
be misinformed with respect to the state of 
the French navy. ‘rhe hon. gentleman 
had referred, in proof of this, to the 
French public accounts. He was himself 
sufficiently acquainted with the French 
accounts, to know that it was extremely 
difficult to obtain from them a satisfactory 
idea of the amount of any branch of pub- 
lic expenditure. But he could tell the 
hon. gentleman, that the French had 
been lately labouring inconceivably to 
augment their navy; that every month 
added considerably to it; that at present 
ihere were not fewer than twenty-five sail 
of the line in the Scheldt, and thirty-five 
ships of the line in the different ports of 
Holland. At Toulon, Venice, and Genoa 
they were also building ships to a consi- 
derable extent; and he believed their 
naval force was, upon the whole, little 
short in the Mediterranean of what it was 
in the North Sea. If the French were 
exerting themselves to such an extent, 
surely we ought to be sufficiently prepared 
to meet them at all points; if once the 
naval force. was to be lowered, and an 
exigency arose, it would be difficult to 
increase it. We ought to be fully pre- 
pared to meet them in all parts of the 
world.: An infer‘or navy would be a 
great detriment to this country. =i 

Lord Cochrane hoped, that, as a devias 
tion from mere detail was allowed when 
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the Army Estimates were in a committee, 
it would not be entirely out of course to 
offer a few general remarks while the 
supply of the Navy was before the House, 
not with a view to oppose the supply for 
the ordinary establishment of the navy, 
but as to the proper application of the 
enormous sums granted for that service 
generally, to which nothing could in his 
opinion, contribute more than that the 
Board of Admiralty should not be consi- 
dered as a mere appendage to the minis- 
ter of the day, and be displaced by every 
agitation of the political system—thus 
misapplication of means was rendered per- 
petual ; for, just as the members acquired 
some knowledge of their complicated 
duties and of the powers they ought to 
direct against the enemy, then they were 
displaced to make room for others of no 
experience. The observations which he 
had to address to the chairman, related 
chiefly to the means of annoying the ene- 
my which the government possessed in a 
right disposal of the naval force of the 
country, which at present was totally 
useless except for the purpose of passive 
blockades. Had 5,000 men witb atten- 
dant naval transports been kept in readi- 
ness in such a central situation as Minorca, 
for instance, it would have been impossi- 
ble for the French to have made any pro- 
gress on the eastern side of the penin- 
sula; for no sooner should the enemy 
have laid siege to Tarragona, Valencia, 
Alicant, or any other place, than their 
affairs might have been reversed at the 
other extremity. Rosas, for instance, 
was within twelve hours sail of Minorca 
and about eighteen from Alicant, whereas 
onthe other hand it was a twenty-five 
days march at least from Alicant to 
Rosas. Comparing the respective popula- 
tions of Britain and France, it was impos- 
sible to think of carrying on an equal 
warfare in the peninsula. A _ greater 
number of men than all the British who 
were at present there, must perish before 
it could be possible to drive out the 
French. The desultory nature of naval 
warfare was, in his opinion, the best cal- 
culated for that purpose, and for this we 
had the highest authorities in ancient and 
modern times. If the French, with a 
contemptible flotilla, could keep this 
country in alarm, what was our gigantic 
navy not capable of doing ? The whole of 
France lay at the mercy of the British 
ministry. Had the enemy a naval supe- 
tlority and only 10,000 disposable troops, 
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on what part of the shores of England 
could people repose in tranquillity? The 
war as at present conducted could not 
possibly have a successful termination. 
It was a great misfortune that the House 
of Commons listened to nothing which 
was beyond the sphere of their own 
knowledge; and when any professional 
man, like himself, rose up to give informa- 
tion, party was immediately thrown in 
his teeth; factious motives were instantly 
imputed, however pure his wishes for the 
good of his country. He put it to the 
committee, whether the whole force of 
this country was not on the alert, and 
almost. concentrated on the coasts of Kent 
and Sussex, when an invasion was threa- 
tened by a contemptible flotilla of the 
enemy; and if so, what might not be 
done, if the gigantic naval power of Eng- 
land was to threaten the enemy’s shores? 
It was his sincere opinion, that the whole 
coast of France was completely at the 
mercy of his Majesty’s ministers. The 
noble lord next adverted to the coasting 
trade carried on by France, and which it 
was in our power to destroy. That trade 
existed to an extent almost incredible. 
It was in our power to dismantle their 
batteries,—to blow up their towers,—and, 
above all, to destroy that. chain of signal- 
posts, by which a telegraphic communica- 
tion was kept up from Flushing to 
Bayonne, and from the south-east point 
of Spain to Venice. Each of those signal 
posts could be successfully attacked by 
ten men, as except in a few situations 
they were exposed, and seldom had above 
two or three maimed soldiers to conduct 
them. He had no interest whatever in 
forcing those observations on the attention 
of the committee, and he hoped the right 
hon. gentleman would not think them al- 
together unworthy of his consideration. 
He should not, he said, attempt at that 
time to say more; but he trusted that 
members who were far more capable to do 
justice to the subject than he could pre- 
tend to be, would turn it in their minds, 
and bring the subject forward, or that his 
Majesty’s ministers would investigate the 
truth and act accordingly. In either case 
he was certain attention to the hints he 
had thus thrown out could not fail of 
being attended with the most beneficial 
results to the country. He did not think 
ministers, in not having attended to the 
subject, were so much to blame as the 
House, for they were, or ought to be, the 
guardians of the public purse; but he was 
4 
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sorry to say the practice of the House was 
to vote estimates to a very great amount 
without at all troubling themselves to 
enquire how those estimates were applied. 
Besides the signal posts he had mentioned, 
there were placed along the whole coast 
of Spain many small parties of soldiers in 
churches, convents, and other buildings, 
for the purpose of keeping the people of 
the maritime towns in awe, and passing 
along supplies to the armies, which sup- 
plies it was in our power to intercept, as the 
only practicable military road was within 
a pistol shot of the margin of the sea. The 
smallest assistance would encourage the 
people to rise upon them. But without 
such assistance they were afraid to do so, 
knowing that the French would burn their 
houses, violate their wives, and murder 
themselves. This he had seen them do. 
During all the time he was off Catalonia, 
the French had barely sufficient force to 
defend themselves against the natives; 
and in every enterprise which they under- 
took they were foiled. It was notorious, 
however, to all the world, that the atten- 
tion of ministers was always engaged ex- 
clusively on one or two objects, and that 
they never took an extended view of 
things. If our commander on that coast 
had had discretionary powers to supply 


Figueras, which was the key of Catalonia, 
with provisions, it could not have been 
taken by force, for it was impregnable. 
If government would only act in a proper 
way, it was impossible that Buonaparté 


could go on a twelvemonth longer. The 
noble lord referred to the American war: 
had ministers during that war, instead of 
marching large armies through the coun- 
try, only transported 10,000 men from 
one place to another, they would soon 
have laid waste the whole sea coast, and 
the country must have submitted. He 
wished the House to reflect on what he 
had already stated, respecting the reform 
of the Admiralty court laws; for if they 
would appropriate one million a year 
which was nearly the double of what was 
actually derived from the practices he 
wished to see abolished, there would be 
a saving of more than four millions a year 
to the country on the naval establishment, 
and the duty would be better performed. 

Mr. Hutchinson deprecated the species 
of warfare recommended by the noble 
lord, which he thought would not be pro- 
ductive of the effects he expected. He 
then adverted to the statement made by 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke) 
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relative to the appointment of Chaplains 
and School-masters; and had no hesita. 
tion in saying that no qualified persog 
would offer for the latter situation, on ac. 
count of the smallness of the present salary, 
Very few ships were provided with school. 
masters, and in those that had them, they 
were paid by the captain and the young 
gentlemen. He thought, therefore, that 
there was no subject more worthy of atten. 
tion, and he was happy to see that the 
right hon. gentleman had considered it in 
that light. The right hon. gentleman had 
stated the number of chaplains at 39, 
but he hoped the right hon. gentleman 
did not mean that that number was suf. 
ficient for the navy; and he also hoped 
that if they undertook the office of school. 
master, that they might be found able to 
instruct in the practical parts of naviga- 
tion, which was so essentially necessary; 
but he could not help entertaining appre- 
hensions that some difficulty might occur 


| in finding persons so qualified. The hon, 


gentleman then adverted to the situation 
of the marine corps, and expressed his re- 
gret, that the right hon. gent. had not made 
any mention of that highly meritorious 
corps, when he proposed a measure for 
the relief of the chaplains of the navy, 
The hon. gentleman said he had stated, on 
a former occasion, that the pay of the 
marines might be increased, without 
creating any additional expence, by not 
filling up certain vacancies, which would 
create a saving equal to the purposes re- 
quired. He would only add, as an im 
stance of the unequal footing on which 
the marine corps were placed, that the 
senior commandant was not on a footing 
with the field officers of the same rank in 
the army, instead of being entitled to look 
forward to the rank of a general, which, in 
justice, he ought to be. The marine corps 
was also deprived of the proportion of 
field officers; and he should like to know 
why the right hon. gentleman was not 
disposed to advise the ministry, or to re- 
commend to. the Prince Regent a more 
equal management. He was not speaking 
his own sentiments merely on the subject, 
but those of the whole body of the ma- 
rines; and he defied the right hon. gen- 
tleman to say, with the Memorial from 
that corps on the table before him, that be 
was making any statement on behalf of 
any individual, or from any private view 
of his own, distinct from the sense and 
feeling of the entire of that meritorious 
body of men, on whose behalf he was 
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speaking. Under those circumstances, 
he hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
direct his attention to the situation of this 
excellent corps. 

Lord Cochrane, in explanation, defended 
the system which he had recommended, 
as peculiarly calculated to injure the 
enemy’s coasting trade, which was the 
great nursery of his seamen. 

Admiral Markham wished to know in 
what branch of the service the saving had 
been made? 

Mr. Yorke said, that the saving had 
occurred on the wear and tear, and the 
state of the navy debt proved the fact, as 
it was 900,0001. less than it had been last 
year. 

Mr. Tierney inquired, whether the sav- 
ing was an incidental one, or one which 
proceeded from an economical arrange- 
ment? In the latter case it might be per- 
manent; but ifthe saving proceeded from 
any other source, he feared that the esti- 
mate of next year would more than coun- 
terbalance it. 

Mr. Yorke replied, that it proceeded from 
the latter, and the amount would be proved 
by the decrease of the navy debt. It 
would be remembered that the House, last 
year, made a very liberal vote for the 
wear and tear estimates. On experience 
the whole was found not to be neces- 
sary, and it was applied in a different 
direction. 

The Resolution was then agreed to, as 
were also the other usual annual Resolu- 
tions relating to the Navy. 
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Army Estimates.] Lord Palmerston, 
in rising to submit to the House those 
details which it was his duty to lay be- 
fore them, wished to state them as suc- 
cinctly as possible, reserving to himself 
the right of speaking on any subject which 
might appear to require a more ample 
explanation than he might give in the 
first instance. The expences might be 
divided into two heads: 1st, those Which, 
like regimental charges, grew on fixed 
establishments; 2nd, those which, like 
recruiting charges, were contingent. In 
the former, every care had been taken 
to compress them within as narrow a com- 
pass as possible ; in the latter, the actual 
expenditure of the last year had been 
taken as the basis of the estimate for the 
present.—He would first take the esti- 
mate of the Land Forees, which of course 
was divided into many smaller heads. In 
this estimate, a considerable increase of 
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expence would be found, and a consi- 
derable addition in men, the increase in 
the expence being for the increase in the 
numbers. In the first instance, he had to 
notice an addition of ten men to the 
Household regiments, and a consequent 
increase of expence of 1,700/. This in- 
crease arose from the appointments of 
Serjeant School-masters. For some years 
the schools for the instruction of soldiers’ 
children had been supported by no esta- 
blished fund, but by the zeal, intelligence, 
and liberality of the officers, and by pri- 
vate contributions. The necessity of plac- 
ing such schools on a regular and perma= 
nent establishment, had been strongly 
felt by the commander in chief, whose 
attention to the welfare of the army was 
too well known in that House to require 
any comment from him. In consequence 
of this, a school had been established in 
every battalion in the service, and this 
led to an expence of 20,0007. Out of 
this the charges for the pay of the Ser- 
jeant Schoo]-masters, for books and con 
tingencies, were met, and he thought that 
this expence would neither be deemed 
useless nor lavish, when the benefit thence 
derived to the country was considered, 
and the advantages it afforded to the 
army.—Another increase of expence arose 
from an addition of twenty men, which 
had two years ago been taken from each 
troop of cavalry. These troops, it was 
at that time thought, might be dismount- 
ed without detriment to the service, but 
in consequence of the nature of the ope- 
rations in which we had since been en- 
gaged in the peninsula; from the appli« 
cations made by lord Wellington for 
cavalry, in order the more effectually to 
meet the force opposed to him by the 
enemy, it had been found necessary to 
remount them. The committee were 
aware of the difficulty.of keeping horses 
on a distant service, and of the various 
circumstances which rendered it neces- 
sary to send out frequent supplies, and 
therefore he would not detain them on 
that subject.—An increase had been made 
in the regular cavalry of 126 officers, 
which caused an increased charge of 
22,400]. In the regiments of the line, 
the returns of the present year presented . 
an increase of 9,522 men, of which the 
charge was 277,000/. This increase was 
made by the transfer of a considerable 
portion of the army which had been in 
the service of the East India Company, 
and which had been maintained-by them 
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in their territorial acquisitions. These, 
in consequence of their late conquests, 
were no longer wanted by them, and were 
therefore transferred to the crown. In 
the charge was also included a second 
battalion, which had been raised within 
the year to the 12th regiment of foot. 
The waggon-train had been also augment- 
ed. A considerable portion of this force 
was employed in the peninsula, and from 
the value set on their services by lord 
Wellington, two troops, which it had been 
in contemplation to reduce, were still re- 
tained. Of their utility, lord Welling- 
ton’s last dispatches bore honourable tes- 
timony, and two troops had been added, 
in consequence of the report which that 
noble. lord had made of them. Adding 
two troops, and thus raising their number 
from nine to eleven, it was, however, to 
be observed, that they were still short 
‘of what they formerly were by one troop. 
—-The nobie lord, among other items, 
stated to the committee, that, in the mis- 
cellaneous services, there was an increase 
of expence amounting to 25,000l. The 
increase on‘this head would have been 
larger, but for the diminution on the Irish 
establishment. The increase arose from 


‘larger sums having been given to recruits 


‘than were formerly given. In the year 
24,000 men had been raised, on which 
the charge was 514,000/. Last year, for 
the. first time, a sum was specified for the 
recruiting service. Ithad, however, turn- 
ed out, that the sum named had fallen 
short 70,0001. but. the diminution in the 
Irish establishment, arising from the ap- 
propriation of beer money and contingen- 
cies, reduced the total increase to 25,0001. 
From the sum total 350,000/. might be 
deducted as applicable to other services. 
—He had another item to propose, under 
the head of allowances for the cure of 
wounds, and the loss of baggage of offi- 
cersinthe army. It was usual in such 
cases to give them a gratuity of a year’s 
pay, and to allow them certain other 
compensations. In the navy, however, 
it’was usual to grant pensions in such 
cases, according to the rank of the officer 
‘at the time he received his wounds. His 
* royal highness the Prince Regent, anxious 
to place the army on a better footing 
than heretofore, had commanded him to 
propose an additional vote on that head. 
for granting pensions to officers wounded 
in the army. If this proposition were 
agreed to, it was the wish of his Royal 
Highness to extend the provision retro- 
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spectively to all who had been wounded 
since the commencement of the war ip 
1793, and he was persuaded the House 
would be happy by their concurrence jn 
such a motion, to mark the high sense 
they had of the services of those whom 
it was proposed to relieve. —He then took 
a view of the number and charge of the 
forces paid out of the revenues of the East 
India Company, and proceeded to take 
a survey of the state of the Militia. There, 
he observed, the hon. House would be 
quite surprised to find that there was a di. 
minution in number amounting to 14,000, 
while there appeared an increased charge 
of 800/. At the time the estimates were 
framed last year, the numbers of the mili. 
tia considerably exceeded its regular esta. 
blishment ; but as it was then in the con 
templation of government to propose two 
measures to parliament on the ‘subject 
(the interchange of the militias, and the 
permitting them to volunteer into the 
line), they were not called apon then w 
make a provision suitable to the number 
then embodied, while a deduction wa 
made of 150,000/. for non-effectives. On 
the Foreign Staff, Home Svaff, and Irish 
Staff, there appeared an increase of 75,0001 
This he explained as arising in a great 
measure from that charge being transfer 
red to the army estimates, which had 
been formerly included in the grant for 
foreign corps, and from an increase in 


the foreign staff. This increase was prit- 


cipally on the foreign staff in the penin- 
sula. The additional charge was incurred 
in consequence of the promotion of the 
general officers, and through an augmen- 
tation of the number of medical men on 
the staff. The utility of this arrangement 
was sufficiently obvious from the improv 
ed state of the army in point of health, 
The staff in our colonies was included in 
this statement, and in the Mauritius, which 
was entirely new to the estimate —Under 
the head of full-pay of retired officers, there 
was a diminution of 5632. in consequence 
of the death of certain officers, Under 
the head of half pay and allowances, 
there was a diminution of 3,481/. ‘In the 
estimate for the in-pensioners of Chelsea 
and Kilmainham, compared with the esti 
mate of last year, there was a diminution 
of 6401. This, however, was not a saving 
nor a diminution to be reckoned on # 
permanent. In those establishments the 
pensioners were only cloathed once if 
two years; and this being the alternate 
year in which they were not to receive 
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clothing, the diminution was at once 
accounted for, while the sum was to be 
expected again in the estimate of next 
ear. ‘The estimate for the out-pensioners 
of Chelsea and Kilmainham, exceeded 
that of the last year by 47,7051. The 
principal increase in this head arose from 
the increase of the number of pensioners. 
The pay-master general, it would be re- 
membered, had two or three years back 
recovered. 200,000/. from certain prize 
agents. Of this sum 100,000, in 1810, 
had been applied to the public service, 
and the further sum of 25,0001. in the last 
year. The remaining balance it was 
thought proper to keep for the service of 
the establishment. From this it would be 
geen that 25,0001. of the sum named was 
not actually an increase. On the Widows’ 
Pensions there was an increase of 8551. 
which arose from the increase of their 
numbers. For.the Volunteer Corps, there 
was a diminution of 34,8502. In the Fo- 
reign Corps, there was an increase of men 
| to the full amount of 5,503, and the charge 
consequent on this increase was 180,000l. 
These were so effective, that one corps 
consisting of 2,000 men exceeded its esta- 
blishment by 30 or 40, and out of their 
whole number in our service, amounting 
to 27,000 men, there were not more than 
1,500 non-effective.—In the estimate for 
the Royal Military "College there was a 
reduction of 7,517/. This did not arise 
from any charges of the establishment, 
but was caused by the balance of a former 
vote remaining in hand, applicable to the 
service of the current year. In point of 
| fact, there was an increase of 1,200/. ; but 
this, set against the total amount of the 
balance in hand, made a diminution in the 
estimate, as he had stated before, of 
7,5171. For the building of Sandhurst 
College, the sum, in the estimate, was 
100,000, The original estimate was 
175,0001. Of this sum 40,0007. had been 
voted in 1810, 30,000/. in 1811; if, there- 
fore (as the building was expected to be 
| completed in the course of the present 
year,) they resolved on voting the sum 
necessary for its completion, they could 
not grant less than 100,000/. In the 
| charges for the support of the Royal Mili- 
tary Asylum, there was an increase of 
1,364/, and on the Compassionate Fund an 
imcrease of 1,913/. On the Irish Bar- 
rack department there was a diminution of 
49,3201.; and there was one in the Com- 
Missariat department of 16,1137, and 
| vnder the head of Superannuated Allow- 
(VOL, XXL) Pe ae 
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ances there. was to be seen a diminution 
of 3,5681.—The noble lord here summed 
up his statements, and took a general view 
of the subject, and of the measures adopt- 
ed during the last year for recruiting the 
regular army. The additional charge on 
the increased numbers in our army, he 
stated to be 576,166/. In the last year 
there had been raised for the regular 
army :—By the ordinary mode of enlist- 
ment 11,472. By allowing the militia to 
volunteer into the line 11,716. For the 
foreign corps 4,795. These, added to the 
Greek infantry, would make a total of not 
less than 28 or 29,000. These were more 
than enough to cover all the casualties of 
the year; and while in numbers it was 
seen that more bad been raised than was 
sufficient to cover those casualties that 
might occur, it was most satisfactory to 
find the casualties were less than they had 
been in the preceding year. In 1810, the 
casualties amounted to between 24 and 
25,000; in the last year they did not ex- 
ceed 21,000, and bence it would be found, 
that the aggregate increase in our army 
was not less than 7,889. Not only had 
our military force thus increased in the 
last year, but if we calculated as we ought 
to calculate on the probability of our being 
still called on to persevere in the contest 
in which we were engaged, it was satis- 
factory to find, that what he might call 
the recruitable capacity of the country, was 
still such, that it would abundantly supply 
the means. Of the number raised in the 
last year, there were more English sube 
jects than were sufficient to cover all the 
casualties of the army. They exceeded 
the casualties by 2,000, as while the latter 
did not exceed 21,000, the former amount- 
ed to 23,188, leaving a clear surplus to 
the amount before stated. It might be 
said that this statement was too high, and 
that an allowance should be made for the 
number of the militia that had volunteered 
over the number which it had been pros 
posed to draw from thence to recruit the 
regular army. This might, perhaps, be 
said, as more than 11,000 had so volun- 
teered, when but 10,000 were called for. 
Making, however, the necessary deduction 
on this account, still would it be found 
that the number properly raised within 
the year, would cover the casualties, as 
deducting the surplus he had alluded to, 
21,286 would remain. Notwithstanding 
we had been fighting battles in almost 
every part ofthe world ; notwithstanding 
we had been incessantly engaged in de- 
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structive sieges, and notwithstanding we 
had made important conquests, still it 
would hence be seen that all the casual- 
ties of the year, including the ravages 
made in our ranks by the various climates 
to which our troops had been exposed, as 
well as those occasioned by the sword, 
were more than covered by the extent of 
our population, and that without severely 
pressing on the civil part of that popula- 
tion. While this cheering view was pre- 
sented by the state of our resources at 
home, and while we were still waging 
successful war against the enemy in vari- 
ous parts of the world, it was in no small 
degree gratifying to see our enemy him- 
self furnishing us with the means of suc- 
cessful resistance to his unprincipled ag- 
gressions. It was seen, that wherever he 
found his way, and dragged the reluctant 
inhabitants to his standard, to be at once 
the victims and the instruments of his dia- 
bolical and unjust oppression, no sooner 
were they converted into soldiers in his 
service, than at the first opportunity they 
quitted his detested ranks and came over 
tu the English. With these observations 
he should now conclude, reserving to him- 
self the right of replying to any remarks 
that might be made on the statements he 
had had the honour tomake. The noble 
Jord then concluded by moving his first 
Resolution. 

Mr. Bankes complimented the noble 
lord on the perspicuous statement he had 
made, and expressed his satisfaction at the 
success which had attended the recruiting 
for the line. He lamented, at the same 
time, the frequent change of system in 
some departments, for instance the caval- 
ry, by which the country was put to great 
expence.—He then adverted to the Corps 
de Depot, not noticed by the noble lord, 
and inquired why it was not noticed? He 
feared that the college at Sandhurst would 
exceed the.estimate : its object was good, 
but he hoped that economy would be 
practised. There was one part of the Es- 
timates to which he had not only a strong 
objection, but would take the sense of the 
Committee upon it, or if he did not press 
it to night, he should certainly when the 
report was brought up. He alluded to 
the item in the 32d page of the Estimates, 
of a sum of 2,790/. to be paid to the Pay- 
master of Widows’ Pensions. He saw 
that charge with unaffected surprise ; and 
he thought that such an office should’ not 
be filled up at’ such a time, in the very 
teeth of a Resolution entered on the Jour- 
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nals of that House, and made on the 31g 
of May, 1810. That Resolution stated 
that it was expedient to abolish all offices 
executed by deputy. Was it not, then, 
a most extraordinary matter, and one 
which it would well become the House to 
examine, that an office, such as he was 
now alluding to, should, in defiance of the 
sense of the House, be filled up, when, it 
was evident, there was no effective dutig 
to discharge ? The case, too, was the 
more extraordinary when it was remen. 
bered that commissioners, military com. 
missioners, appointed by a government 
whose views were not peculiarly favour. 
able to the abolition of sinecure places, 
had reported of this very office, “ Thatit 
was executed entirely by deputy and 
clerks, that the principal never appeared 
at all in the business, that the office ap. 
peared to them unnecessary, that the pub. 
lic derived no benefit from it, that it was 
a perfect sinecure to the principal, and no 
much less so to the deputy, and that, asit 
created an unnecessary expence to the 
public, it ought no longer to exist.” When 
these circumstances were joined together 
in the remembrance of the House, he 
should not think that parliament did it 
duty, if such a manifest violation of it 
Resolution was permitted ; and when, 
therefore, the Resolution which related to 
that estimate was proposed, he should 
move for its deduction, and if he failed in 
obtaining it, which he could hardiy ime. 
gine would be the case, he would take 4 
further opportunity of resisting it when 
the Report of the Committee was rt 
ceived. 

Colonel ‘Mahon rose and spoke as fol 
lows:—Sir, I must intreat the indulgence of 
the House for a few moments, on a subject 
which of late has so frequently been 
brought before its consideration. 1 mean, 
Sir, the office of Receiver and Paymaster 
to the Widows’ Pensions. At the time, 
Sir, when the Prince Regent was gra 
ciously pleased to confer upon me this 
office, his Royal Highness, as_has been 
already stated by the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, certainly 
gave it to me subject to the will and 
pleasure of this House. On such col 
ditions, Sir, most certainly I accepted it 
and to that will and pleasure I now mot 
implicitly bow. Sir, I must beg to ob- 
serve, that this goodness on the part of his 
Royal Highness, was entirely spontaneous; 
for I never had the presumption to suppo* 
that any humble services I could give 
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the illustrious personage whom I have 
the pride and happiness to serve, could 
entitle me to claim any public remunera- 
tio; and I doreadily agree with an hon. 
gentleman, who, ona former night, with 
more justice than perhaps kindness, ob- 
served, that the situation I possessed in his 
Royal Highness’s family was perfectly 
sufficient for any services I could render. 
Indeed, Sir, I will go further than that hon. 
gentleman, by declaring my reward to be 
more than sufficient, and owning that life 
at this moment seems to promise me but 
too short a span to ever requite, by any 
services, the abundant over-pay ment which 
the generous and noble heart of my royal 
master has heaped upon me for sixteen 
years past, in acts of kindness and affec- 
tion—acts which have been of so delicate 
and peculiar a nature, as to bind my life, 
heart, and soul, in eternal love and at- 
tachment towards him. It seems, Sir, to 
have erroneously gone abroad, that this 
office was not a civil, buta military one, 
from my predecessor having been for 
many years, and at the time of his death, 
a general officer ; but I beg to observe, in 
proof of its being a civil, and not a mi- 
litary office, that if my information be cor- 
rect, general Fox did enjoy this office be- 
fore, and when he was a lieutenant of 
dragoons. If so, Sir, I am not called upon 
to make out any case of. military services, 
for this distinction. But, Sir, were such 
acase to be necessary, I flatter myself that 
Icould have the good fortune without any 
ostentation, or without any departure from 
becoming modesty, by an appeal to the 
testimonies of commanders eminently 
high in the profession, and deservedly so 
in the estimation of their country, under 
whom I had the honour to serve, that few 
men had undergone, in the same space of 
time, more real and actual service, and 
with more individual credit to himself, 
than I had the good fortune to do in the 
several gradations of rank, from ensign 
to colonel, for 21 years, from 1775 to 
1796; when, from ill health, and that 
chiefly acquired in the service, having 
served the entire seven years of the Ame- 
rican war, 1 was compelled to retire from 
the army ; in which, however, had it been 
my lot to have continued until this time, 
equally fortunate and unimpeached in my 
conduct, I should hope that | might now 
have the honour to be a lieutenant- general 
i his Majesty’s service. I have now, 
Sir, only one or two observations more to 
trespass on the House. I beg leave, Sir, 
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to submit to its feeling, that I have by the 
acceptance of this office already vacated 
my seat in parliament, and since under- 
gone the inconvenience and difficulties of 
a re-election for it; and although I am 
quite satisfied that the office of Receiver 
and Paymaster to the Widows’ Pensions 
is of a most efficient and important nature 
in its duties, having nearly 1,600 widows 
to keep a regular account with, by three 
several payments in every year, to write 
in the course of each payment as many 
letters to them, and to take an equal num- 
ber of affidavits on those different occa- 
sions, and which duties would well re- 
quire not only the constant attendance of 
one chief and two or three assistant clerks, 
besides the proper personal superintend- 
ance of the Receiver and Paymaster to 
the Widows’ Pensions himself; and also 
that the item of the poundage is al- 
ways greatly over-rated in the army es- 
timates, by the events of deaths, marriages, 
and other casualties, which considerably 
diminish it. Still, Sir, I have ne wish for 
any tenure of this appointment beyond 
the decided sense and pleasure of this 
House, and intirely submit it with the ut- 
most respect to their favourable construc- 
tion and judgment. For the recollection 
of the most kind, handsome and liberal 
beyond my merit, tributes which have 
been paid to my character, private and 
personal, by so many honourable and 
highly respectable gentlemen, in the 
course of the several discussions which 
this subject has already undergone, I shall 
ever be most grateful for, and it will be a 
reward to my feelings of greater value 
than any other I could receive upon 
earth, 

Mr. Bennet thought it a monstrous and 
intolerable proposition to grant 2,790/. a 
year to a person who had such slender 
claims on the public, on the very night 
when they were voting only 2,000/. to the 
earl of Wellington, and would give his en- 
tire concurrence to the motion of the hon. 

entleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed,. 
that the filling up of the office had not 
been done from ignorance of the Report of 
the Commissioners alluded to: that was 
not the ground upon which the transaction 
was to be defended. The appointment, 
in fact, of the hon. colonel, did not form 
the slightest impediment to parliament 
exercising its rights, just the same as if 
the appointment had not taken place. 
When the grant of it was made to colonel. 
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M‘Mahon by his Royal Highness, there 
was nothing stipulated which could afford 
the slightest claim for its being retained as 
a matter of right, in oppesition to the will 
of parliament. On the contrary, it was 
expressly stated, that he was to receive it 
as an office likely to undergo the discus- 
sion of parliament—likely to undergo a 
reform—likely even to be abolished ; and 
if so, he could have no claim to oppose to 
such reformation, or to such abolition. 
‘There was nothing, therefore, to preclude 
the hon. member from making bis motion, 
nothing to impede any one in giving his 
vote upon that motion—as far as regarded 
either the one or the other, it was as if the 
office still remained unfilled. He would 
wish to know, therefore, what had been 
done, in appointing colonel M*Mahon, 
which could be construed into flying 
in the face of parliament, when the 
very way in which the appointment was 
made was one which left it free to the 
discussion and to the disposal of par- 
liament? ‘In that committee which had 
been alluded to, it was a distinct specifi- 
cation that no sinecures should be abo- 
lished without a previous consideration 
how those who held them should be other- 
wise rewarded; and it was a question for 
parliament to consider, what reward 
might be justly due in this case. The ser- 
vices, the civil services, which the hon. 
colonel had performed for his prince, gave 
him a claim upon the generosity of his 
royal master. The right hon. gentleman 
then stated what had been the specific in- 
tention of the committee in recommending 
the abolition of this office ; and concluded 
by observing, that whatever might be the 
sense of the committee, of the House, or 
of parliament on the subject, he trusted, 
at least, that no one would concur with 
the hon. gentleman in thinking that the 
office had been granted in such a way as 
could be interpreted into a violation of the 
express declarations of that House. 

Mr. Whitbread merely wished to ask the 
right hon. gentleman, whether he thought 
the hon. colonel, for whom he sincerely 
professed a very high esteem, really exe- 
cuted that description of high and effective 
office which was meant by the Resolutions 
alluded to? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had made any such statement ; and 
he denied that it was the intention of par- 
liament to deprive the crown of any means 
of reward for such services as might be 
deemed worthy of reward; nor could he 
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believe otherwise, till such intention, if j 
existed, was passed into a law. 

Mr. Tierney agreed with gentlemen in 
thinking that the Prince Regent ought to 
have the means of rewarding old and faith. 
ful servants; but the question was, whe. 
ther or not the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not, under all the 
circumstances of the case, grossly miseon- 
ducted himself in advising the grant of 
this sinecure in the teeth of a Resolution 
ofthat House. At the time that the House 
came to that Resolution, he was anxiou 
that there should be some specific under. 
standing between the hon. gentleman (Mr, 
Bankes) and the Chancellor of the Exche. 
quer, as to what was to be done after the 
passing of that resolution until the meeting 
of parliament ; for sure he was that other. 
wise the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, at the first opportunity, 
set their resolutions at defiance: indeed, 
the right hon. gentleman had told them, 
that he did not think them operative upon 
him, because, truly, he himself had always 
opposed them ; but if the right hon. gent, 
had. been at all anxious to preserve any 
show of decency in the mode of this grant, 
why could he not have suspended the office 
till the meeting of parliament? But it 
seemed that in granting the office, he had 
told the gallant colonel, that he was to re 
ceive it subject to the will of parliament 
—a mighty condescension truly ! as if the 
right of parliament to quash any such 
grant depended upon this saving condition 
made by the right hon. gentleman. But 
had he done his duty to his roya! master, 
by thus holding him up as a public spec. 
tacle, and exposing him in one of the most 
prominent acts of a new reign to so much 
clamour and ill humour? As for the hon. 
colonel, nd blame attached to him. He 
was offered a good place with nothing to 
do, and he took it, but certainly the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer had placed bim 
in a most awkward situation. Was there 
no other way of rewarding the services of 
the gallant colonel than by flying in the 
face of a resolution of that House, and ex- 
posing the Prince Regent to all the oppro 
brium of such a grant, dragging him astt 
were through the dirt for the last six 
months, by making him so prominent in 
granting a sinecure in the purest and most 
disgusting sense of the word—and after all, 
what must be the consequence ?—the hon. 
colonel could not keep it. He could not 
possibly rise on ‘Tuesday morning in pos 
session of it. He lamented the circum 
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stance, for he thought most respectably of 
the claims of that hon. colonel to the 
Prince’s kindest notice, and was of opinion 
that he had been most hardly treated in 
being made to accept of so objectionable 
an office. He should give his decided 
yote for striking it out of the Items. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would not grant any sinecure or rever- 
sionary places which did not come under 
the authority of parliament. It was im- 
possible for him to characterize the ill- 
humour of the expressions made use of on 
the subject by the other side of the House. 
He never felt that any person was respon- 
sible for the advice given on this subject to 
the Prince Regent, buthimself. He thought 
it was a fair exercise of his duty, as par- 
liament had not enacted that sinecures 
should be done away with. The Resolu- 
tio of the House of Commons was no- 
thing, until it was recognized by parlia- 
ment; and it never had had its sanction. 
He thought sinecure places better than 
the provision that was proposed in the 
place of them. The situation could not be 
granted to the hon. colonel for life, while 
the Prince Regent was under restrictions, 
and so he informed him; but that he was 
to hold it until parliament met. He 
thought the appointment ought not to be 
interfered with until sinecures were abo- 
lished altogether. A mistaken statement 
had gone out to the public, that the 
poundage came out of the Widows’ Pen- 
sions. It was not the case: for the salary 
was calculated from the amount paid to the 
widows, and government liquidated the 
debt: not one shilling was taken from the 
original pensions. (Hear, hear !) 

Mr. Johnstone said, it was a most unfor- 
tunate appointment, and it would be a 
length of time before the new reign would 
recover it: esteeming as he did the admi- 
histration of his right hon. friend, and 
wishing him full success in his new career, 
he must yet vote against the present ques- 
tion.. The present was not a question of cla- 
mour and ill-humour: every impartial 
man out of the House had been hurt at the 


little attention paid by his right hon. friend | 


to the recommendation of the House of 


Commons in the appointment alluded to. | 
It had been most unfortunate advice; it | 
had excited in the nation unfavourable | 
‘sentiments and ill omens of the new reign. 
He could not, without injury to himself, 


and still more without injury to the cha- 
Tacter of the House, suppress these reflec- 
tons, especially when he reflected on what 
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had lately happened in that House,—wlhten 
it had, on a subject which it had repeat- 
édly espoused, been completely turned 
round by the bare suggestion of his right 
hon. friend. He should think himself 
disgraced if he did not vote against this 
sinecure. 

Mr. Elliot observed that he could not 
let the subject pass without expressing his 
opinion, that the ordinary recruiting was 
not equal to one half of the waste of the 
army; there were also a number of deser- 
tions, which were caused by the morals of 
the lower orders of the people being cor- 
rupted. The Prince Regent had acted 
most laudably towards a meritorious ser- 
vant, but he thought he had been unwisely 
advised. 

General Ferguson observed, that there 
was sometimes too little attention paid to 
the description of recruits that were sent 
to join regiments. To his knowledge 
there was a regiment in Guernsey, 600 
strong, to which the commanding officer 
had paid the greatest attention, not only 
with respect to discipline, but to their mo- 
rals also. There was an order lately to 
complete that regiment, and for that pur- 
pose 147 convicts had been sent to them 
from the hulks. This must certainly be 
very painful to an officer who had paid the 
strictest attention to the morals of his 
men. 

Mr. Abercromby said, if the statement of 
the hon. general was grounded on fact, it 
was incumbent on the House to require 
that the culprits should be recalled. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that it was by 
the advice of Mr, Graham that a number 
of persons who had been sent on board the 
hulks. for slight offences, and conducted 
themselves very well during their con- 
finement, were permitted to volunteer into 
regiments going on foreign service. 

General Ferguson said, that this was a 
garrison battalion,. and not a regiment 
going on foreign service. 

After a few further observations the 
usual annual Resolutions were agreed to. 

On the Resolution, “ That a sum, not 
exceeding 62,159/. 13s. 6d. be.granted to 
his Majesty, for defraying the charge of 
Pensions to be paid to Widows of Officers 
of the land forces, and expenses attending 
the same, in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the 25th Dec. 
1811 to the 24th Dec. 1812.” 

Mr. Bankes moved as an Amendment, 
« That the amount of the sum expected 
to be paid to the Paymaster of Widows, 
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Pensions, being 12d. in the pound on the 
said Pensions (2,790l. 1s.) be deducted 


from the said sum.” 


Upon this the Com- 


mittee divided, when the numbers were 
For the original Motion ............ 54 
For Mr. Bankes’s Amendment... 38 
Majority against the Amendment —16 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, J. 
Adams, C. 

Baring, Sir T. 
Bankes, H. 
Bankes, W. 
Babington, T. 
Busk, W. 

Bowyer, Sir G. 
Bennet, Hon. H. G. 
Brougham, H. 
Combe, H. C. 
Calvert, N. 
Campbell, Gen. 
Eden, Hon. G. 
Elliot, Rt. Hon. W. 
Fergusson, Gen. 
Fremantle, W. 
Fane, John 
Grenfell, P. 
Graham, T. 


Horner, F. 
Hutchinson, C. H. 
Johnstone, G. 
Kemp, T. R. 
Lockhart, J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Martin, H. 
Neville, Hon. R. 
Pochin, C. 
Parnell, H. 
Sebright, Sir J. 
Sharp, R. 

Smith, W. 
Sumner, G. H. 
Temple, Earl 
Tierney, Rt. Hon. G. 
Vernon, G. G. V. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Whitbread, S. 


List of the Majority. 


Arbuthnet, C. 
Ashburnham, G. 
Benyon, R. 
Bathurst, Rt. Hon. C. 
Beresford, Capt. 
Bickerton, Sir R. 
Bagwell, W. 
Bourne, S. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Clements, H. J. 
Clerke, Sir G. 
Croker, J. W. 
Chute, W. 
Disbrowe, E. 
Desart, Lord 
Farquhar, James 
Fitzgerald, W. 
Gibhs, Sir V. 
Goulbourn, H. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Herbert, C. 
Holmes, W. 
Hume, Sir A. 
Herbert, H. 
Hill, Sir G. 
Hall, B. 
Kenrick, W. 
Lygon, W. B. 


Long, C. 
Montgomery, Sir J. 
Montague, M. 
Nepean, Sir E. 
Patteson, J. 
Palmerston, Visc. 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. S. 
Phipps, Gen. 
Peel, R. 
Pole, W. 
Robinson, Gen. J. 
Robinson, Hon. F. 
Rose, Rt. Hon. G. 
Ryder, Rt. Hon. R. 
Singleton, M. 
Sutton, M. 
Swann, H. 
Thomson, Sir T. 
Tempest, Sir H. V. 
Tyrwhitt, T. 
harton, R. 
Ward, R. 
Wallace, T. 
Walpole, Lord 
Wellesley, R. 
Wood, Col. 
Wedderburne, Sir D. 
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ing up the Report of the Committee of 
Supply, 

Lord Folkestone objected to its being 
brought up, until he had put some ques. 
tions to the noble lord who had moved the 
Army Estimates. There had been, he ob. 
served, for many years past, a very great 
increase in the number of foreign troops 
taken into British pay. They had in. 
creased from 5 to 30,000. This alarming 
increase he viewed with considerable jea- 
lousy, because it was not confined to those 
regiments on foreign stations, seeing that 
foreigners were enlisted into battalions in 
the Home Establishment. Two acts had 
been passed, authorising the enlistment of 
this description of soldiers in the course of 
the present reign, but these acts were to 
be viewed in the light of acts of indemnity 
to the government for having violated the 
constitution. What, however, he particu- 
larly wished to call the attention of the 
House to, and to require explanation from 
the noble lord was, with respect to the en- 
listment of these foreign troops into British 
battalions. He understood that the fact 
was so; at least it had been so stated to 
him. If it was not true, the noble lord 
would inform the House. It had also been 
told him, that our officers had been allow- 
ed to recruit their regiments from among 
the French prisoners. He particularly al- 
luded to the 10th Light Dragoons, into 
which regiment he was informed upwards 
of one hundred men had been enlisted, 
If what he now stated was true, the orders 
must have been given by the commanding 
officer, or from the War Office. It might 
be said, that the two acts to which he had 
alluded would sanction the practice, but he 
should deny that any act of parliament 
could justify such a measure, or could au- 
thorise the enlistment of foreigners, except 
into foreign corps. There was another 
circumstance which demanded notice, and 
that was permitting foreigners to hold com- 
missions in British regiments. Such per- 
mission was contrary to the act, and was 
an evil daily increasing. He understood 
there was a foreign general commanding 
a district in this country. The noble lord, 
he trusted, would explain these matters to 
the satisfaction of the House. 

Lord Palmerston said he was disposed to 
answer the noble lord, and he hoped satis- 
factorily. With respect to the question 
about the enlistment into the 10th regi- 
ment of Light Dragoons, it certainly had 
been determined to allow a certain num- 
ber of prisoners to enter into that regi- 
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ment, but those were not Frenchmen, but 
Germans. To such a determination there 
could not be any objection on any princi- 
ple, because it was well known that the 
French army was daily recruiting its 
strength by the enlistment of Germans, 
and the people of that country would ra- 
ther serve Great Britainthan France. As 
to the circumstance of foreign officers 
bearing commissions in our y, there 
was a specific act of arament boring 
his Majesty to avail himself of the services 
of foreign officers. The: 97th regiment 
was originally composed of foreigners ; 
now, however, it was principally com- 
posed of natives of Ireland, consequently 
of British subjects. ‘The noble lord had 
stated that a foreign general was employ- 
ed onone of the home districts. He wish- 
ed the noble lord could name the person 
he alluded to. [Lord Folkestone said, 
general Linsingen.}] If general Linsin- 
gen was the officer, he was appointed to 
command a depot composed of troops of 
his own country. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the an- 
swer of the noble lord had not convinced 
him that the permission was justified. On 
the contrary, it had been given contrary 
to the Act of Settlement, and to all the acts 
of parliament passed on the subject, since 
that period. 

Mr. Lamb confessed he thought some 
inquiry necessary, because this was a fa- 
vourite topic for popular purposes, and 
one which those who had popular objects 
in view, found it very convenient to use. 
He could not, however, but think the con- 
duct of the noble lord and others very 
extraordinary, in representing every thing 
that might be construed into a grievance 
in its worst colours; as if no considera- 
tion was to be had of the peculiar difficul- 
ties in the situation of the country. Were 
foreigners wantonly introduced, or did 
there not exist a sweeping and over-ruling 
Necessity for resorting to new and extra- 
ordinary measures, if we were at all to 
contend with an enemy who left no means 
untried, and who had, and who exercised, 
the power of forcing all descriptions of 
men into his service? He doubted not 
that in ordinary times the government of 
the country would readily adhere to the 
Act of Settlement, as a provision int- 
mately connected with the safety of the 
Constitution; but under such a change 
of times and circumstances as was now 
Witnessed, he could not perceive the 
Propriety of setting up such complaints. 


Foreign Troops in British Pay. 
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Let the noble lord look at the state 
of the world—let him only look at the 
increased and increasing power of the 
ruler of France, the vast extent of country 
which he had become possessed of on the 
continent, and the power which of course 
was afforded him, not only of enlisting, 
but of compelling the services of the 
people of the states he had subjugated, 
and then say whether, with such unex- 
ampled resources within his grasp, this 
country should not be at liberty to resort 
to the same means of recruiting itsstrength, 
in order to oppose his effort with some 
chance of success. Measures of this kind 
were to be deplored, but they were mea- 
sures which the necessity of the times im- 
posed upon the country. 

Mr. Curwen declared that, during the 
whole of the twenty-five years he had sat 
in parliament, he had never heard such a 
doctrine as that of the hon. gentleman 
who spoke last. He had always thought, 
from all he knew of the history of the 
country, that the true way of supporting 
its interests in difficult times was by a 
strict adherence to the laws. The cha- 
racter of the House and the welfare of the 
nation had been upheld at such seasons 
by inspiring the people with confidence 
and spirits, not by banishing the one 
and depressing the other. At former 
periods the government had endeavoured 
to conciliate the affections and to ele- 
vate the hopes of the country by an 
uniform and scrupulous attention to its 
fundamental laws and institutions. What 
was it that the noble lord had asked for, 
but that a bill of indemnity should, 
consistent with the practice of the con- 
stitution, be resorted to in these cases, 
in order that parliament might be left to 
judge of the wisdom of the measure. It 
was this contempt of public opinion 
which formed one of the principal causes 
of our present calamities. The opinion 
of the House itself was equally despised 
by those men who unhappily continued 
to have the direction of affairs. There 
lay the real danger—there were the seeds 
of the real evil. The strength of the 
country was in its law, not in its hired 
armies. He could not see. the policy 
of enlisting prisoners: he could not see 
the necessity of it, in the well known 
condition of our manufacturers: he could 
see no argument to justify it. If there 
was one feature which he lamented more 
than another in the conduct of govern- 
ment, it was this, that when retrenchment 
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was Called for by the House, the go- 
vernment paid no respect to the feelings 
of the people, but employed foreign sol- 
diers, and gave them that pay which of 
right belonged to the people. If he could 
conceive the most distant hope of benefit 
to the country in its present distressed 
situation, it would emanate from the re- 
collection that the assumption of power 
by his royal highness the Prince Regent 
would tend to bring forth measures for 
lightening the burthen of the subject—he 
trusted that hope would be ultimately 
realized, and that the abuses at present 
existing would be done away. He must 
disapprove of giving encouragement to 
persons found in arms against this coun- 
try; it was treating the people of Eng- 
land in a manner to which their long suf- 
ferings do not entitle them. 

Mr. M. Montague thought the hon. gen- 
tleman had entirely forgot what had 
passed in the last century, for if he would 
refer to the act, he would see that it au- 
thorised what was now complained of, 
and therefore his arguments fell to the 
ground. The hon. gentleman maintained, 
that there was not the same danger now 
from the introduction of foreign soldiers 
as formerly, because the army had been 
materially increased since then. He was 
of opinion that great confidence ought to 
be placed in those who now conducted the 
administration of public affairs. 

Mr. Fremantle took notice of several 
items in the present estimates, the result 
of which was, that there appeared an ex- 
cess of 600,000/. above the amount voted 
last year. He thought this an extraor- 
dinary increase, when he found that only 
1,900 men had been added to the dis- 
posable force of the country. 

Lord Palmerston explained the cause of 
the difference to be, that the pay of the 
adjutants and quarter-masters had been 
transferred to the present estimate, from 
the estimates of the staff. With respect 
to the observation on the general increase 
of 600,000/. of expence, while the in- 
crease of the numbers. of the army was 
only stated to be 1,900, he believed it 
would be found that he had stated an in- 
crease of upwards of 15,000 on the esta- 
blishment, including regulars and militia. 

The Report was then ordered to be 
brought up and read. 


. Anmy Estimates—PaymasTeR oF Wi1- 

pows’ Pensions.] On the Resolution, 

“ That asum not exceeding 62,159/. 13s. 
4 
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6d. be granted to his Majesty, for defray ing 
the charge of Pensions to be paid {g 
Widows of: Officers of the land forces and 
expences attending the same, in the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the 25th of Dec. 1811 to the 24th 
of Dec. 1812,”’ 

Mr. Bankes said, he rose to move as an 
Amendment, That the salary to the Pay. 
master of Widows’ Pensions should be 
struck out of this sum. Before he pro 
ceeded to state his reason for this Amend. 
ment, he would move, That the two first 
of the Resolutions which, upon the 3lst 
day of May 1810, were reported from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider-further of the 
Report which, upon the 29th day of June 
180%, was made from the Committee on 
Public Expenditure, and which were then 
agreed to by the House, might be read; 
and the same were, as agreed to by the 
House, read, and are as follows : 

«* Resolved, That the utmost attention 
“ to economy, in all the branches of public 
* expenditure, which is consistent with 
“the interests of the public service, is 
‘¢ at all times a great and important duty, 

“ Resolved, That for this purpose, in 
“addition to the useful and effective 
“measures already taken -by parliament 
‘ tor the abolition and regulation of va 
** rious sinecure offices, and offices exe 
“ cuted by deputy, it is expedient, after 
« providing other and sufficient means for 
“enabling his Majesty duly to recom. 
“ pence the faithful discharge of high and 
“ effective civil offices, to abolish all 
** offices which have revenue without em 
‘‘ ployment, and to regulate all offices 
* which have revenue extremely dispro- 
“ portionate to employment, excepting 
“only such as are connected with the 
“personal service of his Majesty, or of 
«‘ his royal family, regard being had 
“the existing interests in any offices 9 
“to be abolished or regulated.” 

The hon. gentleman also moved, “ That 
so much of the 10th Report from the com 
missioners appointed to examine take and 
state the Public Accounts of the kingdom 
(which was presented to the House upon 
the 2nd day of July 1783), and so much 
of the 6th Report from the commissioners 
of Military Enquiry (which was presented 
to the House upon the 25th day of June 


| 1808), and so much of the 22nd Report, 


which (upon the 20th day of July 1791) 
was made from the Select Committee who 
were appointed to examine and state the 
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total amount of the Pablic Debts,. and 
other matters relating to the publie re- 
yenue and expenditure—as relates to the 
Office of Paymaster of the Widows’ Pen- 
sions, might be read;” and the same being 
read, the hon. gentleman said, that it ap- 
peared that this office was stated in all the 
Reports as a perfect sinecure, and, one 
that ought to be suppressed. If the ques- 
tion stood merely on the recommendation 
of the two Reports of 1783 and 1808, 
made by commissioners acting on oath ; 
if parliament had taken no one step in the 
business, and if the Resolution of the 31st 
of May 1810 had never been passed, 
there would yet be sufficient reasons to in- 
duce the House to call any minister to ac- 
count, who should dare to act in contra- 
diction to what had been so decidedly 
pronounced upon. Among other things, 
the last time the subject was discussed in 
the House, he was astonished a good deal 
at what had fallen from the hon. gentle- 
man (col. M’Mahon) who held the office, 
who attempted to shew that since the 
period of the Report, this office was some- 
thing like an efficient one. But nothing 
could be farther removed from this descrip- 
tion than it really was. It appeared from 


| the Report of 1808, that the whole busi- 
| ness was then transacted for 100/. per ann. 
| by a first clerk of the War Office. 
| what passed in the former debate, he had 
' found himself in a singular -and unfortu- 


From 


nate situation. He thought he had made 
some impression on the House, and that 


| they would have supported their Resolu- 


tions; but the argument took a most un- 
looked for and perverse turn. It was 
argued, that, because the Finance Com- 
mittee had recommended certain sine- 
cures to be retained as a reward for ser- 
vices, those sinecures which the House 
had expressly declared ought to be abo- 
lished, could not be touched on till par- 
liament should decide what were to be 
retained ; and that this office in particular 
should be considered as entitled to indem- 
nity till parliament should come to dis- 
cussion on the merits of the rest. Was 
this declaration of awaiting the decision of 
parliament paying that consideration to 
the Resolution of the House which it was 
entitled to? If the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer meant by the 
decision of parliament, the decision of 
that House, this was already pronounced 
and recorded. The office was already 
condemned by the Resolutions of the 
House, and ought not to be continued. He 
(VOL. XXI. ) 
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could not sufficiently condemn such an 

appointment. It was calculated in a par- 

ticular manner to implicate the character 

of his royal highness the Prince Regent. 

The right hon. gentleraan had denied this; 

but he would ask him, if he really thought 

that the master of such a servant as col. 

M’ Mahon was not implicated in his ap- 

pointment to this office? The right hon. 

gentleman had said, that the subject with 

respect to discussion was precisely as it 

was before; and that it was as competent 

as ever to the House to decide with respect 

to this office. Did the right hon. gentle- 

man think that he could come as freely to 

the discussion as if no appointment had 

taken place? Did he think he could still 

discuss it. asa plain naked question, whe- 
ther the office ought or ought not to be 
abolished? It would certainly. now come 
forward in a way which was net-very fair 
towards those members who cenceived 
themselves bound to act up to the Reselu- 
tions of the House. It was impossible mot 
to feel a difficulty in deciding for the im- 
mediate abolition of an office however, 
useless, filled by a gentleman of whom so 
much good had been said, and who, in 
addition to this, enjoyed a situation under 
his Royal Highness. Into this embarrass- 
ing situation had the House been thrown 
by the counsels of the right hon, gentle- 
man. But however disagreeable the task, 
it would have been a base dereliction of 
the duty he owed to parliament, after the 
situation which he had filled in the com- 
mittee of finance, not to come forward on 
the present occasion. He had not sought 
out the oceasion, he was not fond of it, 
but it had been.obtruded on him. This 
office appeared in the Estimates laid befere 
the House, and it was for the House to 
consider whether or not it was to be con- 
tinued. The question was before them, 
and they must decide. From their deci- 
sion that night would be seen what was 
the disposition of the House with regard 
to other sinecures: fromthe vote about to 
be given, the country would have a very 
good earnest of what they had to expect 
from them. The language of the Report 
of 1783 stated that the whole duty was 
done by deputy, and that that duty was 
extremely overpaid. He had caused the 
extract, respecting sinecures to be read, to 
shew that this was not an office of a de- 
scription that could come within the com- 
prehension of those that were to be 
assigned as a reward for merit. He 
knew not how to argue so plain a case. 


(3 N) 
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It was impossible, in fact, to have selected 
any one situation which came more under 
the description of those which ought to be 
abolished, than the one in question. He 
denied that it was in the contemplatibn of 
any of the framers of these Reports, that 
offices with large salaries, and no duty, 
should be kept up as a reward for services 
of the description of those of the ho- 
nourable gentleman colonel M’Mahon. 
These rewards were not intended for 
personal services to his Majesty, or his 
Royal Highness. Such an idea never 
entered into the contemplation of parlia- 
ment. It was to be regretted that his 
Royal Highness had ever been advised to 
make this appointment. In the outset of 
a new reign, a colour was thrown on the 
transaction, which was by no means cal- 
culated to ease the minds of the people. 
For whatever might be thought or said 
within the walls of the House, the public 
would look with no small anxiety towards 
the result of that night’s debate. He did 
not speak in this manner from any fond- 
ness for the motion, because he was the 
mover of it, but because he was convinced 
of the disappointment which its rejection 
would occasion to the country. They had 
no security that this office might not be 


given in reversion, but the word of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It had already been granted in reversion to 


the late general Fox. He should there- 
fore move as an Amendmenit of the Reso- 
fution, “That a sum not exceeding 
59,3691. 12s. Gd. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, for defraying the charge of Pen- 
sions to be paid to Widows of Officers 
of the land forces, and expences attending 
the same, in the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, from the 25th 
of Dec. 1811 to the 24th of Dec. 1812. 
Mr. Charles Adams said, that he imagined 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have considered himself 
bound by the Resolutions of that House ; 
but the right hon. geatleman was the best 
judge of his own conduct. It was, how- 
ever, rather strange, that he should thus 
pick and choose among the sinecures ; 
for it was in the recollection of the House, 
that some of the resolutions recommend- 
ing the abolition of sinecure offices had 
been already acted upon. Much more 
could be said on this subject ; but the bu- 
siness was so barefaced, and so palpably 
against every principle on which the 
House of Commons ought to act, that he 
would not waste one word more upon it, 
1 
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but give his decided vote for the Amend. 
ment. 

Mr. Matthew Montague thought the 
House ought not to follow any cry which 
might be raised in the country. It was 
for the good of the country, that a due 
proportion of reward should be held out 
for the duties which might be discharged 
towards it. He would ask the hon. mover 
of the Amendment, whether the scheme of 
reward in the Resolutions was not too 
narrow? It was limited to high and emi. 
nent offices ; and this was certainly too 
narrow. It was to be remembered that 
parsimony was not economy,—no mone 
was so badly employed as that which pre. 
vented money from being employed be. 
neficially. [Laugh on the Opposition 
side.] Did the gentlemen opposite think 
that they were entitled to ridicule this 
proposition, because they held themselves 
out as great patriots and great apostles? 
He was as honest in his intention as they 
were themselves, although he sat on a dif. 
ferent side of the House. He declared he 
hardly saw one person over against him to 
whom ‘he could not give a hint of some. 
thing. Nothing could be more con 
temptible than that nonsensical attempt at 
ridicule which gentlemen opposite re 
sorted to. (Laugh.) Let them not ima. 
gine that he would be put down. He 
would now take the liberty to proceed in 
the argument, from that part of it where 
he was interrupted. Considering it on 
the general principle, he thought. nothing 
was more clear, than that a faithful ser- 
vant of the prince who had long dis- 
charged important duties merited reward, 
and there could be as little difficulty in 
conceding the opposite conclusion, that 
those who would attempt to thrust them- 
selves into the situation of servants to 4 
prince, merely for the sake of the remune- 
ration to be obtained, and who would per- 
haps, the moment they were secure, bar 
ter his most important interests, deserved 
only degradation and contempt. He ac- 
knowledged, that upon this subject, he was 
not as well instructed as he ought to be; 
but he was perfectly competent to form 
this opinion, that the servants of a prince 
ought to be upright and sagacious men, 
and that if they were, they had a claim 
upon the country for eminent reward. 
They hada far better right to the appel 
lation of patriots than those who, aug 
menting the popular clamour by invec- 
tives against government, covered their 
despicable designs by atitle to which they 
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had no pretensions. He insisted that the , 
honourable mover of the amendment had , 
gone much farther than the Resolution he | 
had quoted would support him in, nor in- | 
deed could he for once concur in the idea, | 
that the mere Reports of committees were | 
to be deemed as binding legislative enact- | 
ments. He felt himself incompetent to | 
do justice to the cause he espoused, but he | 
could not resist this opportunity of shew- | 
ing, as far as his feeble powers would per- 
mit him, how little deserving of attention | 
were the specious arguments urged by the 
supporters of the amendment. 

Mr. Lockhart was firmly convinced, that 
it was not less the duty of faithful minis- 
ters to support the just prerogatives of the 
crown, than to maintain the acknow- 
ledged rights of the subject. He would 
rather that the general question of the abo- 
lition of sinecures had been debated, than 
that this insulated instance had been select- 
ed for discussion; but at the same time he 
admitted that it ought not to have been 
passed over in silence, since it had more 
than once received parliamentary anim- 
adversion. He could not, however, agree, 


that in this instance the conduct of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was culpable. 


He had two duties to 
discharge, the first to the country, and the 
second to the crown. If he had neglected 
to appoint a successor to the office of 
Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions, it might 
justly have been considered a compromise 
of the prerogatives of the crown, but by 
giving it to colonel M‘Mahon, under the 
conditions imposed, he had left the impor- 
tant question of the abolition of the sine- 
cure still open to the future decision of 
parliament, and had not neglected the in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, opposed the 
Amendment, and couceived it would be a 
harsh and strong measure to refuse the con- 
currence of the House to an appointment 
made at the commencement of a new 
reign, 

Mr. Bathurst said, that the question now 
to be decided, was merely whether the 
House, in considering the Army Estimates 
for the year 1812, would or would not vote 
a sum of money which had hitherto been 
applied to the salary of Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensions. The inquiry, whether 
the office should or should not be abo- 
lished, could by no means strictly form 
any part of the discussion. His vote upon 
the first point would certainly be in the 


Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions. 





affirmative ; upon the second he would 
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not pledge himself, and whatever might 
be the constructive effect of a decision 
upon the former that night, it could not 
prejudge the determination upon the latter 
at a future period. He thought that too 
much importance had been attached to the 
appointment of colonel M‘Mahon; and 
although he admitted that it was the duty 
of the House to watch carefully over the 
disposal of the public money, he was cons 
vinced that it little became it to be cavil- 
ling about trifles, when matters of such su< 
perior magnitude, in an economical point 
of view, might be contemplated. 

Mr. Macdonald trusted that the House 
would that night rescind the vote it had 
passed on Friday last, with regard to an 
appointment which was calculated only to 
throw obloquy upon the Prince Regent, 
and excite disapprobation in the people. 
If, indeed, the House of Commons wished 
only to be considered as the support of the 
convenient obsequiousness of interested 
ministers, such a determination would. be 
perfectly in character; but while it claim- 
ed to be the guardian of the public purse, 
a line of conduct directly opposite ought 
to be pursued. Was it because during 
twenty years of continued warfare the ex- 
pences of government had been augment- 
ed from 16 to 100 millions, or because the 
means of maintaining our independence 
by the destruction of our commerce were 
diminished, that a decision like that which 
the House had a few nights since adopted, 
ought to be confirmed, to the abandon- 
ment of the primary functions of the re- 
presentatives of the people? If it were, it 
would be the bounden duty of the House 
now to speak a language not difficult to 
be understood, and to read a lesson to 
princes, which, if not followed, would en- 
danger the security of the monarchy it- 
self. He was willing to admit that col, 
M‘Mahon deserved remuneration ; but was 
there no way of bestowing it but by this 
degrading appointment? Could no place 
of emolument be found in the splendid es- 
tablishment of the Prince Regent, by 
which his services might have been ade- 
quately compensated ? He begged to re- 
mind the House of the time at which the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had thought fit to fill up this vacancy. 
It ought not to be forgotten that the right 
hon. gentleman was then a servant on trial. 
He was anxious to please his royal master 
by this nomination, and dreading lest the 
time might soon arrive when.he could only 
gaze with wishful eyes upon it at a dis- 
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tance, he seized the favourable moment, 
and no sooner did the sinecure become 
vacant than colonel M‘Mahon was, as it 
were, thrust into it.—He had cordially 
concurred inthe grant ona recent occasion 
to lord Wellington, and gave his full as- 
sent to an assertion then made with pride 
on the opposite side of the House, that if 
it were put to the country at large the vote 
would have been unanimous in its favour. 
If the right hon. gentleman would consent 
that the present vote should be submitted 
to the decision of the same jury, he was 
convinced that the decision would be 
scarcely less unanimous against it. The 
previous determination of the House upon 
this question was so flagrant a breach of 
its duty, that he thought upon reflection it 
must have so struck even the right hon. 
gentleman, and he flattered himself, in- 
stead of this continued resistance, that the 
right hon. gentleman would have appeared 
in his place this night with a Bill to abo- 
lish the odious sinecure of Paymaster of 
Widows’ Pensions. 

Mr. Morris had attentively examined 
the journals, and could find no resolution 
of the House for the unqualified abolition 
of sinecures, even admitting the place 
of Paymaster of Widows’ Pensions to be 
so. The resolution which had been read 
recommended the substitution of one mode 
of reward for another, but before it could 
be maintained that it had been violated, it 
was necessary to shew that the substitute 
had been provided, which no bon. member 
had yet attempted to prove. The House 
was called upon by the mover of the 
Aimendment to give as much validity to 
the Report of Commissioners as to the 
statement of a committee of its own, and 
to that statement as much authority as to 
an act of parliament. This situation was 


denominated in the Journals a sinecure ; , 
but upon due investigation it would be | 


found that the allegation was incorrect, 
and that although in 1783 only 600 widows 
were relieved, there were now not less than 
double the number of claimants on the 
fund ; and if, as he had no doubt would be 
the case, colonel M‘Mahon duly dis 

charged the duties of bis office, they would 
be found important and beneficial to the 
objects of the charity, for no scene could 
be more painful than to see a number of 
the wives of officers who had fallen in their 
coun'ry’s service, eagerly crowding round 
the clerk of the War-office, like hungry 
paupers receiving their daily pittance 
from the master of a parish work-house. 
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In assenting to the Resolution of the eom. 
mittee of supply, he would not be under. 
stood to assert that the office required no 
regulation, since his opinion was direct} 
the contrary. With one argament ad. 
vanced, he never could accord, namely, 
that the House was to be intimidated by the 
manner in which this decision would be 
received in the country. If the determi. 
nation were well founded, it would be a 
species of most degrading cowardice to 
shrink from it: such conduct might excite 
the contempt of the people, but never 
could ensure their confidence. The hon, 
and learned gentleman concluded by de. 
claring, that although in this instance he 
acquiesced ia sentiment with ministers, 
there were many and most important 
questions, with their decision upon which 
it was utterly impossiole he could ever 
coincide. 

Mr. Home Sumner would have preferred 
to meet the question in another shape, 
though he should regard it as a dereliction 
of his parliamentary duty, to avoid it in 
any shape. For himself, he would abolish 
all sinecures, and trust to the generosity of 
a British parliament to reward those who 
had faithfully discharged their duty in the 
public service. He should give his vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Fitzgerald thought the hon. member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Macdonald) hardly 
warranted in saying that he expected the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche, 
quer would have come down that evening 
with a bill in his hand, to abolish the office 
in question, when it was remembered that 
only a few evenings ago the right hon. 
gentleman had declared his opinion upon 
the subject in a manner so little calculated 
to excite such an expectation. He thought 
also that the hon. gentleman had beena 
little unfortunate in his vehement decla- 
mation against sinecures ; for, it should be 
remembered, that he was himself the 
holder of a sinecure. There was, however, 
this difference between the two cases: I 
the one, the office had been granted asa 
reward for meritorious services, as a re 
ward for actual and acknowledged merit, 
and in the other it had been bestowed 
upon the hon. member, when a school-boy. 
iHere Mr. Fitzgerald said he would not 
proceed further in his remarks, because he 
had just perceived the hon. member not to 
be in his seat.} in adverting to the hon. 
mover of the Amendment, he had ne 
doubt that the praises he hid so lavishly 
vestowed upon his right hon. friend the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer were sincere ; 
but they seemed to, him extraordinary, 
and he knew not how he could conscien- 
tiously affirm that he would repose confi- 
dence in the word of a minister whom he 
believed capable of insidiously, of obse- 
quiously recommending to the Prince Re- 

ent the filling op of an office, merely 
that he might divide with him the obloquy 
of such a nomination. By what rules of 
candour did he attribute such motives to 
his right hon. friend? Why did he esti- 
mate them with a degree of unfairness, 
which he surely would not like to have 
epplied to his own motives on the present 
occasion? This, however, he would say, 
in commendation of his right hen. friend, 
whose motives had been so severely as- 
persed, that he was the only man in the 
country, who, at the head of an adminis- 
tration, had never recommended to the 
crown the grant of a reversion. With re- 
spect to the office of Paymaster of Widows’ 
Pensions, he did not think the granting of 
it, in the way it was granted, an insult to 
parliament; unless, indeed, the report of 
every committee, and even the report of a 
military commission, was to be regarded 
asa deliberate act of the legislature. The 
person to whom it had been given, was 
one whose merits all concurred to admit, 
and it had been justly observed by a right 
hon. gentleman on a former occasion, that 
he was a man who had won the confidence 
and regard, without ever abusing the ear 
of his prince. He thought that parliament 
ought not to be the sole and exclusive 
source of rewards, but that some power of 
remunerating faithful service should be 
lodged in the crown. The way, he ob- 
served, in which the present appointment 
had been granted, subject to such stipula- 
tions as had been specified, and not being 
held by such a tenure as general Fox held 
it, was a proof of the motives that led to 
the appointment; and he would ask, if 
this was an insult to the House, or if, had 
It been otherwise granted, had it been 
granted with any securities for its reten- 
tion, parliament could, consistently with 
its sense of justice, proceed as they were 
now competent to proceed ?=—There was 
another question also, and that was, whe- 
ther if the Vote of the House should, that 
night, pronounce the subtraction of the 
fees to the Paymaster of Widows’ Pen- 
sions, any essential economical reform 
would be effected? He thought not. The ob- 
ject of the Amendment, indeed, had not all 
that merit in it which was commonly sup- 
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posed—he alluded to what appeared in the 
public prints: it was net te give 2,000/. 
more to the Widows, but merely to save 
2,000/. Under such circumstances, he 
should certainly vote against the Amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Macdonald, in explanation, said, 
that his sinecure was of very inferior value, 
and the emolument of it did not burden 
the public, but proceeded from some small 
fees from gentlemen taking office; and in 
that way he supposed he might have re- 
ceived sonie of the money of the right hon. 
gentleman. He was, however, at all 
times ready to surrender his sinecure, if 
others were abolished also: and notwith- 
standing the very modest tone in which 
the right honourable Lord of the Treasury 
had criticised his parliamentary conduet, 
he conceived himself perfectly free to op- 
pose sinecures in general, or this one in 
particular. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, in explanation, said, he 
did not impute moral or political guilt te 
the hon. gentleman. He had only urged, 
that the hon. gentleman, in the warmth of 
his declamation against sinecures, seemed 
to forget that he himself was a sinecure 
placeman; and that there was this diffe- 
rence in the two cases—that colonel 
M*Mahon was appointed for his services, 
and the kon. gentleman while he was a 
school-boy. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the ar- 
gument of the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down went to this, that if a mem- 
ber of that House held a sinecure office, 
he ought not te be expected to give a 
full, free, and fair vote upon any occasion 
in which that subject was involved. But 
what wouid be the state of parliament if 
this doctrine were carried to its exient; 
if such things were to be bandied from 
one member to another, as * You are a 
placeman and ought not to vote, and you 
are in place and should not speak?” It 
was such matters as these, and such ap- 
pointments as the present, that gave rise 
to all that public obloquy which was so 
much to be deprecated. A good deal 
had been said about the Committee and 
Commissioners with whom the Resolution 
had originated, which was the ground of 
the opposition of his hon. friend the mover 
of the amendment. He remembered the 
appointment of these commissioners, and 
that they were recommended not to be 
members of parliament, in erder that their 
deliberations might be the more fair and 
uninfluenced. They in their Report ad- 
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vised that this office should be entirely 
abolished, as of no utility whatever ; and 
the fair inference which he drew from this 
was, that if thirty {years after such report 
the office was not abolished, the people 
had a right to complain. For what must 
be said on the occasion? That ministers 
thirty years ago, when sorely pressed by 
colonel Barré and Mr. Burke, did yield 
to inquiry—but that when that inquiry 
came to a point, and the abolition of the 
place in question came to the vote—then 
they, ministers, would say, ‘‘ You have 
carried the farce too far, this is too serious 
a matter, and we will take a fresh lease 
of the office in the name of a person so 
involved that it must give pain to all who 
oppose it.” And what was the office 
so desired to be continued? One, that 
from its very nature—from the small du- 


ties attached to it—from the mode of 


its payment—-was (however unjustly as 
against the government) subject to the 
greatest obloguy and unpopularity. It 
was not so much the appointment itself, 
but the principle on which it took place 
that he felt to be wrong. The public in- 
terest was always in danger, when such 
broad blots were left to be pointed at 
by the disaffected, and held up with all 
their colourings to inflame the public 
mind. He could not help, therefore, con- 
demning that policy, which, under the 
pressure of such times as the present, went 
to lay this new load on the people, which 
though small, was highly contrary to 
the public feeling. He consequently re- 
gretted, that his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
see the matter in the same light that he 
did. He knew him to be a man conduct- 
ing the government honourably and just- 
ly, in every point of view which he took 
of the common welfare, and could not 
help being sorry that he did not view 
some of these subjects in a way which 
would induce him to do them away, and 
not suffer them to remain to inflame a 
suffering people. The merits of the hon. 
colonel he was as willing to admit as any 
body ; but they were merits of which 
the House could have no cognizance—it 
was nota ground upon which a member 
of parliament could proceed—it was a 
principle which might lead to every 
excess, and upon such a pretext the pub- 
lic expenditure might be abused without 
limit. He should therefore vote with 
great pleasure for the amendment. 

Lord Castlereagh denied that the Reso- 
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lutions of the commissioners or commit. 
tees referred to by the hon. mover, should 
have controlled government in respect to 
this appointment; though, he confessed, 
that those Resolutions were a great di. 
rection to them in the line of conduct to 
be pursued. But the great point in the 
present question was, whether the Rego. 
lution alluded to ought to be binding on 
government? And he was of opinion tha 
it ought not. It was laid down for the 
conduct of the House, and, until a cou. 
tervailing fund was provided for the crown 
to reward its servants, they had no right 
on their own principles, to expect that 
these inchoate resolutions were to be 
acted upon. It was, therefore, most un 
just to demand of the minister, that he 
should make that selection of offices for 
abolition, which the House had itself up. 
dertaken ; and it was his full justification 
that he had granted the place subject to 
the revision of parliament. He gave the 
hon. mover credit for his motives in bring. 
ing the question forward, but would vote 
against it, as it went to destroy the pro 
fits of an office, which office it left in ex. 
istence, while the more proper mode of 
dealing with it would have been to de 
cide, whether the office itself should or 
should not be abolished. 

General Tarleton passed the highest 
encomiums upon the personal character 
of colonel M‘Mahon, and thought he had 
been greatly injured, if not insulted, by 
the appointment. It drew upon hima 
degree of obloquy both in that House 
and throughout the country, in conse- 
quence of the discussions which had taken 
place on the subject. The motives of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer he conceived to be very equivo- 


cal; for if, at the time he recommended 


the appointment, he had any expectation 
of going out of power, then he must have 
intended to involve the Prince Regent 
solely in the consequences of such an ap- 
pointment. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
should trouble the House with but few 
observations, as he had given his sentl- 
ments fully in the committee. He cer 
tainly had not expected to be chen 
with ill-treating, not only the Prince Ke 
gent and the country, but Colonel 
M’Mahon also. If it was enough to move 
the indignation of a gallant officer to be 
recommended to a lucrative situation 3% 
the reward of his services, he was afrai 
that he had incurred the indignation of 
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the gallant general also by recommending 
him to be governor of Berwick. (A 
Jaugh). He must confess that his views 
of the question were totally different 
from those which had been taken by his 
hon, friend (Mr. Wilberforce), and, 
therefore, he acted from a very different 
conviction. If he had anticipated any 
serious danger to the country from recom- 
mending to this appointment, he should 
certainly have abstained from doing 
so, He could, however, see no danger in 
giving the place, on the express un- 
derstanding that the continuance of it 
was as fully open to the determination of 
parliament after the appointment, as it was 
before. It must be remembered that he 
had opposed those resolutions which had 
been so often alluded to; and it was also 
to be recollected that they were mere re- 
solutions of committees upon which par- 
liament had not thought proper to proceed. 
When it was said, that a committee 
thirty years ago recommended the aboli- 
tion of this place, he should consider the 
length of time rather an argument the 
other way, as it shewed clearly that par- 
liament, during all that time, had not 
thought proper to act upon those resolu- 
tions, It, therefore, was too much to say, 
that it was the duty of ministers to act at all 
times in conformity to a resolution of a 
committee, which if it came to be discussed 
inthat House, would possibly not be adopt- 
ed. One hon. gentleman had conceived 
that he ought to have given the appoint- 
ment to some political friend of his own, 
instead of selecting as he had done a gal- 
lant officer who had gained the favour of 
the Prince by faithful services for twenty 
or thirty years. Now, although many 
seemed disposed to argue that those places 
should only be the reward of political ser- 
Vices of a civil nature, he was ready to 
maintain an opinion directly contrary. 
He would not allow it to be constitu- 
tional doctrine that every thing was to 
come through parliament, and nothing 
from the favour of the crown. He was 
convinced that there was no man who 
Would say that such services as colonel 
MMahon’s ought not, in some way or 
another, to be rewarded. He always con- 
ceived that there was nothing improper in 
the crown having the power.of rewarding 
fervices by sinecure places; and it had 
een allowed on all hands, that if even 
the sinecures were abolished some other 
und must be provided, in order to pre- 
fetve to the crown its prerogative of re- 
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warding services: and when he spoke of 
the constitutional prerogative of the crown 
in this respect, he thought that the ques- 
tion of services might be somewhat mixed 
with the consideration of the personal 
favour of the sovereign; and he was not 
afraid to say, that he thought it right that 
the crown should have the prerogative ot 
conferring certain places not merely as a 
reward of services which parliament 
could take cognizance of, but in some in- 
stances, as acts of grace and favour, inde- 
pendent of any consideration of important 
services, either civil or military. He had 
often stated to the House his opinion re- 
specting those sinecure places, and he did 
not see why he was bound to recommend 
the abolition of this particular sinecure 
more than any other. The question of 
sinecures generally, and of this particular 
sinecure, as well as any other, was still 
open to the discussion of parliament at 
any time; and he was convinced that 
there was nothing in this appointment, 
under all its circumstances, which could 
at all prevent parliament from freely dis- 
cussing either sinecures generally, or this 
sinecure in particular, and determining as 
they might think proper. 

Mr. Whitbread declared, that he had 
never heard a sarcasm more misplaced 
than that with which the right hon. gen- 
tleman began his speech. Was he acting 
in the conscientious discharge of his duty, 
when he gave the government of Ber- 
wick to his gallant friend near him, or 
washe not? Was it in reward of merito- 
rious services, or was it with a view to 
parliamentary support? He would say, 
that the right hon. gentleman had seldom 
given more proper advice than when he 
advised the appointment of his hon. and 
gallant friend to that situation. As to co- 
lone! M‘Mahon, it would be the general 
opinion in the public mind, that the place 
which he held, was granted to him as to 
the persona! favourite of the Prince Regent. 
The right hon. gentleman himself had, in 
the course of his administration, made more 
offers of efficient situations than almost 
any other minister: he had very recently 
made offers of a similar nature, in various 
quarters; and it was one of the most in- 
auspicious symptoms of the “ new era” 
which had lately commenced, that these 
offers had been made, and had also been 
rejected. A noble lord under the gallery 
(lord Castlereagh) had told the House, 
that the present motion was quite unpar- 
liamentary ; that the office itself should 
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be struck at, and not the salary. On the 
contrary, it was quite parliamentary. The 
crown might proclaim war, but it rested 
with that House to provide the means of 
carrying it on. The right of appointing 
to this office was vested in the crown; but 
it rested with that House whether or not 
they should ratify that appointment, by 
granting the money for the salary. The 
money once taken away, you took away 
the life of the office; it the House took 
away the money, the person who held the 
office would not be very ready to perform 
the duties, if any, that were attached to it. 
So that, in fact, the real point now for the 
House to determine was, whether they 
would concur in this appointment of the 
Prince Regent, by the advice of his mi- 
nister, to an office their commissioners 
had more than once proclaimed ought to 
be abolished. But the right hon. gentle- 
man alleged, that because the report of 
these commissioners had never been 
taken up, or acted upon, therefore parlia- 
ment had, in fact, passed a silent negative 
on their resolutions. He would readily 
acknowledge, that many of the reports of 
their committees on finance and public 
offices had been suffered to slumber in ob- 
livion on their table. Ministers had been 
able to stave off, and defeat by their ma- 
neuvres, from time to time, many of 
the measures successively recommended ; 
and now, after an interval of years, they 
come forward and say, that it would be in- 
consistent in the House to take up a mea- 
sure which they had contrived to stave off, 
on the ground that it had slumbered so 
long unheeded and unacted. But there 
was this to be said on the subject of de- 
lay, that in 1783, when the commissioners 
recommended the abolition of the office, 
there were two persons had vested in- 
terests in its continuance. But now he 
came to the pinching point; and would 
say, that the House was bound in every 
point of view, to take up the matter, be- 
cause an improper appointment had been 
.made;—an appointment mmproper as it 
respected the Prince Regent,—improper 
as it respected the declared form of the 
House,—and odious as it regarded the 
feelings of the people. Because this 
cancer had existed so long, was it sufficient 
to say thatno remedy ought now to be 
applied? Colonel M‘Mahon had told 
them, that he put himself, as to this office, 
entirely at the disposal of parliament. 
This was not saying much, for how could 
he do otherwise. The Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer had said the same thing; but 
he had followed it up with a declaration 
which was virtually conveyed by his con. 
duct, that he would do every thing to pree 
vent parliament from taking the office 
away from the hon. colonel. ‘To use his 
own language, he had given the office to 
its present possessor, (meaning, doubtless, 
that he had only advised the grant 3) and 
he virtually declared that he would pro. 
tect him in the enjoyment of it. If not 
counteracted by the vote of that night, 
the right hon. gent. might perhaps advise 
the Prinee Regent to grant also a reversion 
of the office. He would again repeat, that 
it was a grant not decent towards the 
Hoase of Commons; and he trusted their 
sense of its indecency would be expressed 
that night. What effect such a decision 
might have on the right hon. gentleman 
would remain to be seen. He had re. 
mained minister when supported by very 
small majorities; nay, even when in m- 
norities he had still clung to power. Whe 
ther, should this Amendment be carried, 
he would still remain in power, what his 
future colleagues may be, what princi 
ples may prevail among them, could not 
be foreseen at present ; these were things 
which remained for the future knowledge 
of the House, and of the country.—He 
would again repeat, that it was a grant 
most obnoxious to the people. The place 
was odious in itself. It was not to the addi- 
tional expence of 2,700/. that the House 
could object: had it been thrown into 
the fund provided for the relief of the 
widows and orphans of those gallant and 
meritorious men who had lost their lives 
in the service of their country, no objec- 
tion could possibly have been made. The 
abolition of a place so obnoxious, and such 
an application of the salary attached to it, 
would have been congenial to the best feel- 
ings of the people. No one would then 
have been heard to complain with feelings 
of indignation, that a person had reaped 
from the scanty pittance destined for the 
relief of widows and orphans, a remuner® 
tien for services performed to his prince. 
Was it not possible to give some other ap- 
pointment for such services? Why, am 
office attached to that very House was now 
vacant, through the death of the gallant 
officer who lately filled it, (Mr. Colman), 
and what better or more appropriate place 
could have been found for powalsliogs 
services of colonel M‘Mahon? hy, 


then, was the minister # unadvised, as 
be the instrument of casting this odium 
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on the Prince, at the very commencement 
of his administration? The office was 
most odious to the people, and though the 
emoluments might be small, yet the peo- 
ple would pay them with reluctance; 
while, on the contrary, if the same sum 
wasadded tothe Widows’ Fund, they would 
never think of begrudging it. In all these 
views he thought the appointment most 
improper; and it was still more to be la- 
mented, as it seemed to stamp a character 
onthe commencement of the new reign. 
It was an appointment which would be re- 
membered in future times, if not tothe ob- 
loquy of the Prince Regent, at least, to the 
discredit of his advisers. It would be said, 
at least, that the Prince Regent had a mi- 
nister who advised him to do that, the in- 
auspicious remembrance of which would 
prevail for a period, longer even than that 
to which the reign of his royal father 
had extended. He felt persuaded, how- 
ever, that the House would that night ex- 
press an opinion, that the office ought not 
to be retained. 

Mr. Sheridan admitted, that if it were 
expected that the people should continue 
with passive fortitude to bear the burdens 
necessarily imposed upon them, an ex- 
ample must be set by the highest autho- 
tity, of a disposition to abolish all unne- 


cessary drains on the resources of the 
y 


country. Still, however, he must think 
that a great deal of warmth had pervaded 
the present discussion, which did not pro- 
perly belong toit. The place in question 
had certainly been condemned thirty 
years ago, as an useless sinecure, by a 
very respectable commission. ‘That con- 
demnation had been since confirmed by 
committees of the House of Commons. 
But he must agree with the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that as 
no parliamentary proceedings had fol- 
lowed the reports of those committees, 
the right hon. gentleman would not have 
been authorised to say the place ought 
not to have been given. He lamented 
that the tone of his hon. friend who 
had just spoken, seemed to have been 
changed with respect to colone! M‘Mahon. 
Although there had been many objections 
made to the grant itself, yet until the 
speech of his hon. friend, no objection had 
been adduced against the person on whom 
the grant was conferred. His hon. friend 
also accused the right hon. gentieman of 
selecting that person, with the view of 
gaining an undue influence, by humouring 
an undue prepossession on the part of his 
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Royal Highness in favour of colonel 
M‘Mahon. He knew nothing of the mo- 
tives of those who advised the Prince Re- 
gent on this subject; but he confessed, 
that he doubted whether his hon. friend 
really believed that such was their object. 
He certainly did think that the place 
ought to have been abolished; and he 
sincerely wished that colonel M‘Mahon 
had never accepted it. But the present 
proceeding appeared to him to be unjust 
and unfair. Why not bring forward a 
direct motion against the place, and not 
make a proposition which seemed to be 
as much directed againstcolonel M‘Mahon 
as the office? With respect to colonel 
M‘Mahon, no one had enjoyed a better 
opportunity of knowing that gentleman 
than himself, and he was persuaded, that 
a more sincere, a more disinterested, and 
a more independent man, was no where 
tobe found. Even in the present question, 
colonel M‘Mahon had no interest; for it 
was not to be supposed that if the decision 
of parliament compelled him to relinquish 
the office conferred upon him, his royal 
master would fail to remunerate his faith- 
ful services in some other way. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, dis- 
claimed passing the slightest imputation 
on colonel M‘Mahon. On the contrary, 
he had pointed out a lucrative and ho- 
nourable office which in his opinion might 
have been with propriety conferred on 
that gentleman. Hisright hon. friend had 
mistaken his cbservations on influence, 
What he had said was, that the votes of 
that House would be more influenced by 
the consideration that colonel M‘Mahon 
was the person filling the obnoxious si- 
tuation, than they would have been, had 
any other individual been so circum- 
stanced. 

Lord Cochrane said, that in the view he 
took of the question he would fail in the 
duty he owed to the public and to himself, 
did he not assign reasons for the line of 
conduct he should pursue, and for with- 
holding his support fromthe amendment, 
which, giving every credit to the ho- 
nourable mover for his intentions, seemed 
inadequate to relieve the public in any 
sensible degree, though it might de- 
ceive them by inducing a belief that thier 
interests were regularly watched, not- 
withstanding that this House had suffered 
the reports of various committees on the 
subject of measures to lie dormant on the 
table, some of them for a period of 30 
years. It appeared to him that the blame 
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which bad been so lavishly bestowed on 
the Regent and his advisers was due to 
the House, whose duty it was to revise and 
consider of the propriety of enforcing 
the opinions expressed by its committees. 
It was not for his Royal Highness or 
his ministers to judge of the fitness of en- 
forcing their decisions, and he was the 
more confirmed in this belief by a Bill he 
held in his hand, prohibiting the renewal 
of three, and three only out of the long 
list, which their committees had declared 
to be useless and burdensome to the coun- 
try. It was the bounden duty of the 
House then to have pronounced upon the 
whole class, and not partially; they 
ought to have enumerated the sinecures 
to be abolished, and so put it out of the 
power of any ministers whatsoever to do 
that which had been left to their discre- 
tion. For these reasons he could not con- 
sent to throw the odium on the shoulders 
of the Regent and his ministers, by 
singling out a comparatively insignificant 
place from a long list of enormous sine- 
cures, upon which the House had not so 
much as expressed an opinion, notwith- 
standing the numerous reports of its com- 
mittees. He should therefore quit the 
House without voting, in the hope that the 
question would be brought forward in an 
unobjectionable form. 


The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, 


For Mr. Bankes’s Resolution......115 
For the Original Resolution ......112 
Majority for the Abolition of 
Colonel M‘Mahon’s Sinecure-— 3 


List of the Majority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 
Adams, C. 
Babington, T, 
Baker, John 
Baker, P. W. 
Bankes, W. J. 
Baring, Sir T. 
Bastard, J. P. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Bennet, R. HH. A. 
Bernard, 8. 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Blackburn, J. 
Bouverie, hon. B. 
Bowyer, sir G. 
Brougham, H. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Buller, Jas. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Burrell, sir C. 
Bask, W. 


Byng, G. 
Calvert, N. 
Colborne, N. W. R. 
Combe, H.C. 
Curwen, J.C. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
De Ponthien, J. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dugdale, D. 8. 
Duncannon, vise. 
Dundas, hon. R. L. 
Eden, hon. G. 
Elliot, rt. hon. W. 
Fane, John 
Ferguson, R. C. 
Fitzroy, lord W. 
Folkes, sir M. B. 
Foikestone, vise. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
Giles, D. 
Gordon, W. 
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‘Gower, earl 


Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Greenhill, R. 
Grenville, lord G. 
Guise, sir W. 
Halsey, J. 
Hamilton, lord A, 
Herbert, hon. W. 
Hibbert, G. 
Horner, F. 
Howard, hon. W. 
Hutchinson, hon.C.H. 
Ingilby, sir W. 
Johnstone, G. 
Keck, G. A. L. 
Kemp, T. 

Lamb, hon, W. 
Lefevre, C. S. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lester, B. 
Lockhart, J. J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Madocks, W. A. 
Markham, J. 
Martin, H. 
Miller, sir T. 
Mills, C. 

Mills, W. 

Neville, hon. R. 
North, D. 

O Hara, C. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossuistone, lord 
Piggott, sir A. 
Pochin, C. 
Ponsoaby, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Porcher, J. D. 
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Power, R. 
Price, R. 
Prittie, hon. F. A, 
Ridley, sir M. W, 
obarts, A. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Sharp, R. 
Sinclair, G. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, S. 
Smith, G. 
Smith, J. 
Scudamore, R, P. 
Shiffner, —— 
Smith, W. 
Speirs, A. 
Stanley, lord 
Tarlton, B. 
Temple, earl 
Thornton, H. 
Tighe, W. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G, 
Tracy, C. H. 
Tremayne, J. H, 
Vernon, G. G. V, 
Ward, hon. J. W. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Whitbread, S, 
Wilberforce, W. 
Williams, O. 
Wynn, C. W. W. 
Wilkins, W. 
Wrottesley, H. 
TELLERS, 
Bankes, H. 
Suoner, G. H. 


List of the Minority. 


Ashburnham, hon. G. 
Arbuthnot, rt. hon. C. 
Bagwell, rt. hon, W. 
Beresford, J. P. 
Bathurst, rt. hon. C. 
Bernard, vise. 
Bernard, T. 
Bickerton, sir R. 
Bisshopp, C. 
Bradshaw, hon. A. C. 
Brodrick, hon. W. 
Brogden, J. 

Brooke, lord 

Browne, J. H. 
Burghersh, lord 
Carew, rt. hon. R. 
Castlereagh, vise. 
Chate, W. 

Clark, sir G. 
Cochrane, G. 

Cooper, ES. 

Corry, T.C.S. 
Courtenay, T. P. 
Crickitt, R. 

Croker, J. W. 
Collins, H. P. 
Desart, lord 


Disbrowe, col. E. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, rt. hon. W. 
Duckett, col. 
Dufferin, lord 
Egerton, J. 

Eliot, hon. W. 
Ellison, R. 
Evelyn, L. 
Fane, gen. 
Fitzgeraid, W. 
Farquharson, T. 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Foulkes, E. 
Goulbourn, H. 
Graham, sir J. 
Greenough, G. B. 
Hall, B. 
Hamilton, Hans 
Hainilton, sir C. 
Harbord, hon. E. 
Headley, lord 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hill, sir G. 
Holdsworth, A. H. 
Holford, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
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Houston, A. 

Hume, sir A. 
Kenrick, W. 
Lethbridge, T. B. 
leycester, H. 
Loftus, gen. 

Long, rt. hon. C. 
Lovaine, lord 
Lowther, visc. 
Lushington, S. R. 
Lygon, hon. W. 
Maitland, E. F. 
Montague, M. 
Montgomery, sir J. 
Moore, lord H. 
Moorsom, A. 
Morris, E. 

Myers, T. 

Nepean, sir E. 
Neville, R. 

Nicholl, sir J. 
Paget, hon. B. 
Palmerston, lord 
Perceval, rt. hon. S, 
Percy, earl 

Phipps, hon, E. 
Peel, sir T’, 

Peel, R. 
Prendergast, M. 
Plomer, sir T. 
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Pole, rt. hon. W. 
Porter, general 
Rainier, J.S. 
Ramsbottom, J. 
Robinson, hon. F. 
Rose, rt. hon. G. 
Ryder, rt. hon. R. 
Seymour, lord R. 
Sloane, -‘W. 
Sheridan, rt. hon. R.B. 
Singleton, M. 
Smith, Joshua 
Somerset, lord C. 
Sutton, rt. hon. C. 
Swann, H. 
Thornton, S. 
Thornton, R. 
Thynne, lord J. 
Tyrwhitt, T. 
Wallace, rt. hon. T. 
Walpole, lord 
Ward, R. 
Wellesley, R. 
Wemyss, general 
Wharton, R. 
Wilson, G. 
Yarmouth, lord 
Yorke, rt. hon. C. 
Yorke, sir J. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, February 25. 


PROCEEDINGS RELATING To THE ExPUL- 
sion oF Mr. Bensamin Watsu.}] Mr. 
Bankes rose, pursuant to notice, to move 
for certain Papers relating to a Member of 
that House, which were necessary for him 
to ground the case on, which it was his in- 
tention to bring forward, and that com- 
plaint which be meant to prefer. In the 
first place he would move for “ A Copy 
of the Record of the Conviction of Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh, at the Old Bailey, for 
Felony.” He would then move an hum- 
ble Address to the Prince Regent, praying 
that he would be graciously pleased to 
cause “ A Copy of the Pardon which had 
been granted to Mr. Walsh, together with 
a copy of the Judges’ Letter, in conse- 
quence of which the pardon was granted, 
to be laid before that House.’? Here he 
thought it became him to say, that the 
Pardon granted could not have been 
granted to Mr. Walsh, but as it might 
have been granted to any other individual. 
Whether Mr. Walsh had been the highest 
or the lowest person in the state, whether 
he had been a member of that House, or 
one of the meanest individuals out of doors, 
he could only have been exempted from 
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punishment by a free pardon. The next 
paper he should call for was, the Letter 
from Mr. Walsh to his brother, dated Dec. 
5, 1811, and produced at the Old Bailey 
on his trial, in which he confessed the of- 
fence with which he had been charged. 
He should also move, « That Mr. Jenkyns’ 
tbe solicitor for the trial, be required to at- 
tend the House with the Letter which he 
had just mentioned.”” In addition to mo- 
tions for those papers, the only proposition 
which he should at present submit to the 
House was, “That Mr. Walsh do attend 
this House in his place on Thursday next.” 
The several Motions were agreed to. 
The Papers ordered to be. produced are as 
follow : 


PAPERS 
RELATING TO Mr. Bensamin WaALShH. 


London, January Session 1812. 
Tae Kine against Benjamin Wats. 


Copy of Record of the Conviction of 
Benjamin Walsh, for Felony. 


London. Be it remembered, That at the 
general quarter session of the peace of 
our lord the king, holden for the city of 
London, at the Guildhall within the said 
city, on Tuesday the 14th day of Jauuary 
in the 52nd year of the reign of our sove- 
reign lord George the 3rd, &c.; before 
Claudius Stephen Hunter, esq. mayor of 
the city of London, sir Watkin Lewes, kt. 
Harvey Christian Combe, esq. sir James 
Shaw, bart. Thomas Smith, esq. aldermen 
of the said city, John Silvester, esq. re- 
corder of the said city, Samuel Goodbe- 
here, esq. one other of the aldermen of 
the said city, and others their fellows, 
justices of our said lord the king assigned 
to keep the peace of our said lord the 
king within the said city; and also to 
hear and determine divers felonies tres- 
passes and other misdeeds committed 
within the said city; by the oath of Ben- 
jamin Wood, Frederick de Lisle, James 
Lawson, Edward Dampier, Isaac Vale, 
William Titford, Richard Good, Samuel 
King, John Barlow, Walter Rochfort, John 
Capron, James Burrows, John Simpson, 
John Berger, John Wilson, Christopher 
Atkow, Francis Wyman, James Hunter, 
Samuel Tidswell, William Buttery, George 
Morewood, Alexander Morison and Rich- 
ard Lewis, good and lawful men of ihe 
said city now here sworn and charged to 
enquire for our said lord the king for the 
body of the same city, it is presented in 
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manner and form following ; that is to 
say ; London (to wit) the Jurors for our 
lord the king upon their oath present, 
That Benjamin Walsh late of London 
stockbroker, on the 5th day of December 
in the 52nd year of the reign of our so- 
vereign lord George, &c. at the parish of 
St. Dunstan in the West in the ward of 
Farringdon without, in London aforesaid, 
with force and arms feloniously did steal 
take and carry away 22 bank notes each 
of the said bank notes being made for the 
payment of the sum of 1,000/. and being 
of the value of 1,000/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and one other bank note 
made for the payment of the sum of 
200/. and being of the value of 2001. of 
like lawful money there then found (the 
said several bank notes and each of them 
then and there, to wit, at the time of 
committing the felony aforesaid, being 
the property of sir Thomas Plumer, knt. 
and the money payable and secured by 
the said bank notes respectively then and 
there being due and unsatisfied to the said 
sir Thomas Plumer the proprietor thereof) 
against the form of the statute in such 
case made and provided, and against the 
peace of our said lord the king his crown 
and dignity: and the jurors aforesaid, 
upon their oath aforesaid, do further pre- 
sent, That the said Benjamin Walsh after- 
wards, to wit, on the 5th day of December 
in the 52nd year of the reign aforesaid, 
with force and arms at London aforesaid, 
in the parish and ward aforesaid, feloni- 
ously did stea] take and carry away a 
certain bill of exchange made for the pay- 
ment of the sum of 22,200/. of lawful 
money of Great Britain, and being of the 
value of 22,2001. of like lawful money 
there then found (the said bill of ex- 
change then and there, to wit, at the time 
of committing the felony last aforesaid, 
being the property of the said sir T. 
Plumer, and the said sum of money for 
the payment whereof the said bill of ex- 
change was made then and there being 
due thereon to the said sir T. Plumer the 
proprietor thereof) against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of our said lord the 
king his crown and dignity: and the 
jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid 
do further present, That the said Benja- 
min Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 5th 
day of December in the 52nd year of the 
reign aforesaid, with force and arms at 
London aforesaid, in the parish and ward 
aforesaid, feloniously did steal take and 
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carry away a certain other bill of ex. 
change made for the payment of the sun 
of 22,2001. of lawful money of Great 
Britain, and being of the value of 22,209), 
of like Jawful money there then found (the 
said last-mentioned bill of exchange then 
and there, to wit, at the time of com. 
mitting the felony last aforesaid, being 
the property of the said sir 'T. Plumer, 
and the ssid sum of money for the pay. 
ment whereof the said last-mentioned bill 
of exchange was made then and there 
being due thereon) against the form of the 
statute in such case made and _ provided, 
and against the peace of our said lord the 
king his crown and dignity: and the 
jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid 
do further present, That the said Benjamin 
Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 5th da 

of December in the 52nd year of the 
reign aforesaid, with force and arms at 
London aforesaid, in the parish and ward 
aforesaid, feloniously did steal take and 
carry away a certain Warrant made for 
the payment of money, to wit, of the 
sum of 22,2001. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and being of the value of 
22,2001. of like lawful money there then 
found (the said warrant then and there, 
to wit, at the time of committing the 
felony last aforesaid, being the property 
of the said sir T. Plumer, and _ the said 
sum of money for the payment whereof 
the said warrant was made then and there 
being due thereon to the said sir Thomas 
Plumer the proprietor thereof) against the 
ferm of the statute in such case made and 
provided, and against the peace of our 
said lord the king his crown and dignity: 
and the jurors aforesaid upon their oath 
aforesaid do further present, That the said 
Benjamin Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 
5th day of December in the 52nd year of 
the reign aforesaid, with force and arms 
at London aforesaid, in the parish and 
ward aforesaid, feloniously did steal take 
and carry away a certain other Warrant 
made for the payment of money, to wit, 
of the sum of 22,2001. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, and being of the value of 
22,200I, of like lawful money there then 
found (the said last mentioned warrant 
then and there, to wit, at the time of com- 
mitting the felony last aforesaid being the 
property of the said sir T. Plumer, and 
the said sum of money for the payment 
whereof the said last mentioned warrant 
was made then and there being due 
thereon) against the form of the statute m 
such case made and provided, and against 
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937 J 
the peace of our said lord the king his 
crown and dignity : and the jurors afore- 
sid upon their oath aforesaid do further 
present, That the said Benjamin Walsh 
afterwards, to wit, on the 5th day of De- 
cember in the 52nd year of the reign 
aforesaid, with force and arms at London 
aforesaid, in the parish and ward afore- 
sid, feloniously did steal take and carry 
away a certain other Warrant made for 
the payment of money, to wit, of the sum 
of 22,2001. of lawful money of Great Bri- 
tain, and being of the value of 22,2001. of 
like lawful money there then found (the 
said last mentioned warrant then and 
there, to wit, at the time of committing 
the felony last aforesaid being the pro- 
perty of the said sir T. Plumer, and the 
said sum of money secured by the said last 
mentioned warrant then and there being 
unsatisfied to the said sir T. Plumer the 
proprietor thereof) against the form of the 
statute in such case made and provided, 
and against the peace of our said lord the | 
king his crown and dignity: and the 
jurors aforesaid upon their oath aforesaid 
do further présent, That the said Benja- 
min Walsh afterwards, to wit, on the 5th 
day of December in the 52nd year of 
the reign aforesaid, with force and arms 
at London aforesaid in the parish and 
ward aforesaid, feloniously did steal take 
and carry away a certain other War- 
rant made for the payment of money, to 
wit, of the sum of 22,2001. of lawful mo- 
ney of Great Britain, and being of the 
value of 22,2001. of like lawfu! money, 
there then found (the said last-mentioned 
warrant then and there, to wit, at the time 
of committing the felony last aforesaid, 
being the property of the said sir T. 
Plumer, and the said sum of money se- 
cured by the said last-mentioned warrant 
then and there being unsatisfied) against 
the form of the statute in such case made 
and provided, and against the peace of our 
said lord the king his crown and dignity : 
Wherefore the sheriffs of the said city of 
London are commanded that they do not 
omit by reason of any liberty within the 
said city, but that they take the said Ben- 


which said indictment the said justices 
abovenamed, afterwards, to wit, at the ge- 
neral session of the delivery of the gaol of 
our lord the king, of Newgate holden for 
the city of London at Justice-hall in the 
Old Bailey, within the parish of Saint Se- 
pulchre, in the ward of Farringdon without, 
in London aforesaid, on Wednesday the 
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15th day of January, in the 52nd year of 
the reign of our sovereign lord George the 
third, &c. before Claudius Stephen Hunter, 
esq. mayor of the city of London; sir 
Archibald Macdonald, knight, chief baron 
of our said lord the king of his court of 
Exchequer ; sir Simon Le Blanc, knight, 
one of the justices of our said lord the 
king, assigned to hold pleas before the 
king himself; sir Alan Chambre, knight, 
one of the justices of our said lord the 
king of his court of Common Pleas; sir 
Watkin Lewes, knight, Harvey Christian 
Combe, esq., sir James Shaw, bart., sir 
Wm. Leighton, knight, aldermen of the 
said city ; John Silvester, esq. recorder 
of the said city; Wm. Domville, esq., 
Matthew Wood, esq., Samuel Goodbehere, 
esq., other of the aldermen of the said 
city; Newman Knowlys, esq. and others 
their fellows justices of our said lord the 
king assigned to deliver the said gaol of 
Newgate of the prisoners therein, being 
by their proper hands, do deliver here in 
court of record in form of law to be deter- 
mined; And therenpon at the same gene- 
ral session ofthe delivery of the gaol of our 
lord the king, of Newgate aforesaid, holden 
for the said city of London at Justice-hall 
aforesaid, on the said Wednesday the 15th 
day of January in the 52nd year aforesaid, 
before the justices of our said lord the king 
last above named, and others their fellows 
justices aforesaid, cometh the said Benja- 
min Walsh under the custody of Samuel 
Birch esq. and William Heygate esq. 
sherifis of the said city of London, into 
whose custody in the gaol of Newgate 
aforesaid, for the cause aforesaid, he had 
been before committed, and being brought 
to the bar here in his proper person is 
committed to the said sheriffs; and forth- 
with concerning the premises in the said 
indictment above specified and charged 
on him, being asked in what manner he 
will be acquitted thereof, the said Benja- 
min Walsh says, he is not guilty thereof ; 
and concerning this for good and ill he 
puts himself upon the country; and Tho- 
mas Shelton gent. clerk of the session of 
gaol delivery of Newgate aforesaid, who 

rosecutes for our said lord the king in 
this behalf doth the like; therefore let the 
jury thereupon here immediately come 
before the said justices of our said lord the 
king last above named and others their 
fellows justices aforesaid, and who have 
no affinity to the said Benjamin Walsh, to 
recognize upon their oath, whether the 
said B, Walsh be guilty of the felonies 
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aforesaid, in the said indictment above 
specified and charged on him, or not: 
And the jurors of the said jury by the 
said sheriffs to this matter impannelled 
and returned (to wit) William Grove, 
William Self, Robert Snell, John Clulow, 
James Masters, William Poyner, Thomas 
Owen, Henry Mackrell, John Francklin, 
William Brown, Nathaniel Ainger, and 
William Duncalf, being called come ; and 
who being chosen tried and sworn to speak 
the truth of and concerning the premises 
aforesaid, say upon their oath, That the 
said B. Walsh is guilty of the felonies in 
the said indictment above specified, in 
manner and form as in and by the said 
indictment they are supposed against 
him, and that the said B. Walsh at 
the time of committing the said felonies 
or at any time since, had no goods or 
chattels, lands or tenements to the know- 
ledge of the said jurors: And because the 
court is not yet.advised of giving judg- 
ment of and upon the premises aforesaid, 
Therefore day is given as well to the said 
Thomas Shelton who prosecutes for our 
said lord the king in this behalf as afore- 
said, as unto the said B. Walsh under the 
custody of the said sheriffs in the mean- 
time safely to be kept until the next 


general session of gaol delivery of our said 
lord the king, to be holden for the said 
city of London, to hear judgment thereof, 


Tuomas SHELTON, 
« Clerk of the said Session 
“of Gaol Delivery.” 


&e. 


15 February 1812. 
The Lord Chief Baron to Mr. Secretary 
Ryder. 


(Benjamin Walsh.) 


* Sir; I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that Benjamin 
Walsh was indicted before me at the last 
sessions holden at the Old Bailey, for 
stealing from sir Thomas Plumer a certain 
order for the payment of 22,2001. and also 
stealing bank-notes to that amount.—The 
facts of his having formed the design of 
converting this money to his use, and of 
actually so converting much the greater 
part of it, were proved without contradic- 
tion.—But doubts iaving occurred to Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc and myself, (Mr. Justice 
Chambre being absent from indisposition) 
the case was reserved for the judges to 
consider whether the facts proved amount- 
ed to the crime of larceny.—The argu- 
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ment of counsel concluded last night: 
and the case was considered by ten judges 
present (two being confined by illness) 
who were of opinion that the facts proved 
did not, in estimation of law, amount to 
felony.—The prisoner having been eop. 
victed of that offence, I am humbly tore. 
commend him as a proper object of his 
Majesty’s pardon. Iam, &c. 
«© An. Macponatp,” 


Benjamin Walsh.—Free Pardon, 


In the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty. 
 GeorceE P. R. 

«“ Whereas Benjamin Walsh was, ata 
session holden at the Old Bailey in Ja. 
nuary last, tried and convicted of felony, 
but judgment was respited; We in consi- 
deration of some circumstances humbly re. 
presented unto us touching the said con- 
viction, are graciously pleased to extend 
our grace and mercy unto him, and to grant 
him our free Pardon for his said crime; 
our will and pleasure therefore is, that 
you cause him the said Benjamin Walsh 
to be forthwith discharged eut of custody: 
and for so doing this shall be your war. 
rant.—-Given at our court at Carlton house 
the 20th day of February, 1812, in the 
52d year of our reign.—By the command 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma. 
jesty. R. Rypen.” 
“To our trusty and well-beloved 

our justices of gaol delivery for 
the city of London and-county 
of Middlesex, the sheriffs of 
the said city and county, and all 
others whom it may concern.” 


Letter of Bensamin Watsu to Josepa 
Watsu; dated 5th Dec. 18115; which 
was produced in Evidence, upon the 
Trial of the said Bensamin WALsu, at 
the Old Bailey. 


« My dear Joe ; 

“How to acquaint you with the step! 
have taken, or in what terms you will 
think of your poor brother’s conduct, | 
am bewildered in conjecturing ; but I 
know your affection for me, will induce 
you to judge charitably of me; and! 
trust that I shall yet be remembered by 
you, if not with esteem at least with pity. 

« This last blow, of which I can now 
scarcely entertain a doubt, deprived me of 
all hope of extricating myself from the 
difficulties in which I was involved ; and 


upon looking into them, I found them much 
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greater than I had imagined.—My com- 
mission business, which I expected would 
increase, has become a hopeless resource, 
as it would furnish but a very small por- 
tion of my expenditure; and every at- 
tempt that I have made, to assist by other 
means, has ended in- failure and loss.—I 
did look forward with hope to the connec- 
tion 1 proposed to you; and if this late 
unfortunate event had not occurred, I 
think it possible I might have struggled 
through, as I have no doubt it would have 
answered our utmost wishes ; and I trust 
that you will persevere in it with the 
fullest success. But I saw that it was im- 
possible for me to provide the means, and 
there was no chance of saving myself from 
ruin, and my dear wife and children from 
poverty, and my brothers and sisters from 
loss by me, which they could ill afford, 
but to pursue a step, which though it will 
bring disgrace on my name, yet will afford 
me the means of preventing these-dread- 
fulcalamities. You, who know my princi- 
ples, may well conceive that to resolve on 
adirect dishonest act, must have given me 
much pain; but when I pictured to my- 
self my sweet children in want, I resolved 
to take the means for their support from 
one, to whom the loss would be but ima- 
ginary, as his fortune and accumulations 
far exceeded his expenditure; and his 
mercenary disposition would have induced 
no one to regret his loss. —I have not had 
the opportunity I looked for with this per- 
son (Mr. O.)—but it has been afforded 
me by another, who though in a great re- 
spect free from the latter imputation, yet 
has every advantage of the former.—He 
has ever been a kind friend to me, and I 
fear the act will add ingratitude to the 
crime; but I had no other chance, and 
the die is now cast.—Oh! my God, par- 
don my heinous offence.—Sir ‘Thomas 
Plumer employed me to sell a large sum 
of stock to pay for an estate, and I have 
withheld a part of the proceeds. I might 
have taken all; but I thought it crime 
enough for my future life to answer for, to 
take what I conceived would be sufficient 
to maintain my family in competence, 
and pay those debts which hung the 
heaviest on my mind.—lI have already re- 
mitted it abroad ; and though my person 
is safe from arrest, yet I have resolved to 
follow it, as I can never live in this coun- 
try without shame and dishonour. It has 
been a heart-breaking struggle to leave 
you all; and I know I shall cause you 
great affliction, where I would bestow no- 
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thing but happiness.—W bat will my poor 
Mary say, if she hears it in her present 
state ?—She thinks me gone to Ireland ; 
and there is a hope that it may be con- 
cealed from her till after her confinement, 
which she expects in about a week, if it 
should not get into the newspapers; though 
it may be possible that sir T. P. may not 
make it public at all—at all events it can- 
not be known till the beginning of next 
week.—I must impose the afflicting duty 
of communicating it to her upon you and 
dear Jane, as circumstances may arise or 
as you shall judge best.—I enclose three 
letters, which you can use as you think 
fit, according to their dates, and send them 
to Hackney by the stage in a parcel with 
the newspaper from the office—they wil! 
Iihink carry Mary over the first part of 
her confinement.—It breaks my heart to 
be from her at such a time; but I shall 
pray night and day for her safety.—I can- 
not yet write to her on this fatal subject. 
—Pray palliate my conduct as much as 
you can, and assure her that my affection 
for her and the dear children will never 
forsake me.—I cannot hope to see them 
again for along, long time, and I shall be 
an unhappy outcast upon the earth; but 
I will not fail to think of them with the 
sincerest affection, and will remit sufficient 
for their support.—You will find I have 
left with you what will last for some time, 
and when our thoughts are more at ease, 
we shall be able to form some settled 
plan.—-The house, and great part of the 
furniture, belong to my father’s estate ; 
and I think it will be better that you 
should take possession of it as executor; 
the lease is at Daun and Crosland’s.— 
Mary, I hope, will still reside in it—You 
can in confidence consult Tilson ; or per- 
haps it will better Mr. Potts or Mr. Milne. 
—The bills for repairs and furniture you 
had better pay, and have them made out 
in your name.—I have paid in part, Ru- 
mens 60/,—Shepherd 30—and Simmons 
201.—In my drawer you will find the in- 
ventory of furniture sold to my father, 
which is to be deducted from his claim on 
W. and N.’s estate. You had better re- 
move whatever plate is not mentioned in 
it, as perhaps execution may possibly be 
taken out; though it cannot happen with- 
out process, which will take some time— 
however, this you will consult on. 

« And now, my dear brother and 
sister, may God ever protect and bless 
you; you will never be absent from 
my thoughts or my prayers.—-I have 
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aforesaid, in the said indictment above 
specified and charged on him, or not: 
And the jurors of the said jury by the 
said sheriffs to this matter impannelled 
and returned (to wit) William Grove, 
William Self, Robert Snell, John Clulow, 
James Masters, William Poyner, Thomas 
Owen, Henry Mackrell, John Francklin, 
William Brown, Nathaniel Ainger, and 
William Duncalf, being called come ; and 
who being chosen tried and sworn to speak 
the truth of and concerning the premises 
aforesaid, say upon their oath, That the 
said B. Walsh is guilty of the felonies in 
the said indictment above specified, in 
manner and form as in and by the said 
indictment they are supposed against 
him, and that the said B. Walsh at 
the time of committing the said felonies 
or at any time since, had no goods or 
chattels, lands or tenements to the know- 
ledge of the said jurors: And because the 
court is not yet advised of giving judg- 
ment of and upon the premises aforesaid, 
Therefore day is given as well to the said 
Thomas Shelton who prosecutes for our 
said lord the king in this behalf as afore- 
said, as unto the said B. Walsh under the 
custody of the said sheriffs in the mean- 
time safely to be kept until the next 
general session of gaol delivery of our said 
lord the king, to be holden for the said 
city of London, to hear judgment thereof, 
&e. Tuomas SHELTON, 

« Clerk of the.said Session 

“of Gaol Delivery.” 


15 February 1812. 
The Lord Chief Baron to Mr. Secretary 
Ryder. 


(Benjamin Walsh.) 


* Sir; I have the honour to acquaint 
you, for the information of his royal high- 
ness the Prince Regent, that Benjamin 
Walsh was indicted before me at the last 
sessions holden at the Old Bailey, for 
stealing from sir Thomas Plumer a certain 
order for the payment of 22,200I. and also 
stealing bank-notes to that amount.—The 
facts of his having formed the design of 
converting this money to his use, and of 
actually so converting much the greater 
part of it, were proved without contradic- 
tion.—But doubts inaving occurred to Mr. 
Justice Le Blanc and myself, (Mr. Justice 
Chambre being absent from indisposition) 
the case was reserved for the judges to 
consider whether the facts proved amount- 
ed to the crime of larceny.—The argu- 
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ment of counsel concluded last night ; 
and the case was considered by ten judges 
present (two being contined by illness) 
who were of opinion that the facts proved 
did not, in estimation of law, amount to 
felony.—The prisoner having been econ. 
victed of that offence, I am humbly to re. 
commend him as a proper object of his 
Majesty’s pardon. Iam, &c. 
«* An. MAcponaLp.” 


Benjamin Walsh. —Free Pardon, 


In the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty. 
* GeorcE P. R. 

«Whereas Benjamin Walsh was, ata 
session holden at the Old Bailey in Ja- 
nuary last, tried and convicted of felony, 
but judgment was respited ; We in consi- 
deration of some circumstances humbly re- 
presented unto us touching the said con- 
viction, are graciously pleased to extend 
our grace and mercy unto him, and to grant 
him our free Pardon for his said crime: 
our will and pleasure therefore is, that 
you cause him the said Benjamin Walsh 
to be forthwith discharged out of custody : 
and for so doing this shall be your war- 
rant.——-Given at our court at Carlton house 
the 20th day of February, 1812, in the 
52d year of our reign.—By the command 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty. R. Ryper.” 
«To our trusty and well-beloved 

our justices of gaol delivery for 
the city of London and county 
of Middlesex, the sheriffs of 
the said city and county, and all 
others whom it may concern.” 


Letter of Bensamin Watsu to Joserx 
Watsu ; dated 5th Dec. 18115 which 
was produced in Evidence, upon the 
Trial of the said Bensamin WALSH, at 
the Old Bailey. 


« My dear Joe ; 

“ How to acquaint you with the step I 
have taken, or in what terms you will 
think of your poor brother’s conduct, | 
am bewildered in conjecturing ; but I 
know your affection for me, will induce 
you to judge charitably of me; and I 
trust that I shall yet be remembered by 
you, if not with esteem at least with pity. 

“ This last blow, of which I can now 
scarcely entertain a doubt, deprived me of 
all hope of extricating myself from the 
difficulties in which I was involved; and 


upon looking into them, I found them much 
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O41] 
greater than I had imagined.—My com- 
mission business, which I expected would 
increase, has become a hopeless resource, 
as it would furnish but a very small por- 
tion of my expenditure; and every at- 
tempt that I have made, to assist by other 
means, has ended in- failure and loss.—1 
did look forward with hope to the connec- 
tion 1 proposed to you; and if this late 
unfortunate event had not occurred, I 
think it possible I might have struggled 
through, as I have no doubt it would have 
answered our utmost wishes ; and I trust 
that you will persevere in it with the 
fullest success. But I saw that it was im- 
possible for me to provide the means, and 
there was no chance of saving myself from 
ruin, and my dear wife and children from 
poverty, and my brothers and sisters from 
loss by me, which they could ill afford, 
but to pursue a step, which though it will 
bring disgrace on my name, yet will afford 
me the means of preventing these dread- 
fulcalamities. You, who know my princi- 
ples, may well conceive that to resolve on 
a direct dishonest act, must have given me 
much pain; but when I pictured to my- 
self my sweet children in want, I resolved 
to take the means for their support from 
one, to whom the loss would be but ima- 
ginary, as his fortune and accumulations 
far exceeded his expenditure; and his 
mercenary disposition would have induced 
no one to regret his loss.—I have not had 
the opportunity I looked for with this per- 
son (Mr. O.)—but it has been afforded 
me by another, who though in a great re- 
spect free from the latter imputation, yet 
has every advantage of the former.—He 
has ever been a kind friend to me, and I 
fear the act will add ingratitude to the 
crime; but I had no other chance, and 
the die is now cast.—Oh! my God, par- 
don my heinous offence.—Sir Thomas 
Plumer employed me to sell a large sum 
of stock to pay for an estate, and I have 
withheld a part of the proceeds. I might 
have taken all; but I thought it crime 
enough for my future life to answer for, to 
take whet I conceived would be sufficient 
to maintain my family in competence, 
and pay those debts which hung the 
heaviest on my mind.—I have already re- 
mitted it abroad ; and though my person 
is safe from arrest, yet I have resolved to 
follow it, as I can never live in this coun- 
try without shame and dishonour. It has 
been a heart-breaking struggle to leave 
you all; and I know I shall cause you 
great affliction, where I would bestow no- 
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thing but happiness.—W bat wil! my poor 
Mary say, if she hears it in her present 
state ?—She thinks me gone to Ireland ; 
and there is a hope that it may be con- 
cealed from her till after her confinement, 
which she expects in about a week, if it 
should not get into the newspapers; though 
it may be possible that sir T. P. may not 
make it public at all—at all events it can- 
not be known till the beginning of next 
week,—I must impose the afflicting duty 
of communicating it to her upon you and 
dear Jane, as circumstances may arise or 
as you shall judge best.—I enclose three 
letters, which you can use as you think 
fit, according to their dates, and send them 
to Hackney by the stage in a parcel with 
the newspaper from the office—they will 
Tihink carry Mary over the first part of 
her confinement.—It breaks my heart to 
be from her at such a time; but I shall 
pray night and day for her safety.—I can- 
not yet write to her on this fatal subject. 
—Pray palliate my conduct as much as 
you can, and assure her that my affection 
for her and the dear children will never 
forsake me.—I cannot hope to see them 
again for a long, long time, and | shall be 
an unhappy outcast upon the earth; but 
I will not fail to think of them with the 
sincerest affection, and will remit sufficient 
for their support.—You will find I haye 
left with you what will last for some time, 
and when our thoughts are more at ease, 
we shall be able to form some settled 
plan.—-The house, and great part of the 
furniture, belong to my father’s estate ; 
and I think it will be better that you 
should take possession of it as executor; 
the lease is at Daun and Crosland’s.— 
Mary, I hope, will still reside in it—You 
can in confidence consult Tilson ; or per- 
haps it will better Mr. Potts or Mr. Milne, 
—The bills for repairs and furniture you 
had better pay, and have them made out 
in your name.—TI have paid in part, Ru- 
mens 60/,—Shepherd 30—and Simmons 
201.—In my drawer you will find the in- 
ventory of furniture sold to my father, 
which is to be deducted from his claim on 
W. and N.’s estate. You had better re- 
move whatever plate is not mentioned in 
it, as perhaps execution may possibly be 
taken out; though it cannot happen with- 
out process, which will take some time— 
however, this you will consult on. 

« And now, my dear brother and 
sister, may God ever protect and bless 
you; you will never be absent from 
my thoughts or my prayers.—I have 
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ever experienced from you the kindest, 
most disinterested and affectionate atten- 
tion—would to God that we might yet 
see each other—the most distant hope 
would be some consolation—but I dare 
_ not indulge it:—my dear sisters, too, 
what will they say or think of me?—I 
must beg you, I cannot write to them 
—pray say every thing you can for me. 
—I must beg you too, when necessary, 
to apprize the Clarke’s of this event.— 
Our two families are almost the only 
real friends I believe remain to me— 
but what a task do I impose on you.— 
Only say that you forgive me, and that 
I have not wholly lost your affectionate 
regard, and it will afford some comfort to 
your afflicted, yet affectionate brother, 

«* Angel Court, Dec. 5, 1811. B. W.” 


«I will write to you as soon as I can 
fix where you can direct to me.—The 
post from Dublin is three or four days; 


you can make it more, if necessary, with 
the excuse of contrary winds.” 


Bankers’ EmBgzzceMeNT Bitt.] Mr. 
Drummond rose to move for leave to bring 
ina Bill for more effectually preventing 
the Embezzlement of Securities for 
money, and other effects, left or deposited 
for safe custody, or other special purpose, 
in the hands of bankers, merchants, agents, 
brokers, attornies, or others. Without re- 
ferring to a late case which had made 
much noise in the country, it was well 
known, that a. number of instances had 
occurred within these few years, of viola. 
tions of trust, for which there was no 
existing punishment; and it became 
therefore necessary for the legislature to 
interfere, that the subject might have that 
security for his property to which he was 
entitled. The Bill now proposed to be 
brought in could hardly be said to be an 
addition to the criminal code of the coun- 
try ; it was more properly an extension of 
an act already in existence, by which it 
was made felony for servants or clerks to 
embezzle or misapply the property of 
their masters entrusted to them. 

Mr. J. Swith said he felt particular 
pleasure in rising to second the motion 
of his: hon. friend. There were many 
recent instances, and particularly one 
glaring instance, (that of Mr. Walsh) 
which proved the necessity of the intro- 
duction of this Bill. As the Bank of 
England made it a point not to keep any 
account for certain securities, it was ne- 
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cessary for individuals to lodge Exche. 
quer Bills, India Bonds, &c. in private 
hands, and many frauds were the conse. 
quence, which, as the law now stood, were 
not properly prevented or punished. ‘The 
object of the present Bill was in a grea 
degree to assimilate the law which now pu. 
nished the master, to that which punish. 
ed the servant. It was known to the 
House, that if a servant embezzled pro- 
perty entrusted to his care, he was there. 
by guilty of felony ; whereas the master 
for the same act was only adjudged cri- 
minal for a misdemeanor. He _ thought 
it extremely strange that one law shoul 
exist for one part of his Majesty’s sub. 
jects, and another for another. It was ap 
anomaly which ought immediately to he 
done away with. After the Bill was in. 
troduced, he was aware that it would re. 
quire much attention to render it effectual 
in all its provisions, and in order to pre. 
vent its throwing a degree of responsibi- 
lity on any class which they were not 
in fairness bound to support. In the op. 
position, which it was natural to expect 
would be made, either to the Bill itself, 
or to some of its clauses, he hoped that 
much benefit might be derived from the 
counsel and opinion of different persons in 
the views which they might take of the 
question. * 

Mr. Morris thought there was a singu- 
larly disgusting anomaly in the law on 
this subject as it at present stood. The 
servant of the party entrusted with money 
could be punished fora breach of trust, 
while the master escaped with impunity. 
He feared this anomaly would not alto- 
gether be removed by the Bill about to be 
brought in. He certainly did not mean 
to oppose the motion, but he thought 
many of the inconveniences at present com- 
plained of might be traced to a want ol 
caution in the parties depositing theit 
money, and he would not give them a 
penal statute to guard that which with 
prudence they might guard themselves 
They ought to be discreet in the choice 
of their bankers, to watch over their con 
duct, and see that their securities were 
forthcoming; and that would be more 
likely to prevent the evil complained of, 
than the making of it a capital offence 
He thought there would be less objection 
to making such an offence a misdemex 
nor, than to making it felony. The law 
proposed, might have the effect of making 
the parties depositing money more supine 
than they were at present, more negliget! 

2 
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jpstead of more discreet. Many diffi- 
culties would arise from the existence of 
this law, which it would be impossible to 
et over. If the House were to legislate 
onevery particular case of moral depravi- 
ty which occurred, there would be no end 
to our penal code. If every breacli of 
trust was to be considered a capital felony, 
why should not an executor, for instance, 
who was the means of reducing a number 
of children to beggary by his conduct, 
incur the punishment of deaths 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that he was glad that the hon. gentleman 
did not mean to oppose the introduction of 
the Bill, whatever he might think of its 
efficacy. He was aware that there was 
much difficulty in rendering it perfectly 
calculated to meet the evil it was proposed 
to remedy; but there would be ample 
opportunity for giving it a full considera- 
tion. With respect to the argument, that 
no advantage would arise from making 
the crime a misdemeanor, he conceived 
that the punishment of transportation 
would be a sufficient ground of terror, as 
it regarded those who might be disposed 
to commit this description of crime. The 
hon. gentleman also seemed to imagine 
that the Bill would tend to make indivi- 
duals more lax and careless; but he did 


not apprehend that such a consequence 
would follow, and be was of opinion that 
the attention of those individuals whom 
the Bill regarded, would be awakened 
more to a sense of duty than by any pos- 
sible attention of those to whom property 


belonged. Besides, be apprehended it 
would he impracticable to make a law 
obliging persons to be more attentive to 
their property. The necessity of some 
measure like the present, appeared more 
strongly, from two recent instances: but 
his hon. friend could not be charged 
justly with legislating on the spur of the 
moment, as neither the case of Mr. Walsh 
nor any other recent failure, pointed 
out the necessity of a legislative enact- 
ment, more than what had occurred for 
many years to the ruin of several indivi- 
duals, and no doubt existed in any one’s 
mind of the enormity of the offence. He 
conceived, that the present measure would 
have the most beneficial effects in causing 
an inquiry also into the practicability of 
making all the offences under this denomi- 
hation rank as misdemeanors. On the 
Whole, the Bill had his full concurrence : 
in the committee, it would unquestionably 


fequire all the attention of professional 
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gentlemen to see that the purport of it was 
carried into effect. 

Mr. Horner agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman who spoke last, that they were 
not legislating on an individual instance ; 
for there were, unfortunately, but too 
many instanees attended with sufficient 
distress to call en the legislature for a 
remedy. He had, however, doubts of the 
expediency of the present measure. 
There was a danger lest they should over- 
step a salutary line in legislation, by 
attempting to do for individuals what in- 
dividuals ought to do for themselves, and 
carrying penal laws to such an extent as 
to place mankind in a state of tutelage. 
The act against servants differed from the 
present ; for it did not create a substantive 
class of offences, but merely reduced a 
particular offence within the head of fe- 
lony which, by legal subtlety, could not 
be considered as such. He had seen the 
present Bill, which he believed to be 
drawn up with great care; but there was 
one observation he could not help making 
respecting it, that its provisions extended 
to all sorts of property entrusted to ano- 
ther. Now, when he recollected the 
amount of the property held in trust in 
this country, he was afraid of the effect it 
might have in depriving the courts of 
equity of the power of affording redress in 
cases of abuse of trust, from the principle 
of a person not being obliged to state what 
might criminate himself. In this manner 
the present Bill might introduce more in- 
security into property than could be com- 
pensated for by any benefit which it might 
in other respects produce. 

Mr. Baring, while he expressed the ob- 
ligation which he felt as a merchant, to 
the hon. gentleman who introduced this 
measure to the attention of the House, yet 
feared that the great difficulty which would 
occur was in the distinguishing common 
commercial trusts, and trusts on deposit. 
The case of Mr. Walsh, however heinous, 
he ‘conceived it impossible to provide 
against. Inthe case of common commer- 
cial trusts a sum was deposited with the 
merchant, who entered it on his books, 
and the money went into circulation. 
Whatever difficulties might arise in this 
and other points, he thought the commer- 
cial world much indebted to the hon. gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Manning spoke in favour of the Bill, 
which, he contended, was more intended 
to secure the money deposited for safe 
custody, than te operate in any other case. 


(3 P) 
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Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Parisu Recistexs’ Bitt.] Mr. Rose, 
in pursuance of the notice he had given, 
_wished to obtain the attention of the House 
to a few observations he had to make 
previous to submitting to their considera- { 
tion the motion he intended to bring for- 
ward relative to Parochial Registers. He 
was sorry to findthat many misconceptions 
had gone abroad respecting the measure, 
which he had no doubt would be done 
away when the nature of the Bill he now 
meant to introduce should be generally 
known. It must, he thought, be univer- 
sally allowed, that parish registers were of 
great importance to all ranks and classes 
of people from the nobleman to the pea- 
sant; and it was highly desirable they 
should be regularly entered, and safely 
deposited. At present, instead of being 
kept in the house of the clergyman of each 
parish, they were kept in a very slovenly 
manner in the dwelling of the parish 
clerk, and he had found, as Treasurer of 
the Navy, numberless instances of the 
widows of seamen, who, from this culpable 
negligence, were not able to prove their 
marriages. He was surprised to find that 
his intention to bring in this Bill had given 
considerable alarm to the clergy in many 
parts of the kingdom, and that in the 
neighbourhood of Epsom-a meeting of 
clergymen had been called on the subject ; 
but he was sure when they became ac- 
quainted with what was meant to be done 
they would immediately be free from such 
alarms. It was his intention in the present 
Bill to enact that all registers throughout 
the kingdom should be uniform, and that 
the parishes should supply themselves 
with the form from the king’s printer: that 
the registers of births, baptisms, marriages, 
deaths, &c. should be entered into a book 
to be kept for the purpose by the clergy- 
man of every parish; that such register 
should be made up once every year, and 
a duplicate thereof transmitted to the 
bishop of the diocese. Dissenters to have 
the power, at the end of every quarter, or 
of every year, to deliver their registers on 
oath to the clergyman of the established 
church of the parish in which such dis- 
senters resided. At present all reg’sters 
were kept in dwelling-houses, in a very 
insecure way. It would be highly culpa- 
ble to suffer them to remain so; and he 
therefore moved for leave to bring ina 
Bill for the better regulating and preserv- 
ing parish and other registers of births, 
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baptisms, marriages, and burials in Eng. 
land. 7 

Mr. Bathurst thought the object of the 
Bill commendable, and that it deseryed 
support, if it did not trench on the feelings 
of individuals. ‘There existed a mass of 
confusion in these registers, which jt 
would be most beneficial to the general ip. 
terests of the community to have reme. 
died: but he hoped the Bill would be 
freed from all the objectionable parts, 
which abounded so much in that brought 
in by the right hon. gentleman, on the 
same subject, last session; such, as if a 
clergyman failed in accuracy in keeping 
such registers, he should be liable to fe. 
lony; in other cases, to be suspended from 
his functions, and liable to imprisonment 
for a certain number of days. These things, 
he believed, had caused great alarm; and 
if not done away in the present Bill, such 
alarm would be increased. 

Lord Folkestone did not object to the in- 
troduction of the Bill, as he understood it 
was a measure of quite a diiierent nature 
from that of last session, to which be had 
many and great objections. Some of these 
his lordship proceeded to enumerate, and 
then turned to the consideration of the Bill 
now proposed, There were, he said, othe 
modes of enforcing the law for the more 
perfect keeping of these registers, already 
in the power of the bishops of the various 
dioceses. If the law, as it now stood, 
therefore, was ineffectual, the most simple 
and efficacious mode would be to invigo- 
rate it,and not, as the right hon. gentleman 
wished, shape out an entirely new course, 
But there appeared to be some reason for 
this total change, which was, that it would 
lead to a source of revenue, as new offices 
would be created, and stamps were to be 
necessary before extracts were given from 
the records. The object was, however, 
desirable, though great care and attention 
was necessary in framing the Bill. 

Mr. W. Snith observed, that if the 
clergy, as well as the laity, had considered 
the Bill with the same spirit of concilia- 
tion that had actuated the House, much of 
the ill-blocd to which it had given mse 
would have been spared. He was col- 
vinced that the right hon. gentleman had 
only the public benefit in view, as was 
shewn by his conduct during the last yeat, 
when he procured his act to be circulated 
through the country, courting objections 
and amendments to it. His chief de 
sign, in now rising, was to contradict al 
opinion, which he was informed had gone 
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abroad, that this Bili was introduced at 
the suggestion and for the benefit of cer- 
tain dissenters. In truth, of all persons, 
they would receive the least advantage 
from it: indeed they were called upon, 
perhaps unnecessarily, compulsorily to de- 
liver in registers which were not before re- 
quired. He said unnecessarily, because 
they had already a much better means 
than was here offered, of preserving them 
with the utmost regularity, and with little 
or no danger, from accidental causes. They 
had besides, this additional merit, that 
they were registers of births, and not of 
baptisms. He had been commissioned 
last year to learn from those with whom he 
was particularly connected, whether the 
dissenters had any objection, as far as re- 
lated to them, to comply with the proposed 
measure, and he was happy to say that 
they had no wish to start any difficulty. 
Mr. Rose replied in a few words, deny- 
ing that patronage or revenue were in the 
slightest degree connected with the design 
of the measure. With regard to the first, 


the little there was of it was entirely with 
the archbishop of Canterbury; and the 
second was answered by saying, that it 
would not produce one farthing. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Droits or ApmrraLty.] Mr. Brougham, 
in pursuance of a previous notice, rose to 
move, “ That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the application cf 
the various sums received as Droits of the 
Crown and of Admiralty.” He observed, 
that when he formerly submitted a similar 
proposal to the House, it was resisted on 
various grounds, but principally it was 
urged that he had not chosen a convenient 
time for the adoption of his Resolutions, 
pending a certain contract which was said 
to have been entered into with the crown, 
at the commencement of the present reign, 
for the establishment of the civil list. 
Such an objection could not now be urged, 
and from the general result of the debate, 
the country had certainly every reason to 
hope that an inquiry of a most important 
nature would now be commenced, prepa- 
Tatory to a new and general settlement of 
the civil list revenue. He did not be- 
lieve that on the previous debate one hon. 
gentleman had denied the right of the 
House to examine into the application, as 
Well as into the amount of this fuud, and 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer had told the House, that fully 
¢onscious of the due employment of these 
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monies, and that not the slightest abuse 
of them could, by the most strict investi- 
gation, be discovered, he should, at the 
proper time, have courted the most minute 
inquiry upon the subject. As that proper. 
time was now arrived, in order to give the 
right hon. gentleman an opportunity of 
acting up to his professions, that he might 
shew the burdened nation that they were 
not the mere hollow pretences of temporary 
expediency, he now submitted the subject. 
again to the decision uf the House.—He 
contended, that funds that had been dis- 
cussed and appropriated by parliament 
were subject to its controul, and to be ac- 
counted for. But how much more ought 
these funds to be liable to inquiry and ex- 
planation, which had never been voted 
by parliament; which arose out of sources 
with which they could not intermeddle ; 
and which had never been controlled or 
canvassed, by them? For all they knew of 
the matter from the papers on their table, 
was, that certain sums had been paid to 
certain individuals. It was not necessary 
for his present purpose even to allege that 
any abuse existed, or could exist : to shew 
that the items, of which the accounts be- 
fore them were made up, were utterly un- 
intelligible to them, was a sufficient ground 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
up stairs, to ascertain their nature and 
condition. In order to shew that .this was 
the case, he would divide the accounts on 
the table into four separate classes, to 
which he begged leave to call the attention 
of the House. In this classification, he 
would keep entirely out of view all sums 
issued after messages to parliament, and 
sums actually paid to captors and claimants 
pursuant to the original design of the fund. 

The first class consisted of sums paid, 
but which did not, on the face of these 
accounts, appear to have been paid indiss 
putably, to captors or claimants on ace 
count of prizes. 

The’ second class, which was smaller 
than the first, consisted of sums, paid ap- 
parently on the same account, but not 
likely to be so inv reality, as might be 
gathered from the items themselves. 

The third class, which was again still 
smaller than either of the former, con- 
sisted of sums paid, for which no grounds 
whatever were given; and 

The fourth and last class was composed 
of sums issued for services, not having 
any connection with the original intention 
of the fund, and not being paid to captors 
or claimants, 
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On these several classes, he would pro- 
ceed to state his reasons for contending 
that further inquiry was necessary, and 
that a Select Committee ought to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose, With regard to 
the first class, he was by no means dis- 
posed to deny that large amounts might 
have been justly paid to persons concerned 
in prizes, which ultimately had been as- 
certained to have been illegally made ; 
even to non-commissioned captors they 
might have been prudently given, but he 
maintained that in this distribution no 
preference should be shewn, and where 
favour was apparent no specification of 
the various items was supplied to prove 
that it was proper or necessary. In the 
account laid before the House in 1810,* 
under the head, Special Payments,” 
would be noticed the enormous sum of 
269,7891. paid to John Alcock, “ tobe by 
him paid over to the merchants, &c. 
trading to Spain, whose property had been 
sequestrated in 1796 and 1797.’ The 
amount of 54,9211. was likewise inserted 
as having been disbursed as, “ Indemnifi- 
cation to sundry commanders on account 
of ships carried into cape Nicola Mole, 
and illegally condemned.” Into the par- 
ticulars of these two large items, surely 
some inquiry ought to be made, and it 
was a mere mockery to acknowledge the 
right of the House for that purpose, and to 
refuse the Select Committee the nomina- 
tion of which he now proposed. It might 
be stated that the accounts had been 
audited at the Treasury, but would the 
House delegate its right of investigation to 
any but to its own members for that pur- 
pose by itself appointed, unless indeed, 
as in many other eases, particularly in 
that of the American claimants, boards 
were established, whose particular function 
it was to make the requisite investigation. 
He did not biame any individual adminis- 
tration, because, since the time of Mr. 
Pitt, these abuses had been continued under 
every government. There were other items 
in which they were not left so much in 
the dark, and which were of a very sus- 
picious nature,—not that he meant to im- 
pute any censure against particular per- 
sons, or the governments under which 
these grants had beenmade. These items 
were of payments to persons for vessels 
captured and condemned, but afterwards 
restored ; or for vessels not condemned, 
but taken out of the hands of the captors. 





* See Vol. 17, Appendix, p. Ixvi. 
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Among instances of this sort were two 
grants of 20,521/. and 18,000/. to lord 
Keith, (a gallant nobleman who deseryeq 
the utmost praise, and who would not 
have done this had it not been the common 
practice) because he had detained ap 
American vessel at the Cape of Good 
Hope, for which an action was brought 
against him, and he was cast with heavy 
damages and expensive costs. By such 
grants cause was given for the complaints 
against us for the violence of our cruizers 
(which were greatly unfounded) and for 
the want of redress in our law courts, 
which was utterly unfounded, as in them 
there was not the slightest difference made 
between an American and an Englishman, 
But it afforded ground for clamour, how. 
ever unjust, to protect captors harmless 
whom the law had decided to have been 
in the wrong. To justify the government 
in this point alone a Select Committee was 
necessary. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Ar. 
buthnot) when placed in a similar situation, 
had come down to that House, in all the 
eagerness of conscious ianocence, and 
made a manly and explicit defence ; ac. 
counting for the sums charged against his 
name, to the last shilling, and even court: 
ing the further probation of a committee, 


Nearly all the individuals, whose names 


were inserted in these documents, no doubt 
felt equally anxious to clear their cha- 
racters from imputation, and not being 
able to do it in the House, they had a right 
to claim a full and fair scrutiny in a com. 
mittee. Rear-admiral Lewis had been 
paid a large sum for detaining a neutral 
vessel, and would not America, and justly 
too without explanation, ask what security, 
if she continued at peace with us, she had 
that her neutral shipping should not be 
seized, if our officers were apparently ree 
warded for their capture? 

The hon. and learned gentleman next 
noticed a case in which a partiality had 
been shewn, and that compensation re- 
fused to the party which had been grant 
ed to others under similar circumstances, 
This case, on which he dwelt at considers 
able length, was shortly this: the priva 
teer Daphne, belonging to a Mr. Jacob, 
in 1799 or 1800, captured the French 
vessel Circe, worth 30,000/. which was 
condemned, and a claim to the con 
trary disregarded. The year and day for 
appeal having transpired, the condemns 
tion became final, and 15,000/. was shared 
among the captors. Ten thousand pounds 
more lay ready to be distributed. At this 
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point of time an information was laid 
against them for having disregarded the 
43d of the King, by which a muster of the 
crew of a privateer before sailing is enact- 
ed. On the letter of this law they were 
convicted ; the 10,000/. stopped, and the 
15,000/. recovered, all of which had be- 
come Droits of Admiralty. The mere ig- 
norance of the law was not admitted as an 
excuse: and the result to Mr. Jacob was 
costs tothe amount of 1,700/. and utter 
ruin. From having been in a respectable 
trade, he was thrown into gaol, and re- 
duced to poverty. It might be right for 
the House to be informed on what sort of 
authority it was that the money paid on 
account of the capture by the Daphne had 
been recalled, and Mr. Jacobs and his fa- 
mily reduced to beggary. It was not at 
the suggestion of a common informer, or 
of a gui tam attorney, but on evidence pro- 
cured by a reverend clergyman—the Rev. 
W. B. Daniels, who had been in confine- 
ment for debt, and reduced to the condi- 
tion of the primitive Christians, after pub- 
lishing a work on Field Sports, in which 
he, as well as many of his brethren, were 
known so peculiarly to excel (hear, hear !) 
He did not mean to cast any general re- 
flection on the numerous respectable mem- 
bers of the church of England; but cer- 
tain it was that Mr. Daniels formed no 
addition to their respectability, for after 
other trades had failed, he turned a broker 
in evidence, and procured two men, of the 
names of Thatcher and Guzman, one of 
whom had been convicted of perjury, and 
the other had been flogged at the cart’s 
tail, to swear as much as was necessary to 
support his charge. For this signal ser- 
vice, the worthy and reverend gentleman 
had received from government no less than 
5,077/. and the first of his witnesses 87/. 
133.7d.as a “ gratuity for evidence given.” 
—The hon. and learned gentleman then 
contrasred the case of Mr. Jacob with that 
of sir Home Popham, who had been reim- 
bursed. They had both, he said, embark- 
ed in illegal voyages, and both said with- 
out knowing that fact: fifty seven mem- 
bers of that House had disbelieved sir 
Home Popham on this point, and perhaps 
a many would doubt Mr. Jacob. Sir 
Home’s vessel had been condemned, but 
onareport from the King’s proctor, 21,6101, 
was restored to him, while Mr. Jacob, 

ving no interest, was compelled to put 
up with the loss of his all. The latter had, 
indeed, smuggled a little tobacco on shore, 
% the former had four chests of tea, in 
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which point they were both alike, only 
that Mr. Jacob was not on board at the 
time of the transaction, which sir Home 
Popham was, It would be endless for 
him to enter into all similar cases, which 
could not be discussed in the House, and 
were only fit for inquiry im the Committee 
he wished to be appointed. 

Under the second branch of his subject, 
he should mention with regret the grant 
of 9321. to sir William Scott, “ for services 
in deciding upon cases relative to Ameri- 
can captures.’ He was firmly convinced 
that the wealth of the Indies could not in- 
duce that learned judge to condemn a sin- 
gle cock-boat contrary to justice; but the 
words in which the item was stated were 
peculiarly disgusting, and implied what 
there was not the slightest reason to be- 
lieve. In the United States, however, they 
would not meet with so just an interpree 
tation, where the natives were already 
strongly prejudiced against what they 
termed the unwarrantable and flagrant 
injustice of the Britis court of Admiralty, 
—Other articles, however, thrust them- 
selves forward, that could not be so sa- 
tisfactorily explained. On the 20th of 
September 1803, a grant of 2,250. had 
been made to sir George Young, of one- 
third of the Dutch ship Frederick, taken . 
atthe Cape. The sum ef 2,792/. had like- 
wise been paid to the earl of Dunmore, on 
an account nearly similar; and on the 
17th August, admiral Keppel received 
part of the proceeds of Spanish vessels 
captured at Martinique. ‘To the first of 
these items particular attention was due, 
because at the time the prize at the Cape 
was made, sir George Young was serving 
in parliament as member for Honiton, 
filled a lucrative and honourable post, and 
upon failing in a subsequent election, was 
appointed governor at the Cape of Good 
Hope—so that the most vivid imagination 
might be defied to state an adequate rea- 
son for this grant. The earl of Dunmore 
could have as little to do with the capture 
for which he was remunerated: and indeed 
the general complexion of many of the 
items was so suspicious, as imperiously te 
demand further investigation as to their 
real character. 

The hon. and learned gentleman now 
came to the third class, in which sums 
were given, and no account whatever an- 
nexed to them. Among these, he noticed 
a grant of $871. in the year 1807, to cap- 
tain Spencer, pursuant to his Majesty’s 
warrant; 10,000/. and 1,900/. to William 
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Bourne, and others, as commissioners of 
Spanish and Portuguese property. He 
could not see why so much should be ex- 
pended on this head, and thought it impe- 
riously called for an explanation. He also 
noticed the payment of 219/. to a Turk, 
for losses at Constantinople, which he 
censured, as contrary to the principle on 
which the Danish sufferers, merchants of 
Hull,,Glasgow, &c. were refused compen- 
sation for losses, to the amount of 250,0008. 
sustained at Copenhagen. There. were 
funds enough to reimburse them, as 
575,000/. was still in the hands of the Re- 
gistrar; but he complained that they were 
rejected, while the claims of the Ottoman, 
under similar circumstances, had been at- 
tended to. 

The fourth and last class related to 
those grants wholly unconnected with the 
sources whence the fund was derived. 
The largest of these were the grants to 
the younger branches of the royal family, 
Previously to the augmentation in 1806, 
of the allowances to the junior branches 
of the royal family, it appeared that ‘in 
the course of one month no less a sum 
than 75,000/. had been granted to them 
out of the Droits, and subsequently, that 
no less a sum than 70,500l. had also been 


granted to them out of the same Droits. 
But it was a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, that while the Bill for increasing 
their allowances was in progress through 
parliament, the sum of 6,0001, was granted 
out of the Droits of the Admiralty to the 


duke of Kent. <A noble friend of his was 
minister at that period, and it was but jus- 
tice due to him that this grant should be 
satisfactorily explained, which no doubt 
it could be. When the Bill alluded to 
was passed, the duke of York was not 
comprehended in its provisions, on the 
statement, that from his office as com- 
mander in chief, and from other emolu- 
ments, he derived an income of 26,0001. 
Yet, in 1808, when his Royal Highness 
still retained those offices, it appeared that 
he received out of the droits no less a sum 
than 20,000/. On the whole it appeared, 
that to the different branches of the royal 
family 184,000/. had been granted out of 
the Droits of the Admiralty; and he could 
not make this statement without lament- 
ing that those illustrious individuals had 
not found it possible, in common with the 
other classes of the community (many of 
whom were oppressed with burdens almost 
intolerable,) to keep their expences within 
their incomes, 
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There was a grant of 7 or 8001. to caps 
tain Temple, to defray the expences of a 
prosecution for the murder of a seaman, of 
which alleged crime captain Temple had 
been acquitted ; nodoubt mostsatisfactorily, 
But if this wasa proper grant, why not ex. 
tend asimilar grace to others who had 
equal claims? For instance, captain 
Tomlinson, a very gallant officer, who 
was tried for forgery at the Old Bailey, 
about 18 months ago. No sooner had the 
case been opened than Mr. Justice Le 
Blanc declared that he must be instantly 
acquitted, whick he was, therefore, most 
honourably. Captain Tomlinson’s cha- 
racter stood as high, after this service, as 
ever. He had since been promoted. But 
he had in vain endeavoured to obtain 
from this fund the expences, amounting to 
nearly 1,000/. which he had sustained in 
consequence of his prosecution. The cases 
of captain Temple and captain Tomlinson 
might possibly be quite dissimilar; but 
this ought to’ be shown before a commit- 
tee of enquiry. 

These were the various grounds on 
which he called: upon the House to ap- 
point a committee. He asked it on the 
part of the individuals who seemed to be 
placed in suspicious circumstances; he 
asked it on the part of the different ad- 
ministrations, who appeared to have lent 
themselves to the purposes of those indivi- 
duals: he asked it on the part of the coun- 
try, as the relations of Great Britain with 
foreign powers was implicated; and he 
asked it on the part of the constituents of 
that House, who were entitled to know the 
exact appropriation of the public money. 
The hon. and learned gentleman conclud- 
ed by moving, ‘ That a Select Commit- 
tee be appointed to inquire into the appli- 
cation of the various sums received as 
Droits of the Crown and of Admiralty, and 
to report on the same to the House.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sure 
that the House would not think that the 
paper which had been produced on the 
motion of the hon. and learned gentleman, 
exhibited a sufficient appearance of abuse 
to warrant the appointment of the proposed 
committee. Most of the cases alluded to 
by the hon. and learned gentleman had 
nothing in them, and the hon. and learned 
gentleman’s observations arose from the 
state of ignorance in which he candidly 
professed himself to be on the subject. 
Bat was it a just ground for a committee 
that an hon.’ member did not happen to 
know what he was talking about? He 
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would explain to the House briefly, and 


from recollection, the circumstances of 


some of these cases. The first was the 
sum of 269,789/. paid to Mr. Alcock for 
the merchants trading to Spain. Nothing 
could be more easily explicable. Various 
merchants trading to Spain had their pro- 
erty sequestered there. By the treaty 
of Amiens, the Spanish government con- 
sented to make good their claims. War, 
however, broke out before that could be 


done, a war originating in the capture of 


some Spanish frigates: and out of the pro- 
ceeds of those identical frigates it had been 
thought just by government to satisfy the 
claimants. Another item to which the 
hon. and learned gentleman alluded, was 
the sum of 54,921/. paid to several com- 
manders, for ships that had been captured 
and taken into Cape Nicola Mole. ‘The 
facts were these: a court of prizes had 
been erected at Cape Nicola Mole, which 
was composed of captains of the navy, 
which considering itself legal, condemned 
certain prizes brought in there. Onan 
appeal, however, to this country, the court 
was declared illegal and the sentences 
aull. Of course no condemnation took 


place, and this grant was for the purpose 
of repairing to the captors the loss which 
they would otherwise have sustained. 


Was this an abuse of the fund ?——The next 
case was that of lord Keith. Had the hon. 
and learned gentleman been at that period 
a member of the profession, he would have 
known that the detention of the American 
ship by lord Keith was a subject that in- 
volved as much legal disquisition as any 
that had ever occurred. Lord. Keith 
thought he had a good right to detain the 
ship at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
captain being sullen at his detention, took 
no care of her, and she was totally lost. 
A suit was commenced against the under- 
writers, who were cast; they, in turn, ob- 
tained damages from lord Keith, and go- 
vernment very properly determining that 
lord Keith should not be ruined by this 
transaction, gave him the sum which ap- 
peared in the paper. With respect to the 
grant to the clergyman who had given in- 
formation of the inadequate force of a pri- 
Vater, it was well known that the lawcon- 
sidered it a grave offence, punishable with 
afine of 1,000. and a year’s imprison- 
ment, for the captain of a privateer not to 
have a force equal to that for which he 
had contracted with government in his 
letters of marque. In this case the priva- 
'eer was so circumstanced; not only, 
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therefore, did the capture belong to the 
crown, but the captain was also in the 
state of aculprit. The person by whom 
the information was given, was assuredly 
eniitled to the reward which had been as- 
signed him. There was one point advert- 
ed to by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
the exact state of which he wished the 
House distinctly to understand. It was, 
the grant of 932/. to sir William Scott, for 
deciding certain causes. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, that this 
might go over.to America, and that it 
might there be supposed, however un- 
justly, that this money was paid to sir 
William Scott, for the purpose of influenc- 
ing him in his decisions. The fact was, 
that these were not decisions in the high 
court of Admiralty ; but that they were de- 
cisions. by reference of avast variety of, 
cases of American claims, so referred, for 
the purpose of saving the claimants trou- 
ble and expence. Sir William Scott was 
the British referree, and his hon. and 
learned friend near him the American ree 
ferree; the latter had been paid by the 
Americans, the former by the grant which 
had called forth the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s animadversions. With respect 
to the Portuguese commissioners, he was 
sure the House would feel from the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, that those 
expences could not be paid out of the pro- 
perty. As to the Danish claims, no doubt 
they were cases of considerable hardship, 
as all those must be in which indivi- 
duals suffer by the wars in which their 
country is engaged. On investigation, 
however, it appeared that these claims 
were not of a nature which would justify 
the required satisfaction, and to show that 
government had no sinister view on the 
subject, every shilling of the droits accru- 
ing from the expedition to Copenhagen 
had been given to the captors.—He was 
sure thatthe House would not coincide with 
the hon. and learned gentleman in the 
view which he took of the grants that had 
been made out of the droits to the various 
branches of the royal family. This fund, 
being under his Majesty’s controul, his 
Majesty had thought proper to apply. it to 
relieve those branches from embarrassment 
when required. It was merely a case in 
which a parent exercised a disposition to 
assist a child-out of a fund belonging to 
himself. If that did not appear justifiable 
to the hon. and learned gentleman, he 
would have quite as much ground to argue 
on the subject at present, as if an inquiry 
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were gone into upon it.—Next came the 
case of captain Temple. This circum- 
stance occurred the year before he came 
into government; but he had no doubt 
that the grant was made to captain 
Temple, because the circumstance which 
occasioned the expence, grew out of the 
discharge of his duty. But did it follow 
that the claim of captain Tomlinson, or of 
any other officer, must necessarily be 
granted in the same way? ‘The hon. and 
learned gentleman said, that at the open- 
ing of captain Tomlinson’s trial, the judge 
declared that a verdict must be found of 
acquittal, This struck him differently 
from the mode in which it seemed to strike 
the hon. and learned gentleman. From 
all his experience in courts of justice, it 
appeared to him that captain Tomlinson 
must have been acquitted, not on the 
merits of the case but in consequence of 
some defect in the indictment. Let that, 
however, be as it might, if the alleged 
offence was not supposed to be committed 
in the discharge of his duty, captain Tom- 
linson’s case was not at all analogous te 
that of captain Temple. He would not 
refer to sir H. Popham’s case, because on 
that parliament had already pronounced a 
decision. But it was whimsical to hear 


the hon. and learned gentleman, who con- 
demned the grant made to sir H. Popham, 
instance a case of claim, which he describ- 
ed as nearly similar in character, and then 
condemn government for not having at- 


tended to it! ‘This was a kind of double- 
handed stroke which the hon. and learned 
gentleman had made: ‘ You have granted, 
you are wrong—You have not granted, 
still you are wrong.’—He had now gone 
through most of the cases touched upon by 
the hon. and learned gentleman, and 
shewn that the charge of a misapplication 
of the fund was wholly unfounded. If the 
hon. and learned gentleman wished for 
further information in the shape of papers, 
he had no objection to their production ; 
‘but he was persuaded that the House 
would agree with him in thinking that no 
grounds had been laid for the appointment 
ofa Committee. The House of Commons 
had abundant business without the multi- 
plication of unnecessary committees, the 
iacrease of which in late years had already 
become a most serious evil. 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, distinctly 
disclaimed the slightest intention of im- 
puting to sir William Scott the least im- 
propriety of conduct ; but he blamed the 
mode in which the item was described in 
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the paper. With respect to the conduct 
of government towards sir Home Popham 
and the ether individual whom he had 
mentioned, all he had said was, that as 
their cases were the same, it ought to be 
explained why their treatment was dif 
ferent. 

The Attorney General stated the facts in 
the case of lord Keith in the same way as 
that in which they had been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He thea 
proceeded to the best of his recoilection, 
to detail those in the case of captain Tom. 
linson. Captain Tomlinson’s vessel had 
been repaired at Dartmouth. The person 
by whom it had been repaired, a man of 
the name of Tanner, became a bankrupt, 
and by his books it appeared that his 
charges were much less than those made 
to the Admiralty. 1t was discovered that 
these last were forged. ‘I'wo bills of in- 
dictment were in consequence found, the 
one against Tanner, the other against cap. 
tain ‘Tomlinson. On opening the prose. 
cution against Tanner, it appeared that the 
forgery had not strictly been committed 
in the county in which in the indictment 
it was laid to be committed. The conse- 
quence was that the judge directed the 
acquittal of Tanner, and the indictment 
against captain Tomlinson being under the 
same circumstances, his prosecution was 
also abandoned. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, bore the highest 
testimony to the character of capt. Temple, 
than whom a more humane and honow- 
able man did not exist. On his trial, there 
did not appear the slightest ground to sup- 
pose, that the man of whose murder he 
was accused, had died in consequence of 
the punishment inflicted upon him. A 
fever was the evident cause of his death, 
and the judge in this case directed the 
immediate acquittal of captain Temple. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the hon, and 
learned gentleman declared that captail 
Tomlinson had been most honourably ac- 
quitted. Without giving any opinion 02 
the merits of capt. Tomlinson, he must 
say that the hon. and learned gentleman's 
statement was altogether fallacious, Capt 
Tomlinson had commanded one of his 
Majesty’s ships, which it became neces 
sary to repair at Dartmouth. The bill 
made for the repairs done was utterly 
false, being enormously higher than the 
expences actuafly incurred. This bill, t 
was alleged, that captain Tomlinson had 
countersigned, by which it was render 


payable at the Navy board. When pre 
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sented by the shipwright, after the lapse 
of a considerable period, it was found to 
be either a forgery or a fraud. For this 
offence, the shipwright and captain Tom- 
linson were indicted in Middlesex, as 
having committed it in Middlesex. The 
shipwright was convicted: but on the 
opening of the trial of capt. Tomlinson, 
the judge observed that there might have 
been a collusion in Devonshire, but asked 
if there were any proof of a collusion on 
the part of capt. Tomlinson in Middlesex? 
When told that capt. Tomlinson had coun- 
tersigned the bill in Devonshire, the judge 
directed his immediate acquittal. Whe- 
ther if capt. Tomlinson had been tried in 
Devonshire he might or might not have 
been acquitted, he would not say ; but un- 
questionably the hon. and learned gentle- 
man had no right to call the result of the 
trial at the Old Bailey an honourable ac- 
quittal, 

Mr. Brougham, in explanation, observed, 
that the statement of the hon. gentleman 
differed very much from that of his right 
hon, and learned friend. His right hon. 
and learned friend had said that there was 
no conviction whatever; the hon. gentle- 
man asserted ‘that there had been a con- 
viction. He repeated that capt. Tomlin- 
son was a very respectable officer, and had 
been promoted since the circumstance al- 
luded to. Ina private statement circulated 
by capt. Tomlinson, ‘he declared that he 
had been acquitted because there was no 
evidence against him, and in nowise on 
account of any flaw in the indictment. 
He added, that the person by whom the 
vessel had been repaired, happening to 
have a sledge hammer in his hand, desired 
another person to sign for him; a practice 
very common with that individual. 

Mr. Croker did not pledge himself to 
the fact of the conviction of Tanner ; but 
with respect to capt. Tomlinson, he was 
unquestionably acquitted in consequence 
of the flaw in the indictment, and not upon 
the merits of the case. It was true that 
he had been promoted, and that the pro- 
motion had taken place after the occur- 
rence alluded to, but before it was disco- 
vered, 

Mr. Brougham wished to know whether 
tapt. Tomlinson had not been lately ap- 
Pointed to a command of the Sea Fen- 
cibles ? 

Mr. Croker replied, that not only had no 
such appointment taken place, but that 
there had been no Sea Fencibles for the 
last two-years. 

(VOL. XXL) 
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Sir R. Bickerton stated, that at the 
trial, capt. Tomlinson’s case was not en- 
tered into. , 

The Motion was then put and negatived. 


Notrincuam Peace Briu.] The re- 
port of this Bill was brought up. On the 
motion for recommitting it, 

Mr. J. Smith took the opportunity of 
correcting astatement that had gone abroad 
respecting the mode of payment to the 
Nottingham manufacturers by their em- 
ployers. It had been stated that he had 
said one of the causes of the disturbances 
arose from the masters paying their men 
not in money, but in goods. That prac- 
tice was adopted not by the great body of 
the masters, but by the lower classes. In 
the statement going forth as it had done, 
unexplained, reflections were throwr. upon 
the opulent part of the manufacturers, 
which he never intended. 

The House then went intothe Committee. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that since 
the Bill had been last before the House he 
had received several communications, 
which had made it advisable to extend 
the provisions of the Bill to the whole 
kingdom. The Bill had been, in conse- 
quence, new modelled in many parts, and 
in that state was submitted for. discussion 
to the committee. 

The several clauses went through the 
committee, and the House resumed. 


\ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, February 26. 

‘Captain Tomuinson.] Mr. Croker ob- 
served, that in the course of the debate 
last night, the case of captain Tomlinson 
had been alluded to, and at that time he 
was not prepared with.the necessary in- 
formation to exculpate this meritorious 
officer. It was stated, that he had not 
been honourably acquitted of the charge 
made against him; but by papers, for 
which he should take the liberty of now 
moving, the contrary would evidently 
appear to be the fact. He submitted the 
subject to the House in the first instance, 
thinking that not a moment should be lost, 
in removing an undeserved stigma from 
the character of captain Tomlinson. He 
therefore moved, ‘* That there be laid be- 
fore the House a Copy of a Letter from 
the Solicitor of the Navy, reporting the 
result of the trial of Benjamin Tanner and 
Nicholas Tomlinson, at the Old Bailey, on 
the 2ist of July 1810,” 

(3 Q) 
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Mr. Abercromby wished, that his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr. Brougham) who 
had made the statement complained of, 
had been present, that if it were neces- 
sary he might explain any thing objec- 
tionable in what he had urged, for he 
was sure there was no man to whom it 
would give greater pain to do injus- 
tice to the character of a gallant officer. 

Mr. Croker would have waited until 
he should have seen the hon. and learned 
gentleman in his place, but the fact was, 
that the production of this document would 
rather strengthen than weaken the side 
of the argument which that hon. and 
learned gentleman had espoused. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


CoMMITTEE APPOINTED RESPECTING 
Suits in Cuancery.] Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
in pursuance of his notice, rose to move 
for the re-appointment of the committee 
of last year upon this subject. He ex- 
plained, that his object was, that the 


Suitors in Chancery, as well as in the 


Appellant jurisdiction, should receive jus- 
tice with as much facility as in any of 
our other courts. ‘Fhe inquiry would be 
first directed to ascertain what progress 
had been made since the last year; and 
secondly, to discover the causes of the 
great delay so universally complained 
of. He concluded by moving “That a 
Committee be appointed to enquire into 
the causes that retard the decision of Suits 
in the high court of Chancery ;” which 
was agreed to by the House. He pro- 
posed that it should consist of the follow- 
ing members: Mr. Taylor, the Attorney 
General, Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Si- 
meon, sir S. Romilly, Mr. Burton, the 
Solicitor General, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Ed- 
ward Morris, Mr. Giles, Mr. Horner, Mr. 
Abercromby, Mr. Brougham, and sir J. 
Nichol. 

When Mr. Simeon’s name was read 
as a member of the proposed Committee, 

Sir S. Romilly rose and objected to his 
being upon it. He said he thought that 
neither that gentleman nor Mr. Morris 
ought to be members of the committee. 
To them personally no objections could 
possibly be made; but the circumstance 
of their being Masters in Chancery made 
it, in his opinion, unfit that they should 
be appointed to enquire into the causes 
which retarded the decisions of Suits in 
that Court. The Master of the Rolls, 
who had been a member of the commit- 
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tee appointed in the last session, had de. 
sired that he might not be again placed 
in that situation, there being in his Opi- 
nion, an impropriety in a judge of the 
court sitting upon a committee to inquire 
into that which might possibly implicate 
himself. The objection was a very just 
one in point of principle, though there 
was no person at all acquainted with the 
court, who did not know that whatever 
causes might be suggested as having pro. 
duced these delays, any thing personal 
to the Master of the Rolls, could not pos- 
sibly be found amongst them. The same 
objections applied with equal force to the 
Masters in Chancery. In his opinion, the 
Committee would ill discharge their duty, 
if amongst other objects of their enquiry, 
they did not endeavour to ascertain the 
cause of Suits remaining so many years 
depending in the Masters’ Offices. He 
believed that the Masters were not at all 
to blame, and that they gave all the at- 
tendance in their offices that was neces- 
sary to do the business which was brought 
before them. He thought it probable 
that the defect was in the modes of pro- 
ceeding which were adopted according to 
the perverse constitution of the court. 
This, however, was a matter to be ascer- 
tained, and, however improbable, it might 
possibly happen that in the course of the 
enquiry abusesin the Masters’ offices might 
be stated. Ifthat were the case, it would 
be extremely unpleasant and _ invidious 
for the Masters who were on the com- 
mittee to be inquiring into abuses repre- 
sented to be existing in the offices of 
their colleagues, and if any should, by 
chance, be said to exist in their own 
offices, it would be a very strange situa- 
tion, that solicitors or other witnesses 
would be placed in, who would be cal- 


Jed upen to give evidence before the com- 


mittee, against the members of the com- 
mittee, and a still stranger situation in 
which the Masters would be placed, whose 
duty it might be to report against them- 
selves, 

This suggestion was seconded by Mr. 
Abercromby, and resisted by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Simeon, 
Mr. Wilson, and Mr. Taylor. The ques- 
tion being put, the two members noticed 
were allowed to form part of the Com- 
mittee. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, February 27. 
Frame Work Biut.} The order of the 
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day for the second reading of this Bill 
being read, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that as 
the present Bill contained some enact- 
ments of a novel nature, it was necessary 
he should state to the House some of 
those grounds upon which he thought that 
it ought to pass into a law. The transac- 
tions which had taken place, and were 
still going on in the county of Notting- 
ham, were pretty well known to most of 
their lordships, and he rose to state that 
no exertions were wanting on the part 
of government to remedy the evil and 
ensure the return of tranquillity and order 
under the existing laws; and this he be- 
lieved was the conviction of those most 
conversant on the subject, and who had 
opportunities of local information. It had 
at length, however, become necessary 
to recur to, and express the determination 
of parliament on the subject. The Bill 
in question was divided into two parts ; 
which most undoubtedly in some respects 
proceeded on different grounds. The se- 
cond part was introduced with a view to 
the detection of the offenders, which was 
the principal object. It went to compel 


individuals in whose houses frames should 
be broken, to give information thereof to 
the magistrates, and the provisions of this 


part of the Bill were calculated as much 
as possible to insure detection; and it 
was deemed necessary to render the of- 
fences provided against by the Bill capi- 
tal He was aware there existed more 
difference of opinion on this than on any 
other point: he knew it would be urged, 
that such an enactment would only tend 
torender detection more difficult, and the 
chance of conviction more uncertain. To 
this, however, he thought it could be 
rationally objected, that the terror of the 
law would in many cases operate, where 
the apprehension of lesser punishments 
would be found ineffectual. He, for his 
own part, could see no well-founded ob- 
jection to try the effects of the measure 
which was proposed. The chief difficulty 
in the present case, he repeated, was the 
difficulty of detection under the existing 
applicable law; and he believed at the 
same time, that the operating dread of 
the severer punishment would, in the pre- 
sent case, be attended with beneficial 
effects. In addition to this, he observed, 
that the act was proposed but as a tem- 
porary one, and therefore the legislature 
would have a future opportunity of re- 
vising it, ona consideration of its effects. 
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If it should prove ineffectual, they would 
have an opportunity of considering how 
far it would be wise or expedient to con- 
tinue it. But considering all the circum- 
stances of the case, he was firmly of opi- 
nion, that the measures proposed in the 
Bill were the most proper for the adop- 
tion of the legislature ; and that the other 
House of Parliament were well grounded 
in sending it up for the concurrence of 
their lordships. He would therefore move, 
that this Bill be now read a second time. 

Lord Byron rose, and (for the first time) 
addressed their lordships as follows: 

My Lords; the subject now submitted 
to your lordships for the first time, though 
new to the House, is by no means-new to 
the country. I believe it had occupied 
the serious thoughts of all descriptions of 
persons, long before its introduction to the 
notice of that legislature, whose interfe- 
rence alone could be of real service. As 
a person in some degree connected with 
the suffering county, though a stranger 
not only to this House in general, but to 
almost every individual whose attention I 
presume to solicit, I must claim some por- 
tion of your lordships’ indulgence, whilst 
I offer a few observations on a question in 
which I confess myself deeply interested. 

To enter into any detail of the Riots 
would be superfluous: the House is already 
aware that every outrage short of actual 
bloodshed, has been perpetrated, and that 
the proprietors of the Frames obnoxious 
to the rioters, and all persons supposed to 
be connected with them, have been liable 
toinsult and violence. During the short 
time I recently passed in Nottinghamshire, 
not twelve hours elapsed without some 
fresh act of violence; and on the day I 
left the county I was informed that forty 
frames had been broken the preceding 
evening, as usual, without resistance and 
without detection. 

Such was then the state of that county, 
and such I have reason to believe it to be 
at this moment. But whilst these out- 
rages must be admitted to exist to an 
alarming extent, it cannot be denied that 
they have arisen from circumstances of the 
most unparalleled distress: The perseve- 
rance of these miserable men in their pro- 
ceedings, tends to prove that nothing but 
absolute want could have driven a large, 
and once honest and industrious, body of 
the people, into the commission of excesses 
so hazardous to themselyes, their families, 
andthecommunity. Atthe time to which 
Tallude, the towm and county were bur 
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thened with large detachments of the mi- 
litary ; the police was in motion, the ma- 
gistrates assembled, yet all the movements 
civil and military had led to—nothing. 
Not a single instance had occurred of the 
apprehension of any real delinquent ac- 
tually taken in the fact, against whom 
there existed legal evidence sufficient for 
conviction. But the police, however use- 
less, were by no meaus idle: several no- 
torious delinquents had been detected ; 
men, liable to conviction, on the clearest 
evidence, of the capital crime of Poverty ; 
men, who had been nefariously guilty of 
lawfully begetting several children, whom, 
thanks to the times! they were unable to 
maintam. Considerable injury has been 
done to the proprietors of the improved 
Frames. These machines were to them 
an advantage, inasmuch as they super- 
seded tie necessity of employing a num- 
ber of workmen, who were left in conse- 
quence to starve. By the adoption of one 
species of Frame in particular, one man 
performed the work of many, and the su- 
perfluous jabourers were thrown out of 
employment. Yet it is to be observed, 


that the work thus executed was inferior 
in quality ; not marketable at home, and 
merely burried over with a view to expor- 


tation, It was called in the cant of the 
trade, by the name of ‘ Spider work.’ 
The rejected workmen in the blindness of 
their ignorance, instead of rejoicing at 
these improvements in arts so beneficial to 
mankind, conceived themselves to be sa- 
crificed to improvements in mechanism. 
In the foolishness of their hearts they 
imagined, that the maintenance and well 
doing of the industrious poor, were objects 
of greater consequence than the enrich- 
ment of a few individuals by any improve- 
ment, in the implements of trade, which 
threw the workmen out of employment, 
and rendered the labourer unworthy of his 
hire. And it must be confessed that al- 
though the adoption of the enlarged ma- 
chinery in that state of our commerce 
which the country once boasted, might 
have been beneficial to the master without 
being detrimental to the servant; yet, in 
the present situation of our manufactures, 
rotting in warehouses, without a prospect 
of exportation, with the demand for work 
and workmen equally diminished; Frames 
of this description, tend materially to ag- 
gravate the distress and discontent of the 
disappointed sufferers. But the real cause 
of these distresses and consequent distur- 
bances lies deeper. When we are told 
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that these menare leagued togethernotonly 
for the destruction of their own comfort, 
but of their very means of subsistence, 
can we forget that it is the bitter policy, 
the destructive warfare of the. last jg 
years, which has destroyed their comfort, 
your comfort, all mens’ comfort? That 
policy, which, originating with “ great 
statesmen now no more,” has survived the 


| dead to become a curse on the living, unto 


the third and fourth generation! These 
men never destroyed their looms till they 
were become useless, worse than useless; 
till they were become actual impediments 
to their exertions in obtaining their daily 
bread. Can you, then, wonder that in 
times like these, when bankruptcy, com 
victed fraud, and imputed felony are found 
in astation not far beneath thatof your lord. 
ships, the lowest, though once most useful 
portion of the people, should forget their 
duty in their distresses, and become only 
less guilty thanone of their representatives} 
But while the exalted offender can find 
means to baffle the law, new capital punish- 
ments must be devised, new snares of death 
must be spread for the wretched mechanic 
whoisfamished into guilt. These menwere 
willing to dig, but the spade was in other 
hands: they were not ashamed to beg, but 
there was none to relieve them : their own 
means of subsistence were cut off, all 
other employments pre-occupied, and 
their excesses, however to be deplored and 
condemned, can hardly be subject of sur- 
prize. 

Tt has been stated that the persons in 
the temporary possession of Frames con- 
nive at their destruction ; if this be proved 
upon enquiry, it were necessary that such 
material accessories to the crime, should be 
principals in the punishment. But ! did 
hope, that any measure proposed by his 
Majesty’s government, for your lordships’ 
decision, would have had conciliation for 
its basis; or, if that were hopeless, that 
some previous enquiry, some deliberation 
would have been deemed requisite; not 
that we should have been called at once 
without examination, and without cause, 
to pass sentences by wholesale, and sign 
death-warrants blindfold. But, admitting 
that these: men had no cause of complaint; 
that the grievances of them and their em- 
ployers were alike groundless; that they 
deserved the worst; what inefficiency, 
what imbecility has been evinced in the 
method chosen to reduce them! Why were 
the military called outto be made amockery 
of, if they were to be called out at all? 
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As far as the difference of seasons would 
ermit, they have merely parodied the sum- 
mer campaign of major Sturgeon ; and, in- 
deed, the whole proceedings, civil and mi- 
itary, seemed on the model of those of the 
Mayor and Corporation of Garratt.—Such 
marchings and counter marchings! from 
Nottingham to Bullwell, from Bullwell to 
Banford, from Banford to Mansfield | and 
when at length the detachments arrived at 
their destination, in all “ the pride, pomp, 
and circumstance of glorious war,” they 
came just in time to witness the mischief 
which had been done, and ascertain the 
escape of the perpetrators, to collect the 
“spolia opima” in the fragments of bro- 
ken frames, and return to their quarters 
amidst the derision of old women, and the 
hootings of children. Now, though in a 
free country, it were to be wished, that 
our military should never be too formida- 
ble, at least to ourselves, I cannot see the 
policy of placing them in situations where 
they can only be maderidiculous. As the 
sword is the werst argument that can be 
used, so should it be the last. In this in- 
stance it has been the first; but provi- 
dentially as yet only in the scabbard. 
The present measure will, indeed, pluck 
it from the sheath; yet had proper meet- 
ings been held in the earlier stages of 
these riots, had the grievances of these 
men and their masters (for they also had 
their grievances) been fairly weighed and 
justly examined, I do think that means 
might have been devised to restore these 
workmen to their avocations, and tran- 
quillity ‘to the county. At present the 
county suffers from the double infliction 
ofan idle military and a starving popu- 
lation. In what state of apathy have we 
been plunged so long, that now for the 
first time the House has been officially ap- 
prized of these disturbances? All this has 
been transacting within 130 miles of Lon- 
don, and yet we, “ good easy men, have 
deemed full sure our greatness was a 
ripening,” and have sat down to enjoy 
our foreign triumphs in the midst of do- 
mestic calamity. But all the cities you 
have taken, all the armies which have 
retreated before your leaders are but 
paltry subjects of self congratulation, if 


‘your land divides against itself, and your 


dragoons and your executioners must be 
et loose against your fellow citizens.— 
You call these men a mob, desperate, dan- 
&erous, and ignorant; and seem to think 
that the only way to quiet the « Bellua 
multorum capitum’’ is to lop off a few of 


.their granaries. 
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its superfluous heads.—But even a mob 
may be better reduced to reason by a mix- 
ture of conciliation and firmness, than by 
additional irritation and redoubled penal- 
ties. Are we aware of our obligations to 
a mob? It is the mob that labour in your 
fields and serve in your houses, that man 
your navy, and recruit your army, that 
have enabled you to defy all the world, 
and can also defy you when neglect and 
calamity have driven them to despair. 
You may call the people a mob, but do 
not forget, that a mob too often speaks the 
sentiments of the people. And here I 
must remark with what alacrity you are 
accustomed to fly to the succour of your 
distrest allies, leaving the distressed of 
your own country tothe careof Providence 
or—the Parish. When the Portuguese suf 
fered under the retreat of the French every 
arm was stretched out, every hand was 
opened, from the rich man’s largess, to the 
widow’s mite, all was bestowed to enable 
them to rebuild their villages and replenish 
And at this moment, 
when thousands of misguided but most 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen are strug- 
gling with the extremes of hardships and 
hunger, as your charity began abroad it 
should end at home. A much less sum, a 
tithe of the bounty bestowed on Portugal, 
even if those men (which I cannot admit 


‘without enquiry) could not have been re- 


stored to their employments, would have 
rendered unnecessary the tender mercies 
of the bayonet and the gibbet. But 
doubtless our friends have too many fo- 
reign claims to admit a prospect of do- 
mestic relief; though never did such ob- 
jects demand it. I have traversed the 
seat of war in the peninsula, I have been 
in some of the most oppressed provinces 
of Turkey, but never ‘under the most 
despotic of infidel governments did I be- 
hold such squalid wretchedness as I have 
seen since my return in the very heart of 
a Christian country. And what are your 
remedies? After months of inaction, and 
months of action worse than inactivity, at 
length comes forth the grand specific, the 
never failing nostrum of all state phy- 
sicians, from the days of Draco to the pre- 
sent time. After feeling the pulse and 
shaking the head over the patient, pre- 
scribing the usual course of warm water 
and bleeding, the warm water of your 
maukish police, and the lancets of your 
military, these convulsions must terminate 
in death, the sure consummation of the pre- 
scriptions of all political Sangrados. Set~ 
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ting aside the palpable injustice and the 
certain inefficiency of the Bill, are there 
not capital punishments sufficient in your 
statutes ? Is there not blood enough upon 
your penal code, that more must be 
poured forth to ascend to Heaven and 
testify against you? How will you carry 
the Bill into effect? Can you commit a 
whole county to their own prisons? Will 
you erect a gibbet in every field and hang 
up men like scarecrows? or will you pro- 
ceed (as you must to bring this measure 
into effect) by decimation? place the 
county under martial law? depopulate 
and lay waste all around you? and re- 
store Sherwood forest as an acceptable 
gift to the crown, in its former condition 
of aroyal chase and an asylum for out- 
laws? Are these the remedies for a starv- 
ing and desperate populace? Will the fa- 
mished wretch who has braved your 
bayonets, be appalled by your gibbets ? 
When death is a relief, and the only re- 
lief it appears that you will afford him, 
will he be dragooned into tranquillity ? 
Will that which could not be effected by 
your grenadiers, be accomplished by 
your executioners? If you proceed by 
the forms of law where is your evidence ? 
Those who have refused to impeach their 


accomplices, when transportation only 
was the punishment, will hardly be 
tempted to witness against them when 
death is the penalty. With all due de- 
ference to the noble lords opposite, I think 
“a little investigation, some previous en- 
quiry would induce even them to change 


their purpose. That most favourite state 
measure, so marvellously efficacious in 
many and recent instances, temporizing, 
would not be without its advantages in 
this. When a proposal is made to eman- 
cipate or relieve, you hesitate, you delibe- 
rate for years, you temporise and tamper 
with the minds of men; but a death-bill 
must be passed offhand, without a thought 
of the consequences. Sure I am from what 
I have heard, and from what I have seen, 
that to pass the Bill under all the existing 
circumstances, without enquiry, without 
deliberation, would only be to add injus- 
tice to irritation, and barbarity to neglect. 
The framers of such a Bill must be con- 
tent to inherit the honours of that Athe- 
nian lawgiver whose edicts were said to be 
written not in ink but in blood. But sup- 
pose it past ; suppose one of these men, as I 
have seen them,—meagre with famine, sul- 
len with despair, careless of a life which 
your lordships are perhaps about to value 
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at something less than the price of a stock. 
ing-frame—suppose this man surrounded 
by the children for whom he is unable to 
procure bread at the hazard of his exist. 
ence, abuut to be torn for ever from a fq. 
mily which he lately supported in peace. 
fol industry, and which it is not his fault 
that he can no longer so support, suppose 
this man, and there are ten thousand such 
from whom you may select your victims, 
dragged into court, to be tried for this 
new offence, by this new law; still, there 
are two things wanting to convict and 
condemn him; and these are, in my opi- 
nion,—Twelve Butchers for a Jury, anda 
Jefferies for a Judge! 

Lord Holland complimented his noble 
friend who spoke last on the ability which 
he had displayed in this his first speech in 
that House, and expressed his astonish- 
ment that ministers had. not thought pro- 
per toreply to it. The rejection of a Bill 
brought forward under such circumstances, 
he admitted to be an evil; but then, the 
present one was so extremely objection. 
able, that he felt it his duty to oppose it, 
He was not much surprised at_ this mea- 
sure, for he never was surprised at seeing 
any thing foolish coming from the present 
ministers; but the fact was, that the ap- 
prehension of such a law had already ren- 
dered the chances of detection less proba- 
ble. This he had from the best autho- 
rity. But he supposed, when he advert 
ed to the general principle that the se- 
verity of the punishment increased the 
difficulty of detection and conviction, 
he should be told, that this was specu- 
lation and theory. ‘They were for pro- 
ceeding from day to day, without rud- 
der or compass, as the winds and waves 
carried them. But what was the real 
state of this case? Here was a fact, 
that the apprehension of such a law 
had rendered detection more difficult; 
and yet, in the face of this fact, they 
proposed to pass the law, as if there 
had been no other mode of getting at 
the opinion of parliament. Indeed, such 
a law was but a very bad way of sending 
out a strong expression of the opinion of 
the legislature against this offence. Out 
penal code was too thick set with these 
penalties of death, to render that a very 
explicit declaration of the sense of parlia- 
ment as to the enormity of the crime. 
The people would recollect, that the legis- 
lature had declared, that stealing to the 
value of 40s, from a canal, deserved 
death; and with this in their minds, they 
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could not easily be persuaded that par- 
liament was deeply impressed with the 
magnitude of the offence merely because 
it punished it with death. He was far, 
however, from thinking lightly of this 
crime; for few crimes could be more 
ruinous to the power, wealth, and prospe- 
rity of any country ; butit did not follow 
that the conclusion drawn by the noble 
Secretary of State was correct. The 
noble Secretary admitted that the general 
principle, that the severity of the punish- 
ment increased the difficulty of detection 
might in some cases be applicable, but 
here he thought the terror of death neces- 
sary to prevent the commission of the 
crime. Yet of all cases this was one in 
which this terror could have the least 
effect; since the offence was carried on 
by a combination of persons bound toge- 
ther by a mistaken principle of honour. 
But leaving the general principle, he 
came to the Bill itself; and observed, that 
the only difficulty was in the detection. 
If the offenders could be detected, the law 
wasalready severe enough. Ifthe ground 
on which the Bill rested was stripped of 
the legal jargon in which acts of parlia- 
ment were necessarily involved, and re- 
duced to a plain logical proposition, the 
absurdity would be too glaring to be fora 
moment entertained. The amount of it 
was this: ‘* Whereas it has been found 
dificult to detect these offenders, we will 
render that detection still more difficult.” 
This law might irritate and exasperate ; 
but it would do nothing more. So much 
as to the first part of the Bill; but even 
the second part, intended to facilitate de- 
tection, was not founded on wise princi- 
ples. He should have thought a civil pro- 
cess much more desirable, by which the 
person having a frame belonging to ano- 
ther broken in his house, should be liable 
for damages to the owner, unless he 
proved that he had used every reasonable 
exertion to protect it. He agreed with 
his noble friend in disapproving the man- 
ner in which the military had been em- 
ployed, and urged the propriety of an 
inquiry to open the eyes of the deluded 
multitude. Something might be done to 
break the combination, by offering re- 
wards to persons making discoveries 
without dragging them to a court of jus- 
tice to give evidence. If the punishment 
of death was improper for such an offence 
itwas noexcuse to say that the law was 
only temporary. Hanging our fellow- 
subjects was not a proper way of making 
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experiments. It might appear, on en- 
quiry, that the cause of this evil was the 
fluctuation of the market—the tampering 
with our trade, which was regulated only 
by the caprice of ministers. A change of 
policy would then be found to be the pro- 
per remedy. The present course was 
fraught with danger, and he must dis- 
charge his duty by opposing the second 
reading of the Bill without a previous en- 
quiry. He concluded by moving, that 
the second reading be postponed till that 
day three weeks. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
two parts of the Bill ought to be taken 
together, and the object of both united 
was the prevention of the offence. The 
outrages at Nottingham originated in a 
mistaken notion of those concerned in 
them, that their interests were injured by 
the introduction of certain improvements 
in machinery, when the fact was, that all 
these improvements contributed to their 
advantage, and that by the conduct they 
were now persisting in, they were deeply 
injuring their own interests, and destroy- 
ing their own comforts. From, however, 
the plan and system adopted by them, 
the difficulty of detection had beeome 
very great, and the object of the second 
part of the Bill was to increase the means 
of detection, whilst the first part of it, by 
enacting the penalty of death, there was 
every reason to believe would operate, by 
the terror of that punishment, to prevent 
the offence. The prevention of offences 
was the legitimate object of enacting the 
punishment of death; and there was 
every reason to suppose that this object 
would be attained in the present instance, 
by combining the terror of this punish- 
ment with the increased facility of detec- 
tion. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed with the 
noble and learned lord, that the outrages 
at Nottingham originated in a mistaken 
notion of those concerned in them, of their 
own interests, for nothing could be more 
certain than that every improvement of 
machinery contributed to improve the 
condition of persons employed in the ma- 
nufactures in which such improvements 
were made, there being in a very short 
time after such improvements were intro- 
duced, a greater demand for Jabour than 
there was before. Much, however, of the 
present distressed state of the manufac- 
turers arose from the system of policy pur- 
sued by ministers; and he was satisfied, 
that before being called upon to pass 2 
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measure like the present, an enquiry ought 
to be instituted, and that that enquiry 
ought to embrace the effect of the Orders 
in Council, the state of the commerce of 
the country, and also of its circulation. 
The noble earl, after ridiculing the vigour 
of the ministers in sending down two jus- 
tices and two Bow street runners to Not- 
tingham, adverted to the fact, that it had 
been found necessary, by the advice of 
the judges, and upon the reports of the 
revenue boards, to do away the capital 
punishments in cases of smuggling, be- 
cause it was impossible to find juries to 
convict: and yet in a case depending on 
the same principle, they enacted the pu- 
nishment of death, when it was notorious 
that the great evil was the difficulty of de- 
tection. The measure evinced an utter 
ignorance of the principles of law, and of 
the real state of the country. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended, that 
enquiry could answer no useful purpose. 
If enquiry were to embrace the Orders in 
Council, the state of the commerce and 
circulation of the country, the investiga- 
tion must be indefinite, the outrages at 
Nottingham must in the mean time go on, 
and all attempt to suppress them must be 
postponed ad Gracas Calendas. An in- 
quiry more limited with respect to the 
outrages themselves, could have no good 
effect ; the offence was, as was admitted by 
every one, most injurious to the interests 
of the community, and every means ought 
to be adopted to prevent its repetition. 
The object of the Bill was to increase the 
means of detection, whilst it inflicted the 
punishment of death; and surely it was 
to be expected that the terror of the pu- 
nishment of death, when the means of de- 
tection were increased, would operate to 
prevent the commission of the offence. 

Earl Grosvenor was hostile to extending 
the penal code by the infliction of the pu- 
nishment of death for this offence, and 
contended that information ought first to 
be laid before the House, to prove that all 
other means had been ineffectual. Much 
of these outrages were, he thought, to be 
attributed to the system of policy pursued 
by ministers, and he lamented that the 
Prance Regent should have been advised 
not to make a change in his councils, con- 
vinced'as the noble earl was, that the re- 
sult of a change would have been an im- 
proved system of finance, an economical 
expenditure, and a general amelioration of 
the situation of the country. - 

Lord Grenville found it impossible to al- 

1 
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low this question to pass, without express. 
ing in the strongest terms which his powers 
of language could supply, his indignant 
detestation of the principles on which the 
Bill was founded, as well as of the argu. 
ments by which it was supported. - There 
was now no time for inquiry, they said; 
but he hoped their lordships were familiar 
with the wise maxim of a great authority 
‘de vita hominis nulla est cunctatio longa’ 
When the question was about the life 
of man, he should have expected tha 
ministers, and especially the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, would have 
willingly acceded to the delay, if there 
was the smallest doubt in the mind of any 
noble lord, whether. it was necessary to add 
to the horrible and sanguinary catalogue 
of our capital punishments. It had been 
said, indeed, that no one doubted the ft. 
ness of the punishment to the crime. If 
that was true, he knew not to what pur. 
pose his noble friends about him had been 
speaking. ‘These laws were, unfortunately, 
not the result of enlarged views, of general 
principles, but they sprung up one by one 
upon some momentary necessity ; anda 
noble secretary had astonished him by 
stating, that there was no general prin. 
ciple to rest upon. But unless all that he 
had ever thought, all that he had ever 
heard, all that he had ever read upon the 
subject, was utterly erroneous, there wa 
no case in ‘which general principles were 
more necessary to be attended to, and 
more capable of application than in enact. 
ing penal laws, especially when capital 
punishments came under consideration, 
To these he trusted their lordships would 
attend, and not suffer themselves to be 
drawn aside by these temporary outrages, 
But if a delay of three weeks could not be 
allowed in a case where 10,000 of theit 
fellow subjects might be rendered liablet 
the pains of death, why had there beens 
delay of two months? ‘The enquiry might 
by this time have been complete. For 
six months during which these proceed- 
ings had been carried on, no one effectual 
step had been taken; and yet ministers 
had the confidence to’ come now and saJ, 
‘Do not ask for delay—trust to us—shet 
your own eyes and ears, and sign the 
bloody warrant here presented to you! 
No, he would not trust ministers before he 
signed that warrant: he must be satisfied 
that the offence was commensurate with 
the pains to be applied. He had no hes 
tation in saying, that such a punishmetl 
ought never to be applied to such an 
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fence ; and if their lordships had read one | 


page of that excellent writer Judge Black. 
stone, they must be aware that he had 
distinctly said, that the mere frequency of 
an offence and difficulty of detection was 
not a ground for a capital punishment. 
His noble friend had stated, that there 
were laws in our statute book enacting 
death in similar cases. He knew it, and 
deeply regretted it, and wished they could 
be at once erased from the statute book, if 
it were for nothing else than to prevent 
their being resorted to as examples, when 
the indolence, the ignorance, or the weak- 
ness of government led them to enact such 
laws as this. Here, again, the enlight- 
ened Blackstone lent his great authority, 
for he said that these laws originated in 
the ignorance of the legislature and the 
weakness of government. He should have 
thought inquiry necessary as to this point. 
It had been assumed that the existing law 
was ineffectual ; but before ministers as- 
sumed that fact, they ought to prove that 
every thing had been done to carry it into 
execution. On that head there was no 
information whatever, except the boasted 
exploit of having sent down two West- 
minster justices and two Bow-street run- 
ners ; who, though very conversant in the 
business of detecting thieves and footpads, 
were not therefore the most proper to deal 
with the Nottingham manufacturers. That 
was their vigour! But something else had 
been done worse even than that foolish 
expedient. There never was a maxim of 
greater wisdom than that uttered by the 
noble lord (Byron), who had so ably ad- 


| dressed their lordships. that night for the 


first time, that the military ought never to 
beemployed except in extreme cases, and 
then they should be effectual, if possible, 
rather by the terror of their appearance, 
than their power of execution. But here 
they had been. employed in a way the 
Most ruinous to their own discipline, and 
the least efficient for the purpose of check- 
ing these outrages. They had been dis- 
persed in small bodies, and made to per- 
form the duties of civil officers. He might 
be mistaken as to the force of the law as 
it stood, but why then not inquire? The 
truth was, that it had been 20 years on 
the statute book, and never put in execa- 
tion in one instance. How could minis- 
ters say that a law was inefficient which 
ad never been tried ? and yet they were 
not ashamed to come down, and propose 
‘o resort to this last dreadful extremity. 
No; the fault was not in the weakness of 

(VOL, XXI.) 
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the punishment of the present law, but in 
the want of execution. Let their lordships 
compare the punishment of transportation 
for 14 years with the crime of breaking a 
stocking-frame. Was not the punishment 
commensurate to the crime? Aye, more 
than commensurate. His lordship then 
read some passages from the Bill, from 
which it appeared, that the intent to com- 
mit the crime of breaking a lace-thread, or 
damaging a web, rendered the offender 
liable to the pains of death. To this there 
could be only one answer,—that the pu- 
nishment would never be inflicted. But 
as long as he lived, in a country governed 
by law, he never would consent to put it 
in the power of the crown to put a fellow 
subject to death for damaging a piece of 
cotton or lace. 

The Lord Chancellor was about to put 
the question, when : 

Earl Grey observed, that it was of im- 
portance to know what the object of noble 
lords on the other side was. in proposing 
this Bill. Was it to inflict the penalty of 
death for the offence stated by his noble 
friend, as it appeared by the words of the 
Bill? 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that the 
wording of the Bill was a matter for dis- 
cussion in. the committee, but the Bill was 
framed from other bills of a similar nature 
with reference to machinery. 

Lord Holland observed, that it was of 
importance to know the intent of minis- 
ters in proposing a clause in the Bill, in- 
flicting the penalty of death upon the in- 
tent to commit the offence described by 
his noble friend. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought that the 
House ought not to go on in the conisdera- 
tion of the Bill, until they had some infor- 
mation of what the precise object of mi- 
nisters was in proposing this Bill; and 
with that view he moved that the debate 
be adjourned till Monday. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that the 
principle of the Bill was to punish a cer- 
tain offence with death ; the mode of car- 
rying that principle into effect, was matter 
for discussion in the committee. 

Earl Grey observed, that allowing the 
principle of the Bill to be to punish a cer- 
tain offence with death, the nature of that 
offence was a part of the principle of the 
Bill, and before they could vote for the 
second reading, they ought to be informed 
what offence it was intended to punish. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated, that un+ 
doubtedly it was the intention of govern« 
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ment to inflict the punishment of death 
instead of transportation, and the clauses 
describing the offence were copied from 
the Bill, which rendered it a transportable 
offence. 

Lord Grenville said, that what had been 
stated by the noble lord, was indeed a 
still stronger reason for adjourning the 
debate till Monday. Here was a minister, 
who came down to parliament to inflict 
the punishment of death upon his fellow- 
citizens, but for what offence that minister 
knew not. It was in truth for the credit 
of ministers themselves that this debate 
should be adjourned, in order that they 
might be enabled to explain what offence 
they intended to punish with death. But 
whatever they might think, he could not 
give his vote that the House should be in- 
volved in the infamy of going to the 
second reading of a Bill for inflicting thé 
punishment of death upon their fellow- 
citizens, without knowing what the nature 
of the offence was that it was intended to 
punish. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned till Monday. 
Contents 17: Not-Contents 32. Majo- 
rity 15. The Bill was then read a second 
time, and committed for Monday. On 
the motion of the earl of Lauderdale, their 
lordships were ordered to be summoned 
for Monday. The noble earl also moved, 
that the Judges be ordered to attend on 
Monday, which was negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, February 27. 


Petition From Hutt resrectinc Com- 
MERCIAL Licences.] Mr. Staniforth pre- 
sented a Petition from several merchants, 
ship-owners, and other inhabitants of the 
town of Kingston-upon- Hull, setting forth, 

« That the petitioners, being deeply im- 
pressed with a sense of the magnitude and 
extent of the evils arising from the pre- 
sent system of granting licences te foreign 
vessels to trade between this country and 
ports from which the British flag is ex- 
cluded, beg leave to approach the House 
with a statement of their opinion on a 
subject, as it appears to the petitioners, 
of the very last importance to the com- 
mercial interests of the united kingdom ; 
and that the House is well aware, that the 
port of Hull has long been most intimately 
concerned in the Baltic trade, to that 
trade, indeed, may principally be ascribed 
its prosperity, and mercantile importance ; 
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but, within these few years, the hostile 
attitude of the northern powers has been 
followed by a corresponding pressure 
upon it ; the intercourse with the north of 
Europe has however at no time been 
wholly discontinued, notwithstanding the 
exclusion of the British flag from its 
ports ; and it is to the manner in which 
this intercourse has been, and continges 
to be carried on, that the petitioners now 
humbly and earnestly pray the attention 
of the House; and that the papers and 
documents on the table of the House wilj 
shew that licences are granted by the 
Board of Trade to foreign vessels, autho 
rizing them to carry on commerce be. 
tween this country and ports which do 
not admit its flag ; encouragement is thus 
held out to the ship-builders of the conti- 
nent, by affording them the chance of 
sale for their ships to those British sub. 
jects who avail themselves of the protec. 
tion of licences, although in such cases, 
there is the advantage of the employment 
of British capital ; yet it is manifestly ob. 
tained at the expence of our own ship. 
builders and sailors, whose place is sup. 
plied by a race of aliens; and that a 
very large proportion, however, of the 
ships themselves is really the property of 
foreigners, who receive an enormous sum 
for freight, not less than three times the 
amount of what would be paid for similar 
voyages in a time of unrestricted com. 
merce; this the petitioners would point 
out as a ruinous drain on the resources of 
the country, and as contributing, in a 
most important degree, to the present un- 
favourable course of exchange, and the 
deranged state of the currency; it is 
also a lamentable fact, that numbers of 
British licences have been’ publicly sold 
on the continent, and that, by means of 
those licences, and even under the pro 
tection of British convoys, our enemies 
have been supplied, to a great extent, 
with naval stores, conveyed directly into 
their own harbours from different ports of 
the Baltic ; and that; in the whole of the 
extensive trade carried on under the pro- 
tection of British licences, foreign sailor 
are necessarily and exclusively employed; 
and the petitioners do not know that any 
language of theirs can speak more forcibly 
than the statement of this simple fact; # 
is in direct violation of those principles of 
navigation, an adherence to which has 
been a great cause of our prosperity, ® 
safeguard of our independence, and with 
which the commerce of this country mut 
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‘credit for their sincerity, when, they 
-state that they would rather submit to 


rise and fall, thousands of men, the sub- 
jects of hostile states, are trained up at 
our expence, enriched with our wealth, 
jnured in our employ to the toils of a sea- 
faring life, and made acquainted with 
every creek and headland of our coasts : 
that the petitioners have been eye-wit- 
nesses of the rapid and astonishing im- 
provement in the appearance and skill of 
these men during the last few years, and 
they cannot but be deeply sensible of the 
immense advantages thereby accruing to 
the already gigantic power of France, es- 
pecially in the event of an attack upon 
our shores, which, the petitioners con- 
ceive, the present system tends most ma- 
terially to encourage and accelerate ; and 
that the losses arising from capture, from 
extra insurance, and from fraud on the 
part of the foreign captains employed, are 
severely felt; but there is another point 
of view, contemplated in which, the sub- 
ject presents itself in awful and alarming 
colours, and forces itself upon their seri- 
ous consideration; and that the peti- 
tioners regard the honour and the good 
faith which have hitherto been conspicu- 
ous in the character of British merchants, 
as dearer to them than any advantage 
which the commerce of the world can 
ofler as a compensation for them; and 
that the system of licences, by rendering 
itnecessary for the ships to be provided 
with sets of forged, or, as they are termed, 
simulated papers, has a direct tendency 
to subvert this honourable character, is 
therefore, in the judgment of the peti- 
tioners, a most weighty argument against 
it, and cannot be too strongly inculcated 
on the minds of our countrymen ; the 
young men on whom in future will de- 
volve the management of the commercial 
transactions of this kingdom, are thus fa- 
miliarized with a course of systematic 
falshood, and accustomed daily to wit- 
hess acts of forgery and perjury, which 
are destructive not merely of mercantile 
probity, but of that general feeling of 
moral rectitude, which is the best bulwark 
of a state, and for her pre-eminence in 
which our country has hitherto been so 
highly and so justly distinguished ; and 
that the petitioners are firmly convinced 
that the preservation of this moral princi- 
ple is necessary to the prosperity of these 
dominions, at the same time that they 
are not insensible to the effects of the 
present interruption to. free intercourse 
with foreign countries ; they trust there- 
fore that the House will give them 
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still greater privations than consent to 
pursue the system now acted upon, and of 
which they have, on the above grounds, 
ventured to express their unqualified ab- 
horrence ; and that, if a blockade of 
hostile ports, especially those of the 
Baltic, be deemed, as the petitioners judge 
it to be, advisable, they would humbly 
recommend that it be full and complete, 
and not rendered ineffectual by licences 
or evasions of any kind whatsoever; and 
they are persuaded that, both in a com- 
mercial and a financial point of view, this 
country is more able than its enemies to 
bear the pressure in such a case unavoid- 
able; and that, had it been sooner adopted, 
we should ere this have come to an amica- 
ble arrangement with the Northern states 
of Europe ; and that the petitioners will 
not dwell on the encouragement which a 
change of the present system would hold 
out toour North American colonies, which 
are capable of supplying us with many of 
the articles hitherto procured from the 
Baltic, but they will conclude by begging 
leave to refer, for the proof of their asser- 
tions, to the official papers laid before the 
House, which will shew more accurately 
than it is in their power to do, the ex- 
tent of the commerce carried on under 
licences, and the number of ships and 
sailors employed therein; and that they 
feel the subject in question to be of 
momentous importance to the nation at 
large, as well as one in which their pecu- 
liar interests are more particularly in- 
volved; and praying the House to take 
into its most serious consideration the sys- 
tem of granting licences to foreign vessels, 
and to apply such remedy as in their wis- 
dom may appear to be best suited to the 
exigencies of the case.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


ProcEEDINGS RELATING TO THE Ex- 
PULSION oF Mr. Bensamin Watsu.] Mr. 
Bankes moved that the order of the day be 
read for the attendance in his place of Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh. 

Mr. Abercromby wished to ask the hon. 
gentleman whether it was his intention to 
proceed on the subject that evening? If 
so, he begged to submit to his considera- 
tion that the papers which constituted the 
greater part of the case, were but that mo- 
ment delivering to the members, and that 
there was still another piece of evidence 
to be produced, namely, the Letter from 
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Mr. Walsh to his brother, charging him- 


self with the guilt of the recent transac-* 


tion. There was another circumstance 
which he hoped would induce the hon. 
gentleman not to press the consideration 
of the subject at that moment, and that 
was, that there were several hon. members 
who to his knowledge were desirous of ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon it, but who 
were absent from the House under the idea 
that as on Thursdays motions preceded 
orders, the motion of an hon. baronet 
would in the first instance have been gone 
into. 

Mr. Bankes replied, that he came fully 
prepared to bring under the consideration 
of the House the question of Mr. Walsh’s 
conduct ; and that unless very grave. and 
substantial reasons indeed were adduced, 
he was persuaded that this was one of the 
matters which the House could feel no 
disposition to postpone. Although the 
printed copies of the papers had, as the 
hon. gentleman had said, been delivered 
but that day, that appeared to him of little 
consequence. There was only one line in 
those papers on which he should rest the 
motion, that he felt it his duty to submit 
to the House, and that was, that Mr. Walsh 
had been found guilty of the felony laid 
in his indictment. With respect to Mr. 
Waish’s letter to his brother, it would be 
produced at the bar of the House by Mr. 
Jenkyns the solicitor, and would be read 
distinctly and audibly by the clerk at the 
tabie. This in his opinion, would afford 
the Honse an ample opportunity of judging 
of its tendency.. The thing would speak 
for itself in the most unequivocal terms ; 
and the latter would exhibit a complete 
avowal of a guilty mind and a guilty act. 
If, after having heard this letter, the House 
should think further delay necessary, how- 
ever unwillingly, he must bow to their 
opinion. There was one argument of the 
hon. gentleman’s, which he could by no 
means allow. He could not admit that 
under such circumstances the absence of 
any hon. members afforded a just ground 
for postponing the consideration’ of the 
subject. The hour was by no means un- 
usually early, and it ought to be known 
to every member of parliament, that mat- 
ters of privilege took precedence of all 
other questions. He put it to the House 
whether or not they wished that the busi- 
ness should proceed? (A general cry of, 
Go on, go on !) 

Mr. Lamb thought that there could not 
be a more grave and solemn reason as- 

1 
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signed for delay, than that hon. member; 
were not in full possession of the evidence 
on the subject. The question was one of 
a novel nature, and would therefore esta. 
blish a precedent. It was not therefore 
consistent with a due regard to the privi- 
leges of the House to proceed so suddenly 
and hastily in the determination of it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn said, there could be but 
one opinion as to the gravity, weight, and 
solemnity of this question, on which it 
was not possible for him to anticipate 
what would be the judgment of the House, 
He had looked a good deal into the case, 
and possessed himself as much as he could 
of its nature and bearings, and he must 
say, that when gentlemen who had not yet 
entered upon its consideration, came to 
bestow upon it their attention, they would 
find that it was one of great magnitude 
and difficulty. He could not, therefore, 
help thinking, that it would be advanta 
geous to allow further time for the ob. 
tainment of full and complete information, 
It was a very short time since the papers 
before the House were produced, and as 
had been justly remarked, the most im- 
portant document relating to the case had 
not yet been brought up. On these 
grounds he wished to submit to the hon. 
gentleman and to the House, the propriety 
of hearing the Letter from Mr. Walsh to 
his brother read, and then, after they had 
had an opportunity of considering all the 
documents together, as well as the prece- 
dents on their Journals, which bore upon 
the present case, they might come toa 
more fit and legitimate decision than if 
they proceeded to judgment on the 
crude materials of which they were now 
in possession. For these reasons he was 
anxious that the desire expressed by his 
hon. friends for delay, should be ac- 
ceded to. 

Mr. Bathurst said, he had already be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with the case, 
to be enabled to decide on what he 
thought the just and proper course for the 
House to pursue. The documents pro- 
duced afforded a good ground on which 
they might proceed to judgment. Butas 
there might be gentlemen who had not 
turned their attention to the subject with 
so much diligence as the hon. gentleman 
who preceded him, and as the papers had 
been so lately put into their hands, he 
could see no reason for pressing on the 
discussion, if any member thought a small 
delay would enable him to come to a more 
mature determination. They had, in bis 
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opinion, enough before them to act upon ; 
put he would not therefore desire that 
those who might consider themselves as 
unprepared to decide, should be prema- 
turely hurried to their vote. But con- 
ceding this much, he must, at the same 
time, observe, that he perfectly coincided 
with his hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) that on 
so grave and serious a question, deeply 
and materially affecting the character and 
privileges of the House, it would be highly 
censurable to allow any unnecessary time 
to be lost before they came to a decision. 

The order of the day having been read, 

Mr. Bankes observing that he was the 
Jast man who would wish to be too hasty 
in pressing such a question, expressed his 
intention of postponing the decision of 
it until Monday. 

The Speaker apprehended, that as the 
business was not then to be concluded, it 
would be necessary to make a fresh order 
for the attendance of Mr. Walsh in his 
place on Monday. In the first place, 
however, it would be expedient to ascer- 
tain whether Mr. Walsh had been served 
with the order of the House, requiring his 
attendance in his place on this day. 

One of the messengers was called to the 
bar. 

The Speaker. Mr. Skelton, have you 
served Mr. Benjamin Walsh, a member of 
this House, with the order of the House, 
requiring his attendance in his place on 
this day. 

Messenger. Yes, Sir, I have. I saw Mr. 
Walsh yesterday morning at ten orclock, 
and he told me he had received from his 


| brother the order which I left at his house 


on Tuesday night. 

The messenger having withdrawn, Mr. 
Jenkyns, the solicitor, was; on the motion 
of Mr. Bankes, called to the bar. 

The Speaker. Mr. Jenkyns, you were 
the solicitor to the prosecution against Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh, a member of this House ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes, Sir. 

The Speaker. Have. you brought with 
you the letter mentioned in the order of 
this House, purporting to be a letter from 
Mr. Benjamin Walsh to his brother ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. I have. 

The Speaker. Are you acquainted with 
the hand-writing of Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Jenkyns. No; I am not. 

The Speaker. Is there any body with 
you who is acquainted with it ? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes; Mr. Atride. 

Mr. Atride appeared at the bar. 

The Speaker, Mr. Atride, are you ac- 
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quainted with the hand-writing of Mr. 
Benjamin Walsh ? 

Mr. Atride. Yes. 

The Speaker. Have you ever seen him 
write ? 

Mr. Atride.. I have. 

The Speaker. Look at that letter, and in- 
form the House, whether it is the hand- 
writing of Mr. Benjamin Walsh ? 

Mr. Atride. I believe it is. 

The Speaker. Do you entertain any 
doubt on the subject? Look at the whole 
of the letter. 

Mr. Atride. I have no doubt that this is 
Mr. Walsh’s hand-writing. 

The Speaker. Have you ever seen that 
letter before ? 

Mr. Atride. Never. 

The Speaker. Mr. Jenkyns, were you at 
the trial of Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Jenkyns. Yes. 

The Speaker. By whom was that letter 
delivered into the court? 

Mr. Jenkyns. By the Solicitor General. 

The Speaker. In whose custody has it 
been ever since? 

Mr. Jenkyns. In mine, Sir. 

The Speaker. Is that the identical letter 
delivered into court by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral on the trial of Mr. Walsh, and kept by 
you ever since? 

Mr. Jenkyns, It is. 

The Witnesses were then ordered to 
withdraw. The letter dated Dec. 5, 1811, 
was read by the clerk. (See it at p. 940.] 

Mr. Bankes moved that it be printed. 

Mr. Lockhart wished to know whether to 
agree to the printing of this paper would 
be to entertain the charge brought forward 
against Mr. Walsh? If so, it would be a 
grave subject for the consideration of the 
House, and he requested, therefore, to be 
favoured with the opinion of the Chair. 

The Speaker apprehended that the letter 
was part of the proof against the hon. 
member. What decision the House would 
come to on the charge, it would be for 
them to determine, when they came to 
consider the evidence of which this letter 
was a part. 

Mr. Lockhart, understanding that the 
letter was to be received as evidence of 
the charge, objected most strongly to its 
reception, because it was only evidence of 
a most dishonourable and infamous trans- 
action between one individual and another. 
He hoped the hon. gentleman did not 
mean to adduce it in support of the record 
of Mr. Walsh’s conviction. That could 
not be done, for the contents of the record 
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must be its only support. If it were in- 
tended to rely on the letter in the event of 
the record not being considered sufficient 
to warrant the House in acquiescing in the 
ultimate proposition of the hon. gentleman, 
then he trusted the House would appoint a 
committee to search for precedents, in 
order to discover whether any such charge 
as that which could be founded on the let- 
ter had ever been entertained by parlia- 
ment; and whether parliament had ever 
proceeded to expel a member on the 
knowledge of a transaction; however in- 
famous, between one individual and ano- 
ther. He had made diligent inquiry on 
the subject, and he could find only one 
case in the year 1670, in which sir Edward 
Thomas having complained of frauds and 
abuses on the part of his son towards him- 
self, the House did entertain the charge: 
but they afterwards threw it out as not 
being on sufficient grounds, and decided 
that only those charges could be enter- 
tained which were founded on transactions 
imfamous in a public point of view. All 
such transactions resolved themselves into 
four classes. The first, cases of persons 
who were found infamous by the records 
of their convictions in criminal courts of 
law ; secondly, cases of persons who had 
been in open rebellion ;. thirdly, cases of 
persons guilty of corrupt and improper 
practices, as members of that House; and, 
fourthly,.cases of persons guilty of offences 
against the public. Never, however, was 
a charge entertained founded on a disho- 
nest transaction between man and. man. 
To entertain such charges would be .to 
make the House of Commons a great court 
of judicature, authorised to examine every 
private transaction that was alleged to be 
improper: and the ultimate purposes to 
which such a power might be applied no 
one could foresee; that it would be pro- 
ductive of enormous inconvenience was 
evident, and he therefore pressed for the 
appointment of a committee, before a pre- 
cedent was established calculated to be so 
injurious in its consequences. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer confessed 
himseif unable to distinguish the letter 
from the other documents on the subject, 
or to understand why the ordering of the 
letter to be printed was more completely 
to entertain the charge than the ordering 
of the printing of the other documents. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to have mis- 
conceived what fell from the chair. _ The 
charge was not at present before the House 
in a shape to be entertained, nor would it 
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be so until there was a motion on the syb, 
ject. _He apprehended that the hon. mover 
of the proposition had moved for the re. 
cord of conviction, the judge’s letter, & , 
and had moved that those documents be 
printed—that he bad examined the wi, 
nesses at the bar—that he had obtained 
from one of them, Mr. Walsh’s letter to 
his brother, and that he now moved tha 
that letter be printed—all for the Purpose 
of taking those preliminary steps whieh 
would enable the House to judge whether 
or not the charge ought to be entertained, 
The printing of the letter could by nm 
weans prejudge the question of entertain. 
ing the charge. He had no difficulty ip 
admitting that the question was one of very 
grave consideration, and that the Hou 
must well weigh how far.they could with 
safety and propriety adopt the charge 
without establishing a precedent which 
might be found productive of serious in 
convenience. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that by what had 
been already done, the letter must appear 
on the Journals, and must be transmitted 
to posterity, as having been received and 
read in the House, just as completely as if 
it were ordered to be printed. The objec- 
tion might with more propriety have been 
made to the motion on Tuesday for its pro- 
duction. 

The Letter was then ordered to be 
printed. 

The Speaker said, that this was the pro 
per time to acquaint the House, that he 
had received two letters from Mr. Walsh, 


intimating his intention of not appearing 
in his place, but. not ascribing that inten- 


tion to any bodily incapacity. As be 
could not find in the Journals any prece 
dent of a written defence having been te 
ceived from members, who, having been 
ordered to attend, failed to do so, without 
attributing his non-attendance to bodily 
incapacity, he would not read those let 
ters, unless it were the pleasure of the 
House that he should do so. 

On the motion of Mr. Bankes, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Walsh was ordered to attend in bis 
place on Monday. 


Sir Tuomas Turton’s Motion on 
THE STATE OF THE Nation.] Sir Thom 
Turton began by observing, that when he 
considered the importance and magnitude 
of the question to which he was about 
call the attention of the House ; whem ht 
considered the present critical state ° 
public affairs, and the alarming aspt! 
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ynder which they now presented them- 
elves to the contemplation of the country ; 
and when he, at the same time, considered 
that the present question had hitherto been 
introduced to their discussion by some 
leading member of either of the great con- 
tending parties, and that the humble in- 
dividual who was on that night to bring it 
before them was wholly unsupported by 
the aid of any party or the authority of any 
inflaence-;—when all these considerations 
crowded on his mind, he confessed that he 
was but too justiy apprehensive of ap- 
pearing to have acted with a hasty indis- 
cretion and a presumptuous confidence. 
But the time was now come, when public 
duty should be discharged, independent 
of every personal consideration. If he 
brought with him the aid of no party, nei- 
ther did he bring with him the motives or 
prejudices of party. It was not his in- 
tention to weary the indulgence of the 
House, by any very detailed examination 
into those topics which had been already 
so amply discussed, or again to tread over 
the ground long trod before. He should, 
in the course of his observations, touch 
upon the war in the peninsula—and here, 
he observed, that the true merits of this 
extensive question had never been yet 
fairly and fully before the House ; and, 
indeed, if he were to confine all he had 
to offer to that one subject, he thought he 
should find, even in that alone, ample 
matter to persuade the House to grant the 
motion with which he should conclude. 
But he should not confine himself to that 
part of the subject: he should take a short 
review of the leading public events since 
the right hon. gentleman came into office. 
He should endeavour to shew the House 
what appeared to him to be the awfully 
alarming state of the country ; and, what 
inhis mind was not the least alarming 
symptom, the lethargy of that House for 
so long a time, and while such events were 
passing. He should call upon them, in 
the name of their country, to rouse from 
their torpor, and ask every unprejudiced 
man if, seeing the condition to which they 
Were at last reduced, he could conscienti- 


} ously lay his hand upon his heart, and say 


there was not sufficient ground for going 
into the committee. His view should be 
directed a little further back than the 
time at which the present ministers en- 
tered on office. 

The year 1806 had terminated most 
disastrously for the liberties of Europe. 


He should not stop to say any thing upon 





the ineffectual struggles of Russia against 
France, or upon the selfish and dastardly 
policy which at that time dictated the 
perfidious conduct of the court of Prussia. 
In the following year the battles of Eylau 
and Friedland—the last of which was 
fought, he believed, after the right hon. 
gentleman had come into power—those 
battles might be said to have decided the 
fate of the continent, and to have fulfilled 
the prediction of Sully, that France would 
one day arrive at the universal dominion 
of Europe. The peace of Tilsit left France 
no enemy to contend against but England 
—all her means were immediately directed 
against our commerce, and the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees had about as much effect 
against England as ours taken in retalia- 
tion had against France. The first expe- 
dition sent out by the new administration 
was that of Copenhagen. All the ap- 
plause he could give ministers, they 
should have from him most willingly—he 
regretted that their conduct had rendered 
the portion he could spare them so very 
inconsiderable; but of the Copenhagen 
expedition he had originally approved, 
and his opinion remained unaltered. If 
the merits of that expedition were to be 
considered according to the naked ab- 
stract principle merely, nothing could be 
more atrocious or more profligate: but 
where was the maxim, however generally 
true, that must not give way to necessity, 
and in that case he thought the necessity 
justified the expedition.—The hon. baronet 
next adverted to the breaking out of the 
war in the peninsula.. A right hon. gen- 
tleman, whose fervour on all great public 
questions was so well known—he meant the 
member for Iichester (Mr. Sheridan), had 
come down, and in his place in that House 
had with his accustomed eloquence called 
the immediate attention of ministers to the 
critical state of Spain. There was in short 
but one heart, but one mind, but one feel- 
ing within that House and throughout 
the country, as to the necessity of giving 
Spain the most speedy, cordial, and ef- 
fectual assistance. Ministers might be 
said to have been almost invited by par- 
liament to ask for their aid. In such a 
state the first duty of ministers was to have 
so arranged with Spain, as that the as- 
sistance of this country might be given 
and applied in the best and most efficient 
manner ; but there was no such plan re- 
sorted to—no method, no regulations or 
arrangements were thought to be pre- 
viously necessary. Ministers did nothing 
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in co-operation with the Spanish govern- 
ment, to collect all the feelings of the 
Spanish people into one energetic effort, 
or to give that effort one great and uni- 
form impulse. Nothing had been done 
to give tone to the Spanish government— 
they were left to themselves—and the first 
act was the publication of their «* Precau- 
tions,” calling upon the people to fight as 
mere partizans, never to hazard a general 
action, and to think of nothing more than 
hanging on and harrassing the enemy— 
and this was the government that shortly 
after called for an army of 550,000 men, 
of which 50,000 should be cavalry. He 
blamed not ministers for the errors of the 
Spanish government; but he thought that 
they were responsible to the country for 
not providing, as far as they could do, 
against the possibility of those errors de- 
feating our co-operation, or rendering our 
assistance altogether nugatory. 

To show, in some measure, what had 
been the effect of our assistance in Spain, 
he would just call the attention of the 
House to the two first campaigns. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley sailed on the 28th of 
July, 1808. He was sent to dssist the 
Spaniards, and he landed at Corunna; 
where, however, he afterwards re-im- 
barked, and sailed for Mondego, at which 
place he effected a landing. On the 17th 
of August the affair took place which was 
followed up by the battle of Vimiera on 
the 2ist. Sir Arthur Wellesley was the 
next day superseded in the chief com- 
mand by sir Harry Burrard, who was him- 
self, shortly after, again superseded by sir 
Hugh Dalrymple. Such fluctuation was 
there in his Majesty’s councils as to the 
selection of a fit person for this command! 
He should not dwell upon the disgraceful 
Conyention of Cintra, which, amongst 
other mortifying conditions, stipulated to 
place general Junot at the head of 25,000 
men, in that identical spot whence he 
could most speedily march to that part of 
Spain, where he could act against Spain 
and her allies most seasonably and effec- 
tually! From the 30th of August till the 
16th of October, when sir John Moore 
was sent out, no one step had been taken 
by ministers, though there was not, for 
the same length of time, a period since 
the commencement of the war in which 
so much might have been effected.—He 
then adverted to the campaign of sir John 
Moore, who, he contended, had received 
no sort of co-operation from the Spaniards. 
He had reached Salamanca before he met 
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with asingle Spanish piquet. He though 
the conduct of ministers, in risking the 
safety of the British army, without any 
knowledge of the intentions of the Span). 
ards, extremely reprehensible.—He then 
passed to the battle of Talavera; and, 
giving lord Wellington every credit for 
his skill and conduct in other particulars, 
he could not help censuring his march to 
Talavera, as a most imprudent one, when, 
even after a repulse of the enemy, how. 
ever glorious, he was obliged to makes 
precipitate retreat, to the desertion of the 
sick and wounded in the hospital.—The 
remaining campaigns had, in every te. 
spect, the character of the two that pre. 
ceded them :—hard-fought battles termi: 
nating in the repulse of the enemy—biil. 
liant, perhaps, but certainly very unpro- 
ductive.—He came now to that memorable 
Expedition, of which it would hardly be 
necessary to remind the noble lord oppo 
site (Castlereagh.) It surely never could 
be out of his recollection. He was asto. 
nished to see the noble lord smile at any 
allusion to the dreadful tragedy of the 
Walcheren Expedition (hear, hear!); 
though, indeed, that noble lord might well 
smile to think that he had himself escaped 
the ruin to which he had devoted so many 
thousands (hear, hear!). The avowed ob- 
ject of that expedition was to create adi- 
version in favour of Austria: and how had 
that object been answered? ‘The battles 
of Essling and Asperne had been fought 
on the 2ist and 26th of May ; and on the 
28th of July, three weeks after the battle 
of Wagram, that laid Austria at the foot 
of France, sailed the Walcheren Expedi- 
tion, to co-operate at Flushing with the 
ruins of the Austrian army in Bohemia! 
(hear, hear!)—But he should not dwell 
on the melancholy catastrophe—11,000 
brave men left, for three months, to roti 
the most pestilential climate in Europe, 
and then the whole object of the expedi- 
tion totally abandoned! Though, indeed, 
they had been gravely told, by a right 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Yorke,) that the ex 
pedition had in part sueceeded in its ob- 
ject, because, forsooth, we had destroyed 
a basin! And here he could not help ob- 
serving upon the strange conduct of a right 
hon. gentleman then in his Majesty’ 
councils (Mr- Canning,) in not openly 
declaring his real sentiments of the noble 
lord’s utter incompetency for the situation 
he then filled: such a declaration must 
have compelled the noble lord to retire, 
or at least have saved the country the div 
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ace and losses attendant on that Expe- 

tion. But what above all had been the 
conduct of that House? Had they brought 
the noble lord to trial by impeachment? 
Had they impeached the right hon. gen- 
jeman for continuing to act with one 
whom he believed utterly incompetent ? 
Had they condemned.the Expedition and 
impeached the authors of it?’ No; so far 
from it, they had passed a vote of appro- 
bation upon that Expedition—(hear, hear! 
from Mr. Perceval and others !)—and was 
not thisa ground for inquiry ?—-He knew 
that the right hon. gentleman, the minis- 
ter of the country, thought himself invul- 
nerable, and regarded the attacks of such 
humble men as himself as mere flea-bites, 
—But what would the country say, what 
would posterity say of such a vote? what 
would future historians say of it? Upon 
the noble lord’s quitting office,the only 

ood effect of that Expedition,—the rage 

fr expeditions somewhat subsided; but 
now that he saw the noble lord sitting 
where he did, he could not divest himself 
ofall apprehension that more expeditions, 
as honourable and as advantageous to’ the 
country as that to Walcheren, might pro- 
bably be tried. 

With regard to the means afforded by 
Spain, and their proportion to the end 
they had in view, or whether any co- 
operation it could afford to this country, 
would be sufficient to bring the struggle 
in which it was engaged to a favourable 
termination, that was a question which he 
should much like to hear discussed, and 
one, upon the result of which he thought 
the future efforts of this country should 
depend. What, he would ask, was the 
situation of Spain at present? He might 
be told that the Spanish government was 
changed, but he found it had undergone 
no material alteration. Badajoz, Gerona, 
Tortosa, Valencia, and almost every place 
of strength in the country, was in the 
hands of the French, and nothing more 
than one or two fortresses in the hands of 
the Spaniards themselves. The armies of 
Spain were not improved ;—her govern- 
ment had not improved. This situation 
of affairs afforded no great probability of 
success ; and to subject the country to such 
ehormous expenditure, without a prospect 
of terminating the struggle to the advantage 
of Great Britain and her allies, was not 
certainly the part of wisdom. He would 
hot consent to go on incurring such vast 
€xpences, unless there was some hope 


afforded of bringing the business to a 
(VOL, XX.) 
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speedy termination; but he was sorry to 
say, that no such hope could be entertain- 
ed. The conduct of their government was 
not such as could secure the attachment or 
confidence of the people. The people, 
when a fit opportunity was presented for 
removing some of the grievances under 
which they had long laboured, so far 
from deriving any advantage from the 
change of affairs that had taken place, 
were at this present moment without the 
enjoyment of religious liberty ; and when 
the liberty of the press was moved for, 
the Cortes referred it to the consideration 
of the Inquisition. It was well knowa 
that two priests were made the censors of 
all publications that appeared in the 
country. Would any man say that those 
were the measures which could ensure the 
reverence, or the zeal of the people for 
the struggle in which they were employ- 
ed? That government had imperiously 
required of us in our mediation between 
them and their South American depen- 
dencies, to abandon the latter if they 
did not acknowledge the Cortes. That 
government had expressed its approba- 
tion of general Lapena’s conduct, though 
he did not give the least assistance in the 
battle of Barossa, but remained during the 
whole time in an adjoining wood.- The 
government of that country should now be 
addressed in the same’ bold and decided 
language which the marquis Wellesley 
had upon a former occasion used to them 5 
they should be told that a reform was ne- 
cessary both in the civil and military de- 
partments of the country, and that upon 
no other condition were they worthy of a 
zealous adherence to their cause. He, 
for his part, would not consent to any fur- 
ther assistance to that country unless he 
saw some prospect of success. It should 
be proved, that our resources were nut 
likely to be thrown away in a fruitless 
struggle,—if such proof could be adduced, 
—if even lord Wellington himself would 
say, that there was a probability of suc 
cess sufficient to warrant the continuance 
of expenditure in favour of Spain, even 
upon such ground as the recommendation 
of that gallant general, he would be con- 
tent to make further sacrifices, in the hope 
of an event that would be glorious alike to 
that country and this; but, without such 
assurance of probability, the annual ex- 
penditure of 11 or 12,000,000/. for a wat 
that might, for ought they knew, last as 
long as the Peloponnesian, was a thing 
which he could not consent to, and which 
(3 8) 
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the country could not bear. Sicily also 
had been a source of great expence to the 
country, (300,000/. a year as a subsidy, 
and a million and a half a year to sup- 
port an army there,) and some advantage 
should be proved to result from this mode 
of applying it. He believed some im- 
portant changes had lately taken place in 
that island, and no change could render 
its situation much worse than it had been. 
—From Sicily he would pass to the East 
Indies. The question of the renewal of 
the company’s charter was likely soon to 
be considered, and it was a subject of 
much importance; this was not the time 
for discussing it; but there was another 
no less important, which was the vast ad- 
dition which had lately been made to the 
territorial possessions of the company. 
That acquisition had, in his mind, been 
exceedingly injurious to the finance of 
Great Britain. He had predicted long 
ago that such would be the result of it, but 
his predictions were not then attended to. 
It appeared, that the army by which 
those conquests were made, had been of 
Jate exceedingly discontented, and great 
evils were to be apprehended if such dis- 
content were allowed long to prevail. 
But there was an important circum- 
stance respecting that country which 
he could not but advert to. It appear- 
ed that the government of it had lately 
interfered with the administration of 
the criminal jurisprudence, and punished 
jurors for the conscientious discharge of 
their duty. This he could prove to 
be a fact, and that the judge advocate 
there was the person who had so in- 
terfered. [A cry of No! from some 
gentleman on the opposite side.] He 
insisted that his assertion was well found- 
ed; and he could prove it to be so. He 
would however now proceed to America. 
The contest with America had been no- 
thing hitherto but a war of words. The 
rule of 1756, if it were intended to adhere 
to it, should never have been relaxed. If 
that rule was to be upheld, it should have 
been nailed to the mast of every British 
ship, and never, in any shape, given up; 
but it was relaxed with respect to America 
by the order of the 7th of January. The 
Americans were then satisfied.—(Hear ! 
from the opposite benches.) —They were 
satisfied with the explanation, but not with 
the order by any means. This relaxation 
lasted from the 7th of January to the 11th 
of November. The right hon. gentleman 


opposite had then declared, that whole 
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coasts might be placed in a state of 
blockade, even without sufficient ships fo, 
carrying such resolution into effect; anj 
a precedent was brought from the conduc 
of this country and Holland against Louis 
14. He did not approve of that order 
which obliged the Americans first to come 
to this country, and after the payment of 
a certain duty, to depart with their cargoes 
for the continent. We had no right t 
insist upon neutrals first touching at oy 
ports. Circumstances were in this posture 
in 1810. They found Buonaparté not in. 
duced by the measures of this country tp 
relax his decrees. The government of 
this country should then have consulted 
the interests of the country; and whe 
the Americans announced that Buonapart 
had rescinded his decrees, they should 
have gladly seized the opportunity, and 
withdrawn the Orders in Council. Qn 
the contrary, the government said, theysaw 
no bona fide repeal of the Berlin and Mila 
decrees. It was nonsense to talk of bow 
fides on the part of Buonaparté; but if 
any opportunity had offered for recovering 
the commerce of the country, it should not 
have been lost. He had before avoided 
mentioning this subject, through an ap. 
prehension that it might injure any pro 
ceedings for an adjustment that were on 
foot. No such effect could now follow, 
for the papers on this subject were before 
the world, and he wondered how the pro 
duction of them could have been refused 
on a former night. The minister had 
thought proper to refuse a committee for 
inquiring into the state of Ireland. When 
the simple subject with respect to that 
country was, whether Ireland should be 
our friend or our foe,—whether the empire 
was to derive that assistance from all her 
energies which Ireland was so well able to 
afford, and without which England could 
not continue to exist, sure he was that n0 
more important matter could be brought 
before the wisdom of parliament. Even 
if Catholic emancipation were not to be 
granted, was that all that the Irish natio 
wanted? Removing that entirely out 0 
sight, was nothing to be done for the con 
merce of Ireland? Were no schools tobe 
established for the education of her chil 
dren? Could nothing be done with respect 
to her tithe system? Were there not, it 
fact, a thousand points in which the i 
terests of Ireland could be considered with 
out reference at all to Catholic emants 
pation. He was sorry, that the gover 
ment had not met the question of Irelané 
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when it was last before the House, with 
more temper than they evinced. If 500 
men chose to assemble in a room and even 
to conduct themselves intemperately, was 
that to be used as an argument for denying 
the constitutional claims of five millions ? 
He would proceed to take a view of the 
internal situation of the country. Our 
army, it appeared from the returns amount- 
ed, including local militia, to 807,000 men. 
Now what population had we to support 
such an immense military establishment, 
and to carry on the agriculture of the 
country ? Our male population was calcu- 
lated at 6 millions, and taking that of Ire- 
land at 2 millions, a total was formed of 
$ millions; so that our army of every de- 
scription constituted one in ten of our 
whole male population. He would be 
told that this was a war of an unusval cha- 
racter,and that it had become necessary 
for us in a great measure to make our- 
selves a military nation. He regretted 
that it was so; and he was sorry to ob- 
serve that while we were decking our 
warriors with laurels, we had also too fre- 
quent occasion to plant their graves with 
cypress. He begged to press it on the 
consideration of the House that this was a 
war which could be supported only by 
economy and by husbanding our resources. 
Anarmament so much above the adequacy 
of our population, he contended this 
country could not continue to afford. 
Again as to the expences of the war, the 
estimates for the present year, so far as 
they could be calculated, might amount 
to 31 millions, or about 7 millions sterling 
more than last year. This was an expen- 
diture which he hardly need say the 
country could not bear for any length of 
time. What then was the state of our re- 
venue? Our funded and unfunded debt 
amounted to 650 and odd millions. It had 
increased 114 millions in the course of the 
present war. With whatever spirit there- 
fore the war might be carried on, unless 
we husbanded our resources in time we 
should not have the means of prosecuting 
itto a conclusion, but might be compelled 
eventually to stop short at the very mo- 
ment when victory was in our grasp. It 
might be said that the war was unavoid- 
able. What however was the situation in 
which we stood, and what were our means 
of carrying it on? The surplus of the 
consolidated fund was 2,800,0001. less this 
than the last year; and our taxes were 
8s productive this year by 2 millions. 
Instead of this deficiency becoming less 
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in future, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that it would go on increasing year 
after year. It had been in a manner ad- 
mitted that it was not possible to find any 
new taxes to impose by which this de- 
ficiency might at all be compensated. If 
therefore we could not find an income to 
meet our expenditure, nothing remained 
for us but to bring our expenditure to 
meet our income. The customs too had 
suffered a decrease of 890,0001 during 
the present year, and an increase in this 
defalcation must be expected in each suc- 
ceeding year as long asthe present system 
continued. The necessity therefore of at 
least enquiring into our situation could not 
but be apparent. He knew it would be 
said that nobody was with him, that the 
country was against him, and did not wish 
that the cause of Spain should be aban- 
doned. Neither would he wish it if he 
saw any likelihood of rendering the Spa- 
nish cause effectual service. Might we not 
try what could be done by peace? In the 
speeches from the throne we heard not a 
word of peace ; but ought not the House 
to enquire if something might not be ef- 
fected by a pacific spirit? It was true he 
had heard the right hon. gentleman op- 
posite declare that he had no personal 
objection to treat with Buonaparté. He 
hoped not, but then why was so much 
said about his mala fides? If a country 
ought never to make peace with bad mo- 
narchs, why did our ancestors make peace 
with Louis 14th, at the time he was op- 
pressing this very country of Spain, and 
the Palatinate? Why on the same prin- 
ciple, had the continental powers made 
peace with this country during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell? Might they not have 
taunted him with having murdered his 
royal master, and with being a canting 
hypocrite? If they had done so, would 
England have tolerated such language ? 
And why then should we use such taunting 
expression at present, the only effect of 
which must be to excite useless irritation ? 
At no period of our history would peace 
with any of the Bourbons have been at all 
more to be relied on in pointof continuance, 
than would peace with Buonaparté at the 
present moment. Then why not meet 
him in the spirit of peace? He might per- 
haps be told that Buonaparté would not 
give up Joseph? How could our govern- 
ment know this if they did not try; and 
was not the object worth trying for? He 
was anxious not to compromise in the 
smallest degree the honour and integrity 
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of the country; but still he could not 
agree that the present system should be 
nersevered in, without an endeavour to 
see what could be done towards procuring 
peace. 

He now came, he said, to. a part of the 
subject to which he felt. himself much 
more warmly, more anxiously alive. His 
thoughts imperceptibly drew him to Ame- 
rica; and he could not help asking, « why 
not try what conciliation will do there?” 
The two countries were formed for friend- 
ship with each other,—habits and man- 
ners nearly assimilating, and mutual in- 
terest loudly calling out to run into each 
others arms :—it seemed to him there was 
nothing to keep them asunder, but a false 
pride. If this country chose to conciliate 
America by repealing the Orders in Coun- 
cil, an opening would once more be given 
to our commerce and manufactures. This 
was a measure peculiarly required for the 
preservation and the prosperity of the 
country. Alas! if we talked of the pros- 
perity of the country at the present mo- 
ment, where was it to be found? In a high 
minded aristocracy ? No; ournobility were 
content to hide their heads in retirement or 
seek refuge at a watering place, instead of 
keeping open house, and shewing the 
ancient English hospitality. Was it to 
be found among our capitalists? Not in 
the great commercial capitalist, for he was 
obliged to lie on his oars. Not in the 
small capitalist, for though true it was, 
that his thirst for speculation to new colo- 
nies had swelled the columns of the ex- 
port and import list, yet that thirst had 
also contributed to swell the columns of 
the gazette. Was it then to be found in 
the manufacturing classes ?—Certainly 
not! for sad experience had shewn to what 
distresses they were reduced, living on 
riot, and organizing their proceedings in 
a manner the most astonishing. Was it 
to be found in the trade by licences, so 
hurtful in itself, and so disgracefully 
abused? Or, lastly, was it to be found in 
the total disappearance of the legal cur- 
rent coin of the realm? An evil which 
had grown to such a height, that we might 
expect, if the system were persevered in, 
to see our circulating medium more de- 
based even than that iron money which 
had caused such complaints in Sweden. 
He declared that he had no intention to 
exaggerate inhis statements. Inhis figures 
he knew he was correct; in Jhis senti- 
ments he had at least the merit of since- 
rity; and was this system, pursued so 
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long, still to be persevered in? Rumogr 
said it was,—so far at least as Spain. was 
concerned, and that the right hon. gentle. 
man was still to conduct it. For that 
right hon. gentleman he had a great per. 
sonal respect, but the system he was pur. 
suing was a bad one. Every beneficial] 
measure proposed by that right hon. gen. 
tleman should have his support, but when 
he conceived a measure to be injurious, 
he must do his duty by opposing it. Qn 
the present occasion, if the right hon, 
gentleman fulfilled his duty to the coun. 
try, he would agree that the House should 
go into a committee to consider of the un. 
precedented situation in which the nation 
was placed. If the right hon. gentleman 
resisted this proposition, then the House 
ought to address the Prince Regent, to 
inform his Royal Highness that he was 
wrong in surrendering his own judgment 
to those.who counselled him to persevere 
in the present system ;—that ceconomy 
was absolutely necessary for the preserva. 
tion of the country ;—that reform in every 
department was loudly required ;—and 
that a continuance of the existing order of 
things would overturn the constitution, 
and with it the throne, which his Royal 
Highness was called upon to fill. It would 
be the duty of the House to state these 
things to his Royal Highness, in respectlul 
yet in firm and bold terms. For himselfhe 
should not have discharged his duty if he 
had not, though an bumble individual, 
ventured on the task which he had now 
executed. If we did not agree to tekea 
review of our situation, the result must be 
ruin. To avoid this was the objec: of his 
motion. He begged forgiveness of the 
House for having trespassed so long on 
their indulgence; but he was conscious 
that in what he had said he had been ac 
tuated by a sense of duty, and by the 
purest motives. He concluded by mov- 
ing “ That this House will resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the State of the Na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Tighe rose to second the motion. 
He said, that he would not touch on all 
the topics which had been elucidated by 
his hon. friend, but content himself with 
an humbler flight. He would not followhis 
hon. friend into every region of the world 
through which he had wandered, to thede 
light and instruction of those who had the 

ood fortune to hear his oration; bt 
would confine himself to themes of more 
interest, though perhaps Jess susceptible 
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of being adorned by eloquence. He 
would confine himself to home. He 


wished to awaken the first lord of the 
Treasury from the golden dreams which 
visited his pillow, and to admonish him 
that if ever there was a time when it was 
incumbent on us to look with a stedfast 
eye on our resources, it was the present. 
All that the right -hon. gentleman seemed 
to think the House had to do was to fur- 
nish him with the ways and means for the 
supplies he wanted. If the gentlemen 
who sat in that House were indeed the 
representatives of the people, they should 
duly inquire whether the people were 
really able to afford those sums of which 
they were drained by votes of that House, 
without the least attention to ceconomy. 
One of the principal duties of the repre- 
sentatives of the people was to ascertain 
what were the resources of the country, 
and give information thereof to ministers. 
Through such a channel alone could mi- 
nisters obtain proper information on that 
subject—from the creatures by whom 
they were surrounded they could not 
obtain it; they were interested in the 
continuance of a war, and the more 
interested the more expensive it was, 
and the more ruinous to the country. 
The first head of the fatal system we 
were pursuing which he would notice, 
was the war. He recollected to have 
read in the papers, at the commence- 
ment of the war, that France would soon 
hecome bankrupt; that it was a war of 
finance we were waging, and that in a 
short time the enemy could not afford to 
have a single vessel on the face of the 
ocean. What were we now told by the 
minister?» Why, that France was possessed 
of one hundred sail of the line, and that 
nothing but the want of seamen prevented 
the French from coming over to this coun- 
try. Now we knew but too well that the 
outrage at Copenhagen had recruited the 
French navy, and that with the most 
hardy and the boldest sailors in Europe. 
The conscription in Holland had added 
considerably to its strength, and we were 
now about to give a still further augmen- 
tation in the whole power of the Ameri- 
can navy ; at least, if we did not, it would 
not be the fault of the minister. The pro- 
bable state of the French navy, in a 
very short period of time, would be 
indeed formidable, and the state of the 
French land forces was actually such. 
Buonaparté had two large armies ready 
or offensive operations. Unincumber- 
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ed with debt, and unimpaired in re- 
sources, he could direct the whole of 
his military force to any single object 
he might wish to accomplish; and who 
could doubt that the object nearest his 
heart was the destruction of this coun- 
try? And what was the situation of this 
country that was to meet such hosti- 
lity? It appeared that there was a de- 
ficiency in the consolidated fund to 
the amount, as stated by ministers, of 
2,800,0001. butin reality of 3 millions and 
a half. Great as that defect was, was there 
any likelihood that we should not find it 
in a short time much greater,—that the 
fund would not decrease in something 
more than an arithmetical ratio? Could 
it be considered without dismay that by 
the Orders in Council our trade with Ame- 
rica was completely put down, a trade 
which enabled us to export to the amount 
of more than 12 millions of our most profit- 
able manufactures, while our returns also 
were made in the most profitable manner, 
partly in raw materials, and partly by bills 
of exchange; obtained by the re-expor- 
tation of our manufactures to the continent 
of Europe. . It was chiefly owing to the 
loss of this valuable trade, that the price 
of bullion had risen to an extent, such as 
had created an alarm that had not yet 
subsided, nor was it reasonable to expect 
it would soon subside. The want of bul- 
lion was likely to be severely felt, for we 
certainly could not pay with paper for the 
quantity of corn we should have to import, 
to feed our starving manufacturers. Here 
was a subject not to be contemplated but 
with dismay. An insurrection was raging 
in the heart of the country, and this was - 
not the less alarming because the insur- 
gents acted on a mistaken notion. If 
they thought machinery prejudicial to 
their interests, and proceeded to its de- 
struction, and thus to the destruction of 
the manufactures, the sources of our na- 
tional wealth would be dried up—for those 
sources were to be found in the labour of 
our population, spite of the ingenious docs 
trines of the French economists, towards 
which ministers were now beginning to 
turn so favourable an eye. And what had 
been done to remedy the evil? The bu- 
siness had been wholly neglected for six 
weeks after the parliament had met, and 
then no remedy could be devised but the 
bungling one of making the offence capi- 
tal. Now it was well known that convic- 
tion was much more difficult when the 
offence was capital; so that there was 
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some progress made rather towards the 
exasperation than the cure of the evil ; 
and, really, experience was here along 
with theory, for, while the Bill was pass- 
ing into a law, the spirit of insurrection 
had extended itself, and tidings had been 
received that much havoc had been made 
in the machinery of the woollen manufac- 
ture. But was it any wonder that people 
should be driven to desperation, and in 
their frenzy destroy the very funds to 
which they might look for the support of 
such existence as they might yet enjoy? 
He wished gentlemen to consider seriously 
the facts that had transpired with respect 
to the population of Liverpool. A com- 
mittee had been appointed to inquire into 
the state of the poor in that town, and the 
result of their inquiries was, that there had 
been in one month, namely January, 1812, 
an increase of from 8,000 to 15,350. Now, 
if throughout the whole kingdom, there 
was a corresponding increase, and if the 
best, indeed the only remedy which had 
been devised were a halter, for this kind 
of engine for appeasing hunger there 
promised, unfortunately, to be ample em- 
ployment ; and he was of opinion, that 
ministers could not be too expeditious in 
proposing bounties for the growth of hemp; 
and if the right hon. gentleman were to 
make a tour for the purpose of visiting our 
great manufacturing towns, however orna- 
mental his present escort might be, he 
was sure that on such an occasion it would 
be very appropriately changed for a gib- 
bet.—There was another topic on which 
he could not touch without the deepest re- 
gret that so great a scandal should exist. 
He was much grieved to see the name of 
the sovereign of the country thrust into 
the public papers, and made the “com- 
mon show and gaze o’ the time.”’ He al- 
luded to the Letter which the Prince Re- 
gent had been made to address to the lords 
Grenville and Grey. There was no act 
which the sovereign could do for which, 
by the constitution of this country, some 
adviser or another was not responsible ; 
and could the practical effects of this safe- 
guard, which the constitution had provid- 
ed for the subject, be any where more 
desirable than where the sovereign had 
been, as it were, trepanned by advice of 
the most insidious and treacherous nature? 
Why, the Prince had been made a sort of 

o-between to parties, a mediator between 
actions, athing quite unheard of hereto- 
fore. Many overtures for a coalition had 
been made from one party to another— 
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the reign of his present Majesty had been 
rather fertile in such events, but no one 
had ever presumed to make bis Majesty a 
go-between on those occasions. But it 
was natural to anticipate bad advice on 
this point, from a consideration of the ad. 
vice which had been given on two occa 
sions before. The first advice which his 
Royal. Highness had received, was to 
issue a prociamation against the Catholics 
of Ireland—against a people who had ever 
evinced the most duteous and strenuous 
affection towards his Royal Highness. The 
next unfortunate measure to which he had 
been counselled, was to select, as a reward 
for an individual of his household, an office 
which lay under a parliamentary inter. 
dict—an office, for the salary of which 
parliament had now refused a supply; and 
this, as though it were the wish of these 
sage and modest counsellors to insult the 
people whom they oppressed ; for it must 
be obvious that there was, in the ample 
storehouse of official dignity and emolu- 
ment at their command, means sufficient 
to remunerate any services without having 
recourse to that, the appointment to which 
had been so properly marked with the 
stigma of public disapprobation. If his 
Royal Highness continued to receive ad- 
vice of so pernicious a nature, it was difi. 
cult to say where the evils would ‘stop 
which. it would bring upon himself and 
upon the country. There had been a for- 
mer offer made to the lords Grey and Gren- 
ville by the right hon. gentleman, without 
the intervention ofa go-between—this was 
rejected. These noble lords could not be 
brought to approve the conduct of minis- 
ters, and he could not conceive how any 
man or set of men could bring themselves 
to renew an offer which had _ been treated 
with so much contempt. This sort of im 
portunity in private life would be consi- 
dered an insult, and he did not see any 
reason why it should be tolerated in public 
life. The right bon. gentleman and his 
colleagues perhaps thought that lords 
Grenville and Grey were capable of ade- 
reliction of principle, judging, if the sup- 
position were not uncharitable, from the 
monitor in their own bosoms; but if 
they could have accepted the offer which 
was made them, there must have been not 
only a laek of principle, in those noble 
lords, but a lack of sense. But possibly 
the right hon. gentleman thought that 
the brilliant success by which the entet- 
prizes planned and attempted under 


tae auspices had been attended, had 
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so dazzled the noble lords, that they would 
without hesitation forego their principles, 
and give up their friends for the honour 
of engaging under his banners in parlia- 
mentary warfare. He confessed, however, 
that he could not discover any thing in 
the conduct of ministers, since the former 
offer, which could induce these noble 
lords to fall in love with them. The ex- 
pedition to Walcheren could not—to Wal- 
cheren, where our army had been left to 
rot and perish, while the port of Flushing 
was full of transports. The evacuation of 
the island had been determined on, be- 
cause ministers could not determine among 
themselves, who was to be appointed to 
the office from which the necessary direc- 
tions were to issue. Every one of the 
11,000 men who had perished there, had 
in his opinion been as much murdered as 
ifhe had been thrown into the sea. As 
to the conduct pursued with respect to 
America, he would now abstain from say- 
ing any thing, inasmuch as the season for 
discussing that topic was said not to be 
atrived ; but still there was no reason to 
presume that the termination of the pend- 
ing negociations would exhibit a depth of 
wisdom sufficient to captivate the noble 
lords, and make them anxious to enter 


into a political connexion with the right 


hon. gentleman. Ministers could not be 
said to be entitled to much praise for the 
capture of Java, or that of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo; the former of these, in particular, 
had been reduced by measures planned by 
lord Minto, before any instructions for 
the expedition had been received from 
this country. As to Sicily, any thing 
useful that had been done in that country 
might be fairly attributed to a noble lord, 
who had recently quitted office (marquis 
Wellesley) and, as he had occasion to 
mention that noble lord, he would say, 
that as he had quitted office because he 
would not pledge himself to resist the 
Catholic claims, it followed, asa corollary, 
that the individual by:whom he was re- 
placed, must have so pledged himself ; 
and this was a circumstance, of which he 
hoped for an explanation in the course of 
the debate. But while so much had been 
done for Sicily, he could not forbear ex- 
pressing a hope, that the state of Malta, 
in which a severe system of oppression 
was carried on without controul, would re- 
Celve the attention of parliament.—The 
next place, from their conduct towards 
the inhabitants of which, he presumed the 
gentlemen opposite could scarcely expect 
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to derive credit in the minds of the noble 
lords, was Ireland. Here they had re- 
cently issued a proclamation, the most 
unconstitutional that had ever been issued 
since the House of Hanover had been 
placed upon the throne. The general use 
of a proclamation was to direct the exe- 
cution of the law, but this went to extend 
the law; and, if the principle were ad- 
mitted, a proclamation might as well be 
issued to suspend the law, a measure for 
the having recourse to which James the 
second lost his crown. The Catholic 
Committee had commenced their sitting 
on the 2nd of July, and on the 30th the 
proclamation was issued, and for this 
delay it would be difficult to assign any 
proper motive. The sitting continued for 
a month, during which time the instru- 
ment slept quietly under Dr. Duigenan’s 
cushion. He could not let the name of 
this respectable personage pass without a 
remark on his conduct. When elevated 
to the dignity of a privy counsellor he 
had promised to be silent in the cabinet 
on all that regarded the Catholic cause ; 
but when an indictment was to be pre- 


ferred against the whole body, he could 


not by any possible exertion keep himself 
quiet. ‘Till the issuing of the procla- 
mation, the discontents of the Catholics 
had slumbered in their ashes; it was in- 
deed a slumber easily broken. He trusted 
that the table would groan with Petitions 
from the English Catholics in support of 
the Roman Catholics, When aright hon. 
gentleman (Mr. W. Pole) ona former even- 
ing, introduced the name of major Bryan 
to the House, he ought at the same time 
to have stated who he was. He ought 
to have stated, that major Bryan was a 
gentleman of considerable influence, great 
merit, and distinguished loyalty, who, 
having entered the army, had risen to the 
rank of acaptain. He wanted to pur- 
chase a majority in the service, but had 
been forbidden to do so. In consequence 
of this, he had found himself obliged to 
quit the regiment in which he had served, 
and that too at a time when he could not 
help seeing many foreign Catholics in 
higher situations than any to which he 
had aspired. If that officer had conti- 
nued in the army, he might probably 
now have ranked very high in the pro- 
fession. He did not wish at present to go 
into the discussion of the Catholic ques- 
tion (he thought it would be better de- 
ferred till after the Catholic petition had 
been presented) he wished them to look 
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at the present state of this country, at its 
commerce, manufactures, and revenues. 
The situation to which these were re- 
duced, however, it should seem, was not 
sufficient for the ambition of the present 
ministry, and they were now about to 
array in arms against us another quarter 
of the globe, and this too at an era when 
we were engaged in an unprofitable war, 
when we could entertain little hope of ul- 
timately gaining that for which we had 
been fighting, and when there was no 
probability of the contest being brought 
to a conclusion, but through our impotence 
to continue it. If at such a crisis minis- 
ters refused to go into a committee on the 
State of the Nation, it could not but be 
said that they had brought the country 
into such a situation that they wished to 
be blind to it, that they were at once 
afraid of looking on the evil, and inca- 
pable of supplying a remedy. 

Mr. Robinson said, he did not think the 
topics which had been touched upon in 
support of the motion, were such as ren- 
dered it necessary for him to enter into 
any long discussion of their merits. It 
was not, therefore, his intention to follow 
the hon. baronet in his progress round the 
world, nor the hon. member who had se- 
conded him, in that course which he had 
pursued, and which he had commenced 
his speech by stating it was his intention 
cautiously to avoid. He could not agree, 
however, that the mode which was pro- 
posed on this occasion was an expedient 
form of proceeding, nor did the views 
which he took on the subject lead him 
to an opinion, that any proceeding of 
this kind was at all advisable. He re- 
garded the motion of the hon. baronet, 
indeed, as one which would place the 
House in a situation of all others the 
most embarrassing. He knew, indeed, 
that similar motions had been often before 
made, and he knew too, that they had 
seldom or never been acceded to. He 
believed that such motions had been ge- 
nerally rejected on grounds that appeared 
to his mind quite satisfactory. It would 
at least be a more intelligible proposition 
if, instead of this extended inquiry, in- 
volving amidst an infinite variety of ques- 
tions, many not only of the most im- 
portant and interesting but of the most 
delicate nature, some specific proposition 
upon a distinct subject had been sub- 
mitted, and the House required to take it 
into consideration. Such an inquiry as 
the House was now called upon to enter 
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into, embraced not only questions which 
had been the subject of past, but man 

that were to form the subject of future 
discussions. Among these was the state 
of Ireland, and the considerations con. 
nected with that country, which he did 
not see the possibility of taking out of 
the reach and view of a committee so ap. 
pointed.—A motion had lately been made 
by an hon. member, he had no doubt 
with the best intentions, for the production 
of papers relative to the differences with 
America, and these papers had been re. 
fused. Wasthe House, then, to be per. 
suaded to do that which it so lately 
thought it improper to do? It was not in 
consistent, he admitted, in those hon, 
members who supported that motion, to 
wish for an enquiry that would neces 
sarily involve the former, but it certainly 
was a just consideration to press upon the 
House which had pronounced it inexpe- 
dient.—There was another point of inf. 
nite magnitude, and of near relation to 
the last, which could not, any more than 
the other questions, be excluded from the 
attention of a committee sitting in review 
of the whole foreign and domestic s- 
tuation, and interests of the country; 
namely, the Orders in Council. An hon, 
and learned gentleman (Mr, Brougham) 
whom he did not then see in his place, of 
great talents and extensive information, 
had given notice of bringing this subject 
before the House, and was it therefore 
incumbent on the House to anticipate that 
discussion which would naturally take 
place in its proper time? As to the ge- 
neral aspect of affairs, he really could not 
bring himself to view them in the same 
gloomy light as the hon. mover and se 
conder of the proposition before the House. 
He was far from having any wish to dis- 
guise the difficulties of the country, and 
far from any disposition to shut his eyes 
to its dangers. It was his desire to look 
them in the face, not indeed by a con- 
fession of weakness, but by an exertion 
of strength. It was, he believed he might 
assume, pretty generally admitted, that 
the war in which we were engaged was 
one into which we had been forced (heat, 
hear! from the Opposition benches). He 
imagined he understood the meaning o 
that cry. But-he was justified, -he cot 
ceived, in at least saying, that the coul- 
try at large was satisfied of the gecessity 
of the war at the period of its commence 
ment, as well as at the subsequent per! 

for the negociation for peace. The only 
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thing that remained to be considered, was 
how. best to carry on the war. Was it 
by adopting an offensive or defensive 
system of warfare, that the country en- 
joyed the surer prospect of succeeding in 
its objects? It appeared to him that the 
former was the more advisable policy ; 
and it had been well characterised, in 
contrast to the opposite system, by one 
of the ablest writers on our military rela- 
tions and resources, as a war of hope 
against a war of fear. If they looked 
back into the history of our wars, abund- 
ant evidence might be found of the supe- 
riority of the former policy over the 
latter. Let the House look to the wars 
in which this country was engaged during 
the reign of queen Anne, and ask them- 
selves whether, if the chilling counsels 
of the hon. baronet had been acted upon 
—if it had been held impracticable at 
once to maintain an army on the Danube 
and another on the Ebro, the objects of 
that war would have been accomplished 
in the manner in which they had been? 
At least, if they had not been fully accom- 
plished, their failure was to be attri- 
buted to an unfortunate change of policy. 
In the Seven Years war, as it was gene- 
rally called, when the king of Prussia was 
threatened by a coalition of the most for- 
midable nature, the British government 
stood boldly and actively forward in his 
support. We united our strength to his, 
and he was maintained against all the 
embarrassments and the perils of his situa- 
tion. We were successful; and the king 
of Prussia was not ruined, because he did 
not despair. We acted on principles of 
the wisest policy, because we acted upon 
that feeling of perseverance, and that un- 
conquerable energy of mind which find 
in danger itself the source of their growth 
and vigour. He recollected, too, that at 
amore recent period—in 1803, when new 
plans were in execution for extending a 
general system of home defence, it was 
afrequent reproach to the government, 
at that time, that-they neglected a more 
important and efficient line of policy in 
preparing for plans of foreign warfare. 
It could, however, hardly be said, that we 
had not of late acted efficiently upon 
this principle. After triumphing over 
France, wherever we had contended with 
her, and sweeping her flag from three 
quarters! of the globe, was it advisable to 
stop suddenly short in this career, and 
withhold the means of future victory ? 


When the present war in Spain first broke 
(VOL. XXL.) 
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out, there never perhaps existed in the 
country so strong and universal a senti- 
ment in favour of granting to that nation 
every assistance, and inevery mode. He 
did not feel it necessary to go with the 
hon. baronet through the two first cam- 
paigns ; but supposing there had been 
errors in the manner in which they had 
been conducted, were those errors to 
plead for a correction of, or to be adduced 
as arguments against the policy itself? 
Was the system to be entirely condemned 
on account of a few accidental defects ? 
There certainly had prevailed a great varie- 
ty of opinion in the House, as to the most 
expedient mode of carrying on the war 
in the peninsula, and among other schemes 
the hon. baronet himself had, he believed, 
his plan of a campaign. If he recollected 
rightly, the hon, baronet wished to begin 
his operations in Catalonia; but it was 
quite impossible that, after landing an 
army there, he should have advised its 
recall whenever the moment arrived of 
its being in danger. It might be urged 
undoubtedly, that we had met with some 
reverses—that we had been sometimes 
disappointed—but was it a solid objection 
to the continuance of a just and expedient 
war that we had not been invariably suc- 
cessful? Was this an argument for de- 
serting a contest in which our best in- 
terests, no less than our truest glory, were 
at stake? He would wish to ask, how- 
ever, had France herself found the strug- 
gle so light and her object so easily at- 
tained, as to inspire her with very san- 
guine hopes? He firmly believed that 
the French emperor was never engaged in 
any struggle of which heso heartily repent» 
edas of the war in Spain. There were fea- 
tures in it that rendered it perfectly dis- 
tinct from the former campaigns and ope- 
rations of the French armies. Let them 
compare the progress of Buonaparte’s arms 
in every other country, with his achieve- 
ments in the peninsula. In other coun- 
tries twelve months had generally been 
found sufficient to annibilate the armed 
population. He had now been engaged 
four years in the vain attempt of subduing 
the Spanish people. What bad been his 
predictions during that period, and how 
had they been accomplished? He had 
boasted, at one time, that within a few 
months not a.single village should be in 
a state of insurrection,—he had vaunted 
that the British leopards should be driven 
into the sea, and the French eagles plant- 
ed on the towers of Lisbon; but on the 
(3 T) 
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anniversary of the day of that boast—O, 
happy commemoration! on the 27th of 
September were his veteran legions over- 
thrown at Busaco by the prowess of Bri- 
tish troops, and the energies of British 
co-operation. Insurrection was still alive 
and active in Catalonia, Navarre, Arra- 
gon, and Biscay, but if our assistance 
should be withdrawn was not likely long 
to exist. Some gentlemen had demanded 
what was the effect produced by a British 
army? He would beg such gentlemen to 
Jook to Portugal. Without British assist- 
ance, would the Portuguese have been 
able to redeem their long sunk honours? 
Without such aid, would a Portuguese 
army have existed capable and worth 
{as lord Wellington expressed it) of fight- 
ing by the side of British troops? Nor 
was the possession of Portugal so unavail- 
‘ing, or so little conducive to the defence 
of Spain, as had been stated by the hon. 
baronet. The presence of our army there 
compelled the French to collect and keep 
up amighty army to meet us whenever 
or wherever we moved ; and this, too, in 
a country whose desolate condition afford- 
ed such scanty supplies for the mainten- 
ance of large armies. The French had 
in general supported themselves by the 
produce of the conquered countries; but 


owing to the fatal ambition of the French 
emperor, of whom, according to the advice 
of the hon. baronet, he would say nothing 
harsh, but content himself with a refer- 
ence to his actions, Spain was so com- 
pletely devastated as to furnish no means 
of sustaining the armed forces which over- 


ran it. Nor, lastly, should it be forgotten, 
that Buonaparté had, some time back, by 
his own confession, expended 400,000 
meh, and 200,000,000 francs, towards the 
subjugation of Spain, and had not suc- 
ceeded: yet the hon. baronet recommend- 
ed the withdrawing of our army from 
Spain. [No, no, from sir Thomas Tur- 
ton.] He knew that the hon. baronet 
had not said so: yet, if his arguments 
had any meaning, such was their direct 
tendency. By such withdrawing, we 
should leave the Spaniards to their fate ; 
for though they would, no doubt, prove 
turbulent and unruly subjects to their con- 
quering ruler, yet he conceived they must 
be conquered ; and would not such aban- 
donment‘convert them from grateful friends 
into most vindictive enemies? Would it 
not ruin our gharacter in the eyes of Eu- 
rope? Would it not give colonr to the 
common assertion of Buonaparté, that the 
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English break their faith as soon as the 
are pressed by circumstances ? Wonk 
it not induce all nations to combine againg 
us in one common effort to precipitate ow 
ruin? And if ruin should ensue, shoul 
we not fall without pity ? Posterity would 
say, that England was once, indeed, ano, 
ble country, and held herself out as the 
protectress of the liberty of the world 
yet, at last she disappointed the hopes 
of nations—she gave way to her fears: 
for the sake of ignominious safety, she 
abandoned her courage—her honour—be 
faith: she consented to resign all thy 
makes existence valuable, ‘et propter vitam 
vivendi perdere causas’. The hon. bh. 
ronet might, perhaps, call these sentiment 
magnificent chimeras,—he might ak 
what, if we should fail? To this he woul 
answer, 

“* But screw our courage to the sticking place, 
‘* And we'll not fail.” 

Mr. Lamb, without entering into a con. 
sideration of the ordinary forms of parlia. 
mentary proceeding, was of opinion, tha 
a motion had never been submitted to th 
House, for which there existed more ju 
tifiable or stronger grounds, He enter 
tained no wish to hold a desponding tone, 
or to think meanly of the public resources 
but he could not perceive how acceding 
to the present motion, would be any con 
fession of weakness, or betray any mark 
of pusillanimity. He did see, however 
powerful arguments for going into the pro 
posed committee. Among these were th 
extensive distresses of our commerce, the 
decay of our manufactures, a perilous fo- 
reign war, the nature of our relationswith 
America, and unappeased discontent in 
Ireland. If any combination of circum 
stances could be imagined to create a ne 
cessity on the part of the House for enter: 
ing into a grave consideration of the cot- 
dition of the country, such a necessity did 
now exist. To every other motive wast 
be added, the consideration that the coun 
try was now governed by a divided, dir 
tracted, and inefficient administration 
That ministry had recently lost the talent 
of marquis Wellesley, and he was sut 
that whatever difference of opinion might 
subsist upon some of his measures, no mal 
would deny to him the reputation of ane 
larged and statesman, like capacity. He 
thought, therefore, that the ministry hai 
lost much of their strength by the sects 
sion of the noble marquis, and was beside 
rather weakened by the accession of th 
noble lord (Castlereagh), [Loud cries ol 
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hear, hear!] He meant no personal dis- 
respect, but from a review of the past con- 
duct of the noble lord the country could 
not form any favourable augury of fu- 
ture triumphs and successes, and although 
he did not ascribe all the calamitous 
events of the times to his conduct, he did 
think they had been greatly aggravated 
by it. Instead of conceiving that the no- 
tice of an hon. and learned friend of his 
was any bar to this enquiry, he begged to 
know how a motion of that grave and im- 
portant nature could be better submitted 
than in a committee of the whole House 
inquiring into the general situation of the 
country. He had lately heard reports, of 
the truth of which he knew nothing, as to 
the intentions of government in respect to 
a particular question. He had heard that 
the supporters of ministers were to be let 
loose and suffered to give an unbiassed 
vote on a question of vital importance, he 
meant that of the Catholic claims. He 
should be glad to find this the fact, and he 
was confident, that if every man in that 
House should express his real sentiments, 
it would be then his lot to vote in one of 
the largest majorities that ever appeared in 
parliament. But while alluding to these 
rumours he felt it to be hisduty to admonish 
ministers, net for the sake of maintaining 
themselves in power, to attempt to put a 
paltry juggle on the country, nor for the 
sole object of preserving their places to 
throw a lasting odium upon the legislature. 
Rather let them persevere in their old ob- 
stinate and ruinous policy. As to what 
had fallen from the hon. gentleman on the 
principle of offensive and defensive war- 
fare, he had no objection to make to it; 
and notwithstanding the many errors in 
the conduct of the war—great and griev- 
ous errors—-and more particularly while 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) was at the 
head of the war department, he still 
thought there was great subject of pride 
and consolation. He did think, too, that 
they never could have stood exculpated 
in the eyes of posterity, if they had not 
freely and even desperately rendered all 
that assistance to the Spaniards, which 
their cause so well deserved. He did not 
understand it to be the hon. baronet’s in- 
tention to propose in the committee the 
abandonment of our allies, and he would 
therefore suport his motion, not from feel- 
ings of despondency, but from a wish to 
se¢ a vigorous policy pursued abroad, and 
a liberal one adopted at home. He at the 
same time always wished to see the dis- 
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tinction observed between what belonged 
to the bad conduct of ministers, and what 
grew out of the character of the times. 
Unless this distinction should be properly 
understood, no change of counsels could 
prevent disappointment. ' 

Lord Desart opposed the motion, and 
contended, that his Majesty’s ministers 
had consulted the honour and dignity of 
the country by the course they had adopt- 
ed, and instanced, as a proof of their vi- 
gour, that not a French flag was flying in 
any colonial possession. He considered 
that going into a committee would have 
no effect, and would, dull the spirit of vae 
lour among our Spanish allies, while, by 
conducting the present contest with una- 
bated perseverance, final success would be 
the consequence. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) could see no 
good purpose which. would be answered 
by voting in favour of the present motion. 
It would neither improve our affairs at 
home nor abroad; it might impede the 
pending negociations with America, and 
interfere with the conduct of the war in the 
peninsula. 

Mr. Matthew Montague said, the inha- 
bitants of this country were now carrying 
on a war against an enemy more difficult 
to resist than any who had hitherto ap- 
peared in modera times. Was this not a 
time, he would ask, when every honest 
man would wish to give strength and effi- 
cacy totheempire? Was this not a time 
for every well-wisher to his country to 
rally round the councils of his sovereign, 
and to support that august personage, who, 
till lately, had been so much the theme of 
the panegyrics of the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite? Why did those gentlemen not 
come forward and give him their assis- 
tance when they were asked? [Hear 
from Opposition !] The hon. gentlemen 
might cry hear, hear, hear; but he would 
ask them, had not that august and exalted 
person opened his arms tothem ? and was 
not the manner in which he had been re- 
fused a dereliction of public duty? On 
what grounds did they refuse to join the 
present administration? It must be either 
on account of foreign politics, with re- 
spect, for instance, to the degree of vi- 
gour with which this country ought to as- 
sist Spain and Portugal, or it must be on 
account of our home policy, particularly 
with respect to the removal of the disabi- 
lities affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 
But if the right hon. gentleman now at 
the helm of affairs, were to throw up the 
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government to them, were they, he 
would ask, capable of forming a more 
able, a less weak, or a less divided ad- 
ministration? Nothing could, in his opi- 
nion, be more strong, or less divided than 
the present government. Now the hon. 
gentlemen opposite would understand 
what he meant. But what was the op- 
position? The opposition was onthe con- 
trary divided among themselves, and far 
from strong. Who was tobe their leader ? 
Who was fitter for that purpose than the 
present minister? Let him who thought 
himself able and fit to supply his place, 
stand up. Surely no one who agreed with 
an hon. gentleman who spoke lately, 
would concur in thinking the hon. baronet 
who brought forward the present motion 
a fit person. The individual who was 
always saying, ‘ Listen to that admirable 
man on the other side of the water.’ No- 
thing could be more at variance than the 
sentiments of the gentlemen opposite. 
Why, he would take five lots of them at 
random, and there would be four of the 
couples that would disagree. The Catho- 
lic question would hardly produce una- 
nimity ; it would, on the contrary, carry 
dissention and disagreement even into the 
cottage of the poor. The hon. gentlemen 
Opposite complained of the clamour against 
them on this subject. He did not wonder 
that they should wince when this sore place 
was touched. [Loud laugh]. The hon. 
gentlemen, by their cries, might make it 
difficult for him to express himself—they 
did not like his topics, because they were 
touched by them. However, it would be 
better, he knew, that he should speak 
shorter. Suppose the hon. member for 
Bedford at the head of an administration. 
Suppose he was to proceed to the conti- 
nent, bent on peace, and, like lord Lau- 
derdale, whose talents he greatly admired, 
should continue to negociate, while France 
was dispatching armies against Russia and 
Prussia, how would he look on his return? 
Would the affairs of the country be be- 
nefited by bringing into government a set 
of gentlemen who wished to make a bon- 
fire of our paper currency? He would 
pass on to those gentlemen above the hon. 
gentleman, who declared that they had 
neither confidence in those below them, 
nor in those on this side of the House— 
those hon. gentlemen who went to public 
meetings, deluding the people under false 
colours, and some of them drawing out of 
other men’s minds those resources by 


which they kept up their popularity. 
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Those friends of radical reform, as th 

called it, wished to tear up all that was 
good and respectable in the country. Up. 
der their management, every thing that 
was now free would become fettered, 
One word with respect to the hon. mem. 
ber for Bedford. His diligence and his 
powers were, he believed, greater thay 
those of almost every other man, but ye 
he differed from him in almost every thing, 
He observed, however, that that hon. mem. 
ber, and those who voted with him, seem. 
ed generally to select those times for their 
attacks upon the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when it was not alloy. 
able, by the practice of the House, for hin 
to answer them. With all the talents 
which gentlemen opposite believed they 
possessed, a successful government had, 
however, for a long time, been carried on 
without their assistance. Each of them 
might well exclaim, when speaking of the 
right hon. gentleman—* Great let me cal 
him, for he conquered me.” Single 
handed the right hon. gentleman had bea 
all the talents. 

The Gallery was then cleared for adi- 
vision, but before that took place, 

Mr. Whitbread rose, and expressed’ his 
surprise that on such- an occasion the 
question should ‘be suffered to go to a di 
vision without any explanation of theit 
policy or views by any one member of 
the government. Notwithstanding the 
many pointed and personal allusions which 
had been made to himself by the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, in 4 
spirit, he would admit, of ‘such good hv- 
mour as excited no unpleasant feeling, he 
should have taken no part at that period 
of the debate if he had not thought it of 
importance that some explanation should 
be given by ministers of the views they 
entertained, and of the policy they meant 
to act upon at so critical and perilouss 
period. If the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should not think propet 
to give any explanation upon the subject, 
he thought it desirable and necessary that 
at least the House should obtain from the 
noble lord opposite (lord Castlereagh) 
some exposition of his views, now that he 
was about to become a member of the at 
ministration. With respect .to the hon. 
gentleman who had just sat down, he a 
observe that he had expressed _— 
extremely satisfied with the laugh he . 
produced ; and in adverting to that decla- 
ration, he was reminded of an expressioi 
of that hon. member, when in a forme 
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debate considerable mirth having been ex- 
cited by something which fell from him, he 
remarked, “* that those who? win may 
ugh.” If that were the case, really they 
must all be winners in the present in- 
since, for a more general laugh than had 
been called forth by the speech of the 
hon. gentleman that night he had never 
witnessed in the House. To the topics 
which had been introduced by the hon. 
gentleman into the discussion, he should ad- 
yert but shortly. It was not his intention 
to dwell at any length on the comparative 
estimate of abilities between the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite and those on his side 
of the House; on his assumption of certain 
expressions which had never been made 
use of—on his assumption of certain indi- 
viduals being candidates for offices who 
had never offered themselves in that cha- 
racter—and on what appeared to him the 
indecent introduction of the name of the 
sovereign into a discussion in that House, 
and the irregular allusions to what had 
passed out of doors, and the various state- 
ments which had been made by the adhe- 
rents of the right hon. gentleman opposite. 
The hon. gentleman had praised the talents 
of the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The hon. gentleman might 
be perfectly persuaded, that no man was 
more convinced of those talents than he 
was—and no man had been more ready 
than himself to acknowledge them. The 
hon. gentleman had said that the right 
hon. the Charicellor of the Exchequer had 
fought his opponents single handed. If 
he meant by this that he had fought them 


fectly agreed with him—though even here 
the assertion must receive some qualifi- 
cation—for the hon. member opposite, 
who spoke first on the opposite side of 
the House (Mr. Robinson), had displayed 
talents and abilities in the course of his 
speech, which it was impossible not to 
admire, on whatever side those abilities 


(Mr. Montague) had professed himself the 
champion of the present administration, 
and had arraigned the conduct of those 
who had refused to joiu that administra- 
tion. For a person like himself, to whom 
no offer had ever been made, it was im- 
Possible to accept any offer—though if 
any offer had been made, he certainly 
never would have accepted it—and if cha- 
racter, and principle, and union constitut- 
ed the strength of an administration, no 
Petson who thought as he did, could ever 
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conscientiously coalesce with the pre- 
sent. The hon. gentleman had said that 
those who refused those offices deserted 
their duty. Why? Because they would 
not join with an administration betwixt 
whom and themselves there existed no 
one fixed principle of union. With re- 
spect to the differences of opinion on his 
side of the House, there must be differ- 
ences at times between men of principles 
and honour; and if those differences were 
such as to make it impossible for men of 
honour to unite in council together, to re- 
proach those who refused that union, was 
to reproach them because they would not 
do the basest of all things; because they 
would not faulter in their counsels; be- 
cause they would not barter their princi- 
ples for.a place in administration. The 
hon. gentleman had emphatically desig- 
nated him as member for Bedford. Of 
this he was prouder than of all the titles 
which it was in the power of the crown to 
bestow ; it was not in the power of the 
crown to make him higher; for nothing 
could be more exalted than the title of an 
independent member of parliament. He 
had not been courted to accept of a place; 
but had he been courted, as lord Grenville 
and lord Grey were—‘ No, so help me 
God!” said Mr. Whitbread, «I would 
rather sink ten thousand fathom deep, than 
make a part of any administration, of 
whose principles I could not approve.” 
He would not even have accepted such a 
situation, if he had been solicited by his 
sovereign himself.. But when the present 
ministry came forward and said, their op- 
ponents had been guilty of a dereliction of 
duty, for refusing to accept places under 
an administration to whom they were dia- 
metrically opposed in every principle, and 
particularly in that vital principle of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, they were pronounces 
ing the strongest condemnation of them- 
selves which it was possible to utter.— 
And here he could not help adverting to 
some rumours which had gone abroad, 
that this principle of Catholic Emancipas 
tion was no longer to be considered a ca- 
binet measure, and that the strength of 
administration was no longer to be directs 
ed against the Catholic claims; so that a 
bargain was now to be struck with those 
who were favourable to the Catholics, by 
those who believed that to admit the Ca- 
tholics to power, would be to betray their 
country ; and a measure whicff was pro- 
fessed to be of the most vital importance 
was to be sacrificed to the mere possession 
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of office. The Catholic question was now, 
it seemed, to be scrambled for, and to be 
treated exactly in the same manner as the 
Slave Trade question had been treated. 
Let the Catholics consider for a moment, 
what might be the probable effects of such 
a system, from the effects which had been 
witnessed in the question of the Slave 
Trade. Let them consider that the most 
powerful minister which this country ever 
possessed, exerted for 20 years all that 
transcendent eloquence and all those great 
powers which belonged to him, without 
the smallest effect; and let them reflect, 
that that trade never was abolished, and 
never would have been 50, till it was made 
a measuré of an administration, who had 
pledged themselves on the subject, and 
then it was abolished with one of the 
smallest minorities which had ever been 
seen in that House on a question of any 
importance. Before, however, the hon. 
gentleman called them to join the admi- 
nistration of his friends, it would be well 
for them to inquire if those friends were 
united among themselves; for, if a dis- 
agreement in the nation was bad, a dis- 
union in the councils of the crown was 
worse. <A late member of the adminis- 


tration, of whose policy he certainly could 


not approve, but whose talents and. elo- 
quence no man admired more than he did, 
and who was of great consideration in the 
peninsula, had told the House that he was 
friendly to the Catholic claims ; and that 
concession to the Catholics ought to be 
speedily made. They were told, how- 
ever, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that he could not foresee a time when 
this could be done with safety. <A 
noble lord (Castlereagh,) who had de- 
scended from the mountain (alluding to 
the seat on which lord Castlereagh had 
recently sat) to be a tower of strength 
to ministers, but who was probably only 
on trial yet (for his indentures were not 
signed, and he. might be off his bargain) 
had frequently told them the impolicy of 
coming to a final determination upon an 
indefinite question. As the noble lord 
knew the Catholic question was again 
eoming before the House, the country 
ought to be apprised how that noble lord 
meant to conduct himself; and yet the 
House were nearly going to divide with- 
out knowing from him how he was to act! 
He, who was the sole argument why they 
were now Boing into a committee on the 
State of the Nation, was to be allowed to 
jeave the House that night without telling 
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them upon what terms he accepted of of. 
fice! Did he mean to vote for the Catholic 
claims? Did he not know that his right 
hon. friend-had power to oppose him, and 
to oppose him successfully,.if he was fa. 
vourable to the Catholics? It was delusion 
then, in him, to tell the Catholics that he 
was free to take whatever line on this 
subject he might approve of, while he 
knew that the person on his right hand 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had en. 
tered into an undertaking sealed by power 
to frustrate all his attempts. That right 
hon. gentleman, of whom he could no 
suppose any thing so base and mean as to 
give up a question which he considered 
vital to the state, for the sake of an acces- 
sion to his administration, could not now 
surely reduce himself to a single indivi. 
dual, and content himself with a vote ip 
the cabinet. How a man with such opi 
nions therefore could ever put pen w 
paper, and solicit such men as lord Grey 
or lord Grenville to join him-—was what 
he was really astonished at. Such a junc. 
tion if made could not have benefited the 
country. No man who valued his cha 
racter could have acceded to it under the 
present circumstances. They had been 
told of the inconvenience of going intoa 
State of the Nation, and that it was u- 
called for at present. If there were no 
other reasons for going into a committee 
on the State of the Nation, than the situa- 
tion to be filled by the noble lord, and the 
dangerous state of Ireland, they were surely 
sufficient. No doubt this would be inconve- 
nient to ministers. So every ministry had 
uniformly said, for the last fifty years, nar 
swer to similar motions ; and so long asthey 
had power they never consented to them. 
Thestate of the nation, however, was really 
most alarming; and the House had always, 
when difficulties were such as they were 
at present, thought it advisable to go into 
a committee.—“ Why,” said an hon. gent. 
in the early part of the debate, “ why 
will you harass the minister?” It.washis 
duty not to harass the minister, but to givé 
such a vote as he considered for the good 
of his country ; but harassed he must be, 
and greatly harassed at present. He 
must be harassed by the falling off of 
friends who had deserted him in his ut 
most need, and obliged him to take up with 
any person who could make up any thing 
like an administration: He must. be he 
rassed both in that House and out of ~ 
House ; for they who imagined all his dif 
ficulties were in that House, knew but lit 
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tle of his real situation, which certainly 
was not to be envied. With respect to the 
noble lord (Castlereagh), who was at pre- 
sent, as it were, suspended between two 
situations, he should wish to know to which 
of those situations he was destined ?— 
Much had been urged against the hon. 
baronet, for what he had said respecting 
the war in the peninsula; but, in his opi- 
nion, what the hon. baronet had advanced 
on this subject had been much misrepre- 
sented. He would not now go into the 
conduct of the war in the peninsula, and 
when he considered the manifold distresses 
of this country at the present moment, it 
was not necessary to gointoit. But there 
were those out of that House who might 
think the affairs of Spain and Portugal 
would not be much improved by the ma- 
nagement of him who had already dis- 
played his skill in Holland. When for- 
merly accused of incapacity, and when 
failure was brought home to him, the noble 
lord sheltered himself under the vote of 
the House. But did the House—did the 
noble lord himself really believe that the 
country would wish to see the war and co- 
lonial department filled by the man who 
conducted the Walcheren Expedition? 
Did he really lay that flattering unction to 
his soul? Did he think it would make no 
impression on the people of Spain and 
Portugal, to know that lord Wellesley, the 
brother of that great captain who had 
gained such immortal honour for himself, 
and glory to his country, by his brilliant 
achievements in the peninsula, had quitted 
the councils of the nation, and that he was 
to be replaced (for the noble lord was not 
to succeed to the Foreign Secretaryship he 


on the State of the Nation. 





presumed) by that person under whose 
auspices was conducted the disgraceful 
expedition on which so much of the blood | 
and treasure of the country had been | 
fruitlessly sacrificed ? Besides, the noble | 
lord had been arraigned for bartering seats | 
in parliament, and though he made a very | 
gentlemanly defence, the people of Eng- | 
land would never forget the accusation. | 
The golden dreams in which the Catholics | 
had so long indulged must now vanish; | 
the bright prospect which hope had illu- | 
mined was obscured by the approach of | 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) who was sur- | 
rounded only by the dark clouds of defeat | 
and despair—his usual attendants. If, 
notwithstanding this great accession, there | 
were a man in the House who thought 

that the present government was ineffi- | 
Cent, it-was his duty to vote for the ap- | 
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pointment of this committee. He would 
not at that hour trouble the House further, 
in the hope that the noble lord might be 
induced to rise and explain the mysterious 
circumstances which had attended the last 
ten days, and if that explanation were not 
satisfactory it would be an additional mo- 
tive for assenting to the motion now sub- 
mitted. At present an inconsistency had 
been displayed by the noble lord wholly 
incompatible with the safety of the em- 
pire, if he were allowed to hold any. place 
in its councils. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that he should 
have lamented if he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing the House ; but being 
confident that the hon. gentleman who had 
just sat down would not suffer a division to 
take place, without first making a speech, — 
he had restrained himself till it was con- 
cluded. He was the more ready to do so, 
since there was no gentleman in the House 
that he wasmore desirous of following, from 
the manly and direct manner in which all 
his attacks were made, so that the real ob- 
ject of them could never be equivocal. 
The question had been put by the hon. 
gentleman on its true foundation, namely, 
to what set of men the government of 
Great Britain should be committed; to 
whom the safety of the empire should be 
entrusted ; avoiding the general topics 
urged by the hon. baronet, which had 
littie to do with the main subject of dis- 
cussion. On that question. he was. per- 
fectly ready to enter the lists, and he 
should barter his principles, and abandon 
the firm convictions of his judgment, if he 
were to desert the present system of admi- 
nistration for that which had uniformly 
met with the concurrence of the opposite 
side of the House. Those who, on perusing 
the important correspondence recently 
published, imagined that any middle 
course could be pursued, which might pro- 
duce a combination of talent, were by the 
address just delivered, completely unde- 
ceived, and every hope of that kind that 
some had perhaps too fondly cherished, 
must now besfor ever blasted. Those whe 
before were inclined to impartiality, must 
now once for all decide, under whose 
banners they would enrol themselves. In 


| his opinion, a coalition on the part of lords 


Grey and Grenville would not have been 
a greater inconsistency than when on a 
former occasion many of the party oppo- 
site consented to act with them. The 
principles of those two noble lords would 
not have been injured in the opinion of 
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any good cr.wise man, nor would the sa- 
crifice of personal or of political honour 
have been required in order to form a 
united government of both parties, to rule 
over the affairs of state. Such flattering 
prospects ‘had now vanished, and perhaps 
wt might be considered of much import- 
ance that an understanding should be 
come to, that every man must make adry 
option between the two systems so dia- 
metrically opposite. Upon the subject of 
the war in the peninsula, to which so much 
reference had been made, he put it to the 
hon. baronet and to his friends round him, 
whether in the mode they had hitherto 
treated the question, after the desponding 
language they had held, and the determi- 
nations they bad expressed, either Great 
Britain or Spain herself would believe that 
her cause was safe in their hands? Would 
it not, as it were, kill the whole of the pe- 
ninsula, and paralyze the efforts of a brave 
and deserving people? It would be im- 
possible for minds lowered as those of the 
opponents of the system now adopted had 
been, to work themselves up to such a 
state of enthusiasm and energy, as would 
be requisite for the spirited prosecution 
of the war. It was easy to see that there 
was now no alternative. The noble lords 
Grey and Grenville had shut out hope, 
and putting an end to an intercourse with 
the administration which might: have led 
to a coalition beneficial both to themselves 


and their country, had consequently de- 
barred themselves equally from any co- 
operation with the present supporters of 


government. They had proscribed all 
public men out of the circle of their own 
immediate connections. (Cries of, No, 
no!) The-noble lord admitted that he 
had overstated the fact, for they de- 
clared that they had no personal dis- 
like, and that their objections were not to 
men but to measures. All gentlemen, 
therefore, who chose todesert their princi- 
ples, might if they pleased, unite them- 
selves with administration (Hear, hear, 
from Opposition!) He thanked the other 
side of the House for the cheer they gave 
him, for he understood it to insinuate, that 
he, in joining the present government, had 
deserted his principles, He wasextremely 
anxious to detail to the House the grounds 
on which he had proceeded, and to state 
for what reasons he found no difficulty in 
acting with-the advisers of the Regent. 
Upon the subject of the Roman Catholics, 
his sentiments had not changed in the 
slightest degree. When he before had 
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the honour of forming a part of adminis. 
tration, he had differed with his right hop, 
friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
on the principle of the question. He wa 
friendly while his right hon. friend was 
directly opposed to their claims; but he 
was against the agitation of the subject a 
that time, and he still remained of the 
same opinion. It might be right for the 
House to be informed. of the principles 
which actuated hon. gentlemen on the 
other side of the House ; and it was forty. 
nate that they had to night been stated ip 
a manner which rendered equivocation 
impossible. Does, or does not, (said the 
noble lord) lord Grenville stand to his 
professions in the letter he addressed to 
the earl of Fingal? (Repeated cries of 
hear! hear! from Opposition!) It may 
be so; butif any judgment can be formed 
from the sentiments expressed during the 
debates, I should say that he dismissed 
from his mind the whole system of guards 
and regulations laid down so distinctly in 
that letter. If the representations pub- 
lished are correct, I find his lordship in 
another place, within a short period ex. 
claiming with vehemence, ‘ Where isthe 
danger to the establishments? Why do 
you not give an immediate assent to the 
demands, before you are compelled to do 
so?’ Surely this is not very consistent 
conduct ; for there is no allusion made to 
any of the important safeguards before » 
much dwelt upon ; and when I read in the 
Letter of lords Grey and Grenville, that it 
is impossible for them to come into power, 
forever so short a time, without recomment: 
ing the immediate repeal ofall the penal st 
tutes against the Catholics, and no alli 
sion to any protection for the Protestant 
church, I own I cannothelp being surprised. 
The conclusions drawn by the hon. ger 
tleman who spoke last, make it clear that 
the change of system must be general an 
fundamental, and the real question now 
be decided is, whether an act shall be done 
which shall compel the Prince Regen 
contrary to the determinations of his mini, 
to change his government, for the purpose 
of enabling that government to advise his 
Royal Highness to repeal all the laws! 
restriction upon the Catholics. I ams 
friend to the Catholic cause, under certain 
regulations, still. (Hear! hear! ands 
laugh from Opposition). These marks of 
triumph I can easily understand: they 
mean that those who shew them sa 

upon sure ground: but unless such 2.9 
vernment can be formed as may induct 
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the Regent to revoke the opinion he has 
given, the Bill may be brought in, but it 
can never become a law, and the new mi- 
nisters must quit their seats in six weeks 
after they have occupied them.—His lord- 
ship then proceeded to notice the curious 
reason that had been assigned for this 
change in opinion in the noble lords al- 
lauded to, which was the increased danger 
ofthe times. He was at a loss to discover 
jt, whether he looked to our external or 
internal relations, Unless victory added 
to our insecurity, which might, perhaps, 
be contended by the other side, he could 
not ascertain the smallest ground for the 
assertion. In Ireland he thought that for 
political purposes the accounts of distur- 
bances had been grossly exaggerated; but 
if the Catholic emancipation were ac- 
ceded to, they would not be confined to 
Ireland, and we might rue in England the 
baneful consequences of rashly granting 
a measure contrary to the well grounded 
prejudices of the great mass of the com- 
munity. * I wish (proceeded his lordship) 
to state the governing principle which has 
actuated my mind in uniting myself to the 
existing government. I find that two sys- 


tems are in being, supported by directly 
opposite interests ; and during the former 


administrations with whom I acted, whe- 
ther of the present Chancellor of the Kx- 
chequer, or of lord Sidmouth, a great va- 
riety of opinions prevailed on the princi- 
ple of Catholic emancipation ; but what 
all of us concurred in was this, that it was 
not the fit moment for forcing the question 
“we differed as to principle, we con- 
curred as to time. My reason, then, for 
inclining to this side of the House rather 
than to the other is, that my sentiments 
more nearly accord with those of my 
friends round me, because the wish of gen- 
tlemen opposite is immediate and unregu- 
lated emancipation, to which it is impos- 
sible I should accede, unless, indeed, I 
should falter most essentially in those 
principles which it has been, and will con- 
unue to be, my pride to maintain unal- 
tered. If, indeed, a government of united 
Integrity and ability could have been 
formed, I should have been one of the last 
to discountenance it, or rather one of the 
first to offer it my weak support and assis- 
tance. Thus then, I think I have stated 
enough to satisfy the hon. gentlemen op- 
posite. If not, I Jament that their minds 
are Not open to conviction, but this I can 
assure them, that I have satisfied myself. 
trust, also that Ihave stated enough to 
(VOL, XXI. ) 
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convince the House of the purity of my 
motives in taking that alternative, which I 
conceived to be most conducive to the ge- 
neral welfare.”? With respect to the cam- 
paigns, if the hon. bart. thought it ad- 
visable to go into a committee on that sub- 
ject, he ought to have done so two years 
earlier. Was it nothing, he would ask, to 
the military interests of this country, that 
in those campaigns Portugal had been 
wrested from the enemy ? He would con- 
tend that the first had procured the safety 
of the whole south of Spain and the port 
of Cadiz, He would moreover assert, that 
to the campaign in Estremadura we owed 
that other great hold in Spain, Gallicia. 
But for these, Portugal had not been ours. 
The port of Cadiz bad been in the hands 
of the enemy, and the fleet of Ferrol seized 
upon. The allusion to Walcheren had 
more of parliamentary trick in it than of 
justice, and the hon. gentleman himself 
had been candid enough to allow on a for- 
mer occasion, that he had afforded every 
means of enquiry. When the hon. gen- 
tleman said he was incompetent to the exe- 
cution of such an undertaking, he should 
have recollected his own admission, that 
he had no fault to find with the execution. 
He thought his present declaration rather 
inconsistent with his former. As to the 
principles on which he should act, they 
were those which Mr. Pitt had sanctioned 
with his immortal name, and with his de- 
cided views of the policy of the country 
both external and internal, he should thing 
himself a political coward if he were afraid 
to place his humble services at the disposal} 
of the Prince Regent. It was for his 
Royal Highness to command, and under 
that command he would fight the battles 
of the constitution with alacrity. 

Mr. Tierney expressed his happiness at 
hearing what were called the dry. princi- 
ples of the noble lord who had just taken 
his seat; they had undergone no change, 
and needed none, for any that were more 
convenient for every emergency it was 
difficult to devise. His principles on the 
Catholic question were the same, namely, 
a principle which allowed him upon one 
occasion to be for the Catholics, on ano« 
ther to be against them. All that was 
known was, that as the noble lord came 
out so he went in. On lord Wellesley’s 
going out.of office there had certainly been 
great difficulty in persuading any other 
man to come into office, and the right hon. 
gentleman opposite was doubtless happy 
in the noble lord’s assistance, for the noble 


(3 U) 
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lord had been out to grass for about a 
couple of years, and fresh and. vigorous 
for action, he had been now caught and 
brought back again to his old work.—Mr. 
Tierney had no doubt that the statement 
of the noble lord, that he had not entered 
into any stipulation with ministers, was 
true; but having it from authority the 
most unquestionable, he would assert most 
distinctly, that in the cabinet there was an 
understanding regarding the agitation of 
the Catholic question : he was convinced 
that at least some stipulations had been 
entered into between a portion of the ser- 
vants of the Regent; and he took upon 
himself most peremptorily to affirm, that 
in the highest quarter there had been a 
misunderstanding of a most extraordinary 
nature.. The question was not who should 
form the governmeut, but whether there 
should be any government at all, for at 
present none existed. Who was Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs? Who 
occupied the War and Colonial Depart- 
ment? and what arrangement had been 
made for the secession of Mr. Yorke 
from the situation of First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty? In the time of Mr. Pitt, the 
usual answer made to motions like the 
present was, that the state of the nation 
was not to be examined, because the 
country confided in the minister, that he 
would take care that all was prosperous. 
Was he to suppose that the country would 
be equally safe in the hands of that dis- 
tinguished statesman opposite? It was 
true, he was bred and born under Mr. 
Pitt, but was it to be presumed, therefore, 
that he possessed either his credit or his 
talents? He did not think that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s friends 
acted wisely or kindly by him, in thrusting 
him forward, and making him so much 
their boast, especially when it was con- 
sidered that he was but a statesman of 
five years old. He had yet not directed 
ay of those great enterprizes undertaken 
by Mr. Pitt, and had shewn little more 
than a fixed détermination to remain in 
power, making offers, first to one peer, and 
then to another, until, as a sort of dernier 
resort he had pitched upon the noble lord 
opposite, who after having undergone 
much suffering, was at Jast sweetened and 
fresh for office. The main point to be 
established, or rather which had been 
established, was this, that the lords Grey 
and Grenville could not juin the present 
servants without a base dereliction of 
principle; and whoever advised the 
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Prince to write the Letter, making the 
proposal to them, took care that it should 
be so couched as to ensure a refusal, 
When the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer first quitted the profession to 
which he had been educated, he stated gs 
his reason, that he was called upon to 
stand by the “ Good Old King.” Nowhe 
was disposed, no doubt, to stand by the 
“Good Young Regent:” and if any a. 
cident should happen to deprive the coup. 
try of his Royal Highness, he would be 
equally anxious to stand by the “ Good 
Young Princess Charlotte.” If the right 
hon. gentleman was to be pointed to as 
the key stone on which the whole fabric 
of the state was to depend, it was a mos 
decisive reason, indeed, for instantly going 
into’ the committee.—He could not have 
the slightest hesitation in saying, on the 
part of his noble friends, lords Grey and 
Grenville, that it was their conviction that 
if the discontents in Ireland were not im- 
mediately removed, there wasevery reason 
to apprehend the most dangerous conse. 
quences; and when it was asserted that 
lord Grenville had shifted his ground, it 
ought not to be forgotten that two years 
of increased confusion had since been 
witnessed in Ireland, and lord Grenville 
had it not in his power now to offer any 
redress. For himself, he did not believe 
that a tythe of the regulations some men 
required were necessary ; but lord Gren- 
ville was of a different opinion, and upon 
thesubject of the Veto he had expressed it. 
At the former period, the Catholics de 
clared their readiness to meet the difficulties 
half way ; and how wasit to be ascertained 
that if sincere offers were now proposed to 
them, they would not exhibit the same 
disposition? At the present moment lord 
Grenville was as desirous as ever of pro- 
curing the necessary guards, if they could 
be obtained ; but if not, he was willing to 
avert the total ruin of the country, by 
making a comparatively insignificant s% 
crifice. Was the noble lord who spoke 
last the only man who was to be allowed 
to modify his sentiments with the urgency 
of the occasion? Nothing, however, could 
be more unjust than to state that those two 
distinguished peers were actuated by the 
narrow principles which governed thit 
noble lord. They would be happy 
listen to any proposition that would tend 
to the public benefit, but they would only 
hear it from a person who agreed wil 
them in the main principle of Catholic 
Emancipation.To the subject of the wat 
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carried on in Spain and Portugal, he 
would next advert, and to the assertion 
of lord Castlereagh, that it could be con- 
ducted and directed by none who did not 
feel a violent enthusiasm in the cause. 
His (Mr. T.’s) opinion was, that the mea» 
sures were to be limited by the means, 
(Hear, hear !]—although there could be 
but one feeling in the nation thatto the 
utmost of our means the common enemy 
of the liberties of man was to be resisted. 
If, indeed, the government of the new 
Regency were united, if the recruiting 
service from the re-animation of the 
country were more successful, if our 
finances were better managed, and if above 
all, the whole population of the empire 
were conciliated, additional inducements 
to more vigorous efforts would be supplied. 
He desired to be distinctly understood that 
he never maintained that it was necessary 
to withdraw the British army from the 
peninsula; all he requested was, that the 
subject should be soberly and deliberately 
investigated, and that the House. should 
not be led away by the enthusiastic spirit 
which the noble lord had so much ad- 
mired. Of lord Wellington he entertained 
the highest opinion: a braver officer, one 
more beloved by his troops or more zea- 
lously attached to the interests of his 
country, could not exist. But if lord 
Wellington’s enthusiasm pervaded the 
ministry, he should be glad to learn why 
marquis Wellesley had deserted them in 
their utmost need? What was the cause 
of his quitting office ? Was it the Catholic 
question ? Was it the state of the finances? 
Was it a difference of opinion with re- 
gard to the assistance to be afforded to 
Spain? He claimed an answer from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on behalf of 
the country, since it would tend to throw 
much light upon subjects which a strong 
disposition had been shewn to keep in the 
shade. The lamentable state of the go- 
vernment at the present moment, when all 
was loose conjecture, rendered the propo- 
sition for a committee on the state of the 
ation still more expedient. It seemed to 
him a singular determination, reflecting 
on pastevents, that Mr. Perceval should be 
the sine qud non of every new administra- 
tion, particularly when he was almost the 
only decided enemy of the Catholics 
claims, the concession of which would 
be the salvation. or the refusal the ruin of 
the nation, 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, said, 

t he was not aware of any recent cir- 
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cumstances to alter his cpinion on the Ca- 
tholic question. He made no confession 
of any new opinions, but felt as he always 
did on that subject. But when his right 
hon. friend had been accused of incon- 
sistency, he asked, was he guilty of more 
inconsistency than lords Grey and Gren- 
ville, when those noble lords took lords 
Sidmouth, Erskine, and . Ellenborough, 
into their councils; or was it their inten- 
tion to have left lord Sidmouth in the lurch 
as soon as the Catholic question should be 
started ? Or did they act differently from 
his right hon. friend, when, in their me- 
morandum laid before the King, they re- 
served to themselves the right of vote, in 
their individual capacity, for the Catholic 
question? 

Earl Temple felt it necessary to take up 
the attention of the House but for a few 
moments. He begged leave, in the most 
positive manner, to state, that neither lords 
Grey or Grenville did, at any period of 
their political lives, much less in the for- 
mation of the government at which they 
were at the head, hold out any idea that 
the Catholic claims were not to be deemed 
a government question : on the contrary, 
previously to their dismissal from office, 
they expressly stated, that they ever would 
reserve to themselves, whenever the sub- 
ject was introduced into parliament, the 
right of advising the King as a govern 
ment, and not merely as individuals. —As 
to the proposal to join the present ads 
ministration, he would say a few words. 
Of lord Grenville it was not permitted 
him to speak, but of lord Grey, he would 
pronounce, that if any man had been 
more conspicuous than another in the 
country for public honour and private 
faith, for public purity and private worth, 
that man was lord Grey. Such a character 
was he, that there was not any person, 
however high, who might not go with 
that noble lord with more honour into 
the obscurity of retirement, than follow 
the right hon. gentleman to the most 
dazzling heights of power. How vain 
was it, then, to speak of such a coalition! 
The offer of his Royal Highness he would 
always consider as dictated by responsible 
advisers, and it was an offer that never was 
intended to be accepted, but was, in fact, 
meant to be refused. It was a mockery, 
which merited and could receive only re- 
jection. He only regretted, indeed, that 
his Royal Highness could ever have been 
brought to think so ill of those noble lords, 
as to imagine that in one short year they 
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could have been capable of deserting 
their principles. If “ character was the 
strength of a country,” then surely the 
character of the public men of England 
was its bulwark; and its government 
could be respected abroad er loved at 
home, only inasmuch as that government 
was composed of such public men as 
placed principle above every other object. 
The noble lords had certainly “ no pre- 
dilections to indulge, no resentments to 
gratify ;’ but at the same time the right 
hon. gentleman and the noble lord should 
know, that for base lucre they had no 
principle to lose. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not trouble the House at length on the 
question before it, because whatever the 
hon. baronet might honestly think of the 
object of his motion, the question was not 
to decide on the subjects he had introduced 
in his speech, but simply this,—whether 
it was necessary or not to advise his Royal 
Highness to choose other counsellors? This 
was obviously the question; and, indeed, 
it was frankly and honourably confessed 
to be so, by an hon, gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread): so that the hon. baronet was 
unconsciously the leader of the great 
phalanx on his side of the House. It was 


impossible to suppose. and even the inge- 
nious speech of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Tierney) could not amuse the House 
into an opinion, that it was seriously in- 
tended to discuss the negociations in 1806, 
or the two first Spanish campaigns, or 
other expeditions, which had already been 


often submitted to their consideration. 
There was a part of the hon. baronet’s 
speech, however, connected with these 
points, which he did not wish altogether 
to pass over. The hon. baronet ap- 
proved of the expedition to Copenhagen 
on such grounds, that he begged leave to 
decline praise given on such a foundation, 
The expedition, according to the hon. ba- 
ronet, was justified by expediency, but 
mot by the law of nations. He would 
contend that on every rational principle 
of the law of nations, that expedition was 
perfectly justifiable. Thus much alone 
would he say on the different topics intro- 
duced by the hon. baronet, not as aban- 
doning any of these topics when properly 
brought forward, nor indeed out of any 
disrespect to the hon. mover himself, but 
because the motion appeared to be, hows 
ever ignorant the hon. baronet might be 
of it, for inquiry not into the state of the 
uation, but into the state of parties. The 
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main question was, whether it.was ex 
dient to make a change in the Prineg ke 
gent’s councils, The gentlemen on the 
other side thought it hard that some change 
should not take place, if even that ch 
were only tried as an experiment, At 
least they begged for a change for two 
short months, to be able to know whether 
the Catholics might not be conciliated; 
whether the Catholics might not be in 4 
temper to agree to these securities which 
they had refused. The right hon. gentle. 
tleman had said, that lord Grenville sijjj 
was of the same opinion as to the necessit 
of securities. He confessed he did not 
entirely understand what had fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman, for he did not 
yet know whether lord Grenville was 
prepared to grant emancipation, in case 
those securities should still be refused, 
This however, he knew, that the Hous 
should have some candid information, be 
fore it should be called on to judge of 
lord Grenville’s views on this important 
subject. His noble friend had_ been 
charged with a remarkable convenience 
of principle, for consenting to give the 
assistance of his talents to the administre 
tion,—great convenience of principle! 
And from whom did this charge proceed? 
from those persons in the party of the 
noble lords, who in his opinion had shewa 
as much convenience, as much application 
at least of principle to times and circum 
stances, as any statesmen that ever lived, 
If convenience of principle were a quality 
io be found in public men, convenience 
of principle in the sense of applying priv 
ciple differently, at different times, to the 
same question, he thought that quality 
was not to be found in higher perfection 
in any other public men, than in lords 
Grenville and Grey. His noble friend 
held the same opinion now, that he ever 
did on the Catholic claims. He had since 
the Union been always the same,—not 9 
with the noble lords. Upon the breaking 
up of Mr. Pitt’s administration in 1805, 
were not the noble lords as much convine 
ed as now of the vital necessity of carry 
ing that question? They did carry tht 
abolition of the Slave-trade, a measure for 
which they had his thanks as well as the 
applauses of their country and the 
wishes of mankind; but though in the 
plenitude of power, did not they consett 
to let this, their vital question, sleep 
one session, and did not they .make every 
effort to put it off the next? Was it no 
kept back during the whole of Ms 
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Fox's life-time? Did they not, under his 
auspices whose principles they professed 
to admire as the bright example of their 
conduct, consent to shun this question? 
Did not they shew such a disposition to 
temporize, that unless it had been forced 
upon them, it might be concluded they 
never would have brought it on? And 
then, when it was forced upon them, what 
did they do? Instead of recommending 
the adoption of their vital question, they 
stole a little something into the Mutiny 
Bill, which something, indeed, in its very 
nature, pledged them to a further progress 
in the road upon which they had entered. 
It was the first step, but the consequences 
towhich it led were such, that no wise 
and reflecting mind could fail to expe- 
rience the greatest uneasiness from their 
contemplation, But the introduction of 
that little something was resisted, and 
strange to tell, these men of consistency, 
these unchanging and unchangeable 
men, gave up even that little something. 
Yes, the men of principle were conve- 
nient enough to be ready to remain in 
office though that vital question was given 
up. With what face such men could 
stand up in the midst of a nation who 
knew all this, and talk of their con- 


sistency, and taunt others with the want of 


it, he was at a loss to imagine. He did 
not, in imitation of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues were treated by 
others, accuse those noble lords of being 
actuated by any base view to place or 
profit in their wishing to remain in office. 
No such thing: they had an object in 
view, which he really believed they 
thought of importance; but, like en- 
lightened men, seeing they could not 
carry their favourite measure at one time, 
and hoping that they might at another, they 
temporized,—they made their principle 
convenient to a particular parpose,—and 
in his opinion they acted wisely. But 
when called upon for their assistance in 
the general affairs of the nation, any tem- 
porizing was, itseemed, impossible. Then 
the question was of such vital importance, 
that its consideration could not be delayed 
asingle month. Mr, Fox was the pattern 
of the gentlemen opposite, yet through his 
life they waved the consideration of the 
Catholic question; but now they exclaim- 
ed that there could be no delay, although 
something very like insurrection or rebel- 
lion was at the bottom of the proceedings 
on that subject. If they were admitted 
' power on their own terms, was it pos- 
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sible to carry this question? Were the 
Catholics likely to give those securities, 
which, not bigots, but enlightened states« 
men,—not himself, but lord Grenville 
required? The Catholics would not, ac+ 
cording to the principles of their religion, 
if he knew any thing of it, give those se- 
curities. For his own part, those were no 
considerations with him. He did not 
think it expedient to grant the Catholics 
their claims, nor did he see in the future 
any contingency of political events that 
could make itexpedient. As tothe charge 
that he had abandoned the question as a 
cabinet measure, he certainly thought 
that a difference on this head ought not to 
exclude any man of talents from lending 
his assistance in the councils of the Prince 
Regent; and for this reason he should 
not refuse it from any difference on a 
speculative point; for as far as practical 
purposes went, as far as it was considered 
inexpedient now to make concessions, he 
begged leave distinctly to state, that all 
his colleagues, whatever shades of senti- 
ment there might be upon particular 
points, concurred in this opinion, that at 
this present time, whether from the state 
of the Catholics of lreland—whether from 
the state of the Pope—(Hear, hear! from 
the Opposition Benches). The hon. gen- 
tlemen turned up their heads at this. But 
what did lord Grenville say in the very 
letter then on the table: if any security 
be given, it must be an ecclesiastical one ; 
and that ecclesiastical one must be through 
the Pope —for it was not consistent with 
that religion to give up any right of the 
Pope without the consent of the Pope— 
therefore whatever shades of opinion there 
might be between himself and his col- 
leagues upon other points, in this they 
were concurrent, that this was not the 
proper time for concession. Without as- 
piring toa knowledge of what might be 
the future opinion of the Regent, he was 
content to serve his Royal Highness, while 
he would accept his services. If it should 
occur that his royal master should not 
choose to abide by the advice which he 
now had the honour to give on this sub- 
ject, and should cease to regard it in the 
light that he did at present, then he, with 
all that gratitude which the favours con- 
ferred on him by that royal person, were 
calculated to inspire, would beg leave to 
depart from his councils; and would make 
his bow with as much satisfaction as ever 
he did on entering the royal palace. He 
should not think himself justified m en- 
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deavouring to fix a permanent and indeli- 
ble impression on the royal mind. It 
was his duty to give his royal master the 
best advice in his power, during the pe- 
riod of his service; but he should have 
no right to impute to his Royal Highness 
a dereliction of principle, should he, under 
a change of circumstances, alter his opi- 
nion. The Prince had thought proper to 
retain him in his service, with all those 
prejudices which at the commencement 
of the limited Regency had been studi- 
ously instilled into his Royal Highness’s 
mind against the King’s servants, and 
which prejudices were conveyed to them 
in an open, frank, and therefore consola- 
tory manner; yet at the end of the li- 
mited Regency, such an experience had 
he of those servants,—so advantageous to 
his country did he perceive their mea- 
sures to be,—so productive of glory, and 
honour, and benefit, that he had the mag- 
nanimity to avow the change which had 
taken place in his sentiments respecting 
them, and to signify his pleasure that they 
should continue to administer the affairs 
of the country. This wasadelicate topic, 
on which he was reluctant to say any 
thing, and on which it was easy to say too 
much. With regard to the subjects with 
which the hon. baronet introduced his 
motion, he hoped to be excused from en- 
tering into them, not because they had 
not been well advanced or supported, but 
because they did not seem to require any 
reply. He would refer the hon. baronet 
to past debates as a reply to some of them, 
and to future ones for a reply to others; 
satisfied as he was that the real object of 
the motion (although, perhaps, the hon. 
baronet might not himself be aware of it,) 
was that which he had stated at the com- 
mencement of his speech. 

Mr. Canning had anticipated the turn 
which the discussion had taken; namely, 
to a consideration of the principles on 
which the new administration—if it could 
be so called—was formed. It was painful 
to an individual standing almost alone, 
unbacked by any party, to express his 
opinion on this subject; but it was a duty 
from which he had determined not. to 
shrink. In the formation of a new admi- 
nistration, there were two material ques- 
tions that pressed themselves upon the 
country, and on his mind: the one the 
military transactions abroad; the other 
the peace and tranquillity of the empire, 
and especially of Ireland. To the mili- 
tary transactions he gave his warmest 

4 
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praise; he should most strenuously: su. 
port any government that could ‘cary 
them on as they had been carried on fo 
the last two years. But it was material 
to consider upon what grounds the. trap. 
quillity of the kingdom was to rest, Qp 
a former night he had opposed the motion 
concerning the Catholics of Ireland, be 
cause it involved a censure of ministers 
whom he did not deem censurable, an 
because he did not think the mode of 
bringing forward the motion well chosen, 
He did not approve of the mode, because 
he conceived that much more beneft 
would result from the question being 
brought before parliament by the execu. 
tive government. Now, however, the 
matter was changed, and he deemed ita 
most serious question, when what had 
been heard from two ministers that night 
was considered, namely, that the doors 
were now to be shut for ever against those 
claims. {Hear! hear!} He could col 
lect no other meaning, but that as long as 
the government continued on its present 
basis, there was no chance of that question 
originating with it. Petitions, indeed, 
might be received from Ireland ;: but the 
hope he entertained that the Catholic 
question would be brought forward asa 
measure of government, was now lost for 
ever. The right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that a time might 
come when those claims might be allowed, 
but he did not see when it could come, 
What subtleties! What refinements! It 
was objected to an orator of old, that he 
dealt too much in refinement: “ Aye,” 
said he, “but I speak to Athenians,” 
To whom did the right hon. gentleman 
speak? ‘To what people were those dis 
tinctions addressed? To a people who 
had warm and generous hearts to feel, but 
not minds qualified to discriminate; to 
persons unenlightened, rude, and unculti- 
vated ; who believed in certain mysteries 
which staggered our faith, but which cer- 
tainly did not exceed the mysteries of 
those refinements. The declarartion, 
however, amounted to this; toa denun- 
ciation of perpetual and hopeless exclu- 
sion, as long as the right hon. gentleman 
remained in office. The noble lord had 
said, that his opinion had remained the 
same as his (Mr. Canning’s) when they 
were in office together. But had nothing 
happened since? He thought he might 
state it constitutionally—and he stated it 
as a principle upon which he acted in 
taking office, and, upon which he acted ia 
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ofice—that the sovereign had a right to 
an individual opinion upon all subjects 
presented to him by his cabinet; and 
they who questioned that; must question 
many of the acts of king William, many 
ofthe acts of that period nearest the reno- 
yation of our constitution, and when we 
had a natural jealousy of all that could 
impair its freshness.—It was a question 
for that administration. to decide upon, to 
which the noble lord had alluded, whether 
they would press their opinion at all risks, 
or whether they would leave the con- 
science of their sovereign unwrung upon 
that delicate point. The obstacle that 
existed was a great one; but it was no 
greater than what a loving father inter- 
poses to an expecting but not undutiful 
child. He would have consented to con- 
cede the claims then, but that individual 
whom the constitution had armed with 
power to annul the consent, had intimated 
his intention of exerting his power. He 
felt that circumstances were now changed 
—he felt that that obstacle (would to God 
ithad not been so!) was removed; but 
even if he did not see that change, was it 
likely that they who were most interested 
would not -found hopes upon it? They 
had looked forward to the removal of this 
obstacle, as a period when their grievances 
would be heard, and perhaps redressed ; 
and what must be the effect of this disap- 
pointment upon their minds? What was 
always the effect of disappointed hopes 
tpon the human mind? He was speaking 
to an audience capable of feeling those 
questions. Was it possible that the de- 
bate of this evening could go to Ireland, 
and not excite the strongest sensations? 
The completion of their long nourished 
desires did not now depend upon the life of 
an aged man—a life they would not 
shorten one day by their wishes to gain 
their views—but upon the continuation of 
the present minister in favour; but what 
might have been conceded to such a man, 
to his age, to his sufferings, to the memo- 
tyof what he had done for his people, 
would not be conceded to the virtues and 
services of his right hon. friend. A ques- 
tion of this vital importance was now to 
be brought before the House in a new 
Way; not as a government one, but as 
one on which every person would be at 
liberty to vote according to his real feel- 
ings; and there was a possibility—nay a 
Probability, that ministers would be found 


| Yoting against each other. . It was prepos- 
| terous thus to talk of discussing the ques- 
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tion, without admitting any influence on 
the part of the crown. Reference was 
made to the Slave Trade, in justification 
of this plan; but he thought it the most 
fortunate part of that transaction that it 
was at last taken up as a government ques- 
tion, when the trade received its final 
blow. If that, therefore, were cited as am 
example, he wished it also to be cited as 2 
warning. It lingered on year after year, 
till it was brought forward, though by a 
discordant administration, as a ministerial 
measure—and that was the only way in 
which the Catholic question ought to be 
treated. Here again he would guard 
against being construed to mean unquali- 
fied concession—he meant no such thing 
—he would have guards, he would have 
qualifications by which the establishment 
both of church and state might be effectu- 
ally secured. Perhaps he should be again 
answered by being desired to produce his 
guards; but any one must know that to 
be only atrick in argument. Who would 
bring them forward, at that stage of the 
question, to undergo a hostile discussion ? 
Suppose we were making a treaty of peace 
—must we disclose all our terms, all our 
conditions, prematurely, to be conveyed 
perhaps to the enemy? Certainly not. 
Aye, but then it would be said, why here 
is a fellow who wishes to treat without any 
conditions at all. Just so it was with 
regard to the Catholic guards. The ques- 
tion, however, was an important, a solemn 
one. We heard it—we felt it—it. ani- 
mated the whole mass of the Irish popula- 
tion: it came over almost on every. breeze 
that blew upon our shores ; and we could 
not evade it much longer. There was 
one, but one cure for all these difficulties, 
and that was the executive government 
looking at the question as one of great po- 
litical magnitude—not as a question of ab- 
stract morals, He was compelled, with 
reluctance, to signify his disapprobation 
of the principles on which the govern- 
ment was acting on this most important 
subject, by yoting for the motion. On 
the war of the peninsula, his opinions re- 
mained unchanged. He feared, however, 
that administration, in losing the noble 
marquis (Wellesley).had lost the stimulus 
of those successes which had. graced the 
two last years; nevertheless he would 
still hope, that some of. the, noble lord’s 
spirit might linger on his successor, and 
that such an impetus had already been 
given, that more would be achieved in fu- 
ture.-There were many other points on 
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which he should eonceive it to be his 
duty to support the existing administra- 
tion. The propriety of the Orders in 
Council, for instance, he completely con- 
curred in, although perhaps some enquiry 
was necessary into the alleged abuses in 
the licence trade. On the subject of the 
currency, he thought that the course 
adopted by the House last year (whether 
wisely or not was not the question) was con- 
clusive. The general system of our fo- 
reign relations he highly approved, and 
he declared that should any other set of 
men be placed at the helm of government, 
who might think it expedient to abandon 
that system of warfare in the peninsula 
by which the country had been raised to 
its present glorious height of character, he 
would give them his determined opposi- 
tion. 

Sir S. Romilly could not suffer the House 
to separate, without noticing a most extra- 
ordinary expression which had fallen from 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. In alluding to lords Grey and 
Grenville, he had stated, that they had 
done nothing on the Catholic question 
during their administration, further than 
ef inserting a little something in the Mutiny 
Bill.”” Now he (sir Samuel) recollected, 
that at the time of the introdaction, this 
“« little something” was represented by 
his right hon. friend as a matter of such 
tremendous importance, that he noticed it 
in his public address to his constituents, 
and added that the King would make a 
stand for the constitution, and’ that he 
would rally round his sovereign on that 
occasion. This was so important a fact, 
that he could not avoid noticing it now, 
for his right hon. friend, to serve his own 
purpose then, took occasion to make that 
public statement, which his followers re- 
echoed, and which had nearly raised a 
war of religion in the country. (Hear, 
hear ! ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was de- 
sirous of setting right one of the most ex- 
traordinary misrepresentations which he 
had ever heard, the more extraordinary, 
as coming from a person so capable of un- 
derstanding every thing that could pass. 
He had certainly made use of the precise 
words imputed to him ; but had he stopped 
there? Had he not said that the “ little 
something” was introduced upon such ar- 
guments and principles, that, to any per- 
sons possessing any thing like wisdom’ or 
the qualities of statesmen, must evidently 
appear to encourage hopes beyond that 
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proposition, and that it was the first 5 

which might lead to the most dangetoys 
consequences? The noise in the House 
might have prevented his don. and learpe 
friend from hearing distinetly, for he was 
sure that his hon. and learned friend could 
not have intended knowingly to have mig. 


represented him, 


After ashort reply from sir T. ‘Turton 


the House divided : 


Ayes eeeevcccee CO CeR EO Reee Tees eerorese 136 


NOoe8sscseccoaetha'see 


eoeeeeccescereess « 209 


Majority against the Motion..—7s 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J. 


Adair, R. 
Althorpe, lord 
Anson, gen. 
Aubrey, sir J. 
Aubyn, sir J. St. 
Bianing, lord 
Baring, sir T. 
Baring, A. 
Bennett, H. A. 
Bennet, hon. H. - 
Biddulph, R. M. 
Bernard, Scrope 
Blachford, B. P. 
Brougham, H. 
Brown, A. 
Browne, rt. hon. D, 
Burdett, Sir F. 
Busk, “sf 

Byng, G. 
Calevaft, J. 
Cavendish, H. 


Canning, rt. hon. G. 


Canning, G 
Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, R. 
Combe, H. C. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 
Dent, J. 
Dickinson, W. 
Dillon, hon. H. 
Duncannon, lord 
Dundas, hoa. C. 
Eden, hon. G. 
Ellis, C. R. 
Ferguson, gen. 
Fitzroy, lord W. 
Fitzpatrick, hon. R. 
Fitzgerald, lord H. 
Frankland, W. 
Fremantle, W. H. 
Foley, T. 
Folkestone, lord 
Grattan, rt. hon. H. 
Giles, D. 
Greenhill, R, 
Greenough, G. B. 
Grenfell, P. 
Grenville, lord G. 
Guise, sir W. 


Gower, lord 
Gower, lord G, L, 
Halsey, Jos, 
Hamilton, lord A. 
Hanbury, Wm, 
Herbert, hon. W. 
Hibbert, G. 
Hippesley, sir J.C. 
Howard, hon. W, 
Howard, H. 
Howarth, H. 
Horner, F. 
Hutchinson, hn. C.#. 
Huskisson, W. 
Hussey, T. 
Jackson, J. 
Jolliffe, H. 
Kemp, T. 
Knight, R. 
Knox, hon. J, 
Lamb, hon. W 
Latouche, R. 
Lemon, sir W. 
Lemon, J. 
Lemon, C. 
Leech, J. 

Lloyd, J. M. 
Lyttleton, hon, H. 
Mecdsgatt J. 
Madocks, W. 
Mathew, hon. M. 
Martin, H. 
Miils, W. 
Milton, lord 
Moore, P. 
Morpeth, lord 
Morris, E. 


‘Mosley, sir 0. 


Myers, J. : 
Montgomery, sit H. 
Neville, hon. Hf. 


. North, D. 


Orde, W. 
Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulstone, lord 
Parnell, H. 
Pelham, hap, G, 
Piggott, sir A. 
Prendey ast, M. 
Prittie, hon. ¥. 
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Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tighe, W. | 
Temple, earl 
Tracey, Hanbury 
Templetown, lord 
Turton, sir T. 
Walpole, hon. G. 
Ward, hon. J. 
Western, C. 
Whitbread, S. 
Winuington, sir T. 
Wilkins, W. 
Williams, O. 
Wynne, sir W. W. 
Wynne, C. W. 
Wrottesley, H. 
Vernon, G. G.V. 
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Pollington, lord 
he, hon. G. 
Ponsonby, hon. F. 
Power, R. 

Pym, F. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 
Romilly, sir S. 
Simpson, hon. J. B. 
Sharp, R. 

Smith, Wm. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, J. 

Smith, S. 

Smith, Abel 

Spiers, A. 

Stanley, lord 
Scudamore, R. P. 
Tarleton, gen. 
Tavistock, lord 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, February 28. 

Orpers 1n Councit.] The order of 
the day upon which their lordships were 
summoned, having been read, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said he rose 
in pursuance of his notice to call the atten- 
tion of their lordships to the Orders in 
Council, and to the system of policy 
which had resulted from those Orders so 
injurious to the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests of the country, and to 
the welfare of the state. Had his only 
motives been to contradict statements 
made by noble lords, on the other side, 
of beneficial effects produced by these 
Orders, he should have delayed his mo- 
tion until petitions (as they undoubtedly 
would) had flowed in from all the manu- 
facturing districts of the country, proving 
in the strongest terms the injurious con- 
sequences of those Orders. He, however, 
did not wish to wait for these petitions, 
but rather to call their lordships’ attention 
to the subject now, in the hope that they 
would see the necessity of most seriously 
considering the state of our commerce 
and manufactures under the operation of 
those Orders, while yet they could pro- 
ceed with deliberate dignity, and ere the 
subject was forced on their attention in 
away less congenial to their wishes, by 
the loud complaints and addresses of the 
unfortunate victims of such a system of 
measures. It was, perhaps, a vain hope, 
that any thing he could say would have 
the effect of inducing an abandonment of 
that pernicious system of policy involved 
in the operation of the Orders in Council. 

ethe trusted their lordships would not 


tefuse to take into consideration a subject 
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involving so many points of the utmost 
importance to the country. Previous to 
entering upon the discussion, it would be 
of importance to state what the Orders in 
Council were, to which he referred, and 
first it would be worth while to observe, 
that with respect to the blockade in May, 
1806 (from the Elbe to Brest), it was in- 
tended to be a real blockade, and a force 
was ordered for that purpose, but that was 
now at an end, being merged in the 
Orders in Council. With respect also to 
the Order in Council, in January, 1807, 
prohibiting the trade from enemy’s port 
to enemy’s port, the object of it was now 
at an end, in consequenee of the annexa- 
tion of Hamburgh and Holland to France. 
The Orders in Council, therefore, to 
which it was his object to call the atten- 
tion of their lordships, were those issued 
in November, 1807, prohibiting the trade 
to France, and the countries dependent 
upon her, at the same time, insisting on 
American vessels coming first to our ports, 
and paying a tax there; and also the 
order of April, 1809, partly revoking the 
former Orders, by opening the trade with 
the north of Europe. It was his inten- 
tion to consider these Orders, first with 
respect to their operation on the enemy, 
whose power and resources they were in= 
tended materially to injure, if not altor 
gether to crush and destroy ; secondly, 
their operation on the neutral, whose rights 
and advantages they were ‘not designed 
directly to interfere with; thirdly, their 
effect on the commerce and internal re- 
sources of the country which they were 
intended to foster; and fourthly, their 
effect on the maritime policy of the 
country, which ministers had loudly pro- 
claimed their resolution to adhere to with 
even more strictness than at any former 
period. With respect to the term mari- 
time policy, he would first observe, that 
if he conceded the maritime rights as ma- 
ritime rights, that it never had been, nor 
could be considered good policy to insist 
on the extreme of maritime right. On 
the contrary it had ever been held the 
soundest policy to relax those maritime 
rights upon occasions, and under circum- 
stances, where the interests of the country 
called for it. Upon the effect of these 
Orders upon the enemy and the neutral it 
would not be necessary for him to say 
much. On the first branch he should 
touch but shortly, because he conceived 
it to be incumbent on those who had re- 
wre iw the measure, and boasted of 
(3 &) 
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its efficacy in this respect, to shew that it 
had really made a strong impression on 
the political situation of the enemy: on 
the second branch he would touch but 
shortly, because, in the present state of 
the negociations with America, to go into 
that subject at any length might possibly 
be attended with inconvenience. As to 
the effect upon the enemy, it was for those 
who promulgated these Orders, and still 
continued to uphold them, to say what 
effect had been produced by them vpon 
the political situation of the enemy. He 
was entitled to ask of those noble lords 
in what point the political situation of 
the enemy had been deteriorated by the 
operation of these Orders, in what in- 
stances his efforts had been diminished by 
their effect. Ministers themselves, in- 
deed, not longer than eighteen months 
after issuing the original Orders by which 
the continent was to be coerced, appeared 
to be satisfied that they operated injuri- 
ously, by their partly revoking them, and 
by the Order of April 1809, opening the 
trade with the north of Europe. And it 
ought to be stedfastly kept in view, that 
the largest portion of what now remained 
of our commerce was actually carried on 
with the north of Europe. Thus it was 


seen that in the quarter where the Orders 


in Council did not operate, there was the 
greatest portion of our commerce, whilst 
in every other quarter our commerce was 
languishing and fast decaying. With 
respect to the operation of these Orders 
upon the neutral, he would ask where was 
the justice or the policy of prohibiting 
the trade of America with France under 
the circumstances in which these Orders 
were carried into effect? Whilst a vessel 
from Kniphausen or any other little de- 
pendent state, was allowed to carry on 
a trade with the enemy, an American 
vessel, in precisely the same situation, was 
captured by our cruizers. Could it be 
considered for a moment as consistent with 
any idea of justice, that our cruizers were 
to say to a Kniphausen vessel going to a 
French port, you may go in and continue 
to carry on your trade; but to an Ame- 
rican, engaged in precisely the same 
trade, you must not enter a French port, 
and we must capture you for attempting 
it? Was it the object of those who pro- 
mulgated and supported these Orders, for 
the sake of putting an end to the trade 
between America and France, whieh did 
not at the time of issuing the Orders, 
amount to more than 500,000/, to destroy 
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the trade between America and thi, 
country, which took off our manufactuyes 
to the amount of 12,000,000/.2 Wasita 
matter of triumph to those who had issued 
these Orders, that they had forced Ame. 
rica to turn its attention from agriculture 
to manufacturing industry, and thereby t 
lessen more and more every day the prog. 
pect of advantage to our manufactures 
trom a renewal of the intercourse? Ye 
such had been the fact, and the American; 
were making a rapid progress in the me 
nufactory of cotton and woollen article, 
the very staples of our own manufactures, 
No less than 100,000 bales of cotton were 
imported in the last year into the eastem 
states of America, and they had madea 
large exportation of cotton twist to the 
Baltic ; of the coarser articles of woollen 
they had also manufactured considerable 
quantities, and their manufactories pm. 
mised a sufficient supply of articles of 
clothing. If, at the time of the re 
volution in America, any one could have 
foreseen that the whole commerce of con 
tinental Europe would have fallen under 
the iron grasp and dominion of France, 
they would have looked to the establish. 
ment of an independent state on the 
other side of the Atlantic, independent 
of French dominion, and out. of the 
reach of her power, to become the 
carrier of our commerce, and by the 
profits arising from that, increasing our 
manufactures by the increased cob 
sumption of our increasing population; 
they would have looked to such an event 
as the greatest boon that could have been 
given to us.—Yet such an event had oc 
curred, as if providentially. This inde 
pendent state existed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and would have carried our 
commerce, and taken our manufactures 
every year; their profits, from that carry- 
ing trade, enabling them to purchases 
still larger quantity of our manufactures 
thereby increasing our own internal pros 
perity, and this great and inestimable at 
vantage had been destroyed by the Order 
in Council! The effect, therefore, of these 
Orders upon the neutral, and the injuriows 
consequences upon this head to ourselves, 
were too apparent. What operation they 
had had in distressing the enemy, 

was yet to learn. He did not ask whit 
had been their effect in the prices or col 
sumption of the coffee-houses at Pails, 
on the medicines in the French hospitals 
though these circumstances had bee! 
gravely urged in their support ; but wha 
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effect they had had upon the political si- 
tuation of the enemy, during upwards of 
four years in which they had been tried ? 
Was it the object of the Orders to prevent 
the colonial produce of the enemy from 
yeaching his ports? Where was now to 
be found the colonial produce of the ene- 
my, or where were his colonies from 
whence that produce could come? Qur 
own warehouses, unfortunately, were 
bursting with colonial produce, which 
could not find a market ; and thus, instead 
of distressing the enemy, we were dis- 
tressing ourselves. The effect of the Or- 
ders upon our exports was apparent, from 
the papers on the table.—He was aware 
of the difficulty of estimating our exparts, 
because the value given to them here was 
tobe compared with their value in the 
currency of the countries to which they 
were sent, With respect also to the offi- 
cial value, that was frequently a nominal 
value, given by those exporting on enter- 
ing the goods, before they knew what the 
real value would be. The investigation of 


the first point would lead him into a dis- 
cussion of too great a length to be allowed 
upon this question on an incidental part of 
it, and therefore he would not dwell upon 
it, It appeared, however, from the re- 
turns, that our exports of British and co- 


lonial produce, which in 1808 were 
43,000,0001. were in 1809 36,000,000/. in 
‘1810 35,000,000/. and in the three quar- 
ters ending the 10th of October, 1811, 
{the account to the 5th of January, 18/z, 
not being yet made up) they were 
only 22,000,000/. Combining these ex- 
ports with the export of foreign produce, 
it appeared that the defaication in our 
commerce amounted to no less than 
16,000,000. Such. were the effects of 
the Orders in Council. Upon the ma- 
nufactures of the country their opera- 
was in the highest degree distressing. 
He was aware that it would not be 
proper, and that it was a very delicate 
subject, to go into a detail upon this 
point; but the general distress of our 
manufacturers was undoubted, and the 
imcreased number of bankruptcies fully 
proved the wretched state of our trade 
and manufactures. One of the-greatest 
evils to which these Orders had given rise, 


had been the system of licences. Nothing, | 


at the same time, could more clearly prove 
that those who issued these Orders found 
they could not be maintained, than their 
departing from them in the manner they 
had done, by granting licences to carry 
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on that very trade which their own Orders 
prohibited. Licences had increased to a 
most unparalleled extent, and with them a 
system of immorality, of fraud and perjury, 
which pervaded the wholetrade of the coun- 
try ; and to which it was impossible for 
their lordships to shut their eyes. Under 
this system of licences the greatest abuses 
prevailed. He did not mean to charge 
the noble lord at the head of the Board of 
Trade, or any person at the board, with 
abuse in the discharge of his duties, but 
the abuse was inseparable from the extent 
of the system. He was aware that the 
power of granting commercial licences 
must be vested in government toa certain 
extent; but here a system had sprung up 
under which the number of licences had 
increased from 4,000 to 16,000. From 
such an extensive system, abuse was in- 
separable. An instance had recently oc- 
curred, and he was authorised to state it, 
where a merchant would have given 
15,0001. for two licences for the importa- 
tion of brandy. It turned out that the li- 
cences were so filled up by the mistake of 
aclerk. He did not mean to impute any 
blame to the noble lord at the head of the 
board, because it was quite impossible that 
| that noble Jord could look to the contents 
| of 16,000 licences, but surely the system 
| itself was wrong, when, by the mere mis- 
|take of a clerk, a difference could be 
|made to a merchant of 15,0007. Such 
| @ power, which in its very nature was so 
liable to be abused, pa not to be en- 
| trusted to any government. It was a sys- 
tem besides, which ied to an habitual dis- 
regard of morality and honour in the con- 
| cerns of trade. It had been well observed 
| by the learned judge who presided in the 
| high court of Admiralty, that. the whole 
system of the commerce of the country, 
was.one of simulation and dissimulation, 
and that our commerce crept along the 
shores of the enemy in darkness and si- 
lence, waiting for an opportunity of car- 
rying the simulative means by which it 
was endeavoured to be supported into ef- 
fect. Most injurious was the effect which 
this conduct towards neutrals had upon 
our prize courts, whose decisions had 
once been so highly respected all over the 
civilized world. An eminent and rising 
civilian (Dr. Phillimore) had said in a late 
: publication, that it was now as much the 
| habit of our prize courts to restore enemy’s 
| property, as it was before to condemn it ; 
| and, that it was as much a matter of course 
(to confiscate neutral property, as it was 
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before to restore it. Such was the picture 
of our prize courts under the present sys- 
tem: such the effect of the Orders in Coun- 
cil on the neutral! Not merely was this 
system of licenced commerce carried on 
by means of simulated papers and every 
species of dissimulation, but it led to pri- 
vate violations of morality and honour of 
the most alarming description. He knew 
an instance in which a merchant made 
false entries in his books with respect to a 
cargo on board a vessel under licence ; 
and this fraud, which formerly would have 
been the ruin of him and his connection, 
was treated by the learned judge who pre- 
sided in the high Court of Admiralty as an 
instance of sub-simulation, forming a part 
of the system of simulation by which the 
whole commerce of the country was main- 
tained. What a contrast was here to the 
old English method of carrying on trade ! 
Such were the effects to which this bane- 
ful system Jed ; not the least evil attendant 
upon which was the preference given to 
the merchants of London over those of the 
outports. The merchants at the outports 
were unable to follow the continual varia- 
tions of the Board of Trade like those of 
London; and this was another proof of the 
badness of the system.—To whom, how- 
ever, were these licences frequently grant- 


ed? To foreigners, with foreign vessels, 
manned by foreign crews, to import the 


produce of the enemy. What then were 
we doing by this system? Contributing to 
the profit of the enemy, to the building of 
vessels for him, and to furnish seamen for 
him, to enable him at some future period 
to invade this country. Was it then the 
resumé of the policy of ministers to destroy 
the trade of America and benefit that of 
the enemy? Were we, instead of annihi- 
lating the navy of the enemy, to furnish 
him with seamen to man it? What was 
thus the effect of those Orders, but destroy - 
ing the trade of America and alienating 
her disposition, although it was pretended 
that these Orders were to benefit the neu- 
tral, whilst they benefited the trade and 
aided the resources of the enemy, which 
it was pretended they would destroy and 
annihilate? Let the ministers pause long 
before they forced America to war. Was 
it any ground for triumph that a war would 
distress America? Undoubtedly it would, 
but should we not in the sequel be deeply 
distressed by the consequences of sucha 
war? Suppose that by unexpected suc- 
cesses we should sweep the American com- 
merce from the surface of the ocean, 
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would not their 140,000 seamen man, 
predatory force of 2 millions of shippin 
tonnage against the commerce of this 
country? He trasted that means would yet 
be sought to avert the interminable eyil of 
a war with America, although he admitted 
that if the great interests of the count 
were at stake, war could not be avoided, 
Had we, however, allowed their carrying 
trade, instead of attempting to destroy j 
by the Orders in Council, the profits-of jt 
would have been brought back.to the pa, 
rent stock, increasing and benefiting our 
manufactures and resources; and the ba. 
mony between the two countries woul 
have led to the most beneficial. results, 
He would not now contend that we bad 
gone ‘too far in our demands to America in 
asking her to require freedom for her trade 
in the ports of France, but he would say, 
that the best chance for the restoration of 
amity with that country, so highly to be 
desired, was the repeal of the Orders in 
Council. That the repeal of those Orders 
was now in every point of view called for, 
he trusted was rendered abundantly evi: 
dent; every plea on which they had been 
founded was proved, after an experience 
of upwards of four years, to be erroneous. 
It had been stated that their object wasto 
press upon the enemy, and to destroy his 
trade and resources; whereas it had béen 
proved that they had benefited the enemy 
and added to his navigation. Instead of 
conciliating the neutral, they had exaspe- 
rated and irritated her.—Instead of bene: 
filing our commerce, manufactures, and 
resources, they had diminished our com 
merce, distressed our manufactures, and 
lessened our resources; and, instead of 
upholding our maritime superiority, they 
had added to the navigation of foreigners. 
National pride and national honour might 
be urged, but how were national pride 
and national honour, by the system of & 
mulation, of fraud, and dissimulation, 
under which our commerce was cartied 
on, to be upheld? Our maritime supe 
riority, it was shewn, was not only not 
supported by these Orders, but they were 
proved to be operating directly contraty 
to the principles on which it must rest for 
support. His lordship then adverted to 
the account on the table, shewing the 
number of licences granted to British 

foreign ships, by which it appeared thtt 
the number granted to foreign vessels had 
increased from 2,000 to 6,000, and ob 
served, that this clearly proved the bane 
ful effects of the Orders in Council, # 
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rating against our own navigation, and 
maritime superiority. The noble marquis 
earnestly recommended the resumption of 
our ancient policy, and concluded by 
moving, “ For the appointment of a Se- 
lect Committee to take into consideration 
the present state of the Commerce and 
Manufactures of the country, particularly 
with reference to the effects of the Orders 
in Council and the Licence Trade.” 

Earl Bathurst regretted that the noble 
marquis should have thought it necessary, 
jn the latter part of bis speech, to touch 
onour relations with America. It was not 
his intention to follow the noble marquis 
over that portion of his subject, for it was 
obvious that the discussion was unsuited to 
the time, that the subject could be cleared 
only by going into the whole statement of 
our transactions with America, and that 
this could not be done with propriety 
while the hope, little as it was, of concilia- 
tionremained. He had asked of the noble 
marquis, when he declared his intention of 
moving for the repeal of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, whether he was prepared to move for 
the repeal of all or one; and if one, which 
was that one. The noble marquis was 
not prepared at the time with any answer 5 
but at this he did not feel peculiarly sur- 
prised. It was true, that if, on any other 
occasion, any noble lord were to rise, stig- 
matise a law as unfit to remain on the books, 
and declare his determination to move for 
its erasure, he should be a little surprised, 
that such noble lord was not prepared to 
say against what particular law he felt so 
much indignation. But in the present 
case there was much difference. The 
words Orders in Council had absolutely 
become a mere cant; they were used in 
general without a distinct idea ; they were 
involved in a confusion from which he was 
not surprised that even the noble marquis 
had not been able to escape. (Hear.) He 
really meant this with all respect for that 
noble marquis, whose speech shewed his 
abilities ; and whose temperance, modera- 
tion, and decency of language on a subject 
where youth, passion, and peculiar situa- 
tion made temperance so uncommon and 
80 praise-worthy, deserved a higher tribute 
than it was in his ability to give. He was 
ata loss, however, to know precisely which 
Were the Orders that the noble lord was 
desirous to have repealed. The noble 
Marquis had declared at length, that the 
Orders of 1807 were not the object of his 
animadversion, as a ground might have at 
the time existed for them, but that the na- 
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ture of those Orders was now changed with 
the situation of things; for Holland, which 
was then separate, was now united to 
France. It was not easy to understand 
this reasoning: but the answer seemed 
plain. The principle of the Orders of 
1807 was precisely that of those which 
were to be reprobated this night. They 
absolutely went to proscribe commerce 
with every port that was under French 
influence. The Orders of 1807 were not 
of that preposterous nature which had 
been so liberally ascribed tothem. They 
proceeded upon the authorized principle of 
not suffering the neutral to enjoy that 
trade to an enemy’s ports in war, which 
that enemy would not allow him in time of 
peace. But in those cases where the neu- 
tral was allowed to visit a port in peace, 
provision was made by those Orders for his 
enjoying success in war. Were this Order 
not to be repealed, not a step would the 
country advance towards conciliation with 
America. The United States demanded 
the repeal of that Order of January, 1807, 
just as loudly as of those which followed 
in November. The blockade under that 
Order was complained of by America in 
common with the other points. Without 
that repeal, the commerce of this country 
must remain under the system of American 
exclusion, and to the disabilities of the 
Non Importation act. However, it was a 
matter of serious consideration in what state 
the trade of Great Britain and of Ireland 
would be placed, were both the Orders to 
be repealed. As to the licence system, 
to carry on any trade with an enemy’s 
port, his Majesty’s licence was necessary. 
Of course, if our trade with the enemy in- 
creased, the number of licences must in- 
crease. If the whole coast of Europe had 
been put into the situation of an enemy’s 
coast, the whole trade with the continent 
must be a licence trade carried on through 
the neutral trader. It had been said, that 
those licences grew with the growth of the 
Orders in Council ; but if this had been 
the case, the great bulk of the licences 
would have been for ports under blockade. 
The fact was the direct contrary: the few 
ports not under blockade were those for 
which the great majority of applications 
had been made. He would ask therefore 
how the Orders in Council could be said to 
have produced the increased number of 
those licences? Repeal the Orders in 
Council to-morrow, and the licenses would 
be scarcely diminished. As to the injury 
with which this system threatened our na- 
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vigation, it was plain that if we traded 
with the enemy, our trade must be carried 
on with foreign ships, and in a great mea- 
sure with foreign seamen : our own would 
be captured. Where the commerce went 
direct to a hostile port, there must be a 
diminution of British ships and sailors; 
but this was a consequence which was not 
to be avoided, except by relinquishing the 
trade. He differed from the noble marquis 
in his idea, that no adequate or satisfac- 
tory accounts were to be collected from 
the generality of commercial documents 
laid before parliament. The accounts 
presented that day afforded much satis- 
factory illustration. To the general di- 
minution of our trade, the best answer 
would be a return which he held in his 
hand. This return, reckoning every voy- 
age as anew ship and crew, gave us as 
the number of seamen that left our ports 
in 1806, at a time the North was open, 
the total of 183,476. But in 1810, when 
we were excluded from Denmark, and the 
ports of the Baltic were chiefly under 
what was called the continental system, 
the number of seamen was 210,600, an in- 
crease of more than 27,000, in the face of 
the continental system, and even of the 
Orders in Council. The noble marquis 


had dilated on the importance of employ- 
ing American ships in the carrying trade 
to the Baltic, and seemed to think, that 
the licences were granted to other car- 


riers in preference. But, in fact, many of 
those licences were given to Americans, 
though against them, the suspicion in a 
foreign port was unfortunately almost as 
strong as the hostility was against our own 
ships. In consequence of this suspicion, 
merchants preferred other foreign ships to 
American, as being more fitted for their 
purposes. Was the noble marquis pre- 
pared to say that we should refuse all li- 
cences to foreign trade, or that if we were 
not permitted to carry it on in American 
ships, we should refuse to carry it on atall? 
On this point, however, the present admi- 
nistration had the less chance of going 
astray, as they fortunately had the sanction 
of that which went before them. The 
present government could not be charged 
with an original partiality for the fo- 
reign merchant, when the liberal system 
was remembered which extended itself 
so widely to all denominations.—Olden- 
burghers, Hamburghers, Knyphauseners, 
and the whole tribe of neutrals. [Lord 
Bathurst then read a licence granted 
by the late administration for carrying on 
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the neutral trade.] The ships that sailed 
under those licences were the property of 
foreigners, and, like the later ones on which 
the noble marquis had enlarged so much 
manned by Dutchmen, equally with any 
others within the grasp of France. 

The immortality of the licence trade 
was another topic which had been much 
insisted on; and great indignation had 
been expressed at some of the terms which 
were to be found in all licences, especially 
that part of them which secured to a vessel 
the privilege of going to such and such 
ports, notwithstanding all documents ae. 
companying her, which might testify a 
contrary destination. These expressions, 
it had been stated, were the source of ql| 
those frauds, of all that system of deliberate 
delusion which was now so extensively 
practised in our mercantile concerns. We 
allowed British merchants to avail them- 
selves of false clearances, and the right of 
pretending to go to a port whither it wa 
not their intention to go. These charges 
might be briefly answered. When the 
Berlin and Milan decrees were issued, an 
alarm seized the merchants, applications 
on the subject were made to the Board of 
Trade, and it was,determined by the board, 
taking into consideration the state of the 
commerce of the country and the appre 
hensions then entertained that the decrees 
would be rigidly followed up, to allow 
foreign produce to be protected, provided 
it was finally to find its way into an Eng- 
lish port. For this protection it. was 
formerly necessary that the property 
should be neutral or British; but by a 
Order in Council issued on the subject, 
foreign property was allowed the privilege. 
The board also looked to the embarrassment 
of our export trade, in consequence of 
the French decrees; and here, too, deter- 
mined, that whatever was British property 
might be secure, no matter what kind of 
papers the vessel carried. But by whom 
was this done? By whom was this alarm 
ing inlet to immorality opened ? By the 
late administration. If the noble lords 
opposite wished to know the authors of 
this guilty system,—if the noble barot 
(Grenville), who bad been at the head of 
the Treasury,—if the noble earl (Grey), 
who had been Secretary for Foreign Afiaits 
— if the noble marquis, the mover of the 
present question, who had been Chancellot 
of the Exchequer, desired particularly 
know the inventor of the system, he bee 
lieved he could have the honour of giving 
them the intelligence. And when w# 
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itadopted ? When the continental system 
was not yet enforced in the North, nor in 
Spain : the ministry of the day, in their 
alarm, had originated the individual mea- 
sure which they now thought sé degrading 
and dangerous to the morals of the nation. 
Was it extraordinary, that under increased 
difficulties, the present ministry should 
have recourse to the same means? The 
system upon which they acted was to re- 
duce France to this extremity, either that 
she should injure herself by a rigid ad- 
herence to her decrees, or benefit us by 
any relaxation in the course she had 
marked out for her commercial policy. 
The evils of the Non-Intercourse Act had 
been charged with equal justice on the 
Orders in Council of November, 1807, or 
rather of 1809: but what was the lan- 
guage of those Orders? France by her 
decrees had resolved to abolish all trade 
with England. England said in return, 
that France should then have no trade but 
with England. The objectin those Orders 
was distinctly to force France to feel the 
injury of her own policy by the ruin of her 
manufactures and trade, compelling her 
by this means to relax her ordinances, and 
putting ourselves in a position to benefit 
by the relaxation. What inconsistency 
was there then in granting licences for 
the trade with France? We had gained, 
in consequence, all that we should have 
jost, but for those Orders in Council, and 
we had gained all that France would have 
gained but for them. The effect of those 
Orders was to impoverish their manufac- 
tures, to restrain their commerce, to de- 
press their resources, to diminish their re- 
venue. (Hear, hear, from the marquis 
of Lansdowne!) Yes, to diminish their 
revenue, and notwithstanding some acci- 
dental augmentations of their revenue, the 
ultimate effect had been considerably to 
diminish it. The.truth of this statement 
might be ascertained by inspecting ac- 
counts that were accessible. The noble 
marquis spoke as if France had beer no 
sufferer: but it was certain that she had 
suffered, and largely suffered. On this 
subject he would quote from an authority 
noi likely to exaggerate the evils of French 
finance. From the statements in the 
Moniteur, it appeared that the customs, 
Which previously to the Orders of 1809 
were seventy millions of livres, fell in thaé 
year to sixteen. In 1810, they amounted 
to 26, from the peculiar circumstances of 
the seizures and captures in the Baltic, 
which, when brought into France, paid 
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heavy duties, and thus incidentally swelled 
the customs of the year. The cotton ma- 
nufactures in France were in the lowest 
state: we had cut off the chief transit of 
the material; and they could not now get 
any except from Turkey, a coarse and rude 
material. Let the Orders of 1809 be re- 
pealed, and they might have cotton from 
America in any quantity they pleased. 
Let the Orders in Council of 1809 be re- 
pealed, the ports of France would be at 
once opened to the whole trade of America, 
those ports from which every article of 
British produce was excluded. France 
was dependant upon America for raw ma- 
terials, which she was now forced to re- 
ceive circuitously by this country or by 
Turkey, but which she could receive di- 
rect if this Order in Council was repealed, 
while we should lose part of that trade we 
were now carrying on. If the Order ia 
Council of 1807 was to be repealed, and 
it must be repealed to conciliate America, 
France would then be permitted to carry 
on a trade with every part of the world. 
With regard to those Orders:in Council, 
however, the noble lord said, that every 
one must acknowledge they had failed. 
And how did he prove it? He took-a 
paper, lying on their table, and from that 
he proved, that in the last three quarters 
there had been a deficiency, inferred that 
there would of course be the same de- 
ficiency in the next quarter, and then told 
us that all these deficiencies were to be at- 
tributed to the Orders in Couucil. One 
thing was certain, the Orders in Council 
were not a matter of yesterday; they had 
been for several years at work ; and in the 
last three years, the average excess of the 
trade above that of any preceding year 
was eight millions ;.a sum, according to 
the treatise of a noble lord (Lauderdale) 
greater than all the trade of Flanders and 
Germany in time of peace. It should be 
remembered also, that when in 1810 the 
state of the country was considered in that 
House, the noble marquis affirmed, that 
our whole prosperity was to be attributed 
to the Order in Council of 1807, which 
he considered as a virtual repeal of that 
of 1805, and now he had told us that alk 
our distresses, all our commercial embar- 
rassments, were to be ascribed to the same 
Orders in Council. But the trade to the 
Baltic was said to be prosperous, because 
the Orders were notapplied to thattrade, It 
was truethatby the Orders of 1809, thetrade 
to that quarter was considerably opened 5 
but it was erroneous to say, that the Orders 
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did not ina certain degree extend to that 
as well as others. In fact, the Orders did 
prohibit the trade from Denmark, from 
Germany, from Italy, from all countries 
where the British flag was not allowed. 
But was it to be a principle, that if you 
could not entirely restrain the trade of 
an enemy, you were to take off all re- 
traint; or that, if you could only relieve 
yourself in part, you were not to relieve 
yourself at all? But the system of licences 
came under the heavier charge of intro- 
ducing a spirit of immorality into the 
trading part of the nation. —Were they 
to put restraints on the freedom of British 
commerce, for the simple purpose of giving 
the trade of Europe to the Americans? 
Or, if they were, what was to be the 
saving? Instead of increasing this spirit 
of perjury, the effect of the licence system 
was precisely the reverse. Was it the 
intention of those who opposed that mea- 
sure, that we should abandon the whole 
trade of the continent? This they surely 
could not mean. But it had been said, 
why not employ America? What! A 
trade which was described as not fit for 
a British merchant to be concerned in, to 
be transferred to a neutral, as if that neu- 
tral were only in its proper vocation when 
carrying iton! This was the inference 
that might be drawn; but the whole mat- 
ter simply amounted to the question, whe- 
ther the trade should be allowed, or whe- 
ther it should be wholly abolished. If 
we refused to grant a licence to a British 
subject, he would carry it on under the 
cover of an alien, and, in fact, therefore, 
we only permitted him to do that openly, 
which he would surely do clandestinely, 
and necessarily with aggravated circum- 
stances of fraud and dissimulation: we 
only allowed him to do that legally, which 
he would be under the necessity of doing 
illegally, adding perjury to deception, 
and multiplying every species of trick 
and artifice to eseape detection. It was 
formerly asserted by the opponents of the 
Orders, that we must lose the whole export 
that went to America. It was replied, 
that America did not import the entire 
for her own consumption; and that when 
she ceased to carry, we might send di- 
rect. The case turned out so. In the 
year 1805, the exports were, perhaps, 
highest; and the goods supplied to North 
America were afterwards re-shipped by 
them for South America. If, therefore, 


we were prevented from transmitting them | 


by that circuitous route, we had it in our 
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power, in case of a Non-Intercourse ac, 
being passed, to send them direct to South 
America ourselves. Although it might 
be urged that the markets of that vas, 
continent had been glutted, yet by com. 
paring the exports of the three last years 
with the exports of the three years pre. 
ceding, it would be found that there were 
ten millions in favour of the former; and 
the exports to Canada had been nearly 
doubled during the latter period. (In es. 
timating these increases he took the offi. 
cial value as being the fixed one; not 
the real value, which was constantly fluce 
tuating.) He begged the House to recol. 
lect, that between the Ist of March, 1809, 
and the Ist of May, 1810, with the inter. 
ruption of only two months, the embargo 
in the ports of the United States was in 
force ; and yet, in that space, the trade of the 
country was carried on with greater success 
than at any other that could be pointed 
out. In the succeeding year, the embargo 
was removed; and it was then that the 
greatest commercial embarrassment was 
experienced. For this distress, of which 
so much use had been made, two causes 
might be assigned, totally distinct from 
the operation of the Orders in Council, 
—1. The disappointment experienced in 
the Baltic trade, during the year 1810, 
when immense shipments were improvi- 
dently made, in consequence of great 
success during the year preceding. In 
1809 it happened that the trade with the 
northern powers was very profitable; 
but few had adopted the continental sys- 
tem, and by those few it was too negli- 
gently enforced to offer much impediment 
to trade. Our merchants in 1810 embark- 
ed largely in the traffic. Unfortunately, the 
convoy was stopped in Wingo Sound by 
contrary winds until the middle of June; 
the French in the mean time seized on 
Stralsund, and enforced the continental 
system in the chief Baltic ports. The 
trade, amounting by that time to above 
six hundred vessels, though fully warned 
of the change of affairs, venture into the 
Baltic, and was for the greater part seized 
and condemned in the ports where it had 
gone for a market. The value of this 
convoy could not have been much less 
than eight or nine millions, which would 
have escaped but for the circumstance 
of the wind. The second cause of the 
embarrassment, was the immense specula- 
tions sent to South America, the markets 
of which had been so much overstocked, 
that the shippers in England were disop- 
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cinted of their remittances, and thereby 
many most opulent merchants were ruin- 
ed, Although, however, this last cause 
had created a severe blow, he was happy 
tosay that its effects were but temporary : 
the trade in South America was fast re- 
viring—remittances long withheld were 
now pouring in—and the effect was the 
revival of many of our manufactures. In 
consequence of the judicious issue of Ex- 
chequer Bills in the spring of 1811 for 
the support of commercial credit, manu- 
facturers in the country were enabled to 
keep goods on hand, which they must 


otherwise have sold ata great loss, and- 


toretain workmen which they could other- 
wise have had-no means of paying. Al- 
thoagh it had been predicted that those 
very bills would be fatal to the country ; 
the benefits arising from this politic mea- 
sure were now fully experienced and 
acknowledged ;; and the manufacturers 
were now disposing of their stock to con- 
siderable advantage. Such being the 
favourable prospect which had opened 
upon us after the gloomy clouds of dis- 
appointment had been dispelled, he could 
not concede to the proposition submitted to 
the House. The noble earl concluded his 
speech by regretting the time which he 
had been obliged to occupy, and depre- 
cating: any thing like putting his own 
powers in competition with the abilities 
of the noble marquis whom he had thought 
ithis duty to answer. 

: Lord Holland said, that he did not mean 
to follow the noble earl into the long de- 
tails which he had so clearly and perspi- 
cuously explained to their lordships, and 
forwhich he had no occasion whatever 
'omake anv apology to the House. If he 
were even disposed to enter into ‘those 
details, he should be prevented by the 
want of that accurate official knowledge 
upon such subjects, which the noble earl, 
from the situation which he held, must in 
avery eminent degree possess.- Whilst, 
however, he declined expatiating upon the 
iumerous points embraced in the speech 
of the noble earl, he felt it would be doing 
anacceptable thing to their lordships to 
bring back their attention to the actual 
motion under consideration, for the ap- 
poittment of a committee, namely, 'to in- 
(uire into the state of the trade of‘ the 
country, with reference to the Orders in 
Council,’ and to the system of Licences 
which had grown out ‘of them. The argu- 
ments used by the noble earl, in opposition 
tothis motion, appeared to him to-be found- 
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ed in fallacy and involved in contradic- 
tions. The noble ear] had thought proper to 
state, that when his noble friend and rela- 
tive near him had given notice of this 
motion, he did not know to which of the 
Orders in Council it applied; but when 
their lordships considered the obscurity 
and complexity of the whole system, 
which consisted of not less than twenty - 
four Orders in Council, they must feel sen- 
sible of the propriety of instituting an in- 
quiry into the whole subject. His noble 
friend, in an address, which displayed his 
usual eloquence and ability, had called 
upon the House to enter into an examina- 
tion of the grounds of the whole system 5 
he had cautiously, judiciously, temperate. 
ly, and wisely dismissed from the discus- 
sion, every consideration of a personal 
nature—every view of the subject which 
might have the effect of giving his motion 
the appearance of establishing any con- 
trast between the measures of this admi- 
nistration and the preceding. He was in- 
duced to adopt this course, not because he 
was prepared to shrink from the compari- 
son, but because the trade of the country 
had been reduced to a situation which 
called for the inquiry which his noble 
friend proposed. This condition of our 
trade, in his opinion, had been produced 
by the Orders in Council solely ;' no mat- 
ter by what administration they had been 
issued; and as the object of his noble 
friend was to remedy the evil that existed, 
he did not feel it necessary to examine 
minutely which of the Orders in Council 
had particularly produced the mischief. 
Upon the case made out, their lordsbips 
were bound to inquire. The noble eari 
had stated, that on this occasion he should 
not think it right to go into any inquiry 
respecting the state of our relations with 
America. He had fortunately, perhaps 
not strictly kept his promise, for although 
undoubtedly while important negociations 
were pending with that power, it would 
not be advisable to enter very minutely 
into a discussion of the circumstances of 
that negociation ; yet surely, though such 
a particular consideration of the question 
might not be expedient, it was impossible 
to discuss a subject which might have the 
effect of embroiling this country: with the 
united states-of America, without touching 
upon some of the. circumstances of their 
existing relations. The noble earl had 
contended, that the Order of the 7th-of 
January, 1807, was as much complained 
of .by the: Americans as any of the other 
(3 ¥) 
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Orders in Council, and enquired whether 
his noble friend wished that Order to be 
repealed. His wish was, to inquire into 
the effect of that Order in Council as well 
as of the others, and the bent of his mind 
was, that it ought to be repealed; but 
whether it affected the trade of this coun- 
try or not, would be ascertained in the 
event of the adoption of the motion of his 
noble friend to appoint a committee to in- 
quire into its operation. If it were found 
injurious, whether affecting the morality 
or the interests of trade, let it be rescinded. 
«* But,” said the noble earl, “ it is rather 
singular that that Order which involves 
the principle of all the others, should have 
been obtained by the administration with 
which the noble mover was connected.” 
Why did we see this constant attempt to 
resolve matters affecting the existence of 
the country into questions of personal re- 
sponsibility? At the time when that order 
had been issued, it had been the subject of 
motions in that House, and of protests, 
strong protests against its inefficacy, en- 
tered upon their lordships’ Journals, and 
signed by members of their lordships’ 
House. The truth was, that the Order of 
1807 was a vigorous measure, and would 
have been followed up with vigour; but 
that it involved the principle of the subse- 
quent Orders in Council, was disproved 
by the fact, that Mr. Perceval had moved 
in another place for the paper, objecting 
to it that it was only a common war mea- 
sure, and was not founded, as it ought to 
be, upon a system of retaliation.—He en- 
tered into these topics with pain and re- 
luctance, but as the noble ear] had thought 
proper to introduce them, he felt it impos- 
sible to pass them over without observa- 
tion. It was degrading to their lordships 
—it was disgusting to the public at large 
—it was disgraceful to the legislature, that 
measures which affected the best interests of 
the country should be discussed, not upon 
their own grounds or merits, but as ques- 
tions of consistency or inconsistency on 
the part of this or of that administration. 
The noble earl had likewise argued that 
his noble friends, in resortingjto that Order 
of January 1807, had not foreseen the con- 
sequences that would follow from its ope- 
ration. That might be. The dreadful 
effects which his noble friend had display- 
ed with so much force, might have been 
produced by that Order in Council—and 
if they were, he was confident that his 
friends with whom it had originated, would 
be the first to recommend and support its 
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repeal. If they had foreseen any detriment 
that would result from it, much less if they 
could have imagined that a war between 
Great Britain and the United States (or 
rather a condition of amicable hostility, a 
state between peace and war, but worse 
than actual aggression,} would have been 
produced by it, motives of policy would 
have induced them not to have recom. 
mended it then, and the same motives 
would actuate them to support its abroga. 
tion now. (Hear, hear!) The state of 
the commercial community was, at the 
period at which the Order of 1807 was 
issued, a state of alarm and apprehension, 
and it was not to be supposed that those 
who were consulted and who advised that 
measure could at once see all the conse. 
quences it might possibly lead to. It 
would have been impossible for the 
authors of the measure to have issued that 
Order in Council, if they had foreseen 
that it would have involved all the effects 
which had since been produced by the 
Orders in Council. Still, however, the 
noble earl contended that the Americans 
viewed this Order as a matter directly al- 
fecting their rights. ‘That might be very 
true, but it was not possible that they 
could feel equally with respect tothe 0. 
der in Council of 1807 and to the Orders 
of 1809. Tie Americans were a wise 
people, and this country might take a les- 
son of sound policy and prudence from 
them. They would be satisfied to remon- 
strate upon a mere question of right, 
which did not immediately or materially 
affect their interests, and he verily be 
lieved they would still be satisfied witha 
bare remonstrance against this Order, if 
the other Orders in Council were to be 
repealed. That people knew how wisely 
to regulate their concerns and interests; 
they would rather submit to an inoffensive 
infringement of a bare right, than drive 
a national difference to extremity.—As to 
the immorality of the trade by Licences, 
he would freely confess that he was not 
prepared to go the length of the opinions 
which had been held in other places upon 
that subject: yet, whilst he would admit 
that it might be expedient, by licences m 
certain cases, to obviate the effects of a 
sudden unexpected pressure upon Cou 
merce, he could not approve of the extent 
to which the system of licences had been 
carried, Was there not a most material 
difference between the grant of licences In 
particular cases, such as he had alluded te, 
and the attempt to force the whole trade 
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| recriminations, and asserted that during 


» evento French vessels, thus giving trade 


_ neutral, Such assertions were completely 
| tidiculous, because they were not denied, 


| that to be compared with a trade which 
| existed only by licences, and those in 
| every instance bestowed upon the enemy ? 
| When he recollected the manner in which 
_ the Orders in Council, suggested by the 
| present government, were supported, both 
| indoors and out of doors, what unwearied 
| pans were taken to make them popular, 
) What false impressions were produced by 
_ Ministers addressing . themselves to the 
| Worst passions of men; by telling them 


| could not help expressing his surprise that 


. ‘should be ready to throw that commerce 
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of the country into a channel, in which, to’ 
yse the words of a learned judge, it must 
be carried on by “ simulation and dissi- 
mulation.” “ But,” said the noble earl, 
«jf the English merchants were not to 
carry on this trade, the Americans would,” 
as if the Americans had no honour, and 
were prepared for any immorality in the 
parsuit of commercial profit. In discuss- 
ing the value of the trade with America, 
the noble earl had stated that much the 
greater part of the exports from this country 
to the United States was not for consump- 
tion in that country, but for transmission 
by a circuitous route to France.—[No! to 
South America, observed earl Bathurst. ] 
—Well, that would notalter the argument, 
as the greater part was to be carried by 
this circuitous route to some place exter- 
nal to the United States; and as the sup- 
ply of South America had now devolved 
upon this country, the noble earl argued 
that we had lost nothing by the operation 
of the Orders in Council, or by the state 
of our relations with America, which was 
the consequence of them. The fact was— 
ashad been incautiously admitted—that 
the South American exports had been be- 
fore sent by a circuitous route through the 
United States, and ought not to be sepa- 
rated.—Next the noble earl renewed his 


lord Grenville’s administration, in parti- 
cular instances, licences were granted 


to an enemy, rather than confining it to a 


and were known to all the world ; but was 


that the people of America were pusillani- 
mous and degraded, and that they would 
ar aby insults, and any outrages, he 


the same persons who then, in so glaring a 
manner, shewed their jealousy of the 
trade of America, should, as it were, be 
dead to every impression of the same kind 
4% applied to the trade of France, and 
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they refused to the United States, into 
the hands of the enemy. When the 
former administration granted, perhaps, 
fifty or sixty licences, where the present 
issue fifteen or sixteen thousand, or took 
any step which was deemed advisable 
for the salvation of the West Indies, 
what volumes upon volumes of papers 
were moved for by the opposition, what 
anxiety was expressed, what pamphlets 
after pamphlets were written to awake the 
slumbering attention of the country to the 
threatened destruction of the British ship 
ping, by placing it in the hands of a neu- 
tral. But now it had been transferred al- 
most én toto to France, or the couutries de- 
pendent on her, the warning voice was si- 
lent, as if under some magical influence 
possessed by the noble lords opposite.— 
The principle advanced by his noble 
friend, was the true and wise and politic 
basis of the conduct that should be pursued 
by this country, namely, that all-the trade 
which could not be carried on by English 
shipping, should be put into the hands of 
the Americans. To that principle, not an 
argument had been applied in his speech 
by the noble earl.-With respect to the 
system of licences, he must say that he 
entertained strong doubts of its legality. 
He was aware that licences were at all 
times legally within the prerogatives of the 
crown to grant; but when the intention 
of licences was to do away the effect of 
the Orders in Council, they appeared to 
him to stand on quite different grounds. 
What was the operation of the licences as 
granted at present, but to counteract the 
Orders in Council, which were resorted to 
for the interest of the state, and which were 
only to be justified by the necessity of the 
case? He was convinced that the learned 
judge of the Admiralty Court would look 
upon Orders of Blockade as instruments 
null and void, if their object was not to 
anney the enemy, but to procure for this: 
country the exclusive monopoly of the 
commerce of the world. The learned 
judge. had often and solemnly declared 
himself to that effect. How, then, could 
the system of licences be considered legal, 
if the effect of it was to procure for this 
country 2 monopoly of trade —He should 
not enter further into this question at pre~ 
sent; but supposing that upon a principle 
of retaliation we should be justified in 
adopting measures to destroy the trade of 
the enemy, that would give us no right to . 
dole out, to distribute, and even to sell: 
parts and parcels of that trade to other na- 
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tions, The power of granting licences be- 
longed to the crown, but not eo intuitu, not 
that it might be employed for such a pur- 
pose. No man could maintain that the 
system of Jicences might not lead to gross 
and enormous abuses. He did not mean 
to charge the Board of Trade, or iis offi- 
cers, with any mal-practices, for if he did, 
as was usual on any attack, the whole mi- 
nisterial bench would rise to insist that the 
individual objected to, was the most honest 
man that ever existed. The management 
of the system might be impartial in the 
intention, as no doubt it was, but it was 
impossible that it could be impartial in 
the practical execution of it. To be im- 
partial, it would be necessary to persuade 
all those upon whom it was to operate, that 
it was so. It was not enough to say that 
the noble earl would not sully or contami- 
nate his fingers by the grant of any li- 
cences from favour or partiality. The in- 
fluence, however, of feelings must ope- 
rate insensibly and unconsciously in many 
instances. It was not always easy to de- 
cide how far the possession of a vote, or of 
interest in a particular borough, corpora- 
tion, or district, might affect the decision 
in the grant of a licence. Upon every 
ground, therefore, it was clear, that the 
system was liable to enormous abuses, and 
this was a strong reason for going into the 
enquiry, which was the more necessary, 
in order that their lordships might take 
care that the practice did not trench upon 
the constitutional power of the crown to 
grant licences.—The real ground of the 
motion of his noble friend, was the situa- 
tion of the trade of this country, of which 
the noble earl, indeed, had given a favour- 
able picture; but this he must say, with 
respect to such representations as their 
lordships had heard upon this subject, that 
he never knew any administration, or any 
set of men in office, who did not contrive 
80 to produce comparative accounts of ex- 
ports and imports as to make the balance 
favourable. It was not from that compa- 
rison, but from the state of the country, 
that they were to form their judgment of 
the trade of the country. If the statement 
of the noble earl were really correct, why 
had he not sent it to Nottingham to allay 
the ferments of the distressed manufactu- 
rers, and to tranquillize the disturbed dis- 
tricts of that populous and suffering coun- 
ty ? Why had he not sent it to Liverpool, 
where the annihilation of commerce had 
added so largely to the numbers of the 
paupers, and driven so many of its indus- 
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trious inhabitants, hitherto supported by 
the produce of their own labour, to seek 
relief from their respective parishes? Wh 
had he not sent it to Sheffield? Why, in 
short, had not the noble lord circulated this 
evidencé of national prosperity throughout 
all the manufacturing districts, to prove 
to the suffering working classes, that how. 
ever they might be affected, their coup. 
try was flourishing, and their distresses 
must be temporary and not real? Wh 
did he not get it inserted at the tail of 
the London Gazette, to prove to the bank. 
rupts in the city, that they were not, in 
fact, bankrupts, but men abounding in 
wealth ?—With respect to that extensive 
and endless question concerning the re 
peal of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, it 
was not his intention, on that occasion, to 
go into any examination of the circum 
stances, in order to ascertain whether 
they were repealed or not. He was per- 
fectly ready to admit that there was no 
official evidence of the repeal which would 
authorize a court of Admiralty.to pass 
a judgment founded upon such repeal; 
but in the concerns between states, the 
same precision was never to be looked for 
which was required in courts of law. It 
was beneath the gravity of statesmen, and 
unworthy of the dignity of nations, to re 
gulate their conduct according to the nice 
distinctions of logic, and for a liberal and 
enlightened system of policy to substitute 
a rigid adherence to all the rules and 
principles of the doctrine of dialectics. 
The true way in which to consider all 


| questions between sovereign states was, to 


examine whether the situation of things 
was really such as to be material either in 
its beneficial or injurious effects to one of 
both. The government of France was 
perfectly versed in this doctrine, and al 
ways prepared to act upon it. Buona 
parté had well calculated all the grounds 
upon which he had to expect the conse- 
quence that had resulted, and had taken 
his measures so as best to promote the in- 
terests of his empire. It might easily be 
supposed that an intelligent minister 
France would be able to form a very at 
curate and just estimate of the character 
of the people of England, and of the peo 
ple of America, as well as of the people of 
France. No doubt could be entertained, 
that this estimate would not, perhaps, be 
very favourable either to the Americans 
or the English; but there were prom 
nent features in the characters of both 
which could not fail to be correctly s¢ 
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and dexterously taken advantage of in 
regulating the policy of the French go- 
yernment towards the two nations. It 
was most likely that in forming an esti- 
mate of the character of the English, such 
minister would consider them a high- 
minded, independent people, but he would 
also regard them as proud, haughty, su- 
percilious, and overbearing, though pos- 
sessing, in an eminent degree, a spirit of 
national pride and national honour, and 
every other characteristic of a great na- 
tion. . Forming his calculation, therefore, 
upon a people possessing such a character, 
such a minister would conclude, that they 
would not be satisfied with a virtual re- 
peal of the obnoxious decrees, that they 
would make a point of their formal repeal, 
and glory even in compelling that repeal. 
Of the American people, on the other 
hand, he would conclude, that they were 
acunning, craving, selfish race, that they 
would not insist upon the actual renuncia- 
tion of the decrees, but would be satisfied 
with a declaration to that effect; and 
that so long as in operation the decrees 
did not touch their pockets, in principle 
they would not care whether they were 
formally revoked, or nominally only. 
The contrast between these two characters, 


that would readily suggest itself to the 


mind of an intelligent French minister, 


would as infallibly point out to him the 


nominal repeal of the decrees as an effec- 
tual way to conciliate America, the best 


| mode of rendering the English nation in- 
credulous, and consequently as the cer- 
_ tain course to excite differences between 
| Great Britain and America, the final re- 


sult of which would be, to throw Ameri- 


| Cainto the arms of France. With regard 
| to the state of the public mind in the 
| United States, he had only to observe 
' thet there were generally two parties in 


every state, differing materially as to their 


F Views of policy, and the measures that, in 
_ their minds, would best promote the in- 
| terest of the state, though neither could 
» be suspected of any wish or design to be- 
_ ‘ray the interests of its country. 


In the 
United States, one party was- disposed to 


| 4n alliance with Great Britain, and ano- 
ther was eager to draw closer the bonds of 
| Union and amity with France. 
| Policy which had been adopted by this 
» Country, the whole power of the state in 
) America had been thrown into the hands 
: of those, who, by habit, partiality, and in- 
| clination, 
© France. 


By the 


were well disposed towards 
If for no other ground than that 
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it would inevitably lead to peace with 
America, he would be an advocate for the 
repeal of the Orders in Council. For as 
tu the horrible idea of going to war with 
that country, he could not for one mo- 
ment entertain it, or suppose that their 
lordships would consent to continue the 
Orders in Council, if they should be prov- 
ed to lead to that unfortunate consequence. 
—While he was on this topic, he should 
take the opportunity to state, that if there 
was any one point on which he had the 
honour to agree with the noble lords oppo- 
site (an honour he could scarcely call it) 
that point was the maintenance of the war 
in the peninsula. He besought their 
lordships, and particularly the noble lords 
opposite, therefore, not to put to hazard 
the cause in the peninsula for any trum- 
pery objects of nominal rights. A war 
with America, if that should unfortu- 
nately take place, would infallibly be the 
ruin of that cause, because it would effec- 
tually destroy the sinews and resources of 
the war in the peninsula. He begged 
their lordships to consider what effect a 
war with North America might have upon 
South America. He believed that it was 
in politics, as in war, the wisest course to 
sacrifice all subordinate ebjects to the at- 
tainment of one great purpose. Nothing 
could be so ‘strong a proof of weakness 
and a pusillanimous spirit, as to fritter 
away the powers of the state inthe prose- 
cution of minor objects, and thereby to 
render the attainment of great national 
ends more difficult and precarious. Upon 
all these grounds, therefore, he conjured 
the House to accede to the present mo- 
tion, that the Western world might see 
that England exhibited a temper, the 
continuance of which would assuredly lead 
to the prosperity of both. 

The Earl of Westmoreland allowed that 
it was the interest of Great Britain to 
avoid a war with America, and maintained 
that she had uniformly acted with the 
utmost forbearance towards that country. 
The quarrel, such as it was, had originated 
with the late ministry ; and his Majesty’s 
present ministers were not answerable for 
any evils resulting from the commercial 
system. The noble earl took a summary 
view of the proceedings of the late ad- 
ministration on this,subject, and expressed 
a hope that if any noble lord thought that 
these measures needed defence, he would 
call on some noble lord on the other side 
of the House for such a defence. His lord- 
ship then expatiated on the flourishing 
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state of the exports and imports. He 
contended, that in a commercial point of 
view it would be most injurious to repeal 
the Orders.in Council, under which he 
maintained that the trade of the country 
had risen more than one fourth above what 
it was in that year when the great finan- 
cial ministers opposite were complimented 
on the extent of our commerce. Not- 
withstanding all that had been said about 
petitions against the Orders in Council, he 
had never been able to see one of them, 
although he had taken a great deal of 
trouble upon the subject. As to the pe- 
tition from Hull, it stated distress gene- 
rally ; it was not a petition against the 
Orders in Council, but against.those mea- 
sures which were adopted as a relaxation 
of those Orders. It appeared to him that 
the repeal of those Orders would be the 
destruction instead of the salvation of our 
commerce. Independent of commercial 
considerations, he thought that they ought 
to be maintained on the ground of our na- 
tional rights, and our national honour. 

Lord Hoilend explained, that those who 
supported the motion objected both to the 
Orders in Council and the mode in which 
they were relaxed ; so that whether the 
Petition from Hull was against the Orders 
or their effects, was of no consequence. 

The Earl of Westmoreland in explanation 
insisted that it was very material. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the noble earl (Bathurst) had begun in a 
manner peculiarly hard towards his noble 
friend the mover of the present question, 
for his not being able to state the precise 
Order in Council which he wished io have 
withdrawn. The nature of the Orders in 
Council was certainly a subject of no small 
embarrassment, and nothing could be a 
stronger argument against their continu- 
ance than that such men as his noble friend 
could not accurately discover their ten- 
dency. But really such was the uncer- 
tainty with respect to them, that the most 
experienced traders knew not how to con- 
duct their trade. Whether they were to 
attend to a notification, to Orders in Coun- 
cil, or to instructions to this or that 
officer, became a matter of infinite per- 
plexity to them, and of very serious study. 
The continual changes, however, to which 
they were subject, gave the merchants of 
London, who were on the spot from which 
they issued, a great advantage over the 
merchants of the outports. The noble 
earl asked which of the Orders he wished 
tosee repealed. He would tell the noble 


“ 
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earl, which of the Orders he Wished not 
to see repealed—it was the Order jn 
Council of the 7th January, 1807, The 
noble earl appeared to consider the Order 
of January, 1807, as the only subject of 
complaint, as if the Orders in Coungil of 
1809 were only founded on the same prin. 
ciple, and were part of the same system, 
The noble lords seemed to think they had 
a triumph in this sort of argument; for, as 
the Order of the 7th of January, 1807, ori. 
ginated with his noble friend (lord Gren. 
ville,) and those who sat near him, they 
supposed that they were bound at all times 
and under all circumstances, to adhere to 
them, But what right had the noble 
lords to maintain that opinion? Were they, 
who were changing their own Orders in 
Council every month, justified in presum. 
ing that his noble friend would not have 
abandoned or changed his Order in 
Council of the 7th January, 1807, if he 
had seen any evil resulting from the con 
tinuance of it? From his knowledge of his 
noble friends, he was convinced, that they 
would have altered that Order in Council 
if circumstances had required such al. 
teration.—In neither of the speeches of 
the noble earls opposite, was there a sin- 
gle sentence addressed to the proposition 
that there be a committee appointed. The 


prosperity of the commerce of the country 


had been talked of. Prosperity! It wasa 
prosperity accompanied by numberless 
phenomena. It was accompanied by an 
unprecedented list of bankrupts. It was 
accompanied by an unprecedented dis- 
tress among the manufacturers. It was ac- 
companied by an unprecedented change in 
the wages of the lower orders. Into these 
phenomena, attendant on the alleged 
prosperity of commerce, it was fitting, in 
his opinion, that a committee should ea- 
quire. Had the noble earl read the Me- 
morial from the merchants of Hull, stating 
with truth the great increase of foreign 
shipping, and the increasing nursery for 
foreign seamen produced by the present 
system? If he had, he was astonished that 
the noble earl could reject the motion of 
his noble friend. With respect to the re- 
turns on the table, af exports and imporis, 
they were in no wise to be depended upon. 
Circumstances of a peculiar, and indeed 
of a contradictory, nature, had conspired 
to swell them. In the exports, for instance, 
all goods exported without duty, might be 
entered to any amount. Thus, an export 
of only 501. in value, might be entered 3 
worth 5,0001, Added to this, commercial 
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soeculation had proceeded to such an ex- 
tent, that it was a well known fact, that 
sods to a considerable amount had been 
exported from this country, particularly to 
Heligoland, at which place no market 
being found for them, they were actually 
returned—(thus fruitless swelling the list 
of exports and imports,) and sold by auc- 
tion for half the original price at which 
they had been purchased from the manu- 
facturers. ‘This was far from that legiti- 
mate prosperity of commerce which re- 
salted from actual consumption. A pros- 
sperous commerce was that where the 
wants and desires of the purchaser kept 
pace with the sales of the exporter. There 
wasnot a feature in the commerce of 1809, 
which did not bespeak an unfavourable 
state; and no country had ever expe- 
rienced commercial distress without ex- 
bibiting the phenomena which had been 
witnessed in this country. He did not 
doubt, but that we should see another year 
of similar prosperity. He thought, that 


after some stagnation in our trade, it would 
be likely, that some other scheme might 
send forth a new set of adventurers and 
speculators, and there might. be another 
year of great export, which some would 
mistake for commercial prosperity. What 
was the professed object of the Orders in 


Council, but to make Buonaparté feel the 
consequences of his own acts? The noble 
lord had said that France had been deeply 
injured by being deprived of the customs 
on colonial produce. But had not we suf- 
fered in the same degree, though in a dif- 
ferent mode? In his opinion, the loss suf- 
fered by the state of trade, produced by 
this new order of things, was infinitely 


| greater on our part than on that of the 


enemy. When he saw, bowever, that 
there had been a falling off of twelve mil- 


_ lions and a half in the customs in three 
) years, and combined with this considera- 
} ton the encreasing number of bankrupt- 


cies, and a knowledge of the excess of our 
exports above the real demands of our fo- 
reign trade, he saw not only sufficient but 


abundant evidence for going into the com- 
mittee proposed by his noble friend. 


The Earl of Rosse could not bring him- 


) self to consider this question merely in a 


commercial point of view, but should -con- 
sider the repeal of the Orders in Council 


) at the present moment, as an abandonment 


of all the principles on which the country 
had acted in the assertion of her maritime 
He should also ronsider it a part 
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peared to him to be recommended to the 
country by the noble lords on the other 
side. At one time they called on the 
country to prostrate itself at the feet of the 
Catholic convention; at another time to 
give up the Orders in Council, at the 
requisition of America; and at another 
time to withdraw their armies from thé 
peninsula, and leave it to the power of 
France. Now, on account of the losses of 
a few merchants and manufacturers, we 
were called upon to revoke our decrees, 
while the decrees of France remained in 
full force. Every one must regret that 
our merchants and manufacturers had suf- 
fered losses, but losses of this nature were 
inseparable from a state of war; and he 
believed nobody would say that an ho- 
nourable peace was in our _ power. 
True it was that our merchants suffered 
under the circumstances of the times; buat 
though excluded in a great measure from 
the continent of Europe, still three parts 
of the world were open to their commerce. 
It was impossible to deny that the trade of 
the country had sustained some depression ; 
but as reasonably might it be expected to 
fight a battle without having any men 
slain, as to carry on a war without occa- 
sioning some injury to commerce. To 
destroy our commerce appeared to be the 
fixed determination of Buonaparté, and as 
fixed ought to be our determination to 
counteracthim. Buonaparté had declared 
to his maritime towns, that England must 
be humbled at any expence. To accede 
to the motion of the noble lord would in- 
deed be going a great way towards hum- 
bling her. To accede to the motion of 
the noble lord would be still more to de- 
press the manufactures of Great Britain, . 
and to give to the manufactures of France, 
by the repeal of the British Orders in 
Council, that stimulus which the exchange 
of colonial produce (through the me- 
dium of America) for the manufac; 
tures of France must inevitably occasion. 
Were government to repeal the Orders in 
Council, ail the advantages would be on 
the side of France, and she would cease 
to sustain those privations under which 
she at present laboured. Every kind of 
colonial produce would be poured into 
France by the Americans, who would 
obtain every colonial article from Cuba 
and other Spanish settlements. The same 
American ships that brought West India 
produce, would export the manufactures 
of France, which might triumph over 
ours in the markets of America; and thus 
Q . 
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France would gain every advantage, both 
in her revenue and industry, while no re- 
lief would be extended to our commerce. 
On these grounds, he should oppose the 
motion, as it seemed to imply that the 
Orders in Council ought to be revoked. 
Viscount Sidmouth said, he had listened 
with the greatest pleasure to the able and 
argumentative speech of the noble mar- 
quis, who brought this question before the 
House ; but it had failed to produce con- 
viction in his mind of the propriety of an 
enquiry at the present moment. He de- 
clared, that a full share of the responsibi- 
lity of issuing the Order in Council of 
January 1807, belonged to himself. He 
had been strenuous, as some of his noble 
friends near him knew, in recommending 
the adoption of that measure. He consi- 
dered it as founded on that principle laid 
down in the rule commonly called the 
rule of 1756, which prohibited to a neu- 
tral the advantages of any trade in time of 
war, which by the law of nations he was 
not entitled to in time of peace. His ob- 
jection to the subsequent Order was, that 
it carried the principle of blockade to too 
great an extent, and imposed upon the 
neutral as the price of a continental trade, 
the necessity of paying a previous tribute 
to ourselves. He had another and a seri- 


ous objection also to urge against it, on 
the ground that it continued to sanction 
that pernicious indulgence of: suffering 
the neutral to be the carrier of the ene- 
my’s colonial trade. Their lordships had 
seen that Mr. Erskine had made a merit 
of this indulgence, in his representations 


to. the American government. He was 


happy to say that, by the Order of April, 


1809, part of these objections had been 
removed. That Order limited the block- 
ade to the coastsof France, Holland, and 
the northern parts of Italy. In his opi- 
nion the system ef bleckade would pro- 
ceed much more successfully were the 
system of trade licences abandoned, 
There were great abuses in that latter 
system. Undoubtedly it was expedient 
to obtain articles of the first necessity, 
such as grain and naval stores ; but, gene- 
rally speaking, the licence system was 
injurious, and in no way more so than in 
the offence which it gave to morals. Be- 
sides, it was adverse to, and completely 
inconsistent with, the principles on which 
the Orders were founded, namely, to in- 
flict privation on the enemy.—There was 
one consideration which had great weight 
in inducing him to vote against the propo- 
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sition of the noble lord. He would not 
assert the general doctrine that there 
should be no parliamentary interference 
while a negociation was pending with 
another power; but under the circum. 
stances of the pending negociations with 
America, he was decidedly hostile to any 
parliamentary interference. To accede 
to the motion of the noble lord, would be 
to recommend to the crown to repeal 
those Orders in Council which were the 
actual subject of the disputes between the 
two countries. He, for one, would not be 
a party, under the existing circumstances, 
to the. transfer of that discretion which 
ought to belong to the executive govern. 


‘ment, to either of the other branches of 


the legislature. No one attached more 
importance than he did to the mainte 
nance of a good understanding between 
Great Britain and America; but he should 
deeply regret if parliament were rashly to 
recommend those concessions to America 
which the executive government had, for 
such a length of time, thought it wise to 
resist. For all these reasons he should 
dissent from the motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne. shortly te- 
plied. It was not his intention to consume 
the time of the House in observing on all 
that had fallen from noble lords on the 
other side. For he really thought all they 
had said had been already satisfactorily 
answered. The noble viscount had ob- 
jected to his motion for going into a com- 
mittee, because as the noble viscount con- 
ceived it, licences did not necessarily be- 
long to or form a part of the Orders in 
Council. This might be so in point of 
form ;: but when, to oppose this he shewed 
that, in point of fact, the two systems 
were incorporated in one, had he. not a 
right to ask of the noble viscount to go 
with him into a committee on that sub- 
ject? By what, he wished to know, could 
the fact be more effectually proved or cis- 
proved than by going into that committee? 
It had been said, that by entertaining 4 
subject of this kind, the House would give 
encouragement to that discontent which 
was supposed to prevail out of that House. 
Of the force of such an argument he was 
not aware. Were not noble lords sen- 
sible that the more obstinately they shut 
their doors against complaints, the more 
would -discontent prevail ? Were they to 
hold out, that to the discontented they 
would never listen, and that it was only 
when people had nothing to complain o 
that that House would hear them? He, 
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for one, did not comprehend such rea- 
soning. It was only, as he understood it, 
in proportion to the seriousness of the 
complaint that the interposition of their 
lordships could be rendered necessary. 

Earl Fitzwilliam adverted to the petition 
lately presented to the Prince Regent by 
the manufacturers of Sheffield, praying 
the repeal of the Orders in Council. He 
could state, from his own knowledge, that 
the manufacturers of that part of the 
country were suffering under the severest 
distresses, to which they saw no period. 
Their lordships, he believed, would soon 
see on their table numerous petitions to a 
similar effect to that presented to the 
Prince Regent; and he would implore 
them at least to give these people the sa- 
tisfaction of enquiring into the causes of 
their sufferings, which were almost be- 
yond endurance. It was the opinion of 
the petitioners, that the Orders in Council 
were the causes of their distress; and let 
them not, from a refusal of enquiry, have 
any ground to say, that their sufferings 
were inflicted, not by the enemy, but by 
the hands of their own government. He 
could assure their lordships that the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturing districts of 
Yorkshire, and particularly the clothing 
districts, were extreme. What had hap- 
pened in Nottingham was but too well 
known, and it ought not to excite surprise 
if similar disturbances were to take place 
in Yorkshire. 

Lord Grenville did not rise to add a 
single word to the arguments which had 
been so ably urged in support of the mo- 
tion, but merely to say, that whatever 
might be the decision of their lordships 
upon the present question, he was per- 
suaded that when the petitions which his 
noble friend stated to be in preparation 
were laid on their table, not a man would 
be found to oppose a deliberate inquiry 
into the nature and effect of those mea- 
sures in which the evils so justly com- 
plained of by the petitioners, were by 
them alleged to originate. Whatever 
might have been said, he could scarcely 
think it possible that the full consideration 
of this subject would be then opposed on 
the grounds of the prosperous state of the 
manufactures of the country. 

The House then divided— 

For the motion ......... 34 

PFOKICS rrcrccscescesceree STIL 

Against it .......00s00000 66 

Proxies wscsccsrescesssses GQ 135 
Majority overererrecsessmmme O4 
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PRESENT 34. 


Duxgs. Charlemont 
Glocester Rosslyn 
Devonshire Grey 

Marautsses. Lorps, 
Lansdowne Say and Sele 
Stafford St. Jobn 
Earis. Clifton (Darnley) 
Suffolk Datton (M. Douglas) 
Essex King 
Jersey Bulkeley 
Oxford Holland 
Bristol Byron 
Cowper Grenville 
Fitzwilliam Dundas 
Hardwicke Hutchinson 
Hillsborough (Down- Erskine 

shire) Ailsa (Cassilis) 
Grosvenor Ponsonby 
Carnarvon Bishop of Kildare 
Fortescue 


PROXIES 37. 


Doxes. Viscounts, 
St. Albans Hereford 
Somerset Dunean 
Bedford Lorps. 
Grafton Ashburton 

Manrauisses. Auckland 

Bute Ducie 
Buckingham Carrington 

Ear.s. Glastonbury 
Tankerville Mendip 
Stanhope Braybrooke 
Donoughmore Spencer, (Blandford) 
Waldegrave Lilford 
Breadalbane Sundridge (Argyll) 
Thanet : Ponsonby (Besboro’) 
Guildford Foley 
Spencer Cawdor 
Carysfort Somers 
Ilchester Yarborough 
Carlisle Crewe 
Derby Gwydir 

Parrep orF.—Earl of Lauderdale, with two 

Proxies, viz. Earl of Albemarle and viscount 
Anson. 

Present - - - += + 34 

Proxies - + - - + ‘87 

—71 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, February 28. 

RereaL oF THE LecistaTIvE Union 
wit I[RELAND.] Mr. Hutchinson rose and 
said: Sir, the motion for the repeal of the 
Legislative Union stands for next Tuesday, 
and upon that day it was my fixed deter- 
mination to have brought it before the 
House; but it has been strongly repre- 
sented to me from different quarters, that 
in consequence of the Assizes now com- 

(3 2) 
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ing on in Ireland, a considerable majority 
of the persons representing her interests 
here must then be necessarily absent; un- 
der such circumstances, it would not be 
doing justice to the question to press its 
discussion now. I regret exceedingly 
that any delay should occur, and my great 
reluctance to postpone it yiclds only to 
the imperious necessity arising out of the 
circumstance I have mentioned, and to 
that alone, because as to the expediency 
of the motion itself my opinion remains 
unaltered and unqualified. I therefore 
postpone my notice from Tuesday next to 
Tuesday the 28th of April. 
* 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 2. 


Drury Lane Taoeatre Birt. Lord 
Holland moved the second reading of the 
Drury ‘Lane Theatre Bill. 

The Duke of Norfolk thought, that some 
farther delay ought to be allowed, that the 
nature and object of the Bill might be 
more fully investigated. Well regulated 
theatres, he had no doubt, were highly 
proper in all large cities, and contributed, 
not only to the entertainment of the peo- 
ple, but also to the improvement of their 
morals. He had no objection, therefore, 
to the measure merely as a Bill for build- 
ing a theatre ; but there were some points 
in the Bill that deserved mature conside- 
ration. It might be expedient, in the pro- 
gress of it through the House, to turn their 
attention to the state of the metropolis, 
with regard to its theatres in general, and 
to consider the foundation and tendency 
of the monopoly. He should, therefore, 
propose the postponement of the second 
reading till to-morrow se’nnight. 

Lord Holland stated, that the object of 
the present Bill merely was to extend the 
time and enlarge the powers for carrying 
the design of the former Bill into effect. 
This was its principle, and he saw no reason 
for the delay proposed by his noble friend. 
It was of great importance to those con- 
cerned, that if the Bill was to pass at all, 
it should pass speedily. If long delays 
were allowed, the Bill might be got rid of 
by a side wind. If his noble friend ob- 
jected to any of the details of the Bill, the 
committee was the proper place in which 
to state them. When the Bill should be 
amended in the committee, some time 
might be permitted to elapse between the 
commitment and the third reading. 


The Duke of Norfolk said, that the osten- 
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sible intent of the Bill certainly was to 
carry into effect the provisions of the for. 
mer Bill; but he rather thought it would 
be found, that the enactment went beyond 
that ; and as the second reading had been 
generally understood to be the proper 
stage in which to discuss the principle of 
any measure, he should persist in his mo. 
tion for delay. 

The question was put, but no division 
took place. The Bill was then read q 
second time, and a motion made for com. 
mitting it to-morrow. 

The Duke of Norfolk opposed this also, 
and contended that the committal at leas 
ought to be fixed for a more distant day, 
There was no good reason for hurrying the 
Bill in this manner through the House, 
The session was not so far advanced that 
the loss of the Bill could be serious) 
dreaded merely from a delay of a few days, 

Lord Erskine opposed the delay, and 


lord Redesdale supported it, observing that 


there were certainly some provisions in jt 
that required consideration. After a few 
words from the Lord Chancellor, stating 
that he had approved the second reading 
now, because the amendments, if any 
were required, might be made in the com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the Bill should 
be committed on Thursday. 

Lord Erskine moved for the appoint 
ment of a committee, to inquire into the 
best means of ventilating the place, in 
which their lordships sat, and adverted to 
the uncomfortable feeling which must be 
excited, and which he himself had expe- 
rienced from the vast number of small 
holes in the floor. One might catch cold 
even in a post-chaise in summer, ifthe | 
chaise were ful] of small holes. He was 
the more alive to this subject, from the 
experience he had had in the courts where 
he had long practised. 

Lord Grenville had no objection to the 
committee merely for the purpose of en- 
quiry, but at the same time said, that the 
plan recommended by Mr. Davy had not 
as yet had its fair trial. The House had 
undoubtedly been rendered more comfort- 
able since that plan had been adopted. 

The Lord Chancellor had the greatest re- 
spect for Mr. Davy; but if any of theit 
lordships would come on Wednesday, and 
sit with him to hear a Scotch cause, with 
500 holes under that table, all the philoso 
phers in the world could hardly persuade 
him that his situation was of a very Com 
fortable nature. 

Lord Mulgrave had often suffered se 
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verely from oppressive heat in the. House ; 
and of the two extremes, he should cer- 
tainly prefer cold to heat. 

The Lord Chancellor requested the no- 
ple lord, who was a very good lawyer, to 
come and hear the Scotch cause, and then 
he would probably alter his opinion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Frame Work Bitt.] On the order of 
the day for the committal of this Bill, 

Earl Grosvenor rose to move, that the 
order be discharged. After what had 
already passed; after the eyes of the no- 
ble Secretary of State had been a little 
opened, he had expected him to have 
himself moved the discharge of the order. 
The Bill proposed to punish with death 
those who entered a house, whether with 
force or not, and damaged a piece of lace, 
or stocking frame. The measure, how- 
ever, was said to be necessary ;_ but their 
lordships might depend upon it, that this 
law would only make the artful more art- 
ful, the cunning more cunning, the myste- 
rious more mysterious. The proper way 
to conciliate the people, and to prevent 
these outrages, was to reform abuses; and 
on this account he regretted the introduc- 
tion into the Prince Regent’s cabinet of a 
noble lord, who, whatever might be his 
merits in other respects, was no friend to 
such a reformation. He would have been 
in despair, had it not been for the decision 
of the House of Commons in the case of 
an office granted by ministers after having 
been condemned by a committee of that 
House. No decision had ever given him 
so much pleasure. The noble earl par- 
ticularly censured the severity of the mea- 
sure, which went to inflict the sanguinary 
penalty of death, upon what might be 
only an entry into a house. He trusted 
their lordships would not suffer themselves 
to be persuaded by ministers into a con- 
currence in an act, which would be a dis- 
grace to the statute- book, to the character 
of the country, and which, instead of re- 
Moving the evil, would increase it, by 
more widely diffusing the mischief, and 
driving the unhappy depredators to acts 
of desperation. He concluded by moving, 
That the order be discharged. 

The Marquis of Douglas stated the 
question to be, whether the punishment of 
death was really necessary in this case? 
and when it was admitted that the milder 
punishment had never been tried, the ar- 
gument appeared to be decisive against 
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remedied did not consist in the defect of 
the punishment, but in the security of the 
criminal. Had the former act been put 
into execution? If it had not, how could 
they state that the punishment was inef- 
fectual? Nothing could be more unwise 
than enacting the extremity of punish- 
ment in cases of minor offences, When 
there was no variety in punishment, peo- 
ple would be led to think tha: there was 
no gradation in crime. The evilwas not to 
be remedied by laws like this; it extend- 
ed much farther than Nottingham: a 
whole population was driven to these pet- 
nicious courses by the distresses arising 
from the unwise policy of government. 
They asked for existence: give it them 
(said his lordship) by abandoning that 
policy, and do not visit them with exter- 
mination as a cure for their miseries. In 
Yorkshire and Lancashire there had been 
considerable meetings of people suffering 
under the same distresses as the manufac- 
turers of Nottingham. In his own coun- 
try, too, (Scotland) there had been meet- 
ings of the same description. In Glasgow 
an application for relief had been made 
to the magistrates by 30,000 people; but 
any serious disturbance had been pre- 
vented by the wisdom and activity of the 
magistrates, and especially the provost. 
The evil likewise extended through Ayr- 
shire. They must go to the root of the 
evil, and alter their policy. This was the 
only efficient method. They must return 
to the old system under which this coun- 
try had so long flourished, and not destroy 
the gifts of nature by their unwise mea- 
sures. ‘The present Bill was the last re- 
sort of a rash, feeble, and wretched govern- 
ment,—fearful of their own enactments, 
because doubtful of their own ability. 

The Earl of Harrowby had imagined, 
that after the discussion which had already 
taken place, there would have been no 
farther opposition to the Bill. Nothing 
new had been advanced. Even if he 
should concede all that had been advanced 
as to the unwise policy of government, 
still there was a necessity for this law. 
An altered policy must take some time to 
operate: and, in the mean time, an im- 
mediate remedy must be applied to the 
‘existing evil. The crime was of the most 
heinous nature and most dangerous ten- 
dency, and must be repressed. As to the 
assertion that this was the last resort of a 
weak and wretched government, it ought 
to be recollected that similar laws in simi- 
lar cases had been passed under the most 





the severer penalty. The evil here to be 
1 
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powerful and humane governments ; and 
he referred as evidence of this to the seve- 
ral laws passed since the 12th of Geo. 1, 
relative to the woollen and silk manufac- 
tures. They need not be ashamed to be 
as weak and bloody as sir Robert Walpole, 
lord Hardwicke, and the marquis of Rock- 
ingham. It ought not to be said that they 
were harsh or violent in following the 
system that had all along been pursued 
and found effectual. Without entering 
on general principles, he referred to the 
authority of Mr. Justice Blackstone; and 
contended that nothing could be found in 
the book of that eminent judge, adverse to 
a capital punishment in a case of this na- 
ture. ‘The punishment of death had often 
been enacted against offences where it 
would be really inflicted only in particu- 
lar and highly aggravated cases. Our 
law was mildly administered. The com- 
plaint generally was, that the guilty 
escaped, not that too much severity had 
been used. In the execution of the pre- 
sent law, the same principle of mildness 
would, no doubt, be attended to: but 
there might be cases in which the offence 
would deserve death; and the capital 
punishment was necessary in order to 
strike terror into the offenders. 


The Earl of Carlisle said, that the pro- 
position to enact a law subjecting a fellow 
creature to the punishment of death, was 
one from which humanity shrunk, and on 


which reason ought to pause. Nothing 
but necessity clearly proved could justify 
its adoption: but where was the proof 
here? What papers—what documents had 
been laid before them? None; they had 
merely the assertion of the ministers that 
there was a necessity for this measure, and 
that assertion only; unless the accounts in 
the newspapers of disturbances were to be 
considered as proper grounds for that 
House to proceed upon. Allowing these 
to be true,—how did they know that the 
magistrates of Nottingham (he meant no 
disrespect to them) had done their duty ? 
How did they know that the proper means 
of detection had been used? ‘This Bill was, 
besides, perfecily inefficient for its own 
object, and, indeed, in some measure sub- 
versive of it. How could they expect that 
those who were averse to subject these 
men to the punishment of transportation, 
would be willing to subject them to the 
penalty of death? There was a great deal 
of feeling and humanity in the generality 
of the people of this country on these oc- 
casions. ‘“ If the law,” said they, “ sub- 
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jects a man only to such 2 punishment ag 
his offence deserves, we will inform ; byt 
if his life is to be affected, you will get no 
information from us.” On every ground 
the noble earl said he thought the measure 
highly objectionable. 

The Earl of Westmoreland supported the 
Bill, and vindicated the conduct of govern. 
ment in acting with every practicable yj. 
gilance and exertion to restore tranquillity 
and order, ere they recurred to parliament 
for the present measure. His lordship fol. 
lowed the line of argument adopted by 
his noble friend who spoke last but one, ag 
to the general principle upon which the 
measure proceeded ; and he was convinced 
the law ander the Bill would be adntinis. 
tered with a discriminating lenity, and 
fully acted upon only when the necessity 
of the case required it. The measure, 
therefore, had his cordial assent. 

Lord Grenville thought the evil of a 
deeper nature than noble lords were in. 
clined to admit. The great cause was the 
bad policy which had plunged our manu- 
facturers into distress. The distress and 
the cause were spreading together. It was 
now that the effect of the paper issue was 
making itself felt through the community; 
and it was impossible in any Case to con- 
ceive, why the same evils which had ex- 
tended on an excessive issue of papet, 
should not be attended with the same evils 
here as in all other countries. This wasa 
more prominent cause than even the Orders 
in Council. His noble friend (the earl of 
Lauderdale) had imputed the distress to 
the sudden rise and fall of wages by the 


/ sudden demands for manufactures; but 


even where the wages did not fall, the ex- 
cessive issue of paper lowered their real 
value. The same money could not pur- 
chase the same quantity of provisions; 
and unless there was a maximum on thé 
price of the necessaries of life, the working 


| people must be more and more impove- 


rished, even in the nominal receipt of un- 
diminished wages. The great manufacta- 
rers worked for foreign markets ; the risé 
of the prices abroad did not keep pace 
with the rise of the nominal value of the 
currency at home; and in consequence, 
they were obliged to tell their workmen 
that they could not make the prime cost 
on their materials. The workmen said, 
and with not less truth, that they could 
not live by their work ; and thus distress 
came rapidly upon the most useful and in 
dustrious classes of the community. The 
present system had the direct tendency 0 
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exhausting the resources of the industrious 
art of the public ; this was no new thing 
to their lordships ; it had been pointed out 
from the beginning: every step of its pro- 
gress had been regularly detailed, and it 
was now making its way with accelerated 
evil. Was this a thing within penal laws 
to correct ? Were men to be cured of this 
by the gibbet and the gallows? The Bill 
might irritate and punish, and inflict mi- 
series dreadful to feeling and humanity ; 
but it would not stop an evil which resulted 
from the wretchedness into which a dan- 
gerous and headlong system had driven 
the working people. His noble friend, 
(the earl of Harrowby) in quoting a pas- 
sige from judge Blackstone, seemed to 
doubt whether that great judge looked on 
the punishment of death as a means of pre- 
vention, or as the penalty for enormous 
crime. But, putting the first point out of 
question, was the guilt of this crime of that 
enormous. nature which required death? 
The noble ear! obviously combined the in- 
dividual act with the crime of conspiracy : 
but the Bill omitted all the intention of 
conspiracy, and alluded only to the act of 
the individual. It would be answered, 
that the intention of the Bill was chiefly 
against the conspiracy: but where was 
the object of a Bill to be found but in its 


leading clauses, or preamble? He was 
sorry to hear an attempt to justify the in- 
troduction of penal statutes by great 


names. If there was any case in which 
we should not look to precedents, or give 
upany thing to great names, it was a case 
like the present. To justify the infliction 
of death, there must be no authority but 
strong necessity. The statute book was 
stained with sanguinary laws; it was a 
, stigma on the character of the country ; 
foreigners looked upon it as such, and ap- 
| pealed to its existence as the standard of 
our national character. His noble friend 
| Spoke of the mildness with which those 
_ laws were administered. A philosopher 
once said, that among the Athenians, to 


| praise the Athenians was extremely easy : | 


but where were we to find the great evi- 
| dence of a mild and legislative spirit,—the 
Prevention? If the question was of the 
purity of the administration of justice, he 
, Must agree that here we were unrivalled, 
—that there was no country in the world, 
—that there never was a country, where 
"ie innocent man was so secure of acquit- 
| falas here. But as to punishment, he 

hew of no country in Europe,—perhaps 
Sought to speak of it as before the late 
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dreadful revolution—where so many suf- 
fered by sanguinary punishments. Were 
we about to write in blood the new code 
for the new situation to which we were 
gradually advancing? In this instance, we 
could not punish without frequently com- 
mitting the most shocking offences against 
humanity. Crimes of the most different 
nature were mingled under one punish- 
ment; and death was to be equally in- 
flicted for conspiracy and for acts for which 
a school-boy’s whipping would be too se- 
vere. Men were to be hanged for < da- 
maging’ frames. What aword! and how 
capable of perversion. What was‘ da- 
maging’ a frame? The slightest injury to 
the slightest part of a complicated ma- 
chinery was to bring a man in peril of his 
life. ‘This was enough to throw the body 
of the manufacturing people into despair. 
Tell them, that if from folly or malice a 
man break any part of a machine, he for- 
feits his life, as much as if he had con- 
spired to destroy the whole machinery of 
the establishment,—as much as if he had 
murdered the man at the machine, and the 
consequence must be horrid. The wisdom 
of legislators was employed in pointing out 
the gradations of crime, and making the 
return always more easy than the pro- 
gress; but here, « Returming were as te- 
dious as go o’er,” and the moment the 
workman had touched upon his crime, he 
had incurred the punishment of its con- 
summation. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had not 
heard any noble lord on his side of the 
House deny that there was distress among 
the manufacturers, but they had distinctly 
denied that the distress arose from the 
Orders in Council; and it was evident 
that those Orders were blameless, as it had 
actually happened that the trade had 
never been more flourishing than since 
their operation. It had happened that at 
a late period there had been a sudden ex- 
citement of trade; that it had been fol- 
lowed by a glut of the market; and that 
glut, by distress among the workmen. 
Nothing was more in the course of things : 
the same events had been continually oc- 
curring, sometimes in war, sometimes in 
peace. So long as the spirit of specula- 
tion existed among traders, and so long as, 
in this free country, no restraint was put 
upon any man’s use of his money, so long 
those circumstances must occur from time 
to time. But the present interposition of 
parliament was called for, not by the 
distresses of the workmen, but from a con- 
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spiracy against the machinery, which had 
regularly exhibited itself at all times when 
machinery had been employed to the dis- 
use of manual labour. They had found 
penal statutes necessary for the protection 
of every successive kind of machinery. 
His lordship read a passage from archdea- 
con Paley, implying that the intensity of 
punishment was to be adapted, not to the 
enormity of the crime, but to the difficulty 
of preventing it in society. It was on 
this principle that a man was hung for 
stealing a sheep or a horse; though, in 
the bare enunciation of the thing, it would 
seem horrible to hang a man for stealing a 
sheep. There were but two ways of de- 
termining punishments,—either by leav- 
ing them under a general description to 
the discretion of the judge, or by stating 
the shades of crime, and affixing the sepa- 
rate punishment. The latter would be 
scarcely found possible. But where was 
the evil of the former? It was the work- 
ing principle of the English law; and 
there was at least the evidence, that how- 
ever sanguinary its language might be, its 
discretionary practice was mild. The 
mode of detection was attended to in a 
clause of the Bill. But even if the detec- 
tion had been hitherto difficult, was it to 
be said that this Bill would produce no 
effect? Did it not argue an ignorance of 
human nature to say that while detection 
was never absolutely impossible, men 
would not be more afraid of being detected 
when the punishment was to be more ex- 
emplary, and that thus the terror which 
the Bill held before them would not be a 
restraint. Even the smallness of the means 
of detection wade it more important to use 
those restraints which we had in our 
power, and those were to be found in 
terror. 

The Earl of Rosslyn argued, that it was 
not because some discretion must necessa- 
rily be left to to a judge, that therefore 
they were to legislate, leaving all to his 
discretion. It ought still to be a question 
as to how much discretion was to be left 
to the judge. 

The question was put for discharging 
the Order, and negatived. The House 
then resolved itself into a committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated his inten- 
tion of proposing amendments, to leave 
out the word ‘ damage,’ and to insert in 
different parts of the Bill respecting cut- 
ting and destroying frames, utensils, work, 
&c. ‘ with intent to destroy or render use- 
less,’ in order more clearly to define the 
offence. 





Frame Work Bill. ross 


Lord Grenville moved to insert words 
for the purpose of confining the: punish. 
ment to offences done in conspiracy anq 
combination. 

The Lord Chancellor contended, that jn 
order to reach combinations, they must 
aim at the acts of individuals, and argued 
that in legislating for the punishment of 
crimes, much must, of necessity, be left tg 
the discretion of the judge, and that this 
was proved by constant experience, 

Lord Grenville replied, that the lan. 
guage he had employed flowed from 
the feeling by which his mind was jp. 
pressed. If that feeling was strong, it was 
excited by the indiscreet measure now 
brought forward, and the noble lords oy 
the other side were the only persons to be 
blamed for exciting it, or for its conse. 
quences. 

Lord Holland supported the amendment 
on the ground that a discretion would be 
left in the hands of the judge, painful 
him, and perhaps injurious to the prisoner 
in the exercise. 

The question having been put, it was 
negatived. 

Earl Grosvenor moved an amendment, 
making the attempt to destroy frames 
only a misdemeanor instead of a felony 
without benefit of clergy, which was 
agreed to. 

Lord Grenville suggested, that it should 
not be imperative upon the person injured 
to proceed immediately before a magis 
trate to prosecute, provided he could shew 
reasonable cause for his delay. 

The amendment was acceded to. The 
other clauses of the Bill were then goue 
through without observation. 


PRoTesT AGAINST GOING INTO A Cow 
MITTEE ON THE Frame Work Bi] 
The following Protest was entered on theit 
Lordships’ Journals : 


Prorest against going into a Committee 
on the Bill, intituled, « An Act for the 
“ more exemplary punishment 
“* persons destroying or injuring aly 
“ stocking or lace frames, or othet 
“ machines or engines used in tht 
« knitting manufactory.” 

« Because, We feel ourselves in duly 
bound to record our disapprobation of a 
further proceedings on a Bill, characterize 
by those who supported it, as indiscrim 
nately inflicting the punishment of deat 
on all crimes described by words: cop! 
out of an act of parliament, which had, 
no instance, the forfeiture of life in co 
templation. 
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«Jt was with a mixed feeling of surprize 
and indignation we learnt from the discus- 
sion that has already taken place, that this 
Bill, in its nature the most interesting, 

rave, and important that can be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, had been framed without sufficient 
deliberation to enable the friends of the 
measure to give any distinct explanation 
of the precise crimes to which, under the 
legal import of the words, thus thought- 
lessly and precipitately adopted, it is pro- 
posed to extend the punishment of death. 

« We cannot therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, consent to go into a Com- 
mittee; for even the amendments which 
might be there proposed and adopted, 
would, in our opinion, disgrace the two 
Houses of Parliament, by recording that 
they are capable of rashly agreeing to 
the principle of a Bill thus indiscrimi- 
nately and by wholesale applying capital 
punishment to a variety of offences, dif- 
fering in their motive, their character and 
their guilt ; for the purpose of considering 
what exceptions might subsequently be 
suggested by prudence and humanity, 
which ought exclusively to guide the 
judgment of the legislature in every stage 
of their deliberations, on all acts of cri- 
minal legislation. 

“ We agree in the opinion so generally 
expressed in this House, that the conduct 
of the manufacturers, in destroying frames, 
and other machinery used in our manu- 
factures, must proceed from mistaken views 
of their own interests ; as they, more than 
any other class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
are deeply interested in the preservation 
of machinery, to the improvement of 
which we owe our existence as a manu- 
facturing country. 

Gy But we think it our duty, strongly and 
in distinct terms to reprobate the unpre- 
cedented folly of attempting to enlighten 
the minds of men, in regard to what is 
beneficial for themselves, by encreased 
severity of punishment; whilst every 
sound principle of criminal legislation 
makes us regard such an addition to the 
long list of offences, already subjected to 
capital punishment by the laws of this 
country, with astonishment and disgust : 


and every feeling of humanity leads us to 


express the utmost horror at the wanton 


cruelty of punishing our fellow-creatures 
with death, for those culpable acts, more 
injurious to themselves than to any other 
) Part of the community, to which, through 
| Mistaken views of policy, the encreasing 


Petition of the Roman Catholics of Tipperary. 
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distress of the times has reduced them to 
resort. 
LAUDERDALE, 
Rosstyn.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 2. 


PeTiTION OF THE Roman CatHoLics 
or Typrerary.] General Montague Ma- 
thew presented a Petition from the Catho- 
lics of the county of Tipperary. The 
presentation of this Petition was to him a 
most pleasing duty, because it proceeded 
not from the Catholics only, but had the 
support of every one of his constituents, 
whether Protestant or of any other reli- 
gious persuasion. Before he should move 
that the Petition do lie on the table, he 
begged leave to trouble the House with a 
few observations. It had been for a con- 
siderabie time in his possession, but he 
thought it more prudent to defer its pre- 
sentation until the period of the cessation 
of the restrictions on the Prince Regent 
should have arrived. This was merely 
according with the wishes of the Catholics 
themselves; for they did hope, and they 
had reason to hope, that some change of 
men as well as measures would then take 
place ; bat they had been disappointed, 
the “new era” had arrived, but their 
wishes had not, unfortunately, found a 
reality in the choice which had been made. 
The peace and tranquillity of the empire 
was still without an anchor ; the Catholics 
had been disappointed, and the country 
was in danger. Since, therefore, the 
change that the Irish people, and he along 
with them, had anticipated, had not taken 
place, he did not conceive himself justified 
in withholding the Petition any longer. 
The House had already heard from the 
intolerant minister, that. should a favour- 
able disposition towards the Catholic cause 
arise in the Prince Regent’s mind, then 
he would make his bow and withdraw. 
The House heard this declaration, the like 
of which never was addressed, perbaps, in 
the history of the world, by a bigotted 
narrow principled minister to an enlight- 
ened Prince, or a high-minded generous 
people.—The hon. general then recom- 
mended to his countrymen not even yet to 
despair—not yet to cast away their last 
hope. Of one thing they might be as- 
sured, that their political friends would 
never desert them, as long as they pur- 
sued the constitutional course which they 
had hitherto followed. The wisdom of 
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the Regent would still, he trusted, be tri- 
umphant over bigotry and political folly, 
and they therefore might in time expect 
better results. For his part, his feeling 
was little less than detestation for those 
odious ministers. He had nothing to fear, 
nothing to hope for, but the approbation 
of his oppressed countrymen, and there- 
fore with these feelings and with these 
hopes, he would leave no stone unturned— 
he would exert whatever little influence 
he possessed to accelerate the downfal of 
these weak and intolerant ministers, and 
to assist the measures which would give 
happiness to Ireland, security to England, 
and perhaps peace to the world. But as 
long as the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and his diabolical phalanx con- 
tinued in office, they could not fail to 
bring on the country the greatest evils— 
evils which must finally lead, not to the 
subversion merely, but to the subjugation 
of the country. On the fate of the Ca- 
tholic question depended the fate of Ire- 
land—on the fate of Ireland depended the 
fate of England—and on the fate of Eng- 
land depended the fate of the empire and 
of Europe. When the general Petition 


should come before the House, he would 
then further declare his sentiments. 
The Petition was then brought up and 


read ; setting forth, | 

«That the Petitioners have frequently 
though ineffectually, applied to the House 
for relief from those penal laws and re- 
strictions which still aggrieve and degrade 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland ; and that 
they are fully convinced of the justice of 
their claims, and determined to persevere 
stedfastly in asserting them; and their 


duty to themselves, to their families, and |’ 


to their country, impel them once more 
to solicit the serious and earnest attention 
of the House to the important subject of 
their Petitions; and that the Roman Ca- 
tholics of these realms are well entitled 
upon every principle of right and justice, 
to an equal participation of all the bene- 
fits of the constitution, in common with 
their fellow subjects of every other com- 
munion ; they are unconscious of crime, 
and undeserving of reproach; their ser- 
vices, industry, property, numbers, their 
meritoriousand patient demeanour through- 
out the severest trials, must powerfully 
recommend their cause to the favour of 
an enlightened legislature; and that the 
Petitioners solicit then this equal partici- 
pation ; they desire the abolition of all the 
restraints upon liberty of conscience, com- 
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plete toleration of the members of lj res 
ligious persuasions in their respective 
modes of worship, without the galling 
restraints of civil disabilities, privations 
or exclusions; they seek permission to 
adhere to the religious faith of their an. 
cestors and of their country, unmolested 
by penal laws, which injure and irritate 
and shielded against the ignominy, insult, 
and humiliation which the Roman Catho. 
lics of these realms are now compelled to 
endure; and that these objects, which 
the Petitioners thus peaceatly pursue, 
they feel and know to be perfectly leg. 
timate and laudable ; they would cheer. 
fully concede the free enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty to all mankind, they 
ask no more for themselves; and that, 
thus earnest though temperate, confident 
but respectful, they humbly pray the 
House, that all the penal laws, disabilities, 
restrictions, and privations of every kind, 
which now aggrieve and degrade the Ro 
man Catholics of these realms, may be 
utterly repealed and abolished, that jus. 
tice may thus be rendered to a faithful 
and deserving people, security restored 
to property, and strength and concord to 
the empire.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE ExpUul- 
sion or Mr. Bensamin Watsu.] On the 
motion of Mr. Bankes, the order of the 
House for the attendance of Mr. Walsh 
this day was read. 

The Speaker directed a messenger to 
be called in to prove that the order of 
the House had been served on Mr. 
Walsh. 

Mr. Skelton the messenger was then 
examined. He stated the order to have 
been served by him on Mr. Walsh ,upw 
Friday at two o’clock. 

The Speaker said the Serjeant was ir 
formed a medical gentleman was then it 
waiting to prove that Mr. Walsh was it 
capable of attending in his place fromm 
disposition. Was it the pleasure of the 
House that he should be called in? ‘Tie 
House assented. Mr. Cornwell Reysolis 
was then called in, and examined. 


‘answer to the questions put to him, 


stated himself to bé acquamted-with Mt 
Walsh. ~He had been called upon tt 
attend him on Saturday last. He had bet 
in the habit of attending Mr. Walsh som & 
years ago, but ‘not latterly, till he #4 
called upon to attend bim on Saturday 
He had last seen Mr. Walsh about 
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hours ago. _dytns incapable of attend- 
ing the House, from the state of his mind, 
rather than from bodily indisposition. He 
thought there was reason to hope that 
Mr. Walsh would be able to attend 
within alittle time. At present he labour- 
ed under mental derangement. Some few 
ears ago, he had seen Mr. Walsh, at 
which time he appeared to be mentally 
deranged. According to his judgment, 
it was probable that in about a fortnight 
Mr. Walsh would be able to attend in 
his place, sound in body and mind. He 
could not positively say whether or not 
the apprehension arising from an order 
to aitend that House would again reduce 
him to the state in which he was at pre- 
sent. Mr. Walsh had been very much 
affected by the apprehensions raised by 
the order to attend in his place, which had 
been served on him. When speaking on 
the subject, he was so much agitated, that 
he could only speak in an incoherent 
manner, and was frequently unable to 
give utterance to what he wished to say. 
He had not been called on to attend Mr. 
Walsh previous to the trial, nor had he 
seen him about that time. He had not 
seen Mr. Walsh since the trial, till Satur- 
day last, when he attended him in con- 
sequence of a letter which he had receiv- 
ed. That letter, he believed, was still 
inhis possession, and he had no objection 
to produce it, if it was the wish of the 
House——The Witness was here ordered 
to withdraw, but told not to leave the 
House. 

The Speaker had now to inform the 
House, that he had received a farther let- 
ter from Mr, Walsh, in which that gen - 
tleman, though he intimated that he 
should not attend in his place, expressed 
a wish that the proceedings before the 
House, in his case, might not be delayed 
on that account; but at the same time 
stated if to be his hope that the evidence 
of his medical attendant would remove 
every objection to his former letters to 
bim (the Speaker), being read to the 

ouse, 

Mr. Bankes.thought it would not be re- 
gular to put on their Journals that pallia- 
tion or defence which it wasobviously the 
wish ef Mr. Walsh to get thereon inserted, 
through their.being read by the Speaker. 

€ was not a little embarrassed how to 
act. It appeared that till Saturday last 
Mr. Walsh had called in no medical at- 
tendance. On Friday last he had been 


abi with an order from the House to at- 
(VOL, XX.) 





tend in his place on Monday. He had pre- 
viously been ordered to attend on Thurs 
day, but it was not till Saturday, after hear- 
ing that it would not be regular to read the 
letters he had sent to the Speaker, as no in= 
capacity to attend from bodily indisposition 
was there set forth, that he called in a me~ 
dical gentleman. Till then it should ap- 
pear that it had never entered his mind, to 
make indisposition a plea for his non-at- 
tendance. It appeared he was only 
anxious to get his letters read, that they 
might be placed on the Journals, and 
therefore to their being read, he for one 
should object. To do so would, he thought, 
under such circumstances, be inconsistent 
with the order they had made, and with the 
regular course of their proceedings. It re- 
mained for the House to consider what 
should be done. He was ready to proceed 
with the motion of which he had given 
notice, if it met the approbation of the 
House ; but if it was thought that there 
would be any hardship in deciding on the 
case of a member who was absent, and 
who might yet come down to the House 
and reply to the charge made against 
him, he would be the last man to oppose 
its being postponed. He, however, could 
not but suppose from the communications 
which he had made to the Speaker, that 
Mr. Walsh had no intention of appearing 
to the charge. Whatever might be urged 
in defence, or rather in palliation of what 
he had done, the fact of his having com- 
mitted the offence with which he was 
charged, was admitted under his own 
hand, and therefore could not be shaken. 
This being the state of the case, he did not 
know that it would be improper to pros 
ceed. He wished to pause to hear the 
sentiments of some other member, and to 
have time to consider what step it might be 
best to take. He did not wish to do any 
thing that might make the case of Mr. 
Walsh a case of hardship: but as he 
thought the infamous conduct of one meme 
ber, in some sort, threw a disgrace on the 
whole body, it appeared necessary to lose 
as little time as might be in proceeding 
against a person in the situation of Mr. 
Walsh. On this ground he had taken up 
the subject, and on this ground it was his 
determination to pursue it. He wished to 
hear the sentiments of other gentlemen, 
but for himself he thought the letters of 
Mr. Walsh ought not to be put on the 
Journals, and that it was desirable to avoid 
delay in the case of a member against 
whom so serious a charge was to be made. 
(4 Aj 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer was of 
opinion, that from the representation 
which had been made before them of the 
state of Mr. Walsh, whatever they might 
suppose to be his intention, whether they 
supposed he would, or would not appear, a 
case was made out which ought to stop 
their proceedings for the present. From 
the evidence given before them by the 
gentleman they had examined at their 
bar, it appeared that in a fortnight Mr. 
Walsh might attend in his place. He 
thought that the House was placed in that 
situation that they could not proceed im- 
mediately; Whena member was ordered 
to attend in his place, and was unable to 
do so from ill health, they ought not to 
decide on his case till he was able to come 
down to the House. This he suggested, 
not to favour the individual, but for the 
sake of the general principle. He thought 
they must feel, that whatever might be 
the sentiments of that House, with respect 
to the offence of Mr. Walsh, whatever 
reason they might have to think that he 
would not attend, or that, attending, his 
defence could not be satisfactory, still it 
was their duty to guard themselves and 
posterity against a member’s being called 
upon to attend when unable to do so, and 
condemned in his absence without a pro- 
per opportunity being afforded to him of 
meeting the charge to be preferred 
against him. Under all the circumstances 
of the case, it might probably be best to 
move the adjournment of the subject over 
the time which had been mentioned, as 
that within which it was probable Mr. 
Walsh would be able to attend in his place. 
He did not intend making a motion to 
that effect; but the hon. gentleman had 
wished to hear the sentiments of some one 
on the subject, and he had therefore 
thought proper to offer his. 

Mr. Bankes, adopting the suggestion of 
the right hon. gentleman, then moved to 
adjourn the consideration of the case of Mr. 
Walsh to Tuesday fortnight. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman in what he had ad- 
vanced with respect to the necessity of 
giving the person against whom a charge 
was to be made, a proper opportunity of 
meeting it. 

_ Sir F. Burdett made some observations 
on the conduct of an hon. member, whose 
case had been before the House last ses- 
sion (Mr. Mansell Phillips), and. against 
whom proceedings were stopped, in conse- 
quence of some arrangements having been 
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made, the conditions of veh he (Sir F,) 
understood the hon. member had not ful. 
filled. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that when he saw 
the hon. member alluded to on the subject, 
he had promised to appear and to plead, 
which was all that the Petition desired, 
He had appeared, and had pleaded, and 
having done so, he (Mr. L.) had not 
thought it his business to look to the con. 
duct of that hon. gentleman any farther. 

The question was then put and carried, 
and Mr. Walsh was ordered to attend on 
Tuesday fortnight. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, March 3. 


PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE Ey. 
PULSION OF Mz. Bensamin_ Watsu,] 
The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had this morning received a letter from 
Benjamin Walsh, esq. a member of this 
House, stating that he was at present able 
to attend the House, and desiring that the 
decision of the House respecting himself 
might take place as soon as possible; and 
that he conceived that he was better able 
to attend now than he probably should be 
at so late a day as that for which his atten- 
dance is at present appointed. 

The House was moved, That the order 
made yesterday, for the attendance of Mr. 
Walsh in. his place, upon this day fort 
night, might be read ; and the same being 
read it was ordered, that the said order he 
discharged ; and that Mr. Walsh do a 
tend this House, in his place, upon Thurs 
day next. 


Mr. BroucHam’s Motion RELATING T0 
THE Orpers in CounciL AND THE Li- 
cENCE TrapE.}] Mr. Brougham rose and 
said: Sir, I now rise to bring under the 
consideration of the House the state of the 
commerce and manufactures of the coum 
try, and in contemplating the extent and 
diversified nature of this vast and com. 
plicated subject with the great variety of 
detail to which it naturally leads, I am 
tempted to believe that if I had antic 
pated an inquiry so various and extensive, 
{ should have paused before I under 
took so laborious a task. But as [shall 
have ample occasion for all the indulgence 
of the House in the course of the expos! 
tion which I am about to submit to.them, 
I shall preface it no farther than to say 
that the object of my motion is to induce 
it to go into an inguiry on the state of the 
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ade and commerce of the country under 
the operation of the Orders in Council. I 
know, Sir, that I have to addtess myself 
fo vatious descriptions of persons, all 
agreeing as to the fact of the distress 
which pervades the country, and all ac- 
knowledging that the voice of the country 
ig raised in consequence of that distress— 
all coinciding in opinion, therefore, I 
hope, that it is not an idle question or use- 
less investigation, to attempt to discover 
whether the sentiments uttered by this 
yoice, have or have not a just foundation, 
Some there are, however, who now hear 
me, who differ with respect to the origin 
andextent of the calamity, and as con- 
scientious men will always differ upon 
important questions, are anxious to see 
those opinions, which they still entertain, 
defended and established. Many, who 
‘looked much to the system begun in 1806, 
are desirous to understand how far that 
system has been supported, or its opera- 
tions forwarded by the Orders in Council 
of January, 1807. Some there are, too, 
who, not entirely disapproving of the new 
system at the period of its commencement, 
tut induced by subsequent experience, 
and surprised at unexpected results, wish 
to perceive clearly and distinctly whether 
there are sufficient grounds to comé to an 
alteration of their opinions. Others, still 
adhering to the wisdom of the policy, may 
entertain no little doubt as to the expe- 
diency of the mode in which it has been 
pursued ; and, advocates still for the prin- 
ciple, may see much to condemn in the 
manner by which it has been endeavoured 
tocarry it into effect. They may think, 
that however necessary it may have been 
to sanction certain relaxations from the 
strictness of a general rule, the present 
system of relaxation is the most objec- 
tionable that could be adopted. Another 
class of persons there is, who originally 
supported the Orders in Council, because, 
feeling that the edicts of the enemy were 
of an unprecedented nature, they con- 
cluded that some new and grand experi- 
ment was called for to counteract them, 
but who are now anxious to ascertain the 
success of that experiment. There is also 
another class, (among whom, in point of 
confidence in the justice of their opinions 
Ttank myself foremost, but in influence 
and authority most humble), who, having 
Opposed and reprobated the new system, 
from its eatliest commencement, and hav- 
mg predicted from it the most ruinous 
Consequences, are now prepared: to shew 


Orders in Council and the Licence Trade. 
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that unfortunately for the country every 
prediction has been verified, and every 
anticipated evil accomplished, even be- 
yond the most desponding apprehension 
—and as they think that no time is too 
late to turn aside from a course of blind- 
ness and ruin, they wish earnestly for an 
opportunity of exposing the blindness and 
of pointing out the ruin, Lastly, I have 
to enumerate aclass of persons distinct 
from all these, a class of persons who un- 
dervalue all commerce and all manufac- 
tures, and consider the land and agricul- 
tural labour of a community as the only 
sources of real wealth, and the only con- 
Stituents of national prosperity. These 
persons must, upon their own principle, 
be no less desirous of entering into the 
proposed inquiry, and of ascertaining 
what is the danger that in its progress 
must so nearly affect what they regard ag 
the only true resources of the country, 
and which, if it does not menace, accord- 
ing to their theory, the safety of the 
country, at least tends to aggrandize the 
power of the enemy. To all these diffe- 
rent classes of individuals, I now address 
myself, and agreeing, as they all do, in 
the points which I have stated, call upon 
them not to refuse to listen to the distress- 
ed voice of the people, but to vote in sup- 
port of the motion for going into a com- 
mittee. 

The object of this committee will be, to 
enquire into the effects of the Orders in 
Council, to enquire whether they havé 
counteracted or assisted the policy of the 
enemy, what is the nature, the cause, and 
the extent of the distress felt throughout 
the country, and what is the most advisa- 
ble remedy to be applied—whether it 
may be most expedient to retrace out 
steps, or prosecute the same course with 
additional vigour and effect. If we are to 
tell the people that the evils of which 
they complain are great, but irremediable, 
that they are not merely to be deplored, 
but endured, this language will not be the 
worse received for being prefaced by an 
impartial and accurate investigation into 
their causes. I have thought, Sir, that 
thus much might tend to clear up the pre- 
liminary view of the question, by stating 
exactly the case as it stands among per- 
sons entertaining a diversity of opinion on 
the subject. The fundamental principle 
on which this new system of commercial 
policy is founded, has always professed it- 
self to be a retaliatory principle. It is of 
indisperisible importance, therefore, to ur 
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derstand what that system was on which 
it was pretended to retaliate. The end of 
our Orders in Council, says the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to re- 
tort upon the enemy the evils of his own 
injustice. Their object, says the noble 
President of the Board of Trade, (lord 
Bathurst), is to counteract the designs of 
Buonaparté ; their principle, as sir Wil- 
liam Scott pronounced, is to produce a re- 
flex-operation upon the tradeand manufac- 
tures of France. Without knowing, then, 
fully and precisely what this system ‘is, of 
which the obstruction and turning back 
form the basis of our own policy, it is ut- 
terly impossible that we can arrive at any 
safe or sound conclusion, or that the dis- 
cussion can serve any useful purpose. 
Now, this system of policy may be dis- 
tinctly traced to one of the first principles 
of the French government, the principle 
of desiroying the commerce of its ene- 
mies, although its own trade should be 
the necessary sacrifice. ‘That this is the 
principle which lies at the bottom of its 
whole policy, there is abundant evidence 
to convince us. It is a sacrifice on the 
part of France of all the advantages in 
point of revenue, wealth and prosperity, 
arising out of trade, to what is called the 
continental system—a system purely an- 
ti-commercial. A long train of measures 


have, for a long period, been directed to 


this exclusive object. Undoubtedly, 
Buonaparté has expressed a wish for ships, 
colonies, and commerce, but he was no 
sooner awakened from the vision by some 
new victory of our navy, than he found 
that the only means left him of accome 
plishing his ulterior designs, and of grati- 
fying the first passion of his mind—un- 
ceasing hatred towards this country—was 
to sacrifice all his own commercial views 
and interests to the destruction of ours, and 
he returned with avidity to his former and 
favourite system. I am borne out fully 
by his acts, and justified by the whole te- 
nour of his government, in asserting that 
the French ruler looks upon commerce in 
general as necessarily hostile to his in- 
terests. The Conscription alone might 
serve to convince us of his determination 
to sacrifice his commercial to his military 


system. What was his conduct when you 


first determinined to hamper the importa- 
tion of colonial produce into his domi- 
nions ? ‘ With all my heart,’ said France, 
‘ your colonial produce shall not enter my 
* ports at ail.” We had long employed our- 
selves in devising schemes for preventing 





the introduction of cotton into the ene. 
my’s ports. In August, -1810, after the 
revocation of the French Decrees had {ijj. 
ed the. ports of France with American 
merchantmen, laden with this commodity, 
a duty of sixty sous per !b. was imposed 
by Buonaparté on the import, amounting 
to nearly a total probibition. The inha. 
bitants of Bourdeaux represented their dis. 
tresses to the government, but their Tepre- 
sentations were answered by the declaration 
that it was too late to talkof trade ;. France 
was a country of.arms. The merchants of 
Hamburgh poured in their complaints, in 
reply. to which they were told that the 
French emperor wished to see among his 
subjects none but soldiers and peasants, 
In order to gloss over this system with the 
tinsel of theories, we find the French mi- 
nisters declaiming on the advantages of 
agriculture. _A book bas been published 
by Talleyrand, in which he labours to 
shew that the exclusive encouragement of 
agriculture is the true and natural policy 
of the French government, since the stor- 
my period of the Revolution. Commerce 
he represents as leading men. into large 
societies and rendering them restless, in. 
quisitive, and turbulent, while agriculture 
disperses them, tranquillizes them, and fits 
them for submission. Thus it appears 
that the enemy’s policy is war no less on 
commerce than on liberty, on-the parent 
and the child, as indissolubly connected 
and nourishing and supporting each other 
by a natural and _ reciprocal. operation, 
Thus it appears, that in the view of his 
stern and merciless policy, commerce is 
as hostile to all he aims at, the subjugation 
of the world, as it is friendly to all he hates 
—the freedom and the happiness of man- 
kind. As for his power to accomplish bis 
purpose, I do not mean to place an impli 
cit confidence in the declarations of Buo- 
naparté’s ministers, or the promises of bis 
new made duke. But admitting bim to 
be all deceit and treachery, a compound 
of trick and violence, restrained by 
other feeling and no other obligation than 
a sense of his master’s interest, I will yet 
believe him whenever he undertakes todo 
what it is for his advantage should be done, 
If no commerce exists within the territory 
of France, and her system is as repugnal 
to it as I conceive it to be, it does not ne 
cessarily follow, that it should be extend: 
ed to all her allies, because she well knows 
that, by indulging their trade she is pre 
paring seamen for her own future navies 
What, then, in the situation of things 
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which I have described, ought to have 
peen the counteracting policy of a state so 
jituated as ours? Ought it not to have 
had for its object to support and encou- 
rage our own commerce, and to foster 
neutrality wherever found, not to hazard 
both in the weak attempt to inflict upon 
the enemy injuries which he does not feel, 
and retort upon him his own injustice ra- 
ther than consult our own interests? If 
wehad adopted the principle of encou- 
raging neutrality, what description of neu- 
tras would it have behoved us chiefly to 
favour, the dependants and allies of Buo- 
naparté, those whose seamen are his sea- 
men, and whose territory he may, in a mo- 
ment of caprice, render an integral part of 
hisown dominions? Or ought we not ra- 
ther to have looked to a people separated 
from that enemy by an ocean to him im- 
passable, a people having a common ori- 
gin, and speaking a common language 
with ourselves ; the only nation on earth 
except Britain, free from the domination 
ofBuonaparté ? Let it be recollected, too, 
that this was a people who could not rival 
usin the most insignificant manufacture, a 
people every way so closely connected 
with us, that nothing short of the extremest 
madness and folly can ever produce a rup- 
turebetween the two countries, apeople that 


could not send out scarcely a single ship 
of war to oppose us until they shall be 
driven into hostilities, and whose political 
slate is such as to indispose them to war, 
| unless compelled to a premature exertion 


| oftheirstrength. Instead of a policy lead- 
| ing to such results, I humbly apprehend 
| we shonld have acted more wisely in 
holding op the neutral character to respect, 
| inavoiding all that had a tendency to in- 
| jure or destroy it, because next to the ca- 
» lamity of a war with America, the greatest 
, that can happen to British commerce, is a 
| war between France and America. Such 
| 4war must co-operate with the designs of 
| theenemy in destroying and excluding 
» our commerce from every part of the con- 
| tinent. Such a war must immediately de- 
| Prive this country of all those advantages 
which she enjoyed while America re- 
| Mained uncontrouled, and which rendered 
the French decrees almost as nugatory as 
the blockade of the British isles.—It is la- 
| Mentable to look back at the reverse of 
| all this, to find that instead of conciliating 
and neutralizing other states, our policy 
| has breathed nothing but hostility to neu- 
| tals; and the whole series of cur measures 
| Peak but one language—-that they must 
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take part either with the one belligerent 
or the other. I wish not to enter upon the 
subject of the negociation that is still pend- 
ing. I rejoice that itis yet pending; but I 
grieve that what lately fell from the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
diminished the probability of a prosperous 
result. But if I could suppose that Ame- 
rica was as willing to acquiesce in our sys- 
tem, as we are strenuous in acting upon 
it, I should still contend that it would be 
wise in us to abandon it, and that by no 
other system is France so likely to suc- 
ceed in her ultimate designs. So much 
was said on this subject four years ago, at 
a period when I had the honour of raising 
my voice at your bar against this policy, 
that I shall compress into one sentence 
the sum and substance of that argument. 
It was then said that under the new de- 
crees of France, the test imposed upon 
American vessels in French ports would be 
solely, ‘* Had they touched at the British 
isles??? This was a question which the 
Americans could at any time evade. The 
fact of having entered a British port was 
one which the enemy could not possibly 
ascertain. Under these circumstances our 
Orders in Council were issued, and every 
American vessel compelled to enter. and 
pay tribute in a British port, previous to 
her entrance into any of the ports of 
France. 

Let us for a moment attend to the ef- 
fects of these edicts, as evinced in the first 
year after their proclamation. In the re- 
turns for the year 1809 it appeared that the 
amount of exports and imports fell short 
of the amount of the preceding year 15 
millions; 10 millions to the continent and 
5 millions to America! In April 1809, 
therefore, these Orders were in a great 
degree modified, or rather rescinded. The 
only Order now in force was then issued, 
and to this the attention of the House 
should be particularly directed, as in 
place of the former sweeping principle, it 
substituted a blockade of limited extent, 
including Holland, the coast of Germany 
as far north as the Ems, and that portion 
of Italy which lies between Pesaro and 
Orbitello. Thus the original principle 
was completely surrendered; for what 
was the object of that principle, but to 
make Buonaparté feel and repent of the 
operation of his own policy—what was it 
but an avowed struggle between him and 
us of who could play at this game the 
longer? Were we not told by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, that Buonaparté 





derstand what that system was on which 
it was pretended to retaliate. The end of 
our Orders in Council, says the right hon, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, is to re- 
tort upon the enemy the evils of his own 
injustice. Their object, says the noble 
President of the Board of Trade, (lord 
Bathurst), is to counteract the designs of 
Buonaparté ; their principle, as sir Wil- 
liam Scott pronounced, is to produce a re- 
flex-operation upon the tradeand manufac- 
tures of France. Without knowing, then, 
fully and precisely what this system ‘is, of 
which the obstruction and turning back 
form the basis of our own policy, it is ut- 
tery impossible that we can arrive at any 
safe or sound conclusion, or that the dis- 
cussion can serve any useful purpose. 
Now, this system of policy may be dis- 
tinctly traced to one of the first principles 
of the French government, the principle 
of desiroying the commerce of its ene- 
mies, although its own trade should be 
the necessary sacrifice. ‘That this is the 
principle which lies at the bottom of its 
whole policy, there is abundant evidence 
to convince us. It is a sacrifice un the 
part of France of all the advantages in 
point of revenue, wealth and prosperity, 
arising out of trade, to what is called the 
continental system—a system purely an- 
ti-commercial. A long train of measures 
have, for a long period, been directed to 
this exclusive object. Undoubtedly, 
Buonaparté has expressed a wish for ships, 
colonies, and commerce, but he was no 
sooner awakened from the vision by some 
new victory of our navy, than he found 
that the only means left him of accom- 
plisbing his ulterior designs, and of grati- 
fying the first passion of his mind—un- 
ceasing hatred towards this country—was 
to sacrifice all his own commercial views 
and interests to the destruction of ours, and 
he returned with avidity to his former and 
favourite system. I am borne out fully 
by his acts, and justified by the whole te- 
nour of his government, in asserting that 
the French ruler looks upon commerce in 
general as necessarily hostile to his in- 
terests. The Conscription alone might 
serve to convince us of his determination 
to sacrifice his commercial to his military 
system. 
first determinined to hamper the importa- 
tion of colonial produce into his domi- 
nions ? ‘ With all my heart,’ said France, 
‘ your colonial produce shall not enter my 
* ports at all.” We had long employed our- 
selves in devising schemes for preventing 
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What was his conduct when you’ 





the introduction of cotton into the ene. 
my’s ports. In August, -1810, after the 
revocation of the French Decrees had {ijl. 
ed the ports of France with American 
merchantmen, laden with this commodity, 
a duty of sixty sous per lb. was imposed 
by Buonaparté on the import, amounting 
to nearly a total probibition. The inha. 
bitants of Bourdeaux represented their dise 
tresses to the government, but their repre. 
sentations were answered by the declaration 
that it was too late to talkof trade ;. France 
was a country of.arms. The merchants of 
Hamburgh poured in their complaints, in 
reply to which they were told that the 
French emperor wished to see among his 
subjects none but soldiers and peasants, 
In order to gloss over this system with the 
tinsel of theories, we find the French mi- 
nisters declaiming on the advantages of 
agriculture... A book bas been published 
by Talleyrand, in which he labours to 
shew that the exclusive encouragement of 
agriculture is the true and natural policy 
of the French government, since the stor- 
my period of the Revolution. Commerce 
he represents as leading men into large 
societies and rendering them restless, in- 
quisitive, and turbulent, while agriculture 
disperses them, tranquillizes them, and fits 
them for submission. Thus it appears 
that the enemy’s policy is war no less on 
commerce than on liberty, on-the parent 
and the child, as indissolubly connected 
and nourishing and supporting each other 
by a natural and reciprocal operation, 
Thus it appears, that in the view of his 
stern and merciless policy, commerce is 
as hostile to all he aims at, the subjugation 
of the world, as it is friendly to all he hates 
—the freedom and the happiness of man- 
kind. As for his power to accomplish his 
purpose, I do not mean to place an impli 
cit confidence in the declarations of Buo- 
naparté’s ministers, or the promises of his 
new made duke. But admitting him to 
be all deceit and treachery, a compound 
of trick and violence, restrained by no 
other feeling and no other obligation than 
a sense of his master’s interest, I will yet 
believe him whenever he undertakes to do 
what it is for his advantage should be done, 
If no commerce exists within the territory 
of France, and her system is as repugnant 
to it as I conceive it to be, it does not ne- 
cessarily follow, that it should be extend- 
ed to all her allies, because she well knows 
that, by indulging their trade she is pre 
paring seamen for her own future navies. 
What, then, in the situation of things 
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which I have described, ought to have 
been the counteracting policy of a state so 
situated as ours? Ought it not to have 
had for its object to support and encou- 
rage our own commerce, and to foster 
neutrality wherever found, not to hazard 
both in the weak attempt to inflict upon 
the enemy injuries which he does not feel, 
and retort upon him his own injustice ra- 
ther than consult our own interests? If 
we had adopted the principle of encou- 
raging neutrality, what description of neu- 
trals would it have behoved us chiefly to 
favour, the dependants and allies of Buo- 
naparté, those whose seamen are his sea- 
men, and whose territory he may, in a mo- 
ment of caprice, render an integral part of 
hisown dominions? Or ought we not ra- 
ther to have looked to a people separated 
from that enemy by an ocean to him im- 
passable, a people having a common ori- 
gin, and speaking a common language 
with ourselves ; the only nation on earth 
except Britain, free from the domination 
of Buonaparté ? Let it be recollected, too, 
that this was a people who could not rival 
us in the most insignificant manufacture, a 
people every way so closely connected 
with us, that nothing short of the extremest 
madness and folly can ever produce a rup- 
ture between the twocountries, a people that 
could not send out scarcely a single ship 
of war to oppose us until they shall be 
driven into hostilities, and whose political 
state is such as to indispose them to war, 
unless compelled to a premature exertion 
of theirstrength. Instead of a policy lead- 
ing to such results, I humbly apprehend 
we should have acted more wisely in 
holding op the neutral character to respect, 
in avoiding all that had a tendency to in- 
jure or destroy it, because next to the ca- 
lamity of a war with America, the greatest 
that can happen to British commerce, is a 
war between France and America. Such 
a war must co-operate with the designs of 
the enemy in destroying and excluding 
our commerce from every part of the con- 
tinent. Such a war must immediately de- 
Prive this country of all those advantages 
which she enjoyed while America re- 
mained uncontrouled, and which rendered 
the French decrees almost as nugatory as 
the blockade of the British isles.—It is la- 
mentable to look back at the reverse of 
all this, to find that instead of conciliating 
and neutralizing other states, our policy 
has breathed nothing but hostility to neu- 
trals; and the whole series of cur measures 
speak but one language—that they must 
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take part either with the one belligerent 
or the other. I wish not to enter upon the 
subject of the negociation that is still pend- 
ing. I rejoice that itis yet pending; but I 
grieve that what lately fell from the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
diminished the probability of a prosperous 
result. But if I could suppose that Ame- 
rica was as willing to acquiesce in our sys- 
tem, as we are strenuous in acting upon 
it, I should still contend that it would be 
wise in us to abandon it, and that by no 
other system is France so likely to suc- 
ceed in her ultimate designs. So much 
was said on this subject four years ago, at 
a period when I had the honour of raising 
my voice at your bar against this policy, 
that I shall compress into one sentence 
the sum and substance of that argument. 
It was then said that under the new de- 
crees of France, the test imposed upon 
American vessels in French ports would be 
solely, ‘* Had they touched at the British 
isles?”? This was a question which the 
Americans could at any time evade. The 
fact of having entered a British port was 
one which the enemy could not possibly 
ascertain. Under these circumstances our 
Orders in Council were issued, and every 
American vessel compelled to enter. and 
pay tribute ina British port, previous to 
her entrance into any of the ports of 
France. 

Let us for a moment attend to the ef- 
fects of these edicts, as evinced in the first 
year after their proclamation. In the re- 
turns for the year 1809 it appeared that the 
amount of exports and imports fell short 
of the amount of the preceding year 15 
millions; 10 millions to the continent and 
5 millions to America! In April 1809, 
therefore, these Orders were in a great 
degree modified, or rather rescinded. The 
only Order now in force was then issued, 
and to this the attention of the House 
should be particularly directed, as in 
place of the former sweeping principle, it 
substituted a blockade of limited extent, 
including Holland, the coast of Germany 
as far north as the Ems, and that portion 
of Italy which lies between Pesaro and 
Orbitello. Thus the original principle 
was completely surrendered; for what 
was the object of that principle, but to 
make Buonaparté feel and repent of the 
operation of his own policy—what was it 
but an avowed struggle between him and 
us of who could play at this game the 
longer? Were we not told by the right 
hon. gentleman opposite, that Buonaparté 
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could never hold out against the effect of 
our new schemes, and that the result must 
be that he would be compelled to revoke 
his own decrees? What, then, was done 
by the Order of April 1809? « You 
must not,” said this Order, “ export your 
coffee, your cotton, or your sugar on this 
side the river Ems; but go to the north of 
it, stretch your course a few leagues far- 
ther, and you may trade at your discre- 
tion.” While the north of Italy and the 
south of France were labouring for a vent 
to their manufactures, the language of this 
Order was, “You shall import nothing 
from Toulon, no, nor from Genoa; but 
beyond Orbitello, a few miles to the south- 
ward, all restriction ceases.”’ When we 
shew, therefore, what the effect was of the 
first Order on our exports and imports, we 
are desired to look at the vast encrease 
which has followed the second, for which 
credit is taken as though it were so much 
actual encrease. 

In one respect, at least, the last Order 
was more absurd than its predecessor, in- 
asmuch as it could have no pretence what- 
ever for being considered as a retaliatory 
measure, intended to injure Buonaparté. 
We are told, however, that the conse- 
quence was a great addition to our ex- 
ports; let us examine, therefore, the na- 
ture of this assertion. In the year 1810, 
a sum of between nine and ten millions, of 
the property of British merchants, was 
confiscated and transferred to the French 
treasury. Here was the secret of Buona- 
parté’s relaxations. A sum exceeding by 
2 or 3 millions the whole amount of the 
Droits of Admiralty, accumulated in a pe- 
riod of eighteen years by the plunder 
taken from Spaniards, from French, from 
Danes, from our Dutch allies, from Toulon 
(in trust for the royal family of France) 
&c. was, as it were, in a moment added to 
the funds of our enemy, not taken from 
his subjects or his allies, or even from 
neutrals, but from the subjects of that state 
with which he was openly at war! In the 
following Pip his system of relaxation 
was carried still further, for we then find 
him burning and prohibiting with new 
fervour. In 1807 you press hinvhard ; in 
1809 you begin to soften; and in 1810 
the sum total is, that he adopts a measure 
infinitely more destructive than ever, both 
to his own commerce and‘to yours. Had 
he varied one iota in his policy, or de- 
viated for a single instant from his great 
and presiding principles, this part of the 
case would be altered. 


Mr. Brougham’s Motion relating to the 





It does appear to 
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me most extraordinary that, seeing all 
these things, any man of sense; who has 
been in the habit of representing Buona: 
parté as the despiser of all rules and aij 
ordinary maxims, can expect to move hini 
by commercial distresses. It does appear 
most extraordinary that they who are in 
the constant practice of characterizing 
him as abandoned to the most profligate 
principles, as the blood-thirsty destroyer 
of his kind, the foul murderer of his coiné 
panions in arms—charges which I hope, 
not for his sake, but for the honour of oug 
nature, are unfounded—that these men 
could have ever made up their minds to 
propose to parliament a measure that, by 
depriving the French soldiers of bark, was 
to alarm and prey upon Buonaparté’s 
tender feelings. If these considerations 
had any weight when urged against the 
original adoption of this policy, they must 
be still more forcible after the fact, and 
after every desponding view that was then 
taken, has been more than realized. | 
can explain the adherence of the fight 
hon. gentlemen to their former opinions, 
only by attributing it to that reluctance 
which men feel to abandon a theory in 
which they have been once fully entangled. 
And now, Sir, I shall enter a little more 
minutely into a few of the faets which 
prove the destructive influence of the Or: 
ders in Council on the trade and prospé- 
rity of the country. One proof, and cers 
tainly one would think a very strong one, 
may be seén in the enormous increase of 
bankruptcies, and another may be seen in 
the distressed state of our commercial and 
manufacturing towns. We know that the 
poor of Liverpool, in the space of four 
weeks, increased to more than four times 
their former amount; and that in that 
once opulent and flourishing town, they 
are now relieving from sixteen to seven- 
teen thousand poor in a week, over and 
above the ordinary paupers in the dif 
ferent parishes. Of these sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand poor, it is to be considered 
that not more than three or four weeks ago, 
there were not above two or three thow- 
sand, and that not more than a year a0 
there existed literally none. These facts 
should, I think, bear me out, and induce 
the House to go into the proposed com 
nilittee, even in the teeth of all the Custom 
house returns, if those returns are at v% 
riance with them; for if I find nothing bet 
misery and distress in all the manufac 
turing and commercial parts of En 
if I cannot shut my eyes to the 


and ; 
cts of 
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ihat misery and distress every where but 
too apparent 5 if I see that in the course 
of last year there were nearly 2,000 com- 
mercial failures; if I know that petitions 
are every where in preparation (and on 
this subject the knowledge of the right 
hon, gentleman is probably much more 
extensive than mine) embodying thousands 
and thousands of complaints against the 
distress occasioned by the Orders in 
Council, in Warwickshire, in Lancashire, 
in Nottinghamshire, in Yorkshire, in Der- 
byshire, and other parts of England, and 
several parts of Scotland 5 of what avail is 
all the eloquence of the right hen. the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, or the 
piece of paper which he chooses to pro- 
duce to me from Mr. Irving’s office? It is 
true he will tell me, the amount of bank- 
ruptcies is one thing ; but the amount of 
exports and imports is another. Of what 
avail are all the distresses in Nottingham 
—of whatavail is the amount of bankrupt- 
cies—of what avail the accounts of starv- 
ing manufacturers—look to the accounts 
in the office of Mr. Irving, the saviour of 
the country, who, under Mr. Vansittart’s 
act every March or April, or every first of 
April, makes returns to the House, clearly 
proving that im spite of appearances we 
are an exporting, a flourishing, and a gay 
nation. The right hon. gentleman will tell 
me, no doubt, that the people whose names 
swell the list of bankrupts, are mistaken, 
that the Gazette is mistaken, and that all 
this is feeble paper-proof when compared 
with this zgis of brass from the columns of 
the Custom-house books. I care not, there- 
fore, what the right hon. gentleman may 
produce from this quarter, nor is it neces- 
sary for me to go more minutely into this 
part of the subject, to induce the House to 
enter into the proposed inquiry. What 
better evidence could the wit of man de- 
vise to shew which party is right, and 
which party is wrong? We have only to 
turn our eyes towards our gaols filled with 
debtors, our. poor houses crowded with ob- 
jects of mendicity, and our midland coun- 


ties, where so great is the distress, that the . 


people are driven even to insurrection. 

_ Bat let us inquire how the case of the 
right hon. gentleman is made out? By a 
Custom-house bit of paper.—Let us see, 
then, how the case really stands on the 
shewing of these documents of the right 
on. gentleman. I have already mentioned 
What the state of things in this country 
was in 1808, and: the unfortunate falling 
of of our exports in that year. Come we 
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down to the last year, 1811. Iam here 
dealing with the hon. gentlemen opposite 
on their own documents, the Custom-house 
returns made out under Mr. Vansittart’s 
act. We have now before us a Return for 
the three quarters of every one of the four 
years, ending the 10th of October 1811. 
It appears that we exported, of British ma- 
nufactures, in the three quarters ending 
the 10th of October 1810, 27,019,516. 5 
and in the corresponding three quarters of 
1811, we exported only to the amount of 
16,397,3111.; so that here isa falling off of 
nearly 11 millions in the amount of British 
manufactures exported in three quarters of 
one year only ; and if a proportionate al- 
lowance be made for the other quarter, 
the falling off will then be between 14 and 
15 millions of official value in the amount 
of British manufactures alone in a single 
year, which sum of between 14 and 15 
millions of official value corresponds to 
somewhat between 20 and 21 millions of 
real value. It appears, then, that there is 
not such a discrepancy between the Ga- 
zette and the Custom-house books as from 
the cheering of the hon. gentlemen oppo- 
site one would be led to suppose. But the 
right hon. gentleman will say, “It is true 
there is a falling off in the amount of last 
year compared with 1510, but 1810 hap- 
pens to be the greatest year of exports 
ever known, and there is no falling off 
when we compare last year with 1809.” 
But here again the right hon. gentleman 
will find himself in some difficulty, for it 
appears that there is a falling off of two 
millions last year, when compared with 
1809; for 1809 was within nine millions of 
1810. Thus it appears that we must go 
back to the year 1906 for a comparison ; 
and it is to be considered, that if there is a 
falling off in the last year compared with 
1808, it is a falling off compared with the 
very worst year ever known in this coun- 
try, for in the year ]808 there was a de- 
crease in the exportation of British manu- 
factures of about 15 millions as compared 
with 1807; and therefore if there is a fall- 
ing off in 181] compared with 1808, we 
have a right to conclude that there is a 
falling off compared with the very worst 
year that could be selected. How then 
does the fact stand? In the 3 quarters 
ending the 10th of October 1808, the 
British manufactures exported amounted 
to 18,013,043/.; and in the correspond+ 
ing quarters of 1811 they amounted to 
16,397,3111., being a decrease of nearly 
two millions, We have not yet got the 
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accounts of imports for the last year, and 
I believe that they cannot be presented for 
more than two months. We know, how- 
ever, enough to allow me to state with 
confidence, that in the imports there has 
also been a falling off; and that the im- 
ports in the year 1811 fell off nearly as 
much as the exports. Upon the whole, 
then, it appears, that there has been a fall- 
jng off in the year 1811, compared with 
the very worst year, namely, 1808... 
But on this subject I think I shall be 
able to say something to shew why the 
Custom-house Returns are at best but of 
doubtful authority, and are not to be trust- 
ed when they appear to speak a different 
Janguage from that of all descriptions of 
people in the country. It is to be observ- 
ed, from the Accounts presented to the 
House, that in 1809 the exportation to 
North and South America, and the British 
Settlements, amounted to 8 millions more 
than that of 1807; and the exportation to 
the countries of Europe to 12 millions 
more than in 1807. Such was the state- 
ment on the face of the documents. This 


would at first sight induce any one to draw 
the most favourable conclusions respecting 
the state of. the country; but when we 
know how different the state of the coun- 
try really is, we must look for the cause 


of this apparent contradiction. There are 
a sort of prying people in this country, 
who are not quite disposed to pin their 
faith implicitly to Mr. Irving’s books, and 
are unwilling to believe this increase of 
1809 real : these sceptics on the contrary, 
have the boldness to say, that this excess 
of exportation went toa market which was 
not disposed to receive it. They will tell 
you that the goods which were sent to 
South America were not sold; that the 
goods which were sent to the various coun- 
tries of Europe were not sold. If such 
were the fact it was naturally to be ex- 
pected that their conjectures would be 
borne out by the return of goods from the 
same quarters in the next year, and accord- 
ingly next year there was an almost pro- 
portionate excess of importation of the 
same kinds of goods in which there had 
been an excess in the export the year be- 
fore. In 1810 there came from America 
to the amount of five millions more than 
in 1807; and there was imported from 
countries in Europe, including West India 
produce, more than twenty millions, and 
not including it sixteen millions. So that 
it was evident a great part of the goods 
sent out from this-country in 1809 found 
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found no sale, but having glutted the mar. 
| kets of Buenos Ayres, Guernsey, Jerse 
| and other places, were returned to this 
' country, to swell the amount of imports in 
|the succeeding year. It appears that in 
1810 the exports were 62,702,4091. ; and 
the imports 74,538,061 5 and as it has 
been confessed that the Bank could not 
| have supplied 12 millions in gold to ba. 
lance this account, the circumstance is in- 
explicable but on the grounds which I have 
already stated. As the Custom-house ac. 
counts then abound with difficulties and 
inconsistencies, I shall at once dismissthem 
as unintelligible, without some parole in. 
formation, without we may have an oppor- 
| tunity of examining Me. Irving himself, 
and the officers of the Custom-house, and 
contrasting and comparing the informa. 
tion to be derived from them, with that 
which appears in their books. Unless such 
an examination take place, these docu- 
| ments, instead of being the oracles of truth, 
| can be considered only as the depositories 
of error. There is another reason why | 
am disposed to place little faith in the ac- 
| counts of exports. It is well known that 
| several articles pay no duty on exporta- 
| tion, such as cotton and wool, for instanée; 
and it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
enter goods exported to the amount of a 
hundred thousand pounds, for the purpose 
of giving an idea of his commercial con- 
sequence on Change, who has not, in fact, 
exported to the value of ten thousand 
pounds; a fact I can prove, if the House 
will agree to my motion for a committee. 
Thus far having gone out of my way, for 
the purpose of meeting something likea 
challenge, which appeared to be made on 
the other side, I will leave the House to 
judge how far I have succeeded in my ob- 
ject, of endeavouring to reconcile those 
papers with the distresses and petitions of 
our manufacturers, and I shall proceed to 
resume the argument at that part at which 
I deviated from it, namely, the relaxation 
of the system of the Orders in Council in 
1809. 

If this relaxation proved the greatest 
want of confidence in their system on the 
paris of ministers themselves, if in fact it 
wholly abandoned the ground on which tt 
was originally pretended that those Orders 
were founded ; if it demonstrated that all 
prospect of making Buonaparté relax 10 
his system by bearing hard upon French 
commerce was vain—I am now prepared 
to show that every thing that has since 
happened has evinced the total futility, 
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with regard to its professed object, of re- 
taining all that remained of our measures, 
and that every thing that has since hap- 
pened ought to induce us to retrace our 
steps, and return to that more wholesome 

licy from which in an evil hour we de- 
parted. And here I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House to a subject of great 
importance, namely, the licencing system. 
In 1807, the number of licences granted 
amounted only to 1,600; and in 1810, 
it appears that they amounted to no less 
than above ten times that number, to up- 
wards of 18,000. Having shewn the amount 
of this traffic in licences, it is easy to see 
how much of the whole commerce of the 
country is carried on under this system. 
Let us next inquire what are the effects 
produced by this licensing system on the 
enemy, on neutrals, and on ourselves, 
What are its effects on the enemy? Why, 
it at once gives up to him all that remains 
of the principles of the Orders in Coun- 
cil; because if the principle is to be re- 
laxed ad libitum, if those who apply for 
licences, if every man who wishes to trade 
with France and Holland, has only to go 
over to the right hon. gentleman to attain 
his object, what, I will ask, is to become of 
the blockade of 1809? The relaxation, 


therefore, I contend, eats up and destroys 


the very system itself; and we are now 
carrying on a trade which is open to the 
enemy, but shut to all neutrals, except 
those who choose to be partakers of the 
licensing system. I ask, therefore, if it is 
consistent with the policy of this country, 
which has always aimed at engrossing the 
carrying trade of the world, endeavouring 
by every means to increase our own ma- 
rine, and taking all methods to prevent the 
increase of that of France; is it consistent, 
lask, with this policy, that we should hold 
out every encouragement for the increase 
of the shipping of those neutrals who are 
under the dominion of France, or under 
the influence of her power? It is by their 
interference alone that the trade of the 
enemy can be carried on. The flags of 
Kniphausen, Pappenburg, Empden, and 
several little ports which it is difficult to 
know where to look for in the map of Eu- 
Tope, (though these places are in fact alto- 
gether French) and those of. the Danes, 
the Swedes, and the Norwegians, equally 
carry on by means of our licences, the 
trade between France and their own coun- 
tres, and the trade between this country 
and France. It is absurd to think that 


they conform to lations ; 
(VOL. XXL} our régulations; on the 
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contrary it is well known, that furnished 
with, and protected by our licences they 
trade directly as our enemy desires. Sop- 
pose for instance a vessel clears out from 
Pappenburgh (wherever that may be,) © 
whose ultimate destination is Rotterdam (a 
port somewhat better known) with a li- 
cence, bearing that she is to touch at the 
Downs; is it not obvious that she may 
make directly for Rotterdam, if she can 
escape our cruisers? Those who are ac- 
quainted with the proceedings in our Ad- 
miralty courts, know well how often the 
licence is used in this manner, and that 
the vessel describes the string instead of 
the bow, if I may use the expression. 
There is no possible way of preventing 
this, but by covering the whole of the 
enemy’s coast with your ships, and thus 
establishing a real, and not a paper block- 
ade. And it is to be borne in mind, that 
there is not one of those cargoes allowed 
to be imported into France, which is not 
attended with as much gain to the enemy 
as tous. I ask, what is the effect of all 
this? The effect is, that the number of 
seamen and amount of tonnage of this 
country, compared with that of the fo- 
reigners engaged in ovr trade, which in 
1806 and 1807 were nearly equal, in 1809 
assumed a very different proportion ; and 
in 1810 there was an increase in the fo- 
reign shipping of upwards of 1,100,000 
tons, and an increase of foreign seamen of 
more than double the number which the 
enemy had in the Scheldt and elsewhere, 
only four short years before—namely of 
from 29,000 to 60,000! If this fact does 
not dispose us to inquire into the conse- 
quences of these measures, | know not 
what will. Whata nursery of seamen for 
the fleets of the enemy had this system 
prepared! No wonder that the ship-owners 
of Hull and Shields-will complain of the 
measures. If such be the ground of their 
complaints to parliament, and if these 
complaints are even borne out by the 
Custom-house papers of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite, I think I ought to ex- 
pect even the support of that right hon. 
gentleman himself to my motion. It ap- 
pears that even the ship building is falling 
off considerably in this country ; and that 
comparing 1809 with 1806, there isa de- 
crease of one-half. The tonnage of 1811 
is not yet presented. Such are the grounds 
on which [ call on the House for inquiry. 
All this increase of foreign tonnage is at 
the expence of the tonnage and seamen of 
the Americans, a nation altogether harm- 
(4B) 
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less, and naturally friendly to us; a power 
with whom we have no rivalship—from 
whose prosperity and greatness we have 
nothing to apprehend; and we have 
thrown this increase into the hands of 
powers naturally hostile to us, and either 
subject to or at the disposition of our 
enemy. 

Now, Sir, let us inquire what has. been 
the effect of this Licencing system on our 
own country. Sure I am it is altogether 
navel in England,—not that trade should 
be interfered with, for that has formerly 
been frequently done, generally by laws, 
and particularly by Orders in Council, 
(though seldom much to its advantage)— 
but that this interference should be syste- 
matical, and that every day in the year 
trade should be controlled by the execu- 
tive government. The trade of the coun- 
try, at this day is not carried on by 
merchants residing at Liverpool, or Lon- 
don, or Hull, or any other of the great 
commercial cities, but by the President or 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade.— 
That body, for whom, as individuals, I have 
the highest respect, is not now employed 
as formerly, in devising means of hostility 
towards the enemy, or of protection to our 
own trade; but the whole of their mern- 
ings are occupied with the assortment of 
cargoes, with inquiries after what goods 
are best calculated for this or that market, 
and with settling the proportions of the 
various sorts of goods that ought to be car- 
ried out in vessels of a given burden; an 
employment to which, with whatever re- 
spect I may entertain for them, I cannot 
but think, that of all human beings they are 
the most incompetent. Iam speaking of the 
right hon. the Vice-President of the Board 
of Controul (Mr. Rose) not in his political 
capacity, not in his natural capacity, but 
merely in his mercantile capacity. (Laugh.) 
I may entertain a very different opinion of 
him in the one and in the other; asin the 
same manner I may entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion of an hon. Secretary of the 
Treasury (Mr. Wharton) in his official and 
his poetical capacity—lI allude to an hon. 
gentleman opposite who came out lately 
to the world as an epic poet.—It certainly 
wears rather a strange appearance to see 
the President and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade—to see these noble and’ 
right hon. politicians spending whole 
mornings in laying their heads together, 
and determining with the utmost attention 
and gravity whether ove cargo should 
consist of cotton, or of woole-whether 
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scissars should be added—whether nail 
should be added to the scissars—whethey 
the scissars or the nails should beleft out. 
or whether the commerce of the country 
might or might not be ruined by throwing 
in a little hemp along with the nails and 
the scissars! (Laughing.) These are now 
the lucubrations of the right hon. gentle. 
man and hiscolleagues. Now withall the 
respect possible for the right hon. gentle. 
man in his political capacity, I really fee} 
so little respect for him in his capacity of 
tradesman, that I tremble for the conse- 
quences of leaving our commerce to such 


, Management. 


But this system of controul and interfe- 
rence is not all; there are abuses connect- 
ed with the granting of licences which 
speak powerfully in favour of the present 
inquiry. I do not mean by abuses, to say 
that 1 think any undue preference is 


shewn in.the granting of these liceaces, or 


that any unjustifiable motive at any time 
is the cause of their refusal; but with 
évery allowance for purity of metive in 
the right hon. gentleman and his. col- 
leagues, I contend that there are abuses to 
which, from the nature of things, this sys- 
tem is inevitably exposed. It came out 
lately, that by the mistake of a clerk in 
one word a paper was delivered from the 
Licence office, for which my hon. friend 
near me; one of the greatest merchants in 
che world (Mr. Baring,) said he would wil- 
lingly have given 15,0001. This is a cir- 
cumstance which surely ought to make 
us pause. Is it not dreadful that ourtrade 
should. be carried on in such a manner that 
an effect like this’ may result from so 
trifling a mistake? It is nothing to the 
purpose to tell us that that fabricated pa- 
per was the consequence of a clerical er- 
ror. All this may be very true ; but.who 
knows whether this was the’ only mistake, 
and whether this beneficial error may not 
at a future period give a pretty significant 
hint for repeating the error designedly? 
Besides, are there no other modes of pre- 
ference? Is‘the system liable to no other 
abuse? Can no other favour be shewn but 
this? What is the House to think of the 
opportunities which some gentlemen must 
have of obtaining information compared 
with others? Some bon. gentlemen are 
morenearly connected with the right hom 
gentleman than others, and have more Op- 
portunities of hearing hissentiments. He, 
like other traders, has his particular cus- 
tomers, with whom he must naturally be 


more disposed to converse than with 
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others ; for I presume the right hon. gent. 
does not act without furnishing himself, 
by communication with some commercial 
men, with the knowledge necessary for his 
business. Now these favourite customers 
may in all probability be much more cun- 
ning than the right hon. gentleman isaware 
of, and, with all due confidence in his sa- 
gacity, it is not unlikely that while he is 
consulting different individuals with re- 
spect to what assortment of goods may 
best fit at one time, or what at another, he 
may allow them to leave him persuaded 
of the importance of the information he 
has derived from them, while they are 
as perfectly satisfied with the intelligence 
which they have contrived to ferret out of 
him, 

I am sure that the right hon. gent. op- 
posite (Mr. Canning) who not long ago 
held the seals of the Foreign Office, is very 
sensible of the number of persons who 
are always prowling about in order to 
learn something that may be turned to 
advantage, They strive in the first place 
to get at the principal, and to enter into 
conversation with him, always on the 
watch to catch something for their pur- 
pose. If they cannot see the principal 
they resort to the secretary ; if the secre- 
tary is not to be had they try the clerks, 
and when they find these inaccessible they 
fasten upon the very door-keepers, and in 
short, employ every effort that cunning 
and a keen sense of interest can suggest 
to pick up little odds and ends of infor- 
mation. But if this system is resorted to 
at the Foreign-office, and if such informa- 
tion is somehow or other frequently ob- 
tained from persons of the utmost purity 
of motives, how much more must the 
Board of Trade be open to abuses of this 
sort? In the Board of Trade it is neces- 
sary to consult and converse with inte- 
rested persons; and when questions are 
put to practical men, if they have the 
usual acuteness of British merchants, they 
will soon know from the right hon. gen- 
tleman what he is about to do. It is giv- 
ig to such men as great an advantage as 
it would be for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to tell a stock-broker what was to 
be the amount of the next loan, when he 
proposed to fund a large amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills, or at what precise period 
peace or war would take place in the 
country. Indeed the information to be 
had at the Board of Trade under the pre- 
sent circumstances, is far more lucrative ; 
and probably as brisk a trade is carried 
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on in this, way between Lombard-street 
and Westminster, as that carried on by 
licence under the -Pappenburgh flag. 
But who -were the persons who would 
be found, thus waiting on the right hon. 
gentleman? There indeed will not be 
found the hon, member near me, nor the 
hon. member for Worcester, nor any of 
the members. for the city of London, 
clearing inwards and outwards (a laugh) 
No such respectable individuals will you 
find there; but you will find, besieging 
the doors of that office, ample ex- 
ports and imports from Lombard-street 
and Duke’s place—neutrals under the con- 
troul cf the enemy, and their jobbers, 
Jews, persons of the description of Jews, 
and brokers of merchants resident in the 
north of Germany, who have their agents 
here for the purpose of managing their 
commercial transactions. These are the 
persons with whom the vice-president of 
the Board of Trade consults. In this 
manner you furnish the enemy with the 
means of knowing the course and current 
of trade at every instant. ‘The Orders in 
Council and the Navigation Laws are ge- 
neral measures; but here you have ano- 
ther system by which the enemy has the 
means of knowing at all times what arti- 
cles you wish to have exported, and what 
you wish to have imported from the conti- 
nent; and by this means it is his own 
fault if he does not put that commerce 
completely within his controul. 

But the last and most deplorable con- 
sequence of this licensing system, is the 
effect which it is producing on the morals 
of the trading part of the community of 
this country. Here I implore the attention 
of the House, and the attention of the hon. 
gentlemen opposite {would to God I could 
appeal to them in a more effectual man- 
ner), and intreat them to consider the 
consequences of giving continuance to a 
traffic which has so often been described 
as “a system of simulation and dissimu- 
lation from beginning to end.” These 
are the words of the respectable Judge 
who presides in our Courts of Admiralty, 
who as he owes in that capacity alle- 
giance to no particular sovereign, is bound 
to mete out justice equally to the subjects 
of all nations who come before him. 
This is the language of the right hon. and 
learned gentleman alluded to, but in my 
opinion, it would be still more accurate 
to say that it is a system which begins 
with forgery, is continued by perjury, 
and ends in enormous frauds. I will read 
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a clause from the first licence that comes 
to my hand—for it is in them all—in 
18,000 licences a year—and it is a clause 
which demands the most serious attention 
of the House. What are we to say when 
we find that the government of the coun- 
try lends the sanction of its authority to 
such expressions as the following, in the 
licences from port to port: “ The vessel 
shall be allowed to proceed, notwithstand- 
ing all the documents which accompany 
the ship and cargo may represent the 
same to be destined to any neutral or 
hostile port, or to whomsoever such pro- 
perty may appear to belong.” Notwith- 
standing, says his Majesty in Council—at 
least his Majesty is made to use such Jan- 
guage—notwithstanding, says this paper, 
which is countersigned by his Majesty’s 
Secretary of State 18,000 times in a year, 
this trade is carried on by fraud and per- 
jury, we will sanction that foulness, and 
we will give orders that these ships shall 
be enabled to pass through the British 
fleets. Perhaps the full import of this 


clause is not known to the House. It is 
proper they should be informed that 
papers are put on board stating the actual 
place from which the ship cleared out, 
signed in the proper and usual manner, 
with letters from the ship-owner to the 


proper persons; and that these real docu- 
ments form what is called the ship’s pa- 
pers. By this licence the captain is ena- 
bled to take on board another set of pa- 
pers, which are a forgery from beginning 
to end, and in case his vessel happens to 
be overhauled by our cruizers, he escapes 
detention. If the ship happen to clear 
from London, it is perhaps said to clear 
from Rotterdam, and the proper descrip- 
tion is made out, as nearly as possible, in 
the hand-writing of the Custom-house 
officer at Rotterdam, and if it be necessar 

that the paper should be signed by a mi- 
nister of state, as is the case in Holland, 
his hand writing must be forged, fre- 
quently that of the duke of Cadore, or 
perhaps, as 1 happened to see the other 
day, that of Napoleon himself. Not only 
are the names forged, but the seal is also 
forged, and the wax imitated. But this is 
not enough. A regular set of letters is 
also forged, containing a good deal of 
fictitious private anecdote, and a good 
deal of such news from Rotterdam as 
might be supposed to be interesting to 
mercantile people, and a letter from a 
merchant in Rotterdam to the ship owner. 
Thus provided, the vessel sails, and the 





{tlig 
object of the clause in the licence which 
Ihave just read, is to prevent her from 
being seized by any of our cruizers who 
may intercept her. This is what is meant 


by the general expression of — Notwith.’ 


standing all the documents which accom. 
pany the ship and cargo may represent 
the same, &c. &c.”’ So much for the 
system of forgery on which this licence 
trade rests; but all this is not enough, 
All this must be done with the privity of 
the merchant here, and of his clerks, 
That most respectable branch of society, 
and these young men, whom they are 
initiating into trade, are no longer at |i. 
berty to follow the system, by which our 
Childs and our Barings have risen to such 
respectability and eminence; but from 
their very outset in life, are now to be 
initiated in the humiliating mysteries of 
this fraudulent commerce. All these for. 
geries, too, are confirmed by the solemn 
oaths of the captain and crew when they 
arrive at their destined port. They are 
obliged to swear in words, as awful as it 
is possible to conceive, that all these do. 
cuments and letters are genuine. Every 
sort of interrogatory is put to the captain 
and the whole crew, which is calculated 
to discover what is the real port from 
which the vessel sailed, and to the truth 
of the answers to all these interrogatories 
the captain and the whole crew are 
obliged to swear. They are obliged to 
declare from what quarter the wind blew 
when they left Rotterdam (although they 
were never near the place,) when they 
took a pilot on board, and a number of 
other particulars, which they are obliged 
to asseverate on the most solemn oath, 
which it is possible to conceive ; know- 
ing at the same time that they sailed 
from London and not from Rotterdam, 
that they took no pilot on board, and that 
their other statements are utterly false. 
So that, under this system, the whole 
crew and captain are under the necessity 
of perjuring themselves, if they wish to 
act up to their instructions. In confir- 
mation of these statements, I will read to 
the House a letter of a most curious de- 
scription which has been put into my 
hands, written to an American merchant, 
of the highest respectability, the contents 
of which would be extremely ludicrous, 
if the contemplation of them were not 
accompanied by a feeling of disgust at 
the moral depravity. it displays. It is 
written by a professional man, not that he 
is either a lawyer, a physician, of 4 
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jivine, for he would be a disgrace to any 
of these honourable occupations ; but he 
isa man who has made the forgery of 
ship’s papers a regular and organized pro- 
fession. I shall omit the names of any 
of the parties, because I should be sorry 
to injure individuals, whose only connec- 
tion with the writer has been, that he has 
dared to send them this most atrocious 
‘circular. It is as follows :— 
“ Liverpool, J 

« GENTLEMEN—We take the liberty 
herewith to inform you, that we have esta- 
blished ourselves in this town, for the sole 
purpose of making simulated papers { Hear, 
hear!] which we are enabled to do ina 
way which will give ample satisfaction to 
our employers, not only being in pos- 
session of the original documents of the 
ships’ papers, and clearances to various 
ports, a list of which we annex, but our 
Mr. G—— B—— having worked with his 
brother, Mr. J-—— B——, in the same 
line, for the last two years, and under- 
standing all the necessary languages. 

“ Of any changes that may occur inthe 
different places on the continent, in the 
various custom house, and other offices, 
which may render a change of signatures 
necessary, we are careful to have the ear- 
liest information, not only from our own 
connections, but from Mr. J—— B——, 
who has proffered his assistance in every 
way, and who has for some time past made 
simulated papers for Messrs, B—— and 
P——, of this town, to whom we beg 
leave to refer you for further information. 
We remain,” &c. 

Then follows a long list of about twenty 
places from and to which they can forge 
papers (having all the clearances ready 
by them, from the different public agents) 
the moment they receive intelligence that 
any merchant may need their assist- 
ance in this scheme of fabrication. And, 
isit come to this? (Hear! hear! hear! 
Is this the sort of trade carried on by 
British merchants? Is this the way in 
which we are to defeat the designs of Buo- 
naparté? Is this the mode by which we 
are to make him bite the dust? Which of 
the two contending powers is subdued by 
the respective systems adopted against 
each other, that which has openly sacri- 
ficed its commerce, which says, “ We will 
have soldiers and peasants but no traders 
or that which, to the abandonment of all 
National honour, maintains such a foul, 
such a filthy commerce as'that on which 
Sentlemen on the other side contend the 
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existence of our commerce depends? If 
this be the triumph of England and of En- 
glishmen over the continental system—if 
this be all for which our soldiers cheer- 
fully bleed on the fields of victory, I shall 
soon be ashamed of the title which I hope 
still to boast, a representative of free, inde- 
pendent, honest, British traders, and I will 
not be one of those who will go in pro- 
cessions of triumph,. which, instead of 
glorious trophies and banners, presents to 
my mind nothing but an assemblage of 
gibbets and halters. These are transac- 
tions which ought to be as much a 
source of grief to ourselves, as they are a 
source of reproach against us by foreign 
nations. 

I know that the right hon. gentleman 
will tell me, that if these crimes were not 
committed by us, they would be perpe- 
trated by others. That if our merchants 
in Liverpool refused to fabricate papers, 
those of Boston would not be so scrupu- 
lous. In answer to this assertion, I shall 
merely say, that the argument is not new. 
It has been hacknied over and over again 
(in the absence of a better) on other sub- 
jects. Iremember it; and in the recol- 
lection of the hon. member for Yorkshire 
it must still be fresh. Itis the old and fa- 
vourite argument used on the long de- 
bated question of the Slave Trade, by 
which the ministers of the day were scan- 
dalized, and by advancing which, if by 
nothing else, the memory of lord Sid- 
mouth will be perpetuated as long as a 
sense of shame 18 retained in this or in an 
other country.—*“ Oh!” said they, “ if 
we abandon the Slave Trade it will be 
carried on by others, and perhaps huma- 
nity will sufferin the exchange.” It may 
be so, but I repeat, as applied to this sub- 
ject, what my hon. friend (Mr. Wilber- 
force) then so forcibly and truly urged on 
that occasion, “ In God’s name let it be 
carried on by others, we will no longer let 
our hands stained with human blood bethe 
accusers of our hearts.” —I say, let this 
nefarious practice be adopted by any 
other country, by America, if it be not too 
honest, by Pappenburg, or some of the 
dirty ports of Denmark: but let it not re- 
ceive the sanction of the British govern- 
ment. Let it be no longer said that Eng- 
land, whose merchants in former and hap- 
pier times were held in universal estima- 
tion for probity and honour, have for- 
feited a character by the preservation of 
which alone they can claim a just right 
to the privileges of humanity. Weighing, 
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therefore, all these circumstances, which J 
am too much exhausted, and the House 
too much fatigued to recapitulate, I ask 
any honest and impartial man, whether 
sufficient ground has not been laid for in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain whether there 
be or be not any remedy to the grievous 
evils, some few of which I have enume- 
rated? If I am asked what remedy 1 
would apply, I say, let us first. go into the 
inquiry. How is it possible to prescribe 
till the full extent of the malady be 
known? Different views may be taken by 
different persons; but do not Jet us 4urn 
au inattentive ear to complaints “ that 
would cure deafness :” let us go into a 
committee to learn the cause and effects of 
the enormities I have stated. 

If, as an humble individual, I might 
venture an opinion, I should say, without 
a moment’s hesitation, conciliate the Ame- 
ricans; let us do.all that lies in our power 
to protect, maintain, and support their 
neutrality ; but do not Jet us drive them 
to the extreme of making an election in- 
yarious to them but fatal to us.—Do not let 
us force them to chuse between a French 
alliance and an English alliance; but at 
all events let us avoid occasioning the 
greater of the two calamities, an alliance 
between America and France, which 
would inevitably lead to a war between 
America and England. We need not be 
afraid of going too far towards concilia- 
tion, I should be the last man in the na- 
tion to insinuate, that because the people 
of England are distressed we should as- 
sume a lower and more humble tone. I 
would not recommend it, because I shouid 
be speaking a language at which my heart 
would revolt against my tongue ; but let 
us not be falsely proud and refuse this in- 
quiry from the weakest of all weak fears, 
the fear of acknowledging that we have 
formerly committed an error. There can 
be no rivalry between the two countries— 
they are disposed to friendship, and since 
the population of both is chiefly com- 
posed of merchants and farmers, their in- 
terests are too much united to allow them 
to proceed to hostilities without the most 
imperious necessity. Let us employ our 
army and navy, to whose victories we are 
indebted for our independence, to protect 
those who require our support; let the 
tree of liberty expand its sheltering 
branches over other countries than our 
own ;. but let us not insult those who are 
anxious to continue in amity with us. I 
know that the motion I have to submit 
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will receive the approbation of the people 














































——I trust it will obtain the sanction of the ‘nat 
House—If it do not, I shall have the sa oe 
tisfaction of feeling that, however others a 
may forget their duty, I have discharged y ee 
mine.-I will conclude, Sir, by moving, i ) 
“ That a Select Committee be appointed fe 
for the purpose of taking into its cop. 7 de 
sideration the present state of the com a 
merce and manufactures of the country, ” 4 
particularly with reference to the effects <a 
of the Orders in Council and the Licence [yx 
Trade,”’ 

Mr. Rose expressed the sincere pleasure 4 
he felt that this important subject was The 
about to undergo .a full and impartial dis. spok 
cussion, because he was persuaded that bai 
the more it was examined the more appa. we 
rent would be the benefits resulting from ra 
the system which now received the sane. # 
tion of government. However deficient Bown 
he miglit be in eloquence, the facts:he BP one 
should adduce would be amply sufficient wri 
to subvert the fabric which it had cost the a 
hon. and learned gentleman so much pains JF jhe 
to raise. He was not disposed to deny pre 
that the condition of the manufacturers in FB trad 
various parts of the country was muchto & yt) 
be commiserated, but their discontent did ti 
not arise so much from a want of work as wil 
from a diminution of wages. In Birminge & app 
ham, particularly, a greater degree of cala- shiy 
mity was felt than in any other townin F&F ¢p,, 
the empire; because the trade of that F (,, 
place depended, almost more than any F jhe 
other, on the connection with America, FF ;,, 
But, when the hon. and learned gentleman F ,, , 
proceeded to contend that these distresses J j,a, 
were general, and being general, were pro: F nig 
duced by the Orders in Council, he wished Fi, 
to enquire, whence the hon. and learned b too 
gentieman had derived the information on F 4) 
which he founded his statement? In fact, J pa 
the papers on the table, so far from sup> F wi 
porting, directly contradicted the ase’ yj 
tious of the hon. and learned gentleman. F yp, 
And here he felt it proper to observe, Fh; 
that the hon. and learned gentlemanap F A; 
peared very much disposed to object J i, 
the accuracy of Mr. Irving’s figures, when > the 
they were unfavourable to his argument; Ft, 
but he was quite ready to deduce inf Fi, 
rences from them, when he considered FA, 
them as at all leaning to his side. He Fin 
(Mr. Rose) was persuaded, that there ) th 
never had been a fair question of doubt an 
raised on the correctness of the Custom as 
house accounts, which were by no pe 5 it 
justly liable to the observations mae J an 
on them by the hon, and learned goth Fn 
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He would now proceed to an exa- 
mination of the facts connected with 
the statement made by the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman. The Orders in Council 
were issued in the year 1807, and it would 
be proper to consider, by comparison, 
what eflect they had had on the export 
trade of the country. In the year he had 
iyst mentioned, the exports amounted 
10 34,566,572/.; in 1808, they were 
44,554,267; in 1809 they had increased 
to no less than 50,286,900I.; and, in 1810, 
they were 45,869,8601.;—a great and 
evident increase from the year 1807. 
The hon. and learned - gentleman had 
spoken of 9,000,000/. of British exports 
having been seized by Buonaparté, in the 
year 1810; and that, for the express pur- 
pose of getting possession of this property, 
he had, for a short time, suspended his 
own decrees, —That the act alluded to was 
one of great and unjustifiable violence, no 
person could doubt; but how did the fact 
stand? The decrees were relaxed’ from 
the end of 1807 to 1810, and for two years 
previous to the seizure complained of, the 
trade to the Baltic had been conducted 
with the utmost advantage, and it only 
arose from accidental causes’ of wind and 


weather, that Buonaparté was enabled to 
apply the cargoes of several hundred 
' shipsto his own use; but the truth was, 
_ that this trade had nothing to do with the 
| Orders in Council, and the destruction of 
' the trade so vehemently enforced was, in 

truth, an augmentation from twenty-five 


to thirty millions. A few years since it 
had beenas boldly said, as it had been to- 
night repeated, that our trade with Ame- 
rica would be annihilated; and he then 
took occasion modestly to express his 
opinion, that ifa Non-Intercourse law were 
passed in the United States, the commerce 
with the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
might be carried on directly from Great 
Britain. Experience had fully confirmed 
this opinion. In 1807, our exports to 
America and the West Indies amounted 
to 14,800,000/. ; in 1808, notwithstanding 
the partial prohibition in the United States, 
to 15,800,000/. ; in 1809, to 19,200,0001. ; 
in which last year, be it remembered, the 
American Non- Intercourse act was carried 
into effect; yet, notwithstanding that, in 
the year 1810, the exports to all America 
and the West Indies, amounted to no léss 
And from this 
t appeared, that, between the years’ 1'307 


| and'1810, an increase to the amouut of six 


millions sterling had taken place in the 
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export trade of this country toall America 
Did he mean from thence to argue that 
England ought to be indifferent to her 
connection with the United States of Ame- 
rica? By no means: he had always con- 
tended, and he always should, that the 
interests of Great Britain and of America 
were closely united. But it was toomuch 
to expect, that this country should allow 
America to treat her differently from other 
states. 

Reverting to the seizures which the hon. 
and learned’ gentleman said had been made 
by Buonaparte, he begged leave to ob- 
serve, that, instead of nine millions being 
thus borne away, not more than six or 
seven had fallen a sacrifice to his arts. 
The ships seized by him, were, at the time, 
trading under the system of neutraliza- 
tion; and the loss wassustained by an un- 
fortunate coincidence of circumstances ; 
by a non-adherence to the place of ren- 
dezvous which was appointed, and suspi- 
cion as to the danger which threatened 
the property being asleep. 

The hon. and learned gentleman had 
talked a great deal of the information 
which people, of a variety of descriptions, 
had derived from him (Mr. Rose.) He 
did not know whence the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman had derived his intelligence; 
but this he could assure him, that he was 
completely and entirely mistaken with 
respect to the kind and class of company 
which he was in the habit of entertaining. 
What. connection the individuals, whom 
the hon. and learned gentleman had so 
humorously described, might have with 
the door keepers and messengers of his 
office, he could not say ; but undoubtedly 
they had no access tohim. He himself, 
and thenoble lord at the head of the Board 
of Trade, had been accused by the hon. 
and learned gentleman of spending their 
mornings with Jews and Brokers, for the 
purpose of selecting and assorting cargoes 
for exportation. Here the hon. and learn- 
ed gentleman was again mistaken. This 
was not the object of their consideration ; 
nor were the persons they met of that de- 
scription. The object which engaged 
them, and the respectable gentlemen 
whom they consulted, was, to determine 
on what articles it was safe, fit, and proper, 
to allow to be imported into Great Bri- 
tain. 

In answer to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman’s assertions, as to the supposed in- 
jury which the shipping interest of Great 
Britain had sustained, in consequence of 
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the licencing system, he would beg leave 
simply to state the fact. By accurate cal- 
culations he would shew, that, since li- 
cences had been resorted to, the tonnage 
was greatly increased. In 1807, the Bri- 
tish shipping employed was 1,436,000 
tons; in 1808, 1,311,000; in 1809, 
1,539,000; and, in 1810, 1,609,000 tons 
were engaged. So that now there were 
200,000 tons of British shipping employed 
in addition to the quantity, which, prior to 
the Orders‘in Council, had been engaged. 
When the Orders in Council were first re- 
sorted to, 88,900 seamen were employed 
in British mercantile transactions ; at pre- 
sent, not less than 102,000 seamen were so 
engaged—making an increase of 14,000 
seamen. He was willing to admit that 
foreign shipping had increased ina greater 
proportion ; but if such shipping had not 
been employed, what would have become 
of British commerce? How could the trade 
of Great Britain have been carried on with 
those various ports of Europe, which were 
shut against British vessels? He would ask 
the House, would government have been 
justified in permitting the manufactures of 
the country to rot and perish in ware- 
houses, rather than employ foreign vessels 
in the distribution of them through the 
world? From the general habits of his life, 
no one, he was convinced, could suspect 
him of being insensible to the distresses of 
the ship-owners. But, he put it to the 
House, he put it to the hon. and learned 
gentleman opposite, whether it was possi- 
ble to stand by, in cold blood, and see the 
manufacturers of the country starving, 
rather than permit the produce of the 
country to be exported in foreign ships? 
Besides, the rate of the transport service 
would shew that no material injury had 
been sustained by the British shipping in- 
terest. This he thought could be made 
very evident from a comparison of the 
rates at different periods. In the year 
1807, when the Orders in Council were 
originally issued, the rate was 19s. per 
ton; but, at present, it was no less than 
25s. per ton—a clear proof, in his mind, 
that the great body of the shipping of the 
country was constantly employed. Even 
with respect to Hull, a place more likely 
to suffer than any other, by the pressure 
of the times, he had good reason for stating 
from private information which he had ob- 
tained from thence, that there was not a 
ship belonging to that port, which was not 
at present either absolutely engaged, or on 
the point of being employed, 





The hon. and learned gentleman had 
asked, why were not American Vessels 
made use of? The answer was, they ex. 
perienced exactly the same treatment with 
other neutrals—no distinction had been 
made. It was therefore most unfounded 
to say, that any partiality had been evinced 
in favour of one state or of another by go. 
vernment, but a preference was given by 
the merchants to other foreign ships, as 
being safer, and less liable to suspicion in 
the continental ports. The trade with the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements of 
America was at least equally advantageous 
with that which had been recently carried 
on with the United States. In proof of 
this, it must be observed, that for the last 
ten years the American trade had been 
carried on from a seventh to a twenty-third 
part in British shipping. When the com. 
mercial treaty of 1797 was concluded with 
America, it was founded on the principle 
of reciprocal advantage. There was a 
stipulation mutually to relax the duties on 
the importation of goods from the two 
countries ten per cent. on the gross amount 
of the customary duties. But no sooner 
had this treaty been concluded, than Ame- 
rica doubled her imposts, while those of 
Great Britain remained stationary. Such 
@ measure, every gentleman must see, 
amounted almost to a prohibition of the 
commodities of this country. Again, look. 
ing to the benefits which England would 
obtain from trading with the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements, it was not to be 
forgotten that this country would not only 
derive the mercantile profits, but also 
those which were connected with the n- 
vigation. In his opinion, nothing could 
be more palpable than the disadvantageous 
situation in which Great Britain would 
have been placed, but for the intervention 
of the Orders in Council: if it had not 
been for them, France would have pos 
sessed the great benefit of trading with all 
the ports of Europe, which were shut 
against England, and she would have been F 
enabled to furnish herself, from America, & 
with every article which she wanted, par- 
ticularly with the raw materials for her 
manufactures—and, above all, with cotton, 
respecting which manufacture she had lat- 
terly shewn great anxiety. 

What had been the origin of the Orders 
in Council ? France said that there should 
be no trade to England. Our answer wa 
—an answer which we had the power 
enforce—that nothing should go to France 
that did not come to her through England. 
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We had a right to say to neutral powers, 
that if they tolerated a regulation of one of 
the belligerents inimical to our commer- 
cial interests, they must tolerate a regula- 
tion on our part in defence of those inte- 
rests. Nothing hostile was intended to- 
wards America. On the contrary, every 
degree of attention. and kindness was shown 
toher by Great Britain. The conduct of 
France towards America was directly the 
reverse. Had Buonaparté seized none of 
her shipping, and had he not, going be- 
ond what the laws of nations allowed, 
decreed, that every ship coming from 
England should be confiscated? An im- 
mense confiscation of American property 
was the consequence; but the United 
States passed over the insult unnoticed. 
Encouraged by this supineness, Buona- 
parté went further, and on advice of his 
Court of Admiralty, determined that any 
French cruizer that fell in with an Ameri- 
ean vessel, which she supposed was on a 
voyage to England, might burn and de- 
stroy her. Then followed the Milan De- 
cree, and on a remonstrance being made 
by general Armstrong, the duke of Ca- 
dore, the French minister, replied, «* that 
the conduct of France was consistent with 
the eternal principles of justice.” The 
Decree of Rambouillet was the close of 
that scene of iniquity, which America had 
tamely allowed to be acted before her eyes. 
The Orders in Council, on the contrary, 
Were not promulgated until it was per- 
fectly well known in the republic, that 
such would be the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain. It had been said, that the French 
decrees had been revoked; but on no 
foundation. Ina recent prize cause, on a 
vessel called the Catherina Augusta, it was 
allowed that the Berlin and Milan decrees 
had not been rescinded. An original let- 
ter was produced during the proceedings, 
dated in September last, im ,which the 
merchants at Rotterdam state, that “ it is 
true that the Decrees of Berlin and Milan 
have not yet been publicly repealed.”’ An 
American vessel in ballast, with an Ame- 
rican master and American seamen, from 
London to Charlestown, had also been 
carried into’ Calais; and no longer ago 
than November last, the captain and 
owner presented a petition to Congress, 
Praying their interposition, and alleging 
that the vessel so captured was taken on 
the sole ground of a supposed infraction of 
the Berlin and Milan Decrees, by the ves- 
sel having sailed from an English port. 
But the House was told, that there had 
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been no condemnations in France under 

those Decrees, subsequently to the 2nd 

Nov. 1810. - Of this he could not speak ; 

but no one would deny that there had 

been sequestrations to a considerable 

amount; and in these times in France, the 

distinction between sequestration and con- 

demnation was merely nominal ; while on 

the contrary the conduct of the British 

High Court of Admiralty had been marked 

with liberality, almost amounting to injus- 

tice towards ourselves; and which had 

rendered the eminent- individual at the 

head of that court as popular in America 

as he was in England. Much had been 

stated, with most imposing eloquence, on 

the evil consequences—the immoralities— 

arising from the system of licencing: The 

fact was that every syllable which the 

hon. and learned gentleman had uttered on 
the subject of simulated papers was appli- 
cable to the period before the Orders in 
Council and the Trade Licences were is- 

sued ; and he would state, without fear of 
contradiction, that the latter had very 
much checked the perjury and fraud com- 
plained of. Before the Orders in Council 
and the Licences were issued, it was ne- 
cessary for every captain of a ship to take 
an oath at the Custom-house, relative to 
the size of his ship and the number of his 
men. This was discontinued, and he knew 
of no oath substituted. To all those 
shocking perjuries which were formerly 
frequent in Doctors’ Commons, there was 
now no temptation. That perjury pre- 
vailed as a system before-1807 was noto- 
rious; and a house was estabiished at 
Empden, which, for frauds of that kind, 
received a regular commission of two per 
cent. He had enquired particularly into 
the subject, and he was assured, by masters 
of neutral vessels, that they were not called 
upon to make any affidavits on the other 
side of the water. Under these circum- 
stances, was it fair for the hon. gent. to 
come down and brand the national cha- 
racter with the imputation of systematic 
perjury ? Were the Orders in Council and 
the Licences abolished, then indeed the 
country would return to that system of 
neutralization under which perjuries were 
furmerly so frequent. 

Reverting to the distresses of the manu- 
facturers, he allowed that distress existed 
to a considerable degree, but expressed his 
persuasion that great arts had been used 
to make the suffering individuals believe 
that their evils originated in the Orders in 
Council. Those persons had certainly 
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borne their distresses with a patience and 
a fortitude which entitled their present 
complaints to the most indulgent atten- 
tion; but it was impossible to convince 
him that the greater part of the indivi- 
duals who put their names to a petition 
against the Orders in Council, were at all 
conipetent to ascertain the mode in which 
those Orders operated ; and of this he was 
assured, that their sufferings would be ma- 
terially encreased were those Orders re- 
scinded. He then took a view of the ex- 
ports of the current year, which, though 
depressed, yet exceeded in a considerable 
degree what they had amounted to in 1803 
and 1804. From this, he thought he was 
warranted in asserting, that the despond- 
ing statements which had been made with 
regard to the existing state of the coun- 
try, were either exaggerated or wholly 
without foundation. The country was in 
no danger of ruin, while so flattering a 
comparison could be made. . Would the 
hon. and learned gentleman contend that 
England was not a great and flourishing 
country in the year 1804? He believed 
that it had never been denied that she 
was; and, therefore, he could see no 
ground at present for asserting that she 
was in so bad a state from the depression 
of her trade—as, notwithstanding that de- 
pression, her exports were still considera- 
bly above what they had been in the years 
he had before mentioned. The hon. and 
Jearned gentleman had contended, that 
the goods exported in the year 1809 had 
not been able to find a market. In that 
assertion, however, he was obliged to con- 
tradict him, and could inform him that 
they had found a market—and still fur- 
ther, that our goods had continued to find 
a market until the month of March 1810. 
He presumed that he need not inform the 
hon. and learned gentleman, that the pro- 
duce of our colonies and fisheries was in- 
cluded under the head of imports. This 
being the case, however, it would appear 
that our exports, compared with our im- 
ports, did not determine the balance of 
trade. 

As to what had been advanced with re- 
gard to the excessive issues of Bank paper 
in England, he had to observe, that our 
Bank-notes had risen, within the last two 
months, according to the rate of exchange 
at Hamburgh, 10 to 15 per cent. and he 
did not entertain a doubt, that if the pre- 
sent favourable aspect of affairs continued, 
amore extended improvement would take 
place in the exchange. He had to state, 
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besides, that the price of gold bullion wa; 
falling. These were facts that completely 
refuted what had been advanced so enn, 
dently on the other side during the de. 
bates on the Bullion question, 

He proceeded to contend, that the cop. 
duct of this country towards America had 
been uniformly conciliatory. In turning 
to the subject of the repeal of the Orders 
in Council, he wished to offer some obser. 
vations to the House, and especially as to 
the grounds upon which it was maintained 
that that repeal should take place. We 
were told that the French had repealed 
their decrees, and that therefore we ought 
to repeal our Orders: but the duke de 
Cadore said, that they should be repealed 
when England gave up her right of 
blockade: and upon this the question 
rested. America also said, it was not our 
Orders in Council that she wished to have 
repealed, but she distinctly required of us 
to. repeal so much of the prior regulations 
of 1807 as would give greater liberty to 
her traffic. What, however, would be 
the infallible consequences of repealing 
the Orders in Council, and of giving up the 
Licence trade? To open to France and 
America the trade of the whole world. 
America would then carry the manufac. 
tures of France, and all the colonial pro- 
duce, to the different ports of Europe; 
while England would be excluded from 
all participation in a commerce which 
she would. thus provide for her enemy. 
We should then too behold, instead of a 
correction of frauds and perjuries, all those 
neutralizing gentlemen in. our Admiralty 
courts again, who had realized such large 
fortunes on former occasions, and under 
the operation of a different system. The 
plan of the Orders in Council had_ nat 
been adopted from any hasty sugges- 
tions, or any sudden start of policy; a 
body of the most respectable merchants 
had attended the Board of Trade for the 
purposes of consultation; and most of the 
cabinet ministers had been present. The 
trade of this country had continued to 
prosper under their operation until last 
year, when it suffered in consequence of 
the adoption of measures on the parto 
the enemy, whick, he believed, had never 
been’ made use of by one nation towards 
another. The consequence of this unpre 
cedented line of conduct was now recoil- 
ing on themselves. In cases of an ordinary 
description, it did not afford much cons0: 
lation to one country, under circumstances 
of distress, to be satisfied that another 
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country Was placed in a similar situation ; 
but in this instance there was a satisfaction 
in knowing that those measures which the 
enemy had recourse to, for the purpose of 
inflicting an injury on us, were acting with 
increased force — himself. He could 
make it appear, from a reference to official 
documents, that the revenue of France had 
suffered considerably by those very mea- 
sures. In 1807, the amount of the French 
customs was 2,400,000l. sterling ; in 1808, 
afier the issuing of the Orders in Council, 
it had decreased 740,000/. ; and, in 1809, 
460,000. more, notwithstanding a great 
increase which had been made in several 
of the duties. In 1810, it had again risen 
to 2,000,0001. ; but this augmentation 
arose from the proceeds of the vessels 
seized in the Baltic; it had resulted from 
the robberies committed on individuals. 
The discounts of the French bank, in the 
year 1810, were 30,000,000/. ; in 1811, 
they had fallen to 16,000,000/.; the pro- 
fits in the former year’ were 10,0001. ; in 
the latter, they were only 4,500/. It 
was thus apparent, that the profits of the 
French bank were reduced to so small a 
sum, that there was scarcely a bank in 
England, conducted by private individuals, 
which did not divide as much. These 
statements were derived from authentic 
documents, and from the same documents 
it appeared also, that the French manufac- 
tures exported in 1810 amounted to fifty- 
four millions sterling, with a population of 
thirty millions; while we, with a popula- 
tion of only twelve millions, exported, in 
the same year, to the amount of fifty-six 
millions sterling. Had it not been for 
these Orders in Council, however, now so 
much decried, we should have been coun- 
teracted every where—they had been and 
still were our only protection. He would 
ask, in reply to the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman who had so strongly condemned 
the licence trade, as employing foreign 
seamen and vessels, and which he describ- 
ed as proceeding from the Orders in Coun- 
cil, in what manner our trade was to be 
carriedon? It would be, in his opinion, a 
deplorable trial for our manufacturers were 
we to suspend all trade, all commerce, 
while we were endeavouring and contend- 
ing for the admission of British ships into 
the ports of the continent. Considering, 
therefore, as he did, the Orders in Council 
to be a measure of sound policy, and ma- 
uifest utility to the country, he should con- 
clude with expressing his anxious hope 
that the House would not go into a com- 
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mittee to enquire into a question which 
laid wholly upon the surface, and amount- 
ed simply to this, whether we should open 
the trade of the world to France or not? 
Mr. A. Baring regarded the subject as 
one of so much importance, that he could 
not think he discharged his duty in that 
House, if he permitted it to pass without 
offering a few observations. ‘The ques- 
tion seemed to be, not whether the Or- 
ders in Council should be repealed, but 
whether, from the general and evident 
distress in every part of the country, 
there must not be something radieally 
wrong in our commercial system, which 
called for inquiry. This appeared to him 
more particularly the case, when we were 
told, as we had been by the right hon. 
gentleman, that our shipping, our trade, 
and every thing connected with them, 
were in a prosperous state. What that 
inquiry, however, would be, to what it 
would specifically lead, whether to estab- 
lish the fact that the Orders in Council 
had completely failed in their original 
purpose, whether they were radically bad, 
or whether the licence system had arisen 
from them, was for the future considera 
tion of the committee moved for by his 
honourable and learned friend. For him- 
self, he had no hesitation in stating it as 
his opinion, that our first deviation from 
the strict line of sound policy, was when 
we issued those Orders, when we listened 
to the bravadoes of France, and fettered 
and interrupted neutral commerce by our 
retaliatory system. We had struck at Ame- 
rican commerce, and we had substituted 
for it a French commerce, which the gen- 
tlemen on the other side must well know. 
He decidedly condemned the sort of neu- 
tral trade, if it might be so called, which 
was now carried on; and if. it were possi- 
ble to substitute. an American carrier for 
those sham neutral carriers, he thought it 
would be highly for the benefit of the 
country, an opinion which, he believed, 
none would be prepared to deny. In ex- 
amining whether our Orders in Council 
had failed or not, it would be necessary 
to consider what was the professed object 
of their institution. We were, at that 
time, carrying on a good trade ; but a 
neutral was also carrying on a good trade, 
and we hoped that our Orders in Council 
would suppress that neutral’s trade, and 
transfer it all to ourselves. Had such 


been the case, however? We had, indeed, 
put an end to the trade of the neutral, but 
had we got it all for ourselves? We had 
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not. That sort of grasping policy had 
been defeated, as it always was, and as it 
always ought to be. The right hon. gen- 
tleman admitted that our trade with North 
America had. fallen off, but then, as a sort 
of counterbalance, he maintained that our 
trade to the whole of that quarter of the 
globe had increased. There was a fal- 
Jacy in this argument which he would 
point out. It should be remembered, that 
when the United States re-exported the 
manufactures of Great Britain to the 
Spanish colonies we were at war with 
Spain, and therefore they did us a benefit, 
as a neutral state, in carrying on a kind of 
smuggling trade for us with those places. 
When we came to peace with Spain, there 
was no fear that America could rival us 
in those markets. The general increase 
with regard to the other parts of Anserica, 
arose from what went to the Brazils, and 
which formerly went through Lisbon, but 
which was now conveyed direct from 
England. He had looked also into the 


amount of exports to Spanish America 
from the United States in 1807, and he 
found that they did not quite amount to 
one million sterling. 

Much had been said by the right hon. 
gentleman about the effect which the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would have 


on the manufactures and commerce of 
France. He was, however, thoroughly 
convinced in his own mind, of the sound- 
ness and accuracy of his hon. and learned 
friend’s assertion, that there was a decided 
hostility in the present ruler of France, to 
all commerce, and to the progress of alt 
manufactures. He would be able to re- 
ceive cotton from America, said the right 
hon. gentleman, if those Orders in Coun- 
cil were repealed. But why did he not 
now receive cotton? There was nothing 
in the present state of those Orders, as 
modified by the Order of April 1809, 
which prevented America from going to 
Liege, to Flanders, &c. with her produce. 
If it were a question of manufacturing 
competition, however, the manufacturing 
interests of England had more to fear, for 
there was more real danger to them in 
the manufactuves of Massachussets, than in 
all the manufactures of the French em- 
pire.—They were not speculative but 
real; they were rising daily into emi- 
nence, and if the present system was not 
put a stop to, they would soon attain to a 
height which mo :chauge of measures 
could reduce. » It would surprise many 
persons to learn to. what extent manufac- 
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tures had increased in New England, 
They had the advantage of possessing the 
raw materials, and they had begun, al. 
ready, to export the first: article of ma, 
nufacture, cotton twist. This he knew 
with certainty ; he knew that a cargo 
of it had been sent to the Baltic. There 
was every reason to apprehend too, tha 
with the facilities which America pos. 
sessed, with a population which, with the 
exception of great towns, was as thick a 
in this country, she would soon be able ty 
supply the southern part of that continent 
with her manufactures, if the present sys. 
tem was persevered in, especially consi. 
dering the easiness of communication, 
the total absence of commercial restraints, 
and the want of a Board of Trade to dj. 
rect her commercial operations. He was 
particularly anxious to impress upon the 
attention of the House, an opinion which 
he strongly maintained, that as compe. 
titors, the subjects of America were more 
dangerous to the manufactures of Eng. 
land, than those of France: and if the 
right hon. gentleman was sincerely anx- 
ious for the prosperity of our manufac. 
tures, and wished to secure them from 
successful competition, it was to that 
quarter he should direct his most serious 
thoughts. 

In adverting to what had been stated: 
by the right hon. gentleman as a proof 
that our Orders in Council had materially 
affected the interests of France, he thought 
that the customs of that country formed 
but a very insignificant part of its reve- 
nue. But, before even the diminution of 
those customs was received as a criterion, 
it would be well if the right hon. gentle- 
man could make any thing like a caleula- 
tion of what might be the value of the 
confiscations. If these were enumerated, 
and they ought to be so, the difference he 
apprehended would be great compared 
with that which now appeared; and he 
could not dismiss this consideration of the 
operation of the Orders in Council, with- 
out confessing that they had completely 
failed in every point of view. The only 
remedy was a repeal of them; and the 
existence of a real neutral would do away 
those tricks and frauds so justly complain- 
ed of, and also the necessity of a pretend: 
ed neutral who, in fact, was a real enemy. 


The right hon. gentleman, in the course’ 


of his speech, had gone into a considera 
tion of the question between America® 

this country, for the purpose of vindicating 
the British government. He did not pro 
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to follow him minutely, or even to 
enter generally into the subject, as it was 
not immediately before the House, but 
one part of it required some observation. 
There were many gentlemen in that House 
who concurred in admitting that it would 
pewell to conciliate America, by repealing 
the obnoxious Orders, but who shrunk 
from the concession because an opinion 
prevailed, and which was fostered by the 
government, that America had conducted 
herself so haughtily and so arrogantly, 
that it would be quite derogatory to our 
national honour to conciliate her by those 
means which she required. This required 
some explanation. ‘The question now at 
issue between this country and America 
had no reference to the origin of these 
decrees; but whether we, having pro- 
mised to repeal our Orders whenever the 
French decrees were repealed, such a re- 
peal of those decrees had actually taken 
place as might call upon us for the fulfil- 
ment of our pledge—and whether Ame- 
rica had urged her claims upon this sub- 
ject in such an offensive manner as re- 
quired from us a vigilance over our na- 
tional honour, which might prevent us 
from sacrificing it to her arrogance. With 
regard to the first topic, he had read the 
correspondence between the American 
and English government, and it appeared 
from that correspondence that America 
considered France as having actually re- 
pealed her decrees. Our objection was, 
first, that the repeal was only conditional, 
namely, that France consented to repeal 
her decrees, provided that we repealed 
our Orders in Council ; and secondly, that 
it was not in toto, as she continued to prac- 
tise her continental system. He saw, 
however, no objection to the mode of this 
repeal. France agreed to rescind her de- 
trees, provided always, that we did away 
our system of blockade; and in the cor- 
Tespondence between Mr. Foster and Mr. 
onroe, it seemed to be perfectly under- 
stood that the blockade should cease. 
Suppose we had begun first ; we might 
have justly said to America, we will re- 
peal our Orders in Council, but remember 
that Wwe consent to do so upon the distinct 
condition that France shall also repeal her 
ecrees, Then as to the second objection, 
that the repeal was not perfect which 
seemed to be the subject of dispute—the 
- we objected to was, to use their jargon, 
e denationalizing system; but, in proof 
the complete repeal, the Americans af- 


firmed that there had been no instance of 
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confiscation since on that ground. Cap- 
tures there had been, but no confiscations ; 
and this was not contradicted by Mr. 
Foster, although he stated the duty of 
neutrals to be. to force France to bring 
trade back to its former state. What, 
however, he chiefly wished to impress 
upon the attention of the House was, not 
so much whether these decrees had been 
repealed or not, as that, if the House should 
be disposed to institute an inquiry into our 
commercial situation, nothing had been 
done on the part of the American govern- 
ment, so arrogantly or so haughtily, that 
we might not enter dispassionately upon 
the discussions pending between the two 
nations. With regard, indeed, to the be- 
lief of the repeal professed by America, it 
was no more than the exercise of common 
courtesy between one nation and another. 
Suppose we had begun, for instance, in 
repealing ; what should we have thought, 
if, when we had notified our repeal of the 
Orders in Council, America had distrusted 
our declaration, and had said she would 
wait for evidence, wait till we gave proof 
that we had really repealed them? She 
had, in fact, only confided in the French 
government, as one independent nation 
ought to confide in another. 

The right hon. gentleman had talked of 
our maritime rights being insulted, and 
that was a cry which, whenever raised, 
would always rouse feelings of indignation 
in the country. He should be sorry to 
witness any improper insensibility on this 
important subject, but before raising the 
cry, it was important to consider the 
justice of it. Our maritime rights were 
great words for a toast at a public dinner 
at all times; but when used as they had 
recently been, he should expeet at least to 
hear the meaning of such a flourish. The 
three points referring to this topic were, 
Ist, the impressment of seamen; 2dly, 
the rule of war of 1756; and 3dly, the 
blockade. America said, that the rule of 
1756 was not consonant to the law of na- 
tions; but yet she had submitted to its 
operation, which had not caused any very 
serious discussions. As to the case of the 
seamen, she said that it was a very great 
hardship to have her ships stopped on the 
seas, and the men taken out, yet she had 
submitted to it, making only complaints, 
but notretaliations. It was unquestionably 
a great hardship, but it was-a claim, he 
admitted, that under all the circumstances 
of our situation we could not safely give 





~~ As to the blockades, the correspon- 
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dence of Messrs, Foster and Monroe shewed 
that there was an agreement on that point 
by their defining a blockade to be such 
as must be made with an adequate force. 
‘There was, therefore, in those points, no 
dispute of a nature to bring from America 
language which she bad not held at all 
times, and under all circumstances. The 
claims of America on Florida he thought 
as unjustifiable, as the conduct of Buona- 
parté to other nations, or of any governor 
of the East Indies to the nabobs in that 
quarter. Here we were certainly justified 
in our opposition. The present system of 
our trade was, to render our. whole com- 
merce with Europe a system of licences, 
which ‘encouraged frauds to a shameful 
degree. Formerly the intention of a li- 
cence was to prevent injury to the go- 
vernment ; but now it went to direct and 
controul merchants in their own business. 
The right hon. gentieman said, that the 
frauds were not increased by the licences ; 
but it was very difficult to believe that, 
when licences had increased from 1,600 
to 18,000 a year, the increase of frauds did 
not keep pace withthem. The scene had, 
indeed, now shifted. Formerly neutrals 
were persons living at Emden and other 
places; now they were persons setting 
out hence under the immediate sanction 
of the government, on a sort of Quixotic ex- 
pedition to all parts of Europe with fabri- 
cated papers and forged.passports. But 
setting aside the morality of the question, 
the business itself was most ill conducted. 
Why could not trade in general be ren- 
dered subject to some general regulation, 
instead of to this partial system of licences? 
He could not perceive any great objection 
to such a measure, if well considered. If 
the House would still persist in their support 
of the whole system of Orders in Council 
and licences, he yet thought that it would 
be most proper to go into a Committee, 
were it only to see how they could be ge- 
neralized for the advantage of trade. He 
considered it almost impossible to select 
any number of competent persons out of 
the House who would not be of opinion, 
that the system ought to be materially 
changed ; and concluded by expressing 
his decided concurrence in the motion. 
Mr. Stephen regretted that any discus- 
sion should have arisen on the subject of 
our present situation with America, a rup- 
ture with which power he was most 
anxious should be avoided, and he was 
sorry the last hon. member had not, on 
this subject, followed the example held 
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out by the opener of the debate, but had 
on the contrary gone out of his way afy 
topics connected with an apprehendg 
war. He should bimself endeavour to 
avoid any deviation of this kind as mad, 
as possible, and should touch only on sug, 
points as might be necessary for placi 

the present question in a fair point ¢ 
view. What was the proposition now be, 
fore the House ? Instead of being a mp, 
tion for repealing the Orders in Coun 

it was a proposition for amalgamating in 
one, all the contradictory opinions on th 
subject. It embraced the usual ‘parlia 
mentary expedient on all such OCCasions, 
being a motion for a committee to inquire 
into the trade and manufactures of this 
country, especially in as far as respected 
the Orders in Council, and the Licence 
trade. This was very indefinite indeed: 
First, as to the Orders in Council. Wha 
Orders in Council? Was it on the whole 
Orders in Council? Was it intended tha 
the committee should take into their con 
sideration the whole volume now lying 
before him? As well might his hon, and 
learned friend move for a committee to 
consider the Statute book. He would not 
quarrel with the phraseology of the mo. 
tion if it were explicitly understood, but 
did his hon. and learned friend, passing 
over the Orders in Council, January ant 
November 1807, which were modified and 
so far superceded by the Order in Council 
of April 1809, mean to confine his inquiry 
to that Order in Council ; or did he mea 
to extend it to the Order in Council of 
November 1810, which went to interdict 
the coasting trade of the continent? He 
was at a loss to know which he meant; 
because the hon. member who spoke last 
expressly said, that he would never cot 
sent to repeal this Order in Council—that 


‘he would never consent that France, evel 


through the means of America, should 
have the carrying trade of Europe, or 
ther of the world. The hon. and learned 
mover, too, if he understood him, seemed 
himself to agree that the only Order in 
Council in question was that of April 1809. 
Before the House came to a vote on this 
subject then, was it not necessary to see 10 
what the question was directed? Wasi 
meant to transfer to a Select Committee 
that House the whole of the functions 
which properly belonged to, and could 
alone be exercised by the cabinet? Was 
it-meant that it should be delegated 
them to determine, not if our manufac 
turers were in distress; but, if a neut 
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wer, (the only one probably now left) 
jecause situated in another part of the 
yorld, was to be permitted to carry on all 
the trade of the world? Was this com- 
mittee to decide on all questions in which 
this country was interested, commercial as 
yell as political? If all this was in the 
contemplation of the hon. and learned 
mover, he was satisfied there could be no 
person who must not be startled by it. 
for acommittee so constituted what were 
the grounds? He had heard the hon. 
and learned mover, and also the last 
speaker, state the great distress of the ma- 
nufacturers of the country, and the gene- 
ri opinion that there was something 
wrong, as reasons for the appointment of 
this committee. No attempt, however, 
had been made, that he had heard, to de- 
duce this from the Orders in Council. 
Had they attempted to shew that the 
Orders in Council had had the effect of 
producing this evil, or that their repeal 
would cure it? He had heard a glowing 
and eloquent detail of the distresses of the 
manufacturers of this cou ntry, but no- 
thing to shew that they arose from the 
Orders in Council. Documents had been 


called for to prove the distressed state of 
our commerce and manufactures; and 
those very documents we were now Called 


on to reject, because it appeared from 
them, that down to the last year, not only 
was our commerce prosperous, but that it 
was in an unparalleled state of prosperity. 
When those documents were in favour of 
hishon, and learned friend he relied on 
5 their evidence, when it was against his ar- 
gument, he discredited it.—In considering 
the general effect of those Orders in Coun- 
cil, it must be recollected, that before the 
Order of 1807, our trade had been pro- 
strated, and totally failed. In August, 
September, and October of the year 1807, 
no less than 70 or SO vessels, that had 
taken out cargoes for the continent, were 
obliged to apply to the Custom-house 
for leave to reland them,,on account of 
the total stagnation of trade. This shewed 
that the export trade of the country had 
failed before those Orders in Council could 
have any operation, In the two years 
1807 and 1808, taken together, the amount 
of our exports was but 29 millions and an 
half, and that of our imports 26 millions 
and somewhat less than an half, and yet 
in the two following years of 1809 and 
1810, the trade had increased so much, 
one the exports were 51 millions and an 
alf, and the imports 47,900,000/, Itthere- 
2 
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fore clearly appeared from those returns, 
that under the operation of those Orders 
in Council, our trade had very much in- 
creased instead of declined. Those who 
first supported the Orders in Council never 
had predicted that they would entirely 
and completely counteract the system of 
the enemy; whereas those who opposed 
them had predicted, that they would oc- 
casion the total ruin of our trade, both 
with the continent of Europe and with 
America. By these returns, however, it 
appeared, that even the trade to the 
United States of America was not injured 
by them, inasmuch as the exports of the 
years 1809 and 1810 to the United States 
exceeded the exports of the two former 
years to the value of about a million, and 
the exports of the years 1809 and 1810 
to the whole of America, exceeded the 
exports of the two former years by nine 
millions. If a committee were to be ap- 
pointed, he did not know what better au- 
thority they could go upon than this 
printed report of the inspector-general of 
the customs. Against such a document 
as this, he thought the private information 
of a few individual merchants, however 
respectable, would not be sufficient to 
carry the committee over to their opinions. 
If such a committee were appointed, they 
would have before them gentlemen of dif- 
ferent sides: some deeply connected with 
the American trade, and entertaining na- 
turally certain prejudices in consequence 
of this connection; while other gentle- 
men, connected with the trade to the con- 
tinent of Europe, would have prejudices 
of an opposite nature. He must own, that 
he could not anticipate any thing from 
their discordant opinions and conflicting 
prejudices, which would in any degree 
remove the distress from the country, or 
give relieve to the manufacturers of York- 
shire. After the question had been con- 
sidered in its commercial bearings, it must 
afterwards be considered as affecting the 
belligerent powers; for well, indeed, 
might America and other nations charge 
us with directing our policy on principles 
of sordid avarice, if we were to calculate 
a question of this importance to the trade 
of thie world, solely on the ground of profit 
or loss to ourselves. If the gentlemen 
merely relied on the fact of distress exist- 
ing in the. country, he would ask them, 
had they forgotten that there was great 
distress in 1807, and that there were riots 
at Manchester and other places, in con- 
sequence of this distress, before the Orders 
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in Council had been passed? So far, then, 
from his conceiving, that the Orders ought 
to be repealed, because there were riots 
and disturbances at Nottingham, and other 
places, he should draw an inference di- 
rectly opposite. If the manufacturers 
did not know the prosperity of their 
trade—for he believed, that it was the 
great prosperity of our trade in 1809 
and 1810 which occasioned much of 
the present distress,—that would not be to 
his mind a sufficient reason for repealing 
those Orders. If he were called upon to 
assign a reason for the distress now felt, 
he should attribute a great part of it to the 
prosperity of the year 1810, to which 
there naturally followed a year of less 
prosperity, in which the manufacturers 
who had not the same full employment as 
in the preceding year felt distress. When- 
ever there was an extraordinary demand for 
our manufactures, extraordinary exertions 
were made to meet it, and the price of 
wages was raised. If the demand did not 
continue to increase, or if it slackened, it 
was obvious that some distress must be 
felt. It was well known also, that great 


losses had been sustained last year, owing 
to adverse winds and consequent captures 
of our convoys in the Baltic, where no 
Orders in Council prevailed. Was the 


House, then, to resolve upon a committee, 
merely to raise in the minds of the starv- 
ing manufacturers, or rather to confirm in 
their minds an opinion which had been 
artfully raised from wicked motives, that 
all their distresses were owing to the mis- 
conduct of their own government, and not 
to the barbarous policy of Buonaparté, 
who violated all the laws of civilized na- 
tions, for the purpose of injaring them? 
The hon. and learned mover had dwelt 
much, and with great force, on the frauds 
and perjuries connected with the system: 
of Licences. It-must be observed, how- 
. ever, that the system of Licences was a 
subject quite different from the question 
of the Orders in Council themselves; but 
it would not be contended that those 
frauds or perjuries which had been 
spoken of, had any thing to do with the 
distresses of our manufacturers. He was 
sorry to hear such a subject introduced, 
and he was sure that no man held in 
greater abhorrence than he did the prac- 
tice so eloquently reprobated by his hon. 
and learned friend; but it would not be 
said, that our export trade was diminishing 
in consequence of those frauds, for it was 
well known that itwas only by masking 
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the property that British manufactures o 
produce could find their way upon the 
continent. Whatever consequences, how. 
ever, might follow from the necessity of 
carrying on our trade by licences, ¢ 
consequences were quite unconnected with 
the question of the Orders in Council 
There was no maxim in the law of nation 
more constant, fixed, and inflexible, than 
that no trade could be earried on with ay 
enemy but by a licence. This principle 
was so perfectly established, and so ne. 
cessary to prevent treasonable and impro. 
per intercourse, that it was never departed 
from; and he himself had heard it deter 
mined in the court of Appeal, that under 
no circumstances could the trade with an 
enemy be allowed, except by virtue ofa 
special licence. Our enemy had now 
possessed himself of almost the whole of 
the continent of Europe; and he would 
ask gentlemen sincerely, were they pre. 
pared to abandon all trade to the continent 
of Europe on account of those objections in 
point of morality which had been stated by 
the hon. mover? He felt himself perfectly 
ready to meet any statesman upon this 
ground ; and he really believed that he 
would find few who had weakness enough 
to think, or hypocrisy enough to assert; 
that the whole trade with Europe ought 
to be abandoned on account of the immo- 
rality or the frauds necessarily practised 
in carrying iton. If the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side did not wish to give up 
the trade to the continent of Europe, (and 
he was sure they did not,) he thought that 
they were bound to state by what means 
they would propose it to be conductet 
without those frauds and immoralities of 
which they complained. Although he 
had been often taunted by an hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Whitbread) with being 
the parent of the Orders in Council, and 
feeling a partiality for them on that ac- 
count: yet, as to the system of licences, 
he was not the author of that, and had no 
preposseéssions’to indulge in its favour. If 
the gentlemen on the other side could 
point out any way in which the trade 
could be conducted without licences, he 
was read todisten with the utmost atten 
tion to their plan, but he was not prepa 
to say, that it miglhit be rightto reject alto- 
gether those palliatives, and adhere to the 
strict inexorable rule of the Orders @ 
Council. The fact was, that the govert 
ment was much importuned for licence! 
by the merchants. The object of the 


licences was to protect their vessels frott 
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British seizures and condemnations ; for it 
was by other means that they calculated 
on evading the continental system, and in- 
oducing their merchandize. As the de- 
crees of Buonaparté were directly against 
this trade, it was necessary to deceive our 
enemy in his own ports; and this decep- 
tin could be practised only by masking 
the property in such a manner, that it 
should appear to be neutral, and not com- 
ing within the scope of those decrees, 
Without licences, our merchants calcu- 
lated on evading Buonaparté’s continental 
system 5 but licences were necessary to 
protect them from the effect of our own 
maritime system. As to the forging of 
papers and French Consul’s certificates of 
origin, he was convinced that neither this, 
nor shewing false colours to the enemy, 
would be supposed so serious an immora- 
lity as to make us consent to abandon all 
our trade. At this kind of trade, govern- 
ment certainly connived, when licences 
were granted; and he believed that the 
immorality of deceiving our enemy, and 
evading his unjust and barbarous decrees, 
notwithstanding all that had been urged 


by his hon. and learned friend, would not’ 


induce the House or the country to say 
that the export trade to the continent of 
Europe ought to be abandoned. If it were 
tobe carried on, he believed it must be by 
modes somewhat similar to those in which 
ithad hitherto been carried on; and if it 
were abandoned on the alleged considera- 
tion, the ruined and starving manufac- 
turers of this country would hardly know 
how to appreciate such a refinement in 
morality. If the Orders of Council were, 
however, to be entirely done away, and 
the Americans were allowed, without mo- 
lestation, to carry the sugars of Cuba into 
France, and the manufactures of Germany 
into South America, while the British 
trade was subject to the French decrees, 
stillthere must be (as had been said with 
respect to the existing system) forgery in 
the origin, and perjury and fraud in the 
conclusion of the transactions. The Ame- 
rican captains must swear that the goods 
were of American manufacture, and the 
Correspondence must be forged also. He 

Y NO means meant to resort to the miser- 
able plea, that if we did not carry on this 
traffic others would. Such were not his 
Principles. What he contended was, that 
Ben pesture must still be practised by 

ntish subjects, that the British govern- 
Ment must still connive at it, and that Great 

ritain must act her fall part in the mas- 
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querade. But the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, that Buonaparté was a de- 
cided enemy to commerce. He ought to 
have added a word to that sentence, and 
said, that he was a decided enemy to British 
commerce. As to his own commerce, he 
appeared to have it very much at heart. 
When he had extended his line of sea- 
coast from France to the shores of the 
Baltic, did he then appear indifferent 
about the commerce of his empire? 
When he allowed, as it was said, 60,000 
seamen to be employed in navigating the 
merchant-vessels of the northern parts of 
his empire, instead of putting them on 
board his fleet at the Scheldt, did that ap- 
pear as if he was indifferent about com- 
merce? As to America, it must be parti- 
cularly recollected, that it was not only 
the Orders in Council which she required 
of us to abandon, but also that which 
Buonaparté called our new principles of 
blockade. As America had required both, 
it was not fair to argue now, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would be 
sufficient to conciliate America. As to the 
right of blockade, the hon. gentleman 
himself did not wish to abandon it nor yet 
to throw the whole trade of Europe into 
the hands of America, while we were ex- 
cluded from it. With respect to what 
had been said about arrogance of tone in 
the correspondence between the two coune 
tries, he did not wish atpresent to make an 
observation on the subject,and he hopedthat 
that consideration might long be postponed, 
He did not wish to make any observations 
upon the stile of the correspondence, or 
on any minor points. In order to pre- 
serve peace and friendship with America, 
he would consent to any sacrifice that was 
consistent with the commercial existence 
of the country, or with our means of ops” 
posing the great and almost overwhelm- 
ing power of the commonenemy. No- 
thing appeared to him more to be depre- 
cated than that a nation allied to us in lane 
guage, in common origin, in habits and 
manners, and above all in liberty, should 
favour the enemies of all liberty, and lift 
up a parricidal hand against the freedom 
of the world—against that freedom for 
which she had so obstinately fought, and 
which was now her boast. He allowed 
that this country now stood on too high 
grounds, from the victories which she had 
obtained by land as well as by sea, to have 
it supposed that in the concessions which 
she might make to America, she was 
actuated by any but the noblest motives. 
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in Council had been passed? So far, then, 
from his conceiving, that the Orders ought 
to be repealed, because there were riots 
and disturbances at Nottingham, and other 
places, he should draw an inference di- 
rectly opposite. If the manufacturers 
did not know the prosperity of their 
trade—for he believed, that it was the 
great prosperity of our trade in 1809 
and 1810 which occasioned much of 
the present distress,—that would not be to 
his mind a sufficient reason for repealing 
those Orders. If he were called upen to 
assign a reason for the distress now felt, 
he should attribute a great part of it to the 
prosperity of the year 1810, to which 
there naturally followed a year of less 
prosperity, in which the manufacturers 
who had not the same full employment as 
in the preceding year felt distress. When- 
ever there was an extraordinary demand for 
our manufactures, extraordinary exertions 
were made to meet it, and the price of 
wages was raised. If the demand did not 
continue to increase, or if it slackened, it 
was obvious that some distress must be 
felt. It was well known also, that great 


losses had been sustained last year, owing 
to adverse winds and consequent captures 
of our convoys in the Baltic, where no 
Orders in Council prevailed. Was the 


House; then, to resolve upon a committee, 
merely to raise in the minds of the starv- 
ing manufacturers, or rather to confirm in 
their minds an opinion which had been 
artfully raised from wicked motives, that 
all their distresses were owing to the mis- 
conduct of their own government, and not 
to the barbarous policy of Buonaparté, 
who violated all the laws of civilized na- 
tions, for the purpose of injuring them? 
The hon. and learned mover had dwelt 
much, and with great force, on the frauds 
and perjuries connected with the system: 
of Licences. It-must be observed, how- 
. ever, that the system of Licences was a 
subject quite different from the question 
of the Orders in Council themselves; but 
it would not be contended that those 
frauds or perjuries which had _ been 
spoken of, had any thing to do with the 
distresses of our manufacturers. He was 
sorry to hear such a subject introduced, 
and he was sure that no maw held in 
greater abhorrence than he did the prac- 
tice so eloquently reprobated by his hon. 
and learned friend; but it would not be 
said, that our export trade was diminishing 
in consequence of those frauds, for it was 
well known that it was only by masking 
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the property that British manufactures op 
produce could find their way upon the 
continent. Whatever consequences, how. 
ever, might follow from the necessity of 
carrying on our trade by licences, { 
consequences were quite unconnected with 
the question of the Orders in Council 
There was no maxim in the law of nations 
more constant, fixed, and inflexible, than 
that no trade could be earried on with an 
enemy but by a licence. This principle 
was so perfectly established, and so ne 
cessary to prevent treasonable and impro. 
per intercourse, that it was never departed 
from; and he himself had heard it deter 
mined in the court of Appeal, that under 
no circumstances could the trade with an 
enemy be allowed, except by virtue ofa 
special licence. Our enemy had now 
possessed himself of almost the whole of 
the continent of Europe; and he would 
ask gentlemen sincerely, were they pre- 
pared to abandon all trade to the continent 
of Europe on account of those objections in 
point of morality which had been stated by 
the hon. mover? He felt himself perfectly 
ready to meet any statesman upon this 
ground ; and he really believed that he 
would find few who had weakness enough 
to think, or hypocrisy enough to assert; 
that the whole trade with Europe ought 
to be abandoned on account of the immo- 
rality or the frauds necessarily practised 
in carrying iton. If the hon. gentlemen 
on the other side did not wish ‘to give up 
the trade to the continent of Europe, (and 
he was sure they did not,) he thought that 
they were bound to state by what means 
they would propose it to be conducted 
without those frauds and immoralities of 
which they complained. Although he 
had been often taunted by an hon. gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Whitbread) with being 
the parent of the Orders in Council, and 
feeling a partiality for them on that ac- 
count: yet, as to the system of licences, 
he was not the author of that, and had no 
prepossessions’to indulge in its favour. 
the gentlemen on the other side could 
point out any way in which the trade 
could be conducted without licences, he 
was read to/isten with the utmost atten. 
tion to their plan, but he was not prepa 
to say, that it might be rightto reject alto- 
gether those palliatives, and adhere to the 
strict inexorable rule of the Orders I 
Council. The fact was, that the govern 
ment was much importuned for licences 
by the merchants. The object of the 


licences was to protect their vessels from 
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British seizures and condemnations ; for it 
was by other means that they calculated 
on evading the continental system, and in- 
troducing their merchandize. As the de- 
crees of Buonaparté were directly against 
this trade, it was necessary to deceive our 
enemy in his own ports ; and this decep- 
tion could be practised only by masking 
the property in such a manner, that it 
should appear to be neutral, and not com- 
ing within the scope of those decrees. 
Without licences, our merchants calcu- 
lated on evading Buonaparté’s continental 
system; but licences were necessary to 
protect them from the effect of our own 
maritime system. As to the forging of 
papers and French Consul’s certificates of 
origin, he was convinced that neither this, 
nor shewing false colours to the enemy, 
would be supposed so serious an immora- 
lity as to make us consent to abandon all 
our trade. At this kind of trade, govern- 
ment certainly connived, when licences 
were granted; and he believed that the 
immorality of deceiving our enemy, and 
evading his unjust and barbarous decrees, 
notwithstanding all that had been urged 
by his hon. and learned friend, would not 
induce the House or the country to say 
that the export trade to the continent of 
Europe ought to be abandoned. If it were 
to be carried on, he believed it must be by 
modes somewhat similar to those in which 
it had hitherto been carried on ;_ and if it 
were abandoned on the alleged considera- 
tion, the ruined and starving manufac- 
turers of this country would hardly know 
how to appreciate such a refinement in 
morality. Ifthe Orders of Council were, 
however, to be entirely done away, and 
the Americans were allowed, without mo- 
lestation, to carry the sugars of Cuba into 
France, and the manufactures of Germany 
into South America, while the British 
trade was subject to the French decrees, 
still there must be (as had been said with 
respect to the existing system) forgery in 
the origin, and perjury and fraud in the 
conclusion of thetransactions. ‘The Ame- 
rican captains must swear that the goods 
were of American manufacture, and the 
Correspondence must be forged also. He 

y 00 means meant to resort to the miser- 
able plea, that if we did not carry on this 
traffic others would. Such were not his 
principles. What he contended was, that 
the imposture must still be practised by 
British subjects, that the British govern- 
ment must still connive at it, and that Great 


ritain must act her full part i 
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querade. But the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had said, that Buonaparté was a de- 
cided enemy to commerce. He ought to 
have added a word to that sentence, and 
said, that he was a decided enemy to British 
commerce. As to his own commerce, he 
appeared to have it very much at heart. 
When he had extended his line of sea- 
coast from France to the shores of the 
Baltic, did he then appear indifferent 
about the commerce of his empire? 
When he allowed, as it was said, 60,000 
seamen to be employed in navigating the 
merchant-vessels of the northern parts of 
his empire, instead of putting them on 
board his fleet at the Scheldt, did that ap- 
pear as if he was indifferent about com- 
merce? As to America, it must be parti- 
cularly recollected, that it was not only 
the Orders in Council which she required 
of us to abandon, but also that which 
Buonaparté called our new principles of 
blockade. As America had required both, 
it was not fair to argue now, that the re- 
peal of the Orders in Council would be 
sufficient to conciliate America. As to the 
right of blockade, the hon. gentleman 
himself did not wish to abandon it nor yet 
to throw the whole trade of Europe into 
the hands of America, while we were ex- 
cluded from it. With respect to what 
had been said about arrogance of tone in 
the correspondence between the two coune 
tries, he did not wish atpresent to make an 
observation on the subject,and he hopedthat 
that consideration might long be postponed, 
He did not wish to make any observations 
upon the stile of the correspondence, or 
on any minor points. In order to pre- 
serve peace and friendship with America, 
he would consent to any sacrifice that was 
consistent with the commercial existence 
of the country, or with our means of ops — 
posing the great and almost overwhelm- 
ing power of the commonenemy. No- 
thing appeared to him more to be depre- 
cated than that a nation allied to us in lane 
guage, in common origin, in habits and 
manners, and above all in liberty, should 
favour the enemies of all liberty, and lift 
up a parricidal hand against the freedom 
of the world—against that freedom for 
which she had so obstinately fought, and 
which was now her boast. He allowed 
that this country now stood on too high 
grounds, from the victories which she had 
obtained by land as well as by sea, to have 
it supposed that in the concessions which 
she might make to America, she was 
sot by any but the noblest motives. 
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She stood higher still from the generosity 
of her conduct, and her opposing herself 
as the bulwark and safeguard of all nations 
which the ambition of the enemy sought 
to conquer or destroy. _If it were possible 
to conciliate America without the destruc- 
tion of our commerce, or without depriv- 
ing ourselves of the means of carrying on 
the war with France, he thought that there 
could be hardly any sacrifice too great for 
such an object; but if the means of pro- 
secuting the war must be thrown away to 
satisfy America, he never could consent to 
it. The country might as well ask a 
peace of Buonaparté at once. With these 
views of the subject, it was his firm opi- 
nion, that the distress which was spoken of 
did not at all proceed from the Orders in 
Council; and he could not consent to ap- 
point a committee, which he thought could 
not possibly do any good. 

Mr. Brougham rose to explain. An in- 
sinuation had dropped from his hon. and 
learned friend in the course of his speech, 
as if he was a person who felt impatient 
at any reflections being thrown on the 
French emperor. He was nota little sur- 
prized at such an imputation, which was 
totally unfounded on any thing he had 
ever been in the habit of saying, or had 
uttered that night. His hon. and learned 
friend must have completely misconceived, 
and therefore misrepresented him. 

Mr. Stephen denied having any intention 
of throwing such an imputation on his 
hon. and learned friend. But he certainly 
understood him to have expressed disap- 
probation of the warmth with which the 
conduct of the French emperor had at 
times been spoken. 

Mr. Brougham again observed, that he 
had been misunderstood by his hon. and 
learned friend. 

Mr. Canning said, that having forborne 
to press himself on the attention of the 
House in competition with the hon. and 
learned gentleman, [Mr. Canning and 
Mr. Stephen had risen at the same mo- 
ment, but Mr. Canning gave way] whose 
Paget the House had recently heard, he 
elt the disadvantage under which he rose 
after the speech of that hon. and learned 
gentleman, in which he had introduced so 
much and such variety of matter not con- 
nected with the subject of discussion, if 
he should endeavour to bring back the at- 
tention of the House to the dry question 
upon which they were assembled to decide. 
He had listened to that hon. and learned 
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gentleman with all that attention and de- | 








[io 


ference which he was ever ready to 

to what fell from him, but more particn. 
larly upen a subject with which he had 
the reputation of being peculiarly con. 
versant. He had listened to him eyeq 
with still more deference, because, he wag 
free to confess, that all the knowledge 
which he himself possessed upon such 
subjects was derived from his hon. and 
learned friend, if he might be permitted 
so te call him. But, if he recollected 
aright the principles which he had derived 
from that hon. and learned gentleman, he 
must say, that in his speech on that night 
the hon. and learned gentleman appeared 
to have forgotten all that he had formerly 
so strenuously maintained. His hon. and 
learned friend had omitted much, but in 
much of what he had stated he seemed to 
have forgotten that the Orders in Council 
were first resorted to as a mode of retalja: 
tion, and not as a measure of commercial 
rivalry. On an occasion, such as that af. 
forded by the motion under consideration, 
he had expected that his hon. and learned 
friend would have distinctly and demon 
stratively laid down all the principles on 
which the conduct of the British govem 
ment could be justified in having adopted 
and maintained the Orders in Council, 
This course was the rather to have been 
expected on the part of his hon. and learn: 
ed friend, because the principles upon 
which he had always considered the Or. 
ders in Council to rest and to be justifiable, 
had that night, for the first time since their 
adoption, been shaken by the speech of 
the right hon. the Vice President of the 


‘Board of Trade, which seemed calculated 


to show how these Orders had succeeded 
as a measure of commercial rivalry, rather 
than ‘as the dignified retaliation of one 
belligerent upon another. If the question 
had been what his hon. and learned friend 
had expected it would be—what through 
out the greater part of his speech he had 
argued it—and what in the remainder he 
never ceased to lament it was not,—he 
should perhaps not have felt much diffi 
culty in concurring with him in the greatet 
part of what had fallen from him on the 
occasion ; but if he understood the motion 
submitted to their consideration by the 
hon. and learned gentleman opposite, they 
were not called upon to decide whethet 
the Orders in Council ought or ought not 
to be repealed, but merely to go into @ 
committee to inquire into the state of the 
manufactures and trade of the country 
with reference to those Orders. His op 
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nion of the Orders was, upon this ground, 
better than that of his hon. and earned 
friend. He should vote for the committee, 


because he thought enquiry could not'in- | 


jure those Orders according to their true 
original spirit and import. For his own 
part, he should freely own, that as far as 
he could foresee any effect of this inquiry 
upon his mind, he was persuaded that he 
should come out of the committee with 
precisely the same opinion respecting the 
Orders in Council, as that with which he 
would go into it. But it had been asked 
by his hon. and learned friend, as it had 
been before asked with something like in- 
fantile simplicity in another place, what 
Orders in Council were meant to be in- 
quired into? He knew not how far that 
amiable ignorance had been assumed, or 
how far it was really unaffected, but surely 
his hon. and learned friend could have 
littie difficulty in determining what was 
meant by the Orders in Council referred 
toin the present motion. In January of 
the year 1807, the government preceding 
that of which he became a member, issued 
an Order in Council, professedly retalia- 
tory on the blockading decree on the part 
of France,of the November of the preceding 
year. In November 1807, the govern- 
ment of which he became a part, issued 
another decree upon the same principle, 
only somewhat more enlarged in its ap- 
plication and extent, And in April 1809, 
Orders in Council were substituted in the 
place of the former two; and these were 
the edicts which, professing to be retalia- 
tory, the right hon. the Vice President of 
the Board of Trade had affirmed not to be 
retaliatory edicts.—For these Orders in 
Council, so far as he had been connected 
with their adoption, he was ready to take 
his full share of responsibility. | What 
Orders truly were meant? Why, they 
were the Orders in Council, which, until 
he had heard the speech of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rose) that night, he had 
always looked upon as retaliatory upon 
the enemy, which had been so understood 
in every instance, until the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, in contradiction to 
every statement which had hitherto been 
given to the public on the subject—in 
contradiction to every document in office 
respecting these Orders—in contradiction 
to every communication which he (Mr. 
Canning) had made, and every d'spatch 
written in his official character, explana- 
tory of their nature and spirit—in contra- 
diction to every speech which bad been 
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made in parliament in defence of them, 


had thought proper to represent them, not 
as measures retaliatory upon the enemy, 


but as measures of self defence. Self de- 
fence but not retaliatory! In this sen- 
tence he should like to hear explained the 
adversative force of the particle “ but ;” 
as it stood, he could not understand it. 
Retaliatory but not self defensive, did 
leave an opposition that admitted of ex- 
planation; but as it otherwise stood, he 
did not understand it. He denied, how- 
ever, that they were in their original adop- 
tion meant to be other than retaliatory. 
Retaliatory and not self defensive! If it 
were otherwise, then were those Orders to 
be tried on other grounds; and then would 
he call upon one civilian to defend them 
on the mere principle of their being a 
great commercial regulation. If they 
were to be in ne larger a sense retalia- 
tory than as self defensive—if they 
were not to retaliate directly against the 
enemy, but to be defensive against a 
rival in trade—if they were not to be 
belligerent measures, but purely defen- 
sive, then all the arguments by which 
they had hitherto been supported would 
fail to apply. He should no longer de- 
fend what he had looked upon as retalia- 
tory upon a belligerent, if they were to 
lose that character, and be considered as 
measures of commercial rivalry. He had 
understood these Orders to rest upon the 
principle of retaliation alone, and he should 
beg leave to introduce the few observa- 
tions he had to address to the House on 
the subject, by recalling their attention 
to the Order in which these measures were 
resorted to. When the French govern- 
ment had thought proper to declare the 
British Islands in a state of blockade, it 
was deemed right by the British govern- 
ment to denounce to the world the in- 
justice of the proceeding, and to proclaim 
its own right to retaliate, at the same time 
announcing that if it did not carry its re- 
taliation to the full extent to which it was 
entitled, it was influenced by expediency 
enly. The words of the Orders in Coun- 
cil made on the 7th of January 1807, were, 
“ Whereas” (reciting the Berlin decree, 
&c.) ‘such measures would give aright — 
of full retaliation to restrain the injuries 
of the French government, and to reiort 
the evils of its own injustice, &c.” The 
very terms of this Order proved that it 
was merely retaliatory. The Order of 
November, 1807, referred to this Order 
of January, and expressly declared that 
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they were intended to “retort upon the 
enemy the violence of his own aggression.”’ 
Such had been the ground, the origin, 
and the principle of the Orders of 1807. 
His Majesty had undoubtedly thought it 
right to qualify the principle of retalia- 
tion by the adoption of a restriction in its 
application which amounted only to a 
mitigation in favour of neutrals. This 
mitigation of the extended principle show- 
ed the desire of his Majesty’s government 
to confine the evil to the enemy, and if 
any part of it should fall upon neutrals, 
it was the enemy alone that was respon- 
sible for it. Where the operation was 
confined to retaliation, the evil to the 
neutral was only incidental though not 
to be avoided: it was a consequence to 
be regretted, but the measures from which 
it resulted were forced upon the British 
government. If at any time it should 
appear that these Orders did not retort 
his aggression upon the enemy, but ope- 
rated solely to the injury of the neutrals ; 
if even the British government should 
appear to have interfered to relieve their 
pressure upon the enemy, they would 
stand upon far different principles from 
those upon which he had supported them, 
and would, in his opinion, be very proper 
objects for examination and revision. It 
was obvious, that, when a considerable 
change had been produced in the situa- 
tion of Europe, by the transactions in the 
peninsula, as well as by other events on 
the continent, the Orders of 1807 were 
found to be no longer applicable. This 
change led to the adoption of the Orders 
of April 1809, which converted the larger 
blockade under the previous Orders into 
a more limited blockade, rendering that 
which was retained more rigorous, as to 
the ports of France and Italy, and ex- 
empting the ports of the north. This 
explanation of the Orders of 1807 and 
1809, was his answer to the question of 
his hon. and learned friend: these were 
the Orders which, as he understood the 
question, the-hon: and learned mover 
wished to have ‘referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, for the purpose of ascertaining, as 
the change of circumstances between 1807 
and 1809 had rendered an alteration of 
the Orders of the former year necessary, 
whether any. change had taken place 
since 1809, which would call for any 
further alteration at the present moment. 
The changes which he had understood 
the hon. and learned gentleman to allude 
tc, were not external but internal. He 
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was perfectly aware thata reference to 
a committee on such subjects as the dis. 
tresses of manufactures and trade would 
not be any remedy. God knew it could 


not. For his own part, he did not think 
that these distresses were attributable to 
the Orders in Council, nay, he might 
perhaps be of opinion that these Orders 
were calculated to prevent. them: but 
still it was impossible for that House to 
shut their eyes to the impression which 
prevailed throughout the country on the 
subject. They were aware of the repre. 
sentations that had been and would be 
made to them. They must feel a ful] 
conviction of the existence of discontents 
throughout the country, and this very 
obviously suggested the expediency of 
a parliamentary inquiry, which might 
satisfy the public mind as to the real 
grounds of the distress which was felt, 
and show that no part of it was a conse. 
quence of the Orders in Council. Nothing 
was more common than when distresses 
were felt, to assign them to some ostensi- 
ble cause: this was the fallacy insepara. 
ble from human nature. Evils, the source 
of which were not visible, were generally 
ascribed to measures, the operation. of 
which was not fully known, and no maxim 
was more false in itself, though more 
generally applied than this Post hoc 
ergo propter hoc.” The hon, and leam- 
ed gentleman who brovght forward this 
motion, had, in his speech, which was 
not more remarkable for ability than (in 
comparison with the answer that had been 
given to it) for moderation, had connected 
with this subject another, which, in his 
mind, had no connection whatever with 
it. That hon. and learned gentleman had 
argued the question of the Orders in 
Council as connected with the system of 
licences. Against any such connection 
he must forcibly protest. The Orders in 
Council might be established without any 
system of licences, and the system of 
licences might be carried to the full ex- 
tent to which it had been carried without 
the Orders in Council having been pre- 
viously in existence, or both might be 
co-existent without any necessary Con 
nection ; and, indeed, the best possible, 
because the most indisputable practical 
evidence, that they had no necessary con- 
nection, was the fact, that where the 
Orders in Council did not operate, there 
the Licence trade existed, and where the 
system of licences was in activity, there 
the Orders in Council did not apply- 
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Whatever might be the mischief, there- 
fore, of the licenses, the Orders in Council, 
he would maintain, were guiltless of it. 
When he considered the impression which 
prevailed in the country, he was not 
prepared to oppose the motion for an 
inquiry, whatever might be his feelings, 
if the hon. and learned member in the 
first instance were to propose to repeal 
the Orders in Council. If the House 
were to refer the subject at all, he was 
inclined to think that the whole should 
be referred. The Orders in Council he 
believed had been beneficial; but of 
the advantages of the system of li- 
cences he had his doubts: but he would 
not presume to prejudge the question. 
Some gentlemen seemed to look at the 
appointment of a committee as unpre- 
cedented and alarming ; but he could 
discover no ground of apprehension 
in such a measure. It was usual in that 
House to appoint committees, whether 
general or select (he preferred a select 
committee), to inquire into the state of 
trade, into the distresses of the manu- 
factures, and into the circumstances of the 
commerce of the country. It was not un- 
usual either to bring such questions again 
before the House. Even the Orders in 
Counci! had in the first instance under- 
gone a fuller discussion than amy measure 
of trade had previously had in parliament, 
Ifeighteen months after they had been 
originally adopted they required revision 
and alteration, the period that had since 
elapsed might have produced changes 
which would render a further modifica- 
tion necessary. With respect to the dis- 
contents which were known to exist, he 
would ask, would it be nothing to pro- 
nounce by a vote of a committee rather 
than by speeches in that House, that they 
were not attributable to the Orders in 
Council, which would continue to be be- 
neficial if acted up to according to their 
first principles? Would it be nothing, if 
licences had not led to the distresses felt, 
to have that point supported by the report 
ofa committee, and sanctioned by the con- 
current opinion of that House? Would it 
be nothing to submit all these points to the 
test of opinion, and to have the whole 
matter ascertained by examination and 
confirmed by experience ? The considera- 
tion, -however, which had principally 
called him u ; 

; p was, the statement of the 
right hon. gentleman, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, that the Orders in 


council were not retaliatory upon the 
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enemy, but measures of commercial rivalry 
with America.—(Cry of No, no!) So he 
had understood the right hon. gentleman, 
and, if that were the case, it would be ne- 
cessary to bring back the Orders in Coun- 
cil to the original principles upon which 
they had been originally established. 
The differences were these, we contended 
that Buonaparté’s nominal, ineffectual, 
and inefficient blockade gave us the right 
to blockade all his dominions, we accord- 
ingly put France in a staie of constructive 
blockade ; but when we did so, we did not 
contend, that when we substituted con- 
structive for actual blockade, there should 
belong any privilege to the constructive 
blockade which was not fairly compre- 
hended within the ordinary privileges of 
actual blockade. If, for instance, we had 
a port of war, in an actual state of 
blockade, we should have a right to stop 
all neutrals from conveying their goods 
into that port; and why? Because peace 
being generally the interest ofall nations, 
belligerents had a right to make the pres- 
sure fall as heavily as they could upon the 
enemy, for the purpose of forcing him 
into terms; and thus, the neutral’s tempo- 
rary inconvenience was made a party in 
working his permanent benefit by expe- 
diting a general peace. Here then, under 
the actual blockade, you take nothing 
from the enemy, and you do not suffer the 
neutral to convey him any thing. Apply 
this to the constructive blockade. The 
Berlin decree gave us a right of blockade. 
France and all her vassal ports were under 
constructive blockade ; but while the bel- 
ligerent under that constructive blockade 
kept out all neutrals, surely he could have 
no right to trade with the enemy himself. 
(Hear, hear!) Vattell had laid it down, 
that in such case the belligerent could 
not so relieve himself and the enemy, at 
the expence of the neutral. The Orders 
of April, 1809, were so far from impeding 
the right of the neutral to the profit of the 
enemy, that they mitigated the restraints 
upon the neutral to the injury of the ene- 
my; that was, they restricted the extent 
of the blockade, while they aggravated 
its strictness. He contended, therefore, 
that, under this Order, the neutral had a 
right to complain, if under such Order she 
had been debarred from that trade which 
the belligerent so prohibiting her had her- 
self indulged in.—There was an instance 
in history proverbially notorious in the 
wars of Louis 14, when in alliance with 
the Dutch. He was besieging some town 
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in the Netherlands, which he intended as 
a present for the Dutch. The town was 
hard pressed and on the point of yielding, 
when suddenly the besieged seemed to 
have got new succours and a brisk fire 
was re-opened upon the assailants, It 
was soon discovered that the Dutch had 
sold them ammunition; and how was this 
different from the absurdities of that mode 
of blockade that would establish a trade to 
supply the enemy with weapons against 
ourselves? If France be ready to burst 
with a plethora, were we to say, “ come, 
we'll bleed you”? Or if she was about 
to faint for a supply,—* We are the pro- 
per persons: to relieve you”? Was this, 
he asked, the mode of conducting a 
blockade? So far from this, he was for 
giving the Orders in Council a full, un- 
limited, unmitigated vigour of operation, 
restoring them to their first spirit, and 
working them upon their first principles. 
Were he called upon to state definitively 
his opinion of what he conceived the 
Orders in Council should be, he could not 
do it more fully than by saying that they 
were most perfect as they approached to- 
wards a belligerent measure, and receded 
from a commercial one (Hear, hear!) Let 
them have for their object the pressure and 
distress of the enemy, for the purpose of 
compelling him to listen to terms of ac- 
commodation; and not for the narrow 
policy. of wringing temporary concessions 
from him, with which they might go to 
his own market. 

With regard to the Licence tvade, that 
was a subject upon which he had but 
little information or knowledge, and he 
should therefore be very concise in his 
observations upon it. The fault he im- 
puted to this system was, first, its tendency 
to produce convulsions in the course of 
trade, which were injurious to commercial 
interests generally ; next, as these licences 
were occasionally granted or withheld, 
there was no uniform principle upon which 
men could square their speculations. 
That they were the source of considerable 
losses, he admitted was not to be attributed 
to government, but when so many thou- 
sands were granted, and so many refused, 
such losses must be the ultimate conse- 
quence. An instance had been lately 
communicated to him, where an applica- 
tion was made for one of. those licences, 
and refused. A second application was 
made on a subsequent day, through the 
medium of a friend, and again refused ; a 
third application was then made with the 





same result, but upon the fourth day, the 
party seeking the licence got another 
friend to apply, and was ultimately suc. 
cessful. ‘Now, he did not blame the 
Board of Trade for all or any of those de. 
cisions; they might have had good rea. 
sons for objecting in the first three in. 
stances, and acceding in the fourth, 
But all he would ask was, under such a 
system how could the regular merchant 
act? (Hear, hear!) Upon what one less 
veering casualty was he to calculate j= 
That these were evils no man could deny; 
but were they unavoidable? (Hear, hear! 
from both sides.) If they were, then they 
must submit to them; but if they were 
not, might not some substitute be found 
equally efficient and incomparably lee 
objectionable? (Hear, hear!) It had been. 
said we could not do without licences; but 
did it follow, that because a few licences 
might be from time to time necessary, 
that we should therefore have a licence 
trade. One licence had been granted 
lately at an inordinate saleable valve. This 
might perhaps arise from a clerical error, 
which might not occur in 10,000 licences, 
but if he were in the situation of adminis, 
tering that part of the government, he 
should be most anxious to avoid such 
errors in future. 

He had heard of another instance re- 
specting a vessel that had sailed to this 
country from a neutral port with a cargo 
consisting of articles importable into this 
country—and also an article not import. 
able here; in the course of her voyage 
she contrived to get rid of the contraband 
article, and landed the remaining part of 
her cargo while in the river; the vessel 
was searched on suspicion of having gold 
—~no gold was found, but the paper con 
taining a list of the articles comprising 
the cargo, in which the contraband was 
specified. Here then the merchant could 
go into a court of justice and prove that no 
such article was assigned to him. If he 
proved this, he hung the correspondent 
abroad, and if he did not, he must abide 
by his penalty—now which was he to dot 
(Hear, hear!)—These and a variety of 
other instances might be produced to shew 
the expediency of at least going into the 
committee. As to the general principle 
of the Orders in Council, he had endea 
voured to make himself understood. He 
would not compromise or qualify them, 
but act upon them on the strictest recir 
procity with respect to neutrals, and un 
mitigated blockade as to France. 
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the enemy was beginning to feel most 
sensibly their rigour, that was not the time 
to abate it. Had they been originally en- 
forced against Russia (and on this subject 
he took much blame to himself) he be- 
lieved we should now have’ a greater 
chance of bringing her to terms, As to 
America, he should carefully abstain from 
saying more than this, that as he was the 
Jast man who would lay the honour of this 
country at the feet of America, so would 
he be among the first to go far in the work 
of honourable conciliation; and he thought 
it was too much to object to a motion, not 
upon its own grounds, but merely because 
it might have incidentally the effect of 
conciliating America. This would be with 
him but an additional argament— but with- 
out it he was prepared to say, that the ap- 
pointment of the Select Committee now 
moved for was due to the circumstances of 
thetimesand the complaints of the country. 

Mr. Marryat considered it as a com- 
mercial question. That the hon. and 
learned gent. saw no difference between 
the Orders in Council and Licences, he 
was surprized at, for they were both of his 
own ofispring. By means of licences the 
British officer was prevented from making 
captures. There was a great difference 
in the species of licences; those that were 
direct to France were very different from 
others, for they were reciprocal to both 
countries. The Licence trade abounded 
with frauds. ‘There was not a consul in 
the world whose signature was not forged; 
and there were men in London, who, if 
they received a letter to-day, would be 
able in a few days to produce two or three 
letters so completely similar in hand-writ- 
ing, water-mark, &c. that he who had 
wrote the original, could not distinguish it 
from the copies. The Americans suffered 
great hardships by the Orders in Council; 
they were obliged to ‘send their ships into 
British ports, and pay a certain centage, 
and which, if they did, they were certain 
of confiscation in the enemy’s ports. He 
defended the Orders in Council, as origi- 
nally established, as perfectly justifiable ; 
and had they been strictly adhered to, he 
had no doubt they would ultimately have 
effected the purposes for which they were 
Promulgated; but he regretted that any 
alteration in those Orders had taken place, 
as it had the effect of benefiting the colo- 
nies of our allies, while it reduced our 
Own; as an elucidation of this, he in- 
stanced the case of the island of Cuba, 


ftom whence alone, during the last year 
} 


no less than 220,000 hogsheads of sugar 
had been exported, whereas at the begin- 
ning of the war the export of that commo- 
dity amounted only to 70,000 hogsheads. 
He hoped, therefore, that his Majesty’s 
ministers would revert to and adhere to 
the system of retaliation as originally 
adopted, and any motion which had this 
for its object he would most cordially 
agree to, but seeing no beneficial conse- 
quences likely to result from the present 
proposition, be should oppose it. 

Mr. Johnstone took a directly opposite 
view of the question, considering the li- 
cence system as necessary, but the policy 
of the Orders in Council as erroneous. He 
felt himself called upon to support the mo- 
tion, although he was by no means dis- 
posed to wish ill to the administration of 
his right hon. friend. . 

Sir Charles Price denied that there exist- 
ed any grounds for the alleged immorali- 
ties of the licence system. If trade was 
to be carried on at all under the present 
circumstances, such a system was not only 
proper but indispensible. 

Mr. Wilberforce was of opinion, that whe- 
ther the question was considered in a po- 
litical or in a commercial view, they ought 
to go into the committee. The motion 
was such, that all who had doubts as tothe 
results of the Orders or of the Licence 
trade, ought to vote for it. He was origi- 
nally convinced by the arguments of his 
learned relative (Mr. Stephen) of the jus- 
tice and policy of the Orders: but now 
that there existed great discontent, which 
was attributed to the injurious effects of 
those Orders, no conduct could be wiser 
for parliament, than to meet the discontents 
by inquiry, and shew to the people, that 
whether their complaints were founded or 
}not, they should at least be attended to, 
and that they should see that they under- 
went a solemn investigation. If it was 
true that the Orders had been -advantage- 
ous to the country, then their advocates 
could not fear inquiry, for it would only 
display their justice and expediency. The 
people of England had good sense enough 
to be satisfied with the result of investiga- 
tion, if it could bé fairly proved that the 
Orders in Council were beneficial to their 
trade. They would then ascribe their dis- 
tressec to the evils inseparable from all hu- 
man systems in time of war. He insisted 
on the immoralities of the Licence trade, 
and said he was astonished to hear an hon. 
baronet denying their existence. He 
then argued on the contracted nature of 
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' the Orders and the Licence trade. Their 
inconsistency alone was ground for en- 
quiry. One system tended to restrain, the 
other to.relax;—one to starve, the other 
to feed;—one denied, the other gave 
away, although both were the measures of 
the same government, and were adopted 
against the same enemy. Another reason 
for the committee, and one which should 
stand high in the consideration. of all who 
wished well to the country, was the state 
of our relations with America. It was 
said, there were but slender hopes of re- 
maining at peace with that power. Were 
not those Orders in Council one of the 
causes of contention between the Ameri- 
cans and us? Did it not, therefore, be- 
come us seriously to inquire, whether the 
foundation of this system complained of 
by America was a proper one, in such a 
delicate situation, to be continued? He 
would vote for inquiry. An opinion 
against the Orders was not necessary to 
vote ashe did. It was quite enough that 
doubts were entertained as to their bene- 
ficial efficacy to warrant any one in vot- 
ing for the motion. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
he did not rise to object to this motion 
from any apprehension that he entertained 
of enquiry, confident as he was that the 
distresses of the merchants and manufac- 
turers, which had been so strongly alluded 
to on the other side, did not all arise from 
the Ordersin Council; but he objected to 
the inquiry because it was not calculated 
to produce any possible benefit. He 
could not agree with his hon. friend, who 
had: just sat down, that it would be expe- 
‘dient to go into this inquiry, if it were for 
no other purpose but to shew that no in- 
-quiry at all were necessary. He was not 
surprized, however, at his hon. friend sup- 
porting it, because it wasthat species of mo- 
.tion which generally met with his appro- 
bation ; indeed the motion was framed 
with a view to catch his hon. friend, and 
that description of gentlemen who might 
-be called floating votes. He was sur- 
pate however, at what had fallen from 
is right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) upon 
this occasion. If his right hon. friend 
was of opinion, and he was sure he was, 
that the Orders in Council were not only 
justifiable, but absolutely necessary, if his 
right hon. friend thought, and he was sure 
he did, that the distresses of the manufac- 
turers, which had been brought forward as 
the grounds of the present motion, did not 
arise from the Orders in Council, he should 
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have thought that his right hon. frieng 

entertaining such sentiments, would have 
been one of the last men in the House to 
have given hissupportto a motion for ingui- 
ry. There was one circumstance which 
had occurred in the present debate, which 
had never occurred before, and upon which 
he could not avoid congratulating himself, 
Although gentlemen had represented the 
Orders in Council as impolitic, and as pro. 
ductive of great injury to this country, 
not one of them had this night contended 
that the principle upon which they were 
founded was unjust. He wished to press 
this upon the House, because, upon former 
occasions, the injustice of the Orders 
in Council had been strongly urged, 
and it was highly gratifying to him to 
find that that line of argument was now 
abandoned. The Orders in Council were 
therefore now to be argued merely asa 
question of policy, not as a question of 
justice. Hecould not help expressinga 
wish that gentlemen had always pursued 
that course—if they had, they’ would not 
have led America to believe that we were 
not only acting hostilely towards our ene- 
my, but that we were conducting ourselves 
upon unjust principles towards the United 
States. He never could see much force in 
their arguments, but there could be no 
doubt but that they had produced a consi« 
derable effect in America. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) had said that it was 
absurd in his hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Stephen) to ask which of the Orders in 
Council it was they were finding fault 
with, but he contended that the. question 
was a most material one. The hon. and 
learned gentleman who had opened this 
discussion, and who had declaimed 0 
strongly against the Orders in Council, 
had yet defended the Order of 1807. It 
was therefore most material to know 
against which of the Orders in Council the 
accusation was specifically directed. With 
respect to the principle upon which these 
Orders in Council were founded, he 
begged to state, that he had always consi 
dered them asstrictly retaliatory, and as far 
as he understood the subject, they were 
most completely justified upon the princr 


ple of retaliation.—It never could, he was FF 


sure, be contended, in any assembly of r& 


| tional men, that retaliation should be ex- F 
There F 
was, in fact, no other means of enforcing 
obedience to the law of nations, but by f 


cluded from the law of nations. 


means of retaliation, Ifa great and power 


ful nation, like France, would set all laws | 
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at defiance, would break down every sys- 
tem that had hitherto been regarded as sa- 
cred, and would carry on the war uncon- 
trouled by any principle of the law of na- 
tions, how was she to be resisted but by a 
recurrence to measures of retaliation? 
‘The Jaw of nations would otherwise prove 
a trap and a snare to those who were dis- 
posed to obey them, and a sword anda 
shield to those who were determined to 
violate them. It was, therefore, most ab- 
surd to contend that we had no right to 
have recourse to retaliation; and yet it 
was upon that principle that it was argued 
that we had acted unjustly to America. 
But then it was said, that if we did reta- 
liate, we must do it in mode and form, 
as the enemy had injured us. A more ex- 
travagant proposition it was difficult to 
conceive. What! if the enemy chose to 
violate the law of nations on a point where 
she had nothing to lose, and we had 
every thing, could it seriously be ar- 
gued that we were bound to retaliate, 
not where we could make her feel, but 
where we could do her no possible in- 
juy? When a country violated the 
law of nations, not in trifles, but boldly 
and systematicaily violated the law of na- 
tions, she lost the protection, because she 
had thrown off the obligation of that law. 
This was the principle upon which the 


whole of our proceedings had been found- 
ed. He was, he confessed, a little sur- 
prised at what had fallen from his right 
hon. friend respecting the mode in which 
he conceived the blockade was to be en- 


forced. What was the occasion that led 
to the Orders in Council? France had 
declared that Great Britain should not have 
any trade with any nation upon earth ; 
the British government, in return, said, 
“ You (France) shall have no trade but 
with us.” The object of government was 
to protect: and to force the trade of this 
country, which had been assailed in such 
an unprecedented manner by the French 
Decrees. If the Orders in Council had 
not been issued, France would have a free 
colonial wade by means of nevtrals, and 
we should have: been shut out of the con- 
‘nent, If we had attempted to destroy 
all trade, both our own and that of France, 
France would have been the gainer, be- 
cause she had less to lose, and she de- 
pended less upon her commercial exer- 
tions than we did. The object of the 
Orders in Council was not to destroy the 
— - the oe but.to force the 
nent to trade with us. The article of 
(VOL, XXI.) _ 
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bark, about which so much had been said - 
formerly, would prove that he was in 
earnest in his understanding of the prin- 
ciple upon which the Orders in Council 
were founded. The British government 
had never said that France should not 
have bark, it had only said, ** if you want 
bark you shali not have it, ualess you will 
import other articles with it.” It was 
obvious, therefore, that our object was to 
compel France, and the nations that were 
subject to ner Decrees, to trade with us. 
In 1809, there was an alteration of the 
Orders in Council; it was thought that 
the alteration proposed would be more ac- 
ceptable to America, and it was so; but 
it was not only America that we had in 
view, but our allies, But it was needless 
for bim to go at length into these points, 
on which he had been so ably anticipated 
by his right hon, friend, and by his hon. 
and learned friend (Mr, Rose and Mr. 
Stephen); indeed they had left him very 
little to say. With regard to the asser- 
tion that our trade had been injured by 
the Orders ia Council, there were docu 
ments before the House which distinctly 
disproved the assertion. It was obvious 
trom those documents that after the Or- 
ders in Council, the trade of the country 
rose progressively. If we had so far ef- 
fectually rescued ourselves from the ruin 
with which we were threatened, as to 
place ourselves in the same situation in 
which we stood in 1803 (a period of 
which he had heard no complaint), by 
means of those Orders, he did not see 
upon what ground we could impute our 
present difficulties to their existence. 
After two such years as 1809 and 1810, 
in which the exports of the country were 
doubled, it was natural to expect a tem- 
porary stagnation. Certainly in 1810, 
several seizures had been made, as was 
stated, and great loss sustained by the 
country ; but did not that, and the conse- 
quent reluctance of embarking in specu- 
lation, account for the depression of trade, 
and the multiplication of bankruptcies, 
rather than any thing connected with the 
Orders in Council? His hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilberforce) had admitted not only that 
the Orders in Council were strictly justi- 
fiable, but that they had produced a be- 
neficial effect. The commercial embar- 
rassments which were now experienced 
induced him to think there was something 
wrong inthe system, which required al- 
teration ; and therefore he supported this 
motion for inquiry. It did not appear to 
(4 E) 
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him to be a very correct mode of reason- 
ing to attribute the recent diminution of 
trade to those Orders in Council, when it 
was an incontestible fact that for two or 
three years they had produced a directly 
opposite effect; and when the decrease 
which had taken place had been so clearly 
traced to other causes. But it had been 
argued, that even if the Orders in Council 
had not produced effects detrimental to 


our trade, they had tended to encourage | 


foreign seamen. The first and obvious 
tion was, that it was wholly irreconcilable 
with those which had been urged from the 
same quarter. It would hardly be con- 
tended that the Orders in Council could 
produce two effects diametrically opposite 
to each other; they could not at the same 
time destroy our trade, and yet give such 
great encouragement to foreign seamen 
in carrying iton. That foreign shipping 
and foreign seamen had, from the pecu- 
liar and unprecedented circumstances of 
the times, been employed to a greater 
extent than could be wished, was not de- 
nied ; but that effect was not produced by 
the Orders in Council which had been 
issued by the present government. The 
system of which it was the result was in 
force when they came into pewer; and 
those gentlemen who expressed such alarm 
at the consequences of employing foreign 
seamen, ought surely to have proclaimed 
their apprehensions when that system was 
first introduced in the administration of 
lord Grenville. He was far from con- 
tending that, if any measure which he 
had adopted was impolitic, he ought to 
be excused, because it was introduced by 
another administration; he had merely 
mentioned the circumstance, to shew gen- 
tlemen who were so ready to throw every 
species of blame upon the present minis- 
ters, how necessary it was to ascertain 
facts before they preferred charges. The 
assertion, however, that the effect of the 
-Orders in Council had diminished the 
quantity of British shipping (against 
whatg@ver administration it was directed) 
was not founded in fact. Between the 
zee 1806 and 1810, the number of 

ritish ships and of British seamen em- 
ployed in our trade had increased : it was 
true that the number of foreign ships and 
of foreign seamen had increased in a 
greater proportion ; but that was owing 
to other causes wholly unconnected with 
the Orders in Council. The extraordi- 
mary state of the continent had rendered 
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it impossible to carry on so large a por. 
tion of our trade in British bottoms as we 
had been accustomed to do; when there. 
fore our commerce increased we had only 
the alternative of giving it up or carrying 
it on by means of foreign ships. This 
was the plain state of the case, and jt 
placed the consistency of the gentlemen 
on the other side ina very striking point 
of view. They described in strong co. 
lours the distresses of our manufactures 


| arising from the reduction of our trade, 
observation that occurred on this objec- | 


and they proposed to remedy the evil} 
reducing it still lower. The trade of this 
country could not, it was obvious in the 
present state of things, be carried on with 
the greater part of the continent by British 
ships and seamen; we were therefore 
compelled, if we meant to carry it ona 
all, to employ foreign vessels. The lan 
guage of the gentlemen opposite to him 
to the manufacturers, if they spoke fairly, 
must be to this effect: “we feel deeply 
for your distresses, which we know aris 
from a diminution of trade ; we are ex 
tremely anxious to relieve you; and in 
order to accomplish that object, we have 
proposed an inquiry, in order to see if we 
cannot destroy the greater part of the 
trade that you carry on with the con 
tinent of Europe.’ Whether the m- 
nufacturers would be grateful to the 
honourable gentlemen for their inter 
ference, or would approve of their re 
medy, he would leave the House to de 
termine. He now came to another par 
of this subject on which the gentlemen m 
the other side had employed much od 
their eloquence—he meant the licence, 
Here again he begged to observe, that the 
system of licences, whether wise or u- 
wise, originated with the administration o FF 
which those honourable gentlemen wer 
such enthusiastic admirers. Nay, the 
very clause in the licences which th® 
hon. and earned gentleman who brought 
forward this motion had reprobated wit 
peculiar severity, and had represented a 
being at once mischievous and absurl,F 
was drawn up by that very adminisin- 
tion, and was found by the present mitlt 
ters ready cut and dry in the office. Thi 
identical clause, upon which the hon. aly 
learned gentleman had bestowed such off 
probrious epithets, was drawn up a !P 
meeting of the Board of Trade, by lo 
Grenville, lord Auckland, lord Henry 
Petty, and lord Temple. He was ready 
to admit, that if the measure was a 
one, it was no.excuse for him that it 
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the sanction of such names; but he men- 
tioned the circumstance in the hopes of 
inducing gentlemen on the other side not 
tobe so Javish of their censures before 
they were quite sure to whom they ap- 
plied. With regard to the perjury which 
was said to take place, he had every rea- 
son to believe that it was much less under 
the present system than it was before, 
and for a most obvious reason, that the 
number of oaths to be taken were greatly 
reduced. He should not now stop to 
argue whether carrying on trade by 
means of licences was not liable to some 
objections, for the real question to be de- 
termined was this—If you cannot carry on 
your trade with certain countries, except 
by means of licences, are the objections 
to that mode of proceeding so formidable 
that you would give up your trade rather 
than have recourse to it? If gentlemen 
really thought that it would be better to 
give up trade altogether, than to carry it on 
by means of licences, they would, he pre- 
sumed, act in the committee upon that 
system, and diminish our commerce in 
order to increase our manufactures. Hay- 


ing stated the effect which the Orders in 
Council had had upon our trade, he begged 
leave shortly to state how they had 
operated upon the enemy. The duty 


arising from customs in France, amounted, 
in 1803, to 33,000,000 livres; in 1804, 
41,400,000; in 1805, 52,700,000; in 
1806, 51,700,000; in 1807, at the latter 
end of which year our Orders in Council 
were adopted, the duty amounted to 
60,483,000 livres, and the very next year 
they fell as low as 18,500,000 livres. In 
1809, they fell still lower, they only 
amounted to 11,500,000 livres. The 
House would bear in its recollection, that 
while the amount of the French customs 
was thus reduced immediately after the 
adoption of the Orders in Council, our 
revenue had experienced an astonishing 
increase. He was aware that the customs 
did not form so important a branch of 
the revenue in France as they did in this 
country ; but it was impossible that they 
could have experienced such an extraor- 
dinary decrease, without producing a 
very considerable effect upon the rest of 
the revenue. He knew that some gentle- 
men on the other side were fond of sup- 
Posing that Buonaparté entertained an 
opinion, half philosophical and half mad, 
that trade was productive of liberty, and 
therefore he hated it. The fact was, he 
hated British tsade, and would willingly 
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sacrifice his own to destroy ours; but if 
he could carry on a commerce without 
benefiting us, he would most willingly do- 
it. This was most obvious from the pains: 
he took to construct canals and roads for 
carrying on internal trade, and from the 
uniform language of those annual exposi- 
tions which were published respecting the 
state of France. He was bound, however, 
in fairness to state, that the duty of cus- 
toms in France rose, in 1810, to 49,000,000 
livres, but that was not owing to any in- 
crease of trade, but in a great degree to 
the confiscation of British property in 
Prussia and other places; the incorpora- 
tion of Leghorn, Genoa, and other ports 
of Italy into France must of course have 
had some effect in increasing the revenue. 
Besides, the duties had been in many in- 
stances augmented five-and-twenty fold, 
and even more; therefore, if the trade 
had remained the same as it was before the 
Orders in Council were issued, the revenue 
ought to have amounted to 725,000,000. 
But although gentlemen in that House de- 
nied that the French were affected by the 
Orders in Council, the French themselves 
confessed the fact. Inthe Address of the 
Senate to Buonaparté they acknowledged 


‘that they no longer had any trade, except 


what was carried on by means of canals, 
and admitted without hesitation the diffi- 
culties under which they laboured. He 
begged to ask those gentlemen, who were 
so hostile to the Orders in Council, what 
would be the effect of repealing them ? 
The effect would be, that America would 
be able to supply France with all colonial 
produce, and the Americans would in re- 
turn take away her manufactures ; in fact, 
France would be in a niore favourable si- 
tuation than she would be ina time of 
peace, and the trade of Great Britain to 
the continent would be annihilated. He 
would not trust himself with the discus- 
sion of that part of the question which re- 
lated to America, but when the hon. and 
learned gentleman opposite to him said 
that the Berlin and Milan decrees had 
been repealed, and that a proclamation 
had been issued to that effect, his memory 
must surely have failed. The government 
of this country had repeatedly called for 
that proclamation, America had called 
for it, but it had never appeared.—There 
was, indeed, the famous letter of the 
French minister for foreign affairs, in 
which he said that the French decrees 
should be repealed on condition either 
that our Orders in Council were re- 
4 
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scinded, or that America would no longer 
suffer her ships to be denationalized ; that 
was, no longer to suffer her ships to be 
searched. But even if the decrees were 
repealed with regard to America, they 
would be in force with regard to Great 
Britain. It was therefore not a partial but 
a total repeal of these decrees that Great 
Britain had a right to demand before she 
gave up her Orders in Council. The 
French decrees were not, as gentlemen 
had stated, internal municipal measures, 
they were adopted in time of war as mea- 
sures of hostility, and even if a neutral 
chose to submit to them, it by no means 
followed that a belligerent was also bound 
to acquiesce.- But it was not only to 
France that these decrees extended, bat to 
all her vassal states, to every country over 
which she could extend her power. He 
wished to know whether there was any 
quar'el between Hamburgh and France 
when Hamburgh and the other Hanse 
towns were seized by the French. Hol- 
land, Tuscany, and Rome were seized 
upon no other ground than because it was 
convenient to Buonaparté to seize them, 
and the Berlin and Milan decrees imme- 
diately applied to them. Could it be 
concluded, that upon any principle of the 
Jaw of nations, we were bound to suffer 
France to give laws to all these neutral 
nations without our making an effort to 
induce them to assert their neutral rights ? 
He would not trespass any longer upon 
the time of the House; it had been in- 
contestibly shewn that the distresses of 


our manufacturers did not arise from the - 


Orders in Council, and therefore be should 
oppose going into a committee, from 
which no possible beneficial consequences 
could result. 

Mr. Whitbread maintained that there 
never was a speech more calculated to 
mislead the House than that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
gentleman had told them that the questions 
they were called on to decide were, whe- 
ther the Orders in Council were to be 
maintained ? 
tem was to be continued? Whether this 
country had acted justly or unjustly to- 
wards America? And whether the Milan 
and Berlin Decrees were or were not re- 
pealed? And he hed finished a grand cli- 
max by siating, that the Frefieh govern- 
ment was no longer possessed of revenues 
to carry on the war.—Eut he would tell 
the House, and the rigit hon. gentleman, 
that they were not calicd on to decide any 
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of those questions. The great point foy 
consideration was, whether they would 
when the people of England were suffering 
as they stated themselves to bes.when 
their manufacturers were unemployed— 
when petitions were forming in eve 

part of the country—and, particularly, 
when petitions, which ought to be pre. 
sented to the Regent, were withheld fo 
some reason to him incomprehensible ; 
whether they would, in such a state of 
things, refuse a Select Committee to jp. 
quire into the state of the trade and com 
merce of the country? The right hon, 
gentleman and his colleagues had made a 
fine statement of figures. This put him in 
mind of the correspondence which had 
taken place between a noble lord (Castle. 
reagh) and general Moore, as to the force 
commanded by the latter. The General 
observed, “ I had only such a number of 
men:” « Q,” said the noble Jord, « you 
had a great many more ;—here I can prove 
it on paper.’ So, to the starving manv- 
facturer, who exclaimed, “ I am unable to 
exist,” the House of Commons might ex. 
ultingly say,“ Look to these accounts— 
behold the flourishing state of our exports 
and imports.”—-But when they spoke of 
such prosperity—a prosperity derived from 
the Orders in Council—he (Mr. Whit 
bread) would draw their attention to the 
bankruptcies of the last year, which 
amounted to between 1,500 and 2,000! 
In the argument which the right hon. gen- 
tleman had used on the present occasion, 
he appeared to have shut his eyes against 
the principle on which he had acted last 
session, when a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the state of the manufac. 
turing interest, prior to a vote of money 
being appropriated to its service—a mea 
sure which, however, had totally: failed. 
The right hon. gentleman, supposing all 
men’s minds confined to the same small 
particular branch of finance with which 
he had been occupied, told them of the 
diminution of the French customs 5 and 
forgot, that during this era of distress, 
France had subdued Russia, over-fui 
Spain, conquered Austria, and made hers 
self mistress of Europe. According to the 
argument of the right hon. the Chancellot 
of the Exchequer, France had been com 
pelled by the severe operations of our Or- 
ders in Council to this aggrandizement of 
her empire; while we, O powerful policy: 
had nothing to shew in return, but our Ot 
ders, and the pure morality of our licence 
system. The right hon. ‘gentleman bh 
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enumerated all the powers that were sub- 
ject to France, and united against Great 
Britain; he had talked with indifference 
of America, who might be forced into the 
arms of the enemy, and with his universal 
panacea of Orders in Council and licenced 
trade, he felt himself equal to contend with 
all the world in arms against him, although, 
in truth, the enemy knowing their ruinous 
consequences to us, had done more than 
England for their preservation and enforce- 
ment. What, he begged to be informed, 
had become of all the petitions that had 
been transmitted to the Secretary of State, 
from the country? Why were they not 
yet laid before the Prince ? Why was not 
his Royal Highness allowed to form an opi- 
nion on a subject that affected even the 
stability of his throne! The speech of the 
right hon. gentleman abounded in fallacies, 
and among them none was greater than 
his statement respecting the large exports 
of 1808. and 1809, when Spain and Por- 
tugal were open to our trade, and when an 
immense quantity of British goods had 
been wantonly thrown into the hands of 
Buonaparté. The most serious attention 
of parliament was also demanded by the 
dependence of the British armies in Spain 
and Portugal upon America for grain and 
flour, since it appeared that no less than 
1,500,000 barrels had been imported into 
Cadiz and Lisbon, during the last year, 
from the United States. 

The right hon. gentleman objected to 
the committee, because it would involve a 
discussion respecting America: he, for 
one, however, had he the honour to sit in 
that committee, would entirely disclaim 
all such discussion—for the proper object 
of such a committee would be to inquire 
into our private policy, not our foreign. 
If the committee should report that the 
Orders in Council were injurious and im- 
politic, it would then be for the House to 
decide whether they should be repealed— 
and it would also be a question to consider 
whether they could be repealed, consis- 
tently with our national dignity. On this 
question he should offer no opinion now. 
In considering the operation of those Or- 
ders in Council, he thought they had en- 
tirely failed in their objeet ; but they had 
one effect, and that was to provide sailors 
for Napoleon, who was, according to the 
confession of the First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty on a preceding evening, creating a navy 
in spite of war, though one reason assigned 
for not making. peace with him was, lest 
he should create a navy. He however 
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was building ships, and we were supply- 
ing him with mariners. He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that he thought the con- 
duct of government grossly unjust to- 
wards America, and highly dangerous to 
this country. 

The Hon. Mr. Herbert stated that the 
licence system had given rise to repeated 
instances of perjury, as the clearances 
from foreign ports were all made on oath. 

Lord Granville Levison Gower, adverting 
to one part of the speech of his hon. friend 
who had just sat down, informed the House, 
that he had in his custody a Petition, sign- 
ed by many thousands of the manufacturing 
population of Staffordshire, addressed to 
the Prince Regent, complaining of deep 
distress, and praying for relief. That he 
had informed the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department of this circumstance, and 
that that right hon. gentleman had offered 
to take the Petition from the noble lord, and 
present it himself to the Regent. This the 
nodle lord said he had refused to do. He 
had consulted the petitioners thereupon, 
and received their directions to present the 
Petition in person, which he intended to 
do at the first levee, but that levee had 
not yet taken place, although three weeks 
had elapsed from the time at which he re- 
ceived the petition. 

Lord Milton rose merely to state, that 
he was exactly in the same predicament 
as the noble lord. 

Mr. Brougham, inreply, animadverted on 
the various arguments that had been ad- 
duced against his motion. It seemed that 
we were not now to press upon the enemy 
with a fair military view of overcoming 
him; in prosecuting which object we might 
unluckily be compelled to bear hard upon 
neutral rights. We were no longer fol- 
lowing such a gallant, soldier-like instinet ; 
but attempting with the sordid, trading, 
pedlar-like desires of retail-dealers, to un- 
dersell, and force America to help us in 
underselling a rival shopkeeper. It be- 
came parliament to stand forward between 
the country and the ruinous effects of such 
a mean and profligate policy as this, and 
to save it from the last of disasters, into 
which the Prince Regent’s ministers were 
hurrying it—a war with America. But 
was there nothing else, to make the House 
still more anxious to inquire than they 
might have been a short time ago? Had 
no other circumstance transpired in the 
latter part of the debate? Did they bear 
in mind the statements of his noble friend, 
the member for Yorkshire, and the noble 
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lord, the member’ for Staffordshire? It 
now appeared—what never yet had been 
known since England was England, and 
therefore never could have been suspected 
on the present occasion—that while the 
country laboured under distresses quite un- 
paralleled, the people were denied access 
to the Prince Regent, at the foot of whose 
throne they desired to lay their com- 
plaints! There was nothing to be seen in 
the manufacturing counties but misery — 
nothing to be heard but the cries of dis- 
tress—we met it in every shape, bank- 
ruptcies, petitions, tumults, combinations, 
mendicity, and the thousand miseries which 
could not be recorded in Gazettes, but 
which were not the less touching for being 
less obtrusive; the horrors of supplies daily 
and hourly straitened; the anxieties of 
tottering credit—this was a short but un- 
exaggerated picture of the siate of the 
people; groaning under such a pressure, 
they sought the throne of the Prince Re- 
gent with their grievances, but they found 
the avenues to his person barred! ‘Then it 
became more than ever the duty of parlia- 
ment to throw its doors open to their op- 
pressed and insulted constituents, and to 
show them that there was a redress, and 
at any rate a hearing, to be had in the 
House of Commons, if the Prince should 
be advised to turn away his ears from their 
just complaints. This was necessary be- 
cause it was the duty of representatives, 
but it was stili more imperative, because it 
might preserve the tranquillity of the 
country, at a moment when the executive 
government was madly driving the peo- 
ple to despair, and seeking to convert their 
complaints into insurrection.—If any man 
then was desirous of preserving peace with 
America, he would vote for the inquiry ; 
and every one who gave such a vote 
might go to his home, and lie down with 
the consciousness that he had done his ut- 
most to avert the greatest evil with which 
the people of England could be menaced. 


The House then divided ; 
For Mr. Brougham’s motion ... 144 
Against it ccccrcsoccccccrsccccrees ZIG 
Majority against the Motion —-72 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 4. 


Ricut oF Petirioninc THE PRINCE 
Recent.] Mr. Whitbread, in consequence 
of the extraordinary facts which had come 
out in the course of the discussion last 
night, thought it his duty to inquire into 
the cause of the difficulty of obtaining 
access by petition to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent? The right hon. the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment was not in his place, but probably 
his right hon. friend would be enabled to 
inform him whether the Secretary of State 
had represented to the Regent that there 
were petitions ready to be presented to 
him, and in that case why his Royal High- 
ness had not been advised to receive them ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that in the absence of his right hon, friend 
all he could state was, that he believed the 
ordinary course of presenting petitions 
was on Jevee days, and that as yet no 
levee had been appointed. He had no 
doubt, however, that had any special ap- 
plication been made on the subject, there 
would have been no difficulty in advising 
his royal highness the Prince Regent to 
receive the petitions alluded to. It was 
rather singular, that the hon. gentleman 
should ask him what somebody else had 
done, with whose department he was not 
connected. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that the right 
hon. gentleman was pleased to be face- 
tious; but it was the duty of the Secre- 
tary of State, as a member of parliament, 
to attend in his place; and in his ab- 
sence, it was the right of any other mem- 
ber of parliament to ask for information 
from those who it was probable could af- 
ford it on any subject upon which the 
public interest demanded explanation. He 
repeated, that he wished to know, whether 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had communicated to the Prince 
Regent the fact that there were petitions 
in the hands of different noblemen and 
gentlemen, which they were desirous of 
Presenting to the Regent? For had such 
4 communication been made, he could 
not conceive it possible that the Regent 
would not have been advised to receive 
those petitions. It was rather a fearful 
circumstance, and one which by no means 
ought to be treated in the light way in 
which the right hon. gentleman seemed 
disposed to treat it, after the subject had 
een so long excluded from the constitu- 
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tional approach to the throne, that, at the 
commencement of a new era, the avenues 
to that throne should yet remain barred. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer denied 
that he had any disposition to be facetious 
on the subject; nor was he at all aware 
that he had been so. All that he had said 
was, that it was really extraordinary to 
inquire of him what course of proceeding 
had been adopted by another officer of the 
State. As far as he was aware of that 
course, he had communicated it to the 
hon. gentleman. The hon. gentleman 
was correct in saying that it was the duty 
of his right hon. friend, as a member of 
parliament, to be present in his place in 
the House, but he conceived that on such 
a day, when no public business of import- 
ance was expected, and when the inqui- 
ries of the hon. gentleman could not by 
possibility be anticipated ; the absence of 
his right hon. friend could not be imputed 
to him as a very serious offence. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that the right hon. 
gentleman would perhaps communicate 
the conversation to his right hon. friend, 
and that to-morrow he would be able to 
afford additional information on the sub- 


ject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that to-morrow, his right hon. friend would 
be present to answer for himself. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 5. 


Frame Work Bitt.] On the motion 
for the third reading of this Bill, 

The Earl of Carlisle, without again en- 
tering into his objections to the Bill, could 
not but observe, that there was another 
Bill before the House (the Nottingham 
Watch and Ward Bill), which ought te 
have preceded the Frame Bill. They 
ought first to have tried the operation of 
the other Bill; and, possibly, its effect 
might have been such, as to preclude the 
necessity of passing the Frame Bill at all. 
He should, therefore, still recommend, 
that the third reading of this Bill should 
be postponed for some time, till they found 
what would be the effect of the other. He 
did not mean to accuse the ministers of 
cruelty and inhumanity, in hurrying for- 
ward a measure of this kind: possibly 
they might be in possession of informa- 
tion which justified them in proposing it ; 
but then, why not communicate that in- 
formation to the House, in order to justify 
their lordships in passing this law? He 
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would ask whether it was decent,—whe- 
ther it was dignified, to pass so serious a 
penal law on such grounds as they had at 
present to stand upon? The usual at- 
tention and humanity of the ‘noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack must have 
been forgotten on this occasion; and he 
was surprised that it should have been at- 
tempted to carry through so serious a Jaw 
without furnishing their lordships with 
better information. 

The Earl of Liverpool, after the coun- 
tenance which their lordships had already 
given to the Bill, did not think it neces- 
sary tosay any thing now on the subject, 
except in answer to what had been stated 
with respect to another Bill before the 
House. The principle of that Bill was 
old, and required no great time to settle 
‘ts application in this instance; but a 
good deal of difficulty had been experi- 
enced in arranging the details, and much 
time consumed in the necessary commu- 
nications with the magistrates. This was 
the reason that the Bill had not preceded 
the Frame Bill. The present Bill was 
more simple in its details, whether right 
or wrong; and with respect to that he 
would only remark, that it did nothing 
more thau give the same protection to 
this manafacture which was already en- 
joyed by other manufactures of a similar 
kind, carried on by machinery: and it 
ought also to be remembered that the 
measure was only temporary. 

The Earl of Motra expressed his con- 
viction, that one of the gyeatest mischiefs 
attending the present proceeding, was its 
tendency to mislead the House into an 
idea that they had corrected the evils in 
question, when in reality tae case would 
be found widely different; that it would 
only augment and exasperate the disorder; 
it was like applying a piece of hot plaister 
to a cancer, and expecting from sucha 
remedy, the extirpation of the correding 
and fatal disorder. In order to eradicate 
the great and increasing evil, the whole 
system of the government of the country 
must be completely and radically altered. 
It undoubtedly became the justice of the 
House, to endeavour to extirpate such a 
dangerous species of offence, but it no less | 
became their justice to endeavour to pre- 
vent those distresses which gave rise to: 
them; and to try to ameliorate the situa- | 
tion of the starving manufacturers. They | 
should think and seriously consider what | 
the effect of such a measure must be on | 
the desperation of an individual, divested | 
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of the means of supporting his fami 
because all application of his manval jp. 
dustry was denied to him. That mise. 
able system of corruption which for some 
years past had usurped and abused the 
name of government, must be corrected 
if they meant to bring home the minds of 
men and Britons to that loyalty and affec. 
tion for their constitution and government, 
upon which alone rested the stability of 
its institutions and the safety of the coun. 
try ; if they meant to unite every British 
heart, as they ought to be united, in sup, 
port and in defence of the empire; in 
order to effectuate this work they must 
turn their minds to many different objects, 
There could be no safety to the state, no 
permanent or general system of prospe. 
rity or amelioration expected, but froma 
total change in the system upon which 
the government of the country was ad 
ministered, 

The Bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Eart or WeLLinGTon’s Annuity, } Earl 
Grosvenor took an opportunity to address a 
few observations, relative to this noble and 
distinguished personage, to the Howse 
He was aware he could not regularly pro 
pose any thing on the subject, as there 


was no Bill referring to it before their 


lordships. .He was induced, however, 
again, with reference to what he had be 
fore said on the subject, to submit to the 
consideration of the noble Secretary of 
State, and to his colleagues, whether it 
would not be fit, when the Bill should be 
brought forward, to adopt what he should 
take the liberty again to recomment, 
namely, that instead of an annuity, a 
inheritable landed property should be 
granted to the noble and gallant earl. He 
thought it most preferable, that a grant 
should be made to lord Wellington, to the 
extent of 40 or 50,0001. and invested in 
trustees for the purpose of purchasing 
freehold property, that it might regularly 
descend to his heirs. It was to be i 
gretted that high and noble rewards welt 
sometimes conferred, without an accoi- 
paniment of wherewithal to support thei 
dignities. He should therefore wish, thi 
instead of the annuity, such a grant asl 
suggested, should be made. There wert 
cases. on record, where the provision 9 
conferred, had expired, and the inheritors 
of the honours left without the adequalt 
means of supporting their dignities; the 
annuities or pensions were then renew 
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tut what was the effect? They were so 
far dependent on the bounty of the crown, 
when they ought to have been placed in 
astate of independence upon it. Noble 
and wealthy alliances might be formed by 
such persons. How far the Wellesley 
family might have attractions he could 
not say ; but it was infinitely preferable 
torender the families of persons so en- 
nobled independent at once. There was 
another consideration to which he felt it 
incumbent upon him to direct the atten- 
tio of the House. It had become the 
practice of certain public prints to en- 
deavour to undervalue and vilify the aris- 
tocracy ofthe country. Hecould scarcely 
take up a paper in which an imperious 
and overbearing aristocracy was not men- 
tioned. They were denominated a proud, 
arrogant, and presumptuous aristocracy. 
He could not think that any noble lords 
would encourage slanders of this descrip- 
tion; but it became their lordships to sup- 
port their own dignity, or, he believed, 
they would find no others inclined to do 
it. He had thought proper to throw out 
these observations to the consideration of 
noble lords, leaving it to them to act upon 
it as they might think proper. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, March 5. 


Insocvent Desrors.}] Lord Folkestone 
presented a Petition from certain Debtors, 
in the Fleet Prison, praying relief. An 
idea, he observed, had gone abroad, that 
having made an alteration in the Lords’ 
Act, it was his intention to afford relief to 
those unfortunate persons, by introducing 
another Bill; and in consequence of that 
idea, he had received a vast number of 
letters, full of suggestions for their bene- 
fi. He had no intention of pursuing the 
subject any further, but he wished that 
some gentleman would examine the va- 
tious acts lately passed for their relief, and 
see if some alteration of the provisions 
could not be made so as to include those 
persons now soliciting relief. Though an 
Act had passed within the last twelve 
months upon the subject, he understood 
the different gaols in the kingdom were 
fuller than before it passed. It was ne- 
cessary, therefore, he thought, that some- 
thing should be done to remedy the evil. 
A Petition, he understood, had been put 
into the hands of a noble member of the 
other House (lord Redesdale), who was 
fully competent to frame a Bill for the 

(VOL. XXL) 
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desired purpose, and he trusted it would 
be done, and be carried into effect. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
laid on the table. 


PETITION RESPECTING THE REGULATION 
or Markets 1n THE City or Cork.] Mr. 
Hutchinson presented a Petition of the 
mayor, sheriffs, and commonalty of Cork, 
setting forth : 

« That the franchises of markets, tolls, 
and customs, and the regulation of all 
weights and measures within the said city, 
have been vested, by virtue of their seve- 
ral charters of incorporation, from the 
reign of king Henry the 3rd until the pre- 
sent time, in the mayor, sheriffs, and-com- 
monalty of the said city; and that, by a 
statute passed in Ireland in the 4th year of 
queen Ann, it was enacted that the chief 
magistrate in all corporate towns, and the 
proprietors of the tolls and customs in all 
other places, should appoint weigh-mas- 
ters within their several jurisdictions, who 
should be sworn justly and truly to weigh 
all goods, wares, and merchandizes be- 
tween buyer and seller, for which service 
they should be entitled to the fees pro- 
vided by the said act; and that, in the 
reign of king William the 3rd, when first 
the trade of butter became an object of 
legislative regulation in Ireland, the in- 
spection of its quality, and the-ascertain- 
ment of its weight, were committed to the 
chief magistrates in corporate towns, as 
incident to their corporate right; and 
that, by a statute passed in Ireland in the 
8th year of king George the Ist, distinct 
weigh-masters were first appointed for 
the weighing butter, hides, and tallow, 
and the chief magistrates in all corporate 
towns were empowered to nominate the 
weigh-masters within their respective ju- 
risdictions, thereby evidently recognizing 
and confirming, as the Petitioners submit, 
the ancient corporate right hereinbefore 
mentioned ; and that, by anotlier statute 
passed in Ireland in the 10th year of king 
George the Ist, various additional regula- 
tions for the butter trade of Ireland were 
introduced, but the appointment of weigh- 
masters was still vested in the chief magis- 
trates and aldermen of the several corpo- 
rate towns, Dublin and Cork only except- 
ed, and it is to this exception, and to the 
unjust and unequal consequences which 
flowed from it, that the Petitioners beg 
leave humbly to call the attention of the 
House, as the causes of the grievance of 
which they complain, for, by a subsequent 

(4F) 
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section of the said act, the appointment of 
weigh-masters in the city of Dublin was 
re-vested in the mayor, together with the 
sheriffs, commons, and citizens of Dublin, 
in which body it remains to the present 
day, whereas, in Cork, the place of weigh- 
master was granted by name to Edmond 
_Kuapp and Edward Hoare, the then repre- 
sentatives in parliament of the said city, 
and to the survivor of them, though con- 
trary to the express wish of the mayor, 
sheriffs, and commonalty of the said city, 
as appears by their records; by which 
grant the Petitioners’ predecessors endured 
the double mortification of witnessing the 
invasion of their chartered rights, and of 
seeing those representatives who had be- 
trayed their sacred trust, rewarded with 
the spoils of those rights which they were 
bound to protect; and that, so flagrant 
was this breach of trust and violation of 
right esteemed by the lord Middleton, 
then lord chancellor of Ireland, that he 
entered his solemn protest against the 
passing of the said act on the Journals of 
the House of Lords of Ireland, thereby 
evidencing the opinion of the first legal 
character in the kingdom as to the injus- 
tice of the said act; and that even the 
framers of the said Statute, as if to excuse 
the violation of the right, while they re- 
tained its benefit in the particular instance, 
introduced a clause in the said act, em- 
powering the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
mon council ofthe city of Cork, in case of 
the death of the said Edmond Knapp and 
Edward Hoare, to appoint the weigh-mas- 
ters of the said city in future, which 
power of appointment, by the intervention 
of several subsequent acts, made to conti- 
nue the act of the 10th of George the Ist, 
was rendered nugatory, inasmuch as new 
appointments of weigh-masters, by name, 
were made in the said acts of continuation, 
previously to the occurring of any actual 
vacancy, whereby the Petitioners’ prede- 
cessors were tantalized by the abstract re- 
cognition of their rights, and the practical 
prevention of its exercise ; and that the 
foregoing method of parliamentary ap- 
pointment was continued through four 
successive changes of weigh-masters, un- 
til an act was passed in the 3lst year of 
his present Majesty, continued by an act 
of the 40th year ob his Majesty, by which 
the appointment was vested inhis Majesty, 
his heirs, and successors, during the conti- 
nuance of the said last mentioned act, and 
no longer, viz. until the 29th day of Sep- 
tember, which will be in the year 1812, 
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and to the end of the then next session of 
parliament, at which period an opportu. 
nity will occur of restoring to the Peti. 
tioners a right of which they have been 
deprived in the manner _ hereinbefore 
stated, without the slightest insinuation of 
criminality or misconduct on their part, 
and which they are chietly anxious to re. 
gain, in order- to exercise their right for 
the public advantage; for, the Petitioners 
further shew, that the emoluments of the 
office of weigh-master of the city of Cork 
now amount to a very considerable annual 
sum, arising altogether from the fees 
paid by the proprietors of the articles 
weighed, branded, and inspected; and 
that, as the office is executed principally 
by deputy, a large annual tax is thus levied 
on the industry of individuals, without 
producing any local or national benefit 
whatever ; whereas, should it please the 
House to grant the prayer of this Petition, 
a fund might be formed, by the applica. 
tion of which great local and no inconsi- 
derable generai advantage would arise, it 
being the Petitioners’ object to vest one 
third part of the emolument of the said 
office in trustees, for the deepening the ri- 
ver and improving the harbour of Cork, 
which work would greatly contribute to 
the safety and facility of the navigation 
and commerce not only of that port, but 
of the United Kingdom in general, inas- 
much as nine-tenths of the shipping which 
trade to the city of Cork are the property 
of British subjects ; and further, it would 
be the Petitioners’ object to vest one other 
third of the said emolument in trustees, for 
widening and improving the streets of 
Cork, a work of great local utility, and 
from the prosecution of which, although 
commissioners have been long since ap- 
pointed by act of parliament, the Peti- 
tioners have been prevented, from the 
want of any fund whatever, parliament 
having always been pleased to reject the 
applications of the Petitioners for aid, on 
the ground that local improvements should 
be provided for by local taxation, a princi 
ple, the benefit cf which, in its application 
to the subject of the present Petition, they 
now humbly seek from the House; with 
the remaining third part of the emolu- 
ments, the Petitioners would engage to ren- 
der the weigh-master’s office more effec- 
tive than it ever has been hitherto; and 
the Petitioners beg leave to refer, for the 
truth of the above allegations, to the res 
cords of the Irish parliament, humbly 
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their rights is called to mind; and when it 
is considered that the restoration of those 
rights will unite private justice with pub- 
lic advantage, without the possibility of 
injury to any one of his Majesty’s subjects, 
the House will be pleased, by whatever 
act may be introduced to continue or 
amend the last mentioned act of the 40th 
year of his present Majesty, to restore the 


appointment of weigh-master of Cork to 


its former possessors, the Petitioners under- 
taking to apply the emoluments arising 
therefrom in the manner aforesaid, or in 
any other manner that may be pointed out 
as more consonant to the purposes of pub- 
lic utility.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition oF Mr. Crompton RESPECT- 
iwc HIs MACHINE CALLED “ A Mute.”] A 
Petition of Samuel Crompton, of Bolton- 
en-le-Moors, in the county of Lancaster, 
Cotton Spinner, was brought up, and read ; 
setting forth : 

« That, in the year 1769, sir Richard 
Arkwright obtained a patent for the use 
ofa machine by him invented for spinning 
cotton, commonly called a Water Frame, 
the benefit of which invention he exclu- 
sively enjoyed during the full period of 
14 years, and derived great advantage 
therefrom ; and that the above machine, 
although excellent for the purposes to 
which it could be applied, was exceed- 
ingly limited in its application, it being, 
from its construction, utterly incapable of 
spinning weft of any kind, or of producing 
twist of very fine texture; and that, to re- 
medy this defect, the Petitioner, in the 
year 1779, completed the discovery of a 
Machine, now called a Mule, but which, 
for several years, bore the name of the 
Hall of the Wood Wheel, from the name 
of the then place of residence of the Peti- 
tioner; and that the Petitioner’s machine 
not only removed the pre-existing defects 
in the art of spinning, by being capable 
of producing every then known descrip- 
tion of weft as well as twist of a very su- 
perior quality, but gave birth to a new 
manufacture in this country of fine cam- 
brics and muslins, by producing yarns of 
treble the fineness, and of a much more 
soft and pleasant texture, than any which 
had ever before been spun in Great Bri- 
tain; and that the merit of the Petitioner’s 
machine soon brought it into general use, 
and has been the means of extending the 
cotton manufacture to more than double 
the amount to which it was before carried 
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on, whereby all persons employed in the 
cotton manufactory, and the public in ge- 
neral, have been greatly benefited; and 
that, notwithstanding the very great and 
numerous advantages derived by this 
country from the Petitioner’s labours, the 
Petitioner has hitherto received no ade~- 
quate reward for his discovery, the Peti- 
tioner having, in the first instance, been 
induced to give up his discovery to the 
public by the solicitations of a great num- 
ber of very respectable merchants and ma- 
nufacturers ; and that the Petitioner stated 
his case to the officers of his Majesty’s 
government, and was not able-to obtain 
their determination thereon until the time 
limited by the House for receiving peti- 
tions for private bills had elapsed ; and 
praying, that leave may be given to pre- 
sent a Petition for such remuneration for 
his said discovery, and giving up the use 
thereof for the benefit of the public, as 
may be deemed meet.” 

Ordered, To be referred to a Commit- 
tee, with power to send for persons, pa- 
pers and records, 


Lorp StewaRp OF THE HovusEHOLD.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that in consequence of the conversation 
which had passed between him and the 
hon, gentleman (Mr. Wynn) on the last 
evening, respecting the Lord Steward of 
the Household, he had inquired, and found 
that very considerable doubts were enter- 
tained that the oaths tasen by members 
before the deputy and the other officers 
would not be valid, and consequently their 
seats would be void. That being the case, 
he should propose to bring in a Bill to 
indemnify those persons who had acted, 
not from any wish to infringe the law, but 
through ignorance. The House, under 
these circumstances, he hoped, would have 
no objection, when the Bill was brought 
in, to pass it through with as much rapi- 
dity as possible, in order that no inconve- 
nience might arise. 

Mr. Wynn was convinced that there was 
noneglect to beimputed to the members for 
taking their seats, none on the part of the 
commissioners for administering the oaths, 
but that the neglect bad been on the part 
of those who did. not recommend the filling 
up of the office of Lord Steward much 
earlier. 


PROCEEDINGS RELATING TO THE Exe 
PULSION oF Mr. Bensamin Watsu.] The 
order of the day, for the attendance of Ben- 
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jamin Walsh, esq. in his place, being read, 
and Mr. Walsh not being in his place, 

The Speaker directed the messenger who 
served the notice for attendance, to be 
called to the Bar. 

Mr. John Skelton, the messenger, then 
appeared at the bar. 

The Speaker. Did you serve the order 
on Mr, Walsh yesterday ? 

Mr. Skelton. Yes, Sir. 

The Speaker. At what hour? 

Mr. Skelton. At eleven o’clock yester- 
day morning. 

The Speaker, Did you see him ? 

Mr. Skelton. Yes, Sir. I saw him. 

The messenger was ordered to withdraw. 

The Speaker.—I have now to inform the 
House, that I have received another Letter 
from Mr. Waish, stating, “ his physical 
inability to appear to-day, or to face the 
House on this occasion; his hope that his 
former letters may be read, in which he 
does not mean to justify but only to pal- 
liate his ofience ; and his desire that the 
House will now proceed to decide on his 
case.”’ 

Mr. Bankes then rose and observed, that 
in bringing forward, which he should do, 
a charge of a most serious nature against 
a member of that House, followed up as. it 
would be by the severest punishment 
which the House could inflict, he should 
think himself highly blameable if he pro- 
ceeded in such a manner as to set a prece- 
dent, which in future times might place an 
innocent man in trouble, and open the 
door to ground enquiries into individual 
transactions between man and man, by 
creating inquisitorial powers in that House 
to examine into their private concerns; 
but such was not his intention, for the 
Letter from Mr. Walsh, which he had 
moved for, and which had been printed. 
(see p. 940), was not of the nature of a 
private document, it had been publicly 
read in court, and therefore he might be 
fairly justified in assuming that he did not 
intrench upon any private rights. He 
agreed with those who thought that judi- 
cial power should be assumed by the 
House oy Commons as seldom as possible, 
nor was the present the first opportunity 
that had been afforded him of expressing 
the opinion, how little suited were its 
funciions for such a purpose. Much less 
would he wish that questions of individual 
property, or of general character should 
be there discussed, since it ill suited the 
dignity of the House, that through it, 
means should be afforded to private ma- 
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levolence to scrutinize every deviation 
from the strictest rules of moral rectitude: 
but it was inherent in the House of Com. 
mons, and was a part of the constitution 
of every aggregate body, to preserve its 
character and reputation. If the House 
was proud of the splendid talents of some 
of its members,—if it felt gratified by the 
exertions of military prowess by others— 
or if it owned with satisfaction the dig. 
nity it derived from the not less important, 
though less glaring virtues of integrity and 
rectitude in others, it was impossible for 
it not to suffer in an equal proportion, if 
men whose characters were stained by 
vice and corruption were still permitted 
to retain seats in a body, where their pe. 
culiar deformity was rendered the more 
conspicuous by the general excellence of 
the whole. Unless from time to time 
wholesome remedies were applied to pu- 
rify it, it was impossible that this main 
limb of the constitution could continue 
healthy and vigorous. It was scarcely 
necessary for him to deduce instances 
from ancient history, where this power 
had been exercised: the extensive and 
uncontrouled authority exercised by the 
censors over the Roman senate was well 
known, not only on important occasions, 
but sometimes with capricious indiscre- 
tion. They long endeavoured to check 
the progress of the swelling tide of lux- 
ury and corruption, and long succeeded ; 
at length they were overpowered by the 
weight of the torrent; the censorian 
power was overwhelmed, and when again 
it rose and endeavoured to re-establish its 
footing, the. efforts were feeble, and the 
attempt was vain; the flood of luxury 
and vice expanded itself over the whole 
empire, and at last extinguished the lew 
remaining sparks of virtue and patriotism 
which had once blazed forth so conspicu 
ously a glorious example to surrounding 
nations. The British House of Commons, 
however, had prudently never permitied 
this censorian power to be exercised by any 
other hands than its own, and many exaMr 
ples of its exercise must be present to the 
minds of those acquainted with its history, 
which had been re-printed together in the 
year 1807. Cases of all kinds might here 
be discovered, but no general, positive, 
or precise rules appear to have been laid 
down ; but the House exercised its discre- 
tion according to the facts of the particu- 
lar case presented to its consideration. 
There were expuisions for libels on pet 
sons in and out of the House, where the 
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legal acceptation of the word had never 
been contemplated, and for gross immo- 
rality and impiety in denying the princi- 

les of the Christian religion, had been 
deemed, in the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, a sufficient reason for thus severely 
expressing the indignation of the House. 
He did not mean to enter into the merits 
of these cases; he only cited them to 
shew that the Commons had always consi- 
dered themselves masters of their own 
proceedings regarding their own mem- 
pers) The expulsion of colonel Caw- 
thorn, in 1796, was entirely a new case, 
and much doubt was entertained of the 
wisdom and prudence of the proceeding ; 
but among all the precedents there were 
none of more frequent occurrence, or 
which had been visited more uniformly 
by the just punishment of the House, than 
cases of fraud, and notorious breach of 
trust in pecuniary transactions for pri- 
vate and undue emolument. The cases 
of public were undoubtedly more fre- 
quent than those of private fraud, and it 
was extremely natural that it should be 
so, since transactions between man and 
man were seldom brought. to light, and 
until within the last thirty years members 
of parliament were concerned in the col- 
jection of the revenues, in the public ex- 
penditure, in the lotteries, and contracts of 
government. The principle, however, ap- 
plied equally to all cases of fraud and 
breach of trust, when coupled with a most 
material circumstance, the notoriety and 
publicity of the fact. Could it, in the pre- 
sent case, be made more notorious, than 
by a trial at the Old Bailey? .It was im- 
possible for the House to profess igno- 
rance of what was known to the whole 
country. It might be, perhaps, urged, 
that the free pardon granted to Mr. Walsh 
had altered the case.—In passing, the hon. 
gentleman said he wished here to notice 
somewhat of an inconsistency in the ad- 
ministration of justice, namely, that the 
conviction of the offender on a public trial 
should be made public te all the world, and 
that perhaps the next time the subject was 
heard of, it should be to announce that a 
free pardon had been granted. In the pre- 
sent instance, indeed, this lenity was not 
to be deemed an act of grace or favour, 
but of strict justice, since, under the cir- 
Cumstances, it was impossible that it should 
be refused. This circumstance, however, 
in general cases, might be subject to mis- 
Construction, and perhaps ought to be ex- 
cepted from the praise which so truly be- 
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longed to the administration of justice It 
appeared to him that it was equally impor- 
tant for the public to know the reason for 
the pardon, as the grounds of the convic- 
tion. In the instance before the House, 
the pardon, however, did not take the fact 
out of the cognizance of the House, or 
make it less necessary that the expulsion 
should be resorted to. The pardon had 
been granted, as usual, on the letter of the 
judge, but it had not deprived Mr. Walsh 
of one jot of the delinquency, or dimi- 
nished the notoriety of the fact. The 
hon. gentleman said, he had been asked 
on a former night by an hon. member 
whether he produced the letter of Mr. 
Walsh, to his brother, as proof of what 
appeared on record? To this he should 
answer, that he had deemed the free con- 
fession of guilt from the delinquent him- 
self an important document for the House 
to receive; not, indeed, that it would be 
strict legal evidence in a court of justice, 
but the House, it should be remembered, 
was not bound to the technical forms of 
law, and it would be injurious to the con- 
stitution to permit them to controul its pro- 
ceedings. If, however, strict legal proof 
were required, it was before the House; 
besides which, it had the best evidence of 
the deliberate turpitude of the culprit. 
He was not even bound to shew that this 
case came within any of the precedents 
in the Journals; for if it were, as he be- 
lieved, of sufficient magnitude for the cog- 
nizance of the House, it had not only a 
right, but was bound to proceed to expul- 
sion. Inthe year 1732, however, would 
be found an example, if it were required, 
fully authorizing this step. It was a case 
where three members of the House had 
been driven from their seats for embezzling 
monies belonging to a public subscription, 
called “ The Charitable Corporation,” of 
which they were directors and managers, 
which could by no construction be termed 
public money. A precedent of an earlier 
date, in 1607, went still further, which 
he stated merely to shew the extent to 
which the House had gone. Sir Edward 
Thomas, in a petition, charged his son, a 
member of that House, of being guilty of 
divers frauds, injuries, and abuses, and 
therefore prayed that inquiry might be in- 
stituted. A committee was appointed— 
the House did not send the father to seek 
his remedy in the courts of law, but con- 
ceiving that the honour and dignity of their 
body was implicated, directed an inquiry 
into the merits ofthe case. The report of 
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the committee was favourable to the son, 
and consequently there were no farther 
proceedings had upon the petition. The 
complaint was not clearly stated on the 
Journals, but from the nature and connec- 
tion of the complainant, he rather sup- 
posed it must be one of ilagrant immo- 
rality. He stated the case to shew, in the 
first instance, that the House possessed 
large discretionary powers; and in the 
second instance, that he was not actuated 
in bringing forward the present charge 
from any malignant motives. In other 
cases, the House had expelled members, 
and directed them to be proceeded against 
afterwards in the courts below. The hon. 
gentleman maintained, therefore, that the 
governing principle upon which the House 
was called to act, was the notoriety of the 
fact, demonstrable from papers on the 


table, which shewed that it was a gross 


breach of trust, beyond the power of cavii 
to dispute, and as such entitled to the seve- 
rest punishment in the breast of the House 
to inflict. With respect to the attendance 


of Mr. Walsh, he did not mean to press 
his absence against him as an aggravation 
of his offence: had he attended, he should 
have thought it indicative of a hardened 
mind after the production of the documents 
He trusted and hoped his 


alluded to. 
subsequent conduct would free him from 
that suspicion. He then adverted gene- 
rally to the cases on the Journals, which 
he considered as bearing on the present, 
but should the House not so consider them, 
and be of opinion the pfesent was a new 
case, then he must contend that the House 
was bound to establish a new precedent. 
If the House did not punish, they would 
become partakers in the disgrace. He 
concluded with moving, «‘ That Benjamin 
Walsh, esq. a member of this House, hav- 
ing been tried at the Old Bailey, in Ja- 
nuary last, for Felony, and convicted 
thereof, and having received a free pardon 
by reason of his offence not amounting to 
Felony in the opinion of the Judges; but 
gross fraud and notorious breach of trust 
having been proved against him on the 
said trial, is unworthy and unfit to con- 
tinue a member of this House.” 

The Speaker, previous to putting the 
question, suggested to the hon. member 
that the documents to which he had re- 
ferred, should be entered as read on this 
day. Which was accordingly done. The 
“question was then put. 

Sir Arthur Piggott stated, that he had so 


much respect for the hon. gentleman who 
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had just taken his seat, and so much cop. 

fidence in the rectitude of his intentions 

and the integrity and independence of his 
conduct, that in all matters of indifference 

where no important question was involved, 
he should be inclined, almost without in. 
quiry, to adopt his opinions. ‘In neither 
of these two distinctions, however, could 

he place the present case, and he trusted 
he should be excused if he stated his rea. 
sons for thinking it -his indispensible duty 
to oppose the motion. He did so from a 
deep conviction of its constitutional Impro- 
priety, notwithstanding all the odium and 
reproach with which Mr. Walsh had been 
loaded ; he was satisfied that a concur. 
rence in the vote proposed would be esta- 
blishing a precedent, the consequences of 
which, though seen only in distant pros. 
pect, appeared most dangerous and alarm- 
ing. He was little disposed to enter into 
a discussion of the nature of the jurisdic. 
tion that House exercised over its mem- 
bers, but hitherto, in his view, nothing 
had been adduced which could, in the 
slightest degree justify so severe and hasty 
adecision. The cases of libel must cer- 
tainly be put out of sight, because it was 
a public crime acknowledged and punished 
by the law. As little was he disposed to 
question the propriety of the expulsion of 
members for breaches of public trust, be- 
cause no one would deny that the House, 
which professed to be the guardian of the 
public purse, nad a jurisdiction over such 
of its members as, forgetting their duty, un- 
lawfully thrust their hands into it ; but he 
could never be brought to agree, that the 
mere breach of a private trust was any 
sufficient ground for the vindictive pro- 
ceeding suggested by the motion just read 
from the chair. The only precedent of 
an enquiry of a private nature was taken 
from times when the usages of parliament 
were vague and unsettled—the year 1607, 
the beginning of the reign of James 1. 
It did not exactly appear what steps were 
taken on that occasion, and what was the 
exact nature of the transaction: yet this 
was the only instance which could be pro- 
duced, after a most laborious search into 
the Journals. The case of the Cha 
ritable Corporation he would presently 
prove to be of avery different description. 
But for the present, setting aside these 
considerations, he wished to be informed 
what the House knew, parliamentatily, 0 
the charges and complaints against Mr. 
Walsh ? The record certainly stated, that 
he was indicted for certain felomes com 
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tained in seven counts, followed by a 

eneral verdict of guilty. The record 
then (and he wished the attention of the 
members of the legal profession to what 
he was about to say) did not contain the 
judgment of the court upon the conviction, 
that judgment being postponed to another 
day. So that there was a verdict without 
judgment: and yet the hon. mover made 
yse of this record as evidence. He was 
astonished the hon. mover had so done. 
What was to be collected from this record? 
No court could use it for any purpose or 
act upon it; mon constat, what the judg- 
ment might have been; a verdict of ac- 
quittal might have been the result. Sup- 
posing the jury had found him guilty, 
would a forfeiture of goods and chattels as 
in cases of felony have taken place upon 
the record, no judgment. being on the 
face of it? the case was reserved for more 
mature deliberation. All the judges were 
of opinion that the facts did not amount to 
felony; there was in truth no ground for 
parliamentary proceeding against Mr. 
Walsh, nor had he (sir Arthur) any dis- 
tinct notice of what the charge was. 
What the facts were he knew not, and no 
member, he believed, actaally did, ex- 
cept from the Letter of the Chief Baron, 
which stated that the charge, in the esti- 
mation of the Judges, did not ammount to 
felony. If the charges could have been 
argued before the three judges at the Old 
Bailey, they must have acquitted him; 
therefore in point of fact, the case in sub- 
stance, in reason, and in common sense, 
stood in these materials, as if he had been 
acquitted. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man declared that he did not know Mr. 
Walsh ; had never seen him, nor had the 
slightest intercourse with him ; he viewed 
him in the light of one of the King’s sub- 
jects, entitled to the benefit of the law, of 
which, in his opinion, Mr. Walsh was 
now substantially in possession, for he 
could not consider the result as any thing 
less than an acquittal. All the time, 
therefore, he had been detained as a con- 
victed felon, he had been unjustly de- 
tained. The letter of the Chief Baron, 
to be sure, said that the facts in the charge 
were proved, but that it did not amount to 
felony. The pardon consequent upon 
that letter might be considered as a free 
pardon, for it authorised the sheriff to dis- 
charge him out of prison. Independent 
of that consideration, there wasno ground 
for any parliamentary proceedings. Sup- 
Posing the facts were as stated, he could 
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not be prosecuted further in any of the. 
courts below; nor could any criminal pu- 
nishment be inflicted upon him. Sup- 


-posing the crime to be a breach of trust, 


how did the record connect itself with the 
crime charged, and what had the House, 
under those circumstances, to do? It was 
not because the facts were notorious in a 
newspaper, that therefore the House must 
proceed. All that Mr. Walsh had swf- 
fered had been wrongfully endured: he 
did not impute blame to the prosecutors, 
but they had mistaken the nature of the 
charge. It behoved the House, there- 
fore, to consider the principle they were 
called upon to recognise and support, and 
not make a precedent, which, thirty years 
hence, when Mr. Walsh and his history 
were forgotten, might be complained of. 
The case of notoriety had nothing to do 
with the question, It had no resemblance - 
to the Charitable Corporation case—that 
was a fund established in the reign of 
queen Anne, amounting to 30,000/. The. 
directors of it afterwards repeatedly ap- 
plied to the crown, with false allegations, 
for the Queen’s licence to extend the 
funds of the charity, and the consequence 
was, they obtained, by these undue 
means, leave to extend the subscriptions 
to 600,000/. At last, in the year 1732, 
when immense debts were due from the 
corporation, a Petition was presented 
from the proprietors to this House, stating 
gross abuses practised by three members 
of that House, directors of the fund, to 
buy stock when low, and sell when high ; 
the whole amount of their pledges for 
400,000/, (the debts of the corporation) 
were about 30,0002. The House, upon 
the representation and complaint, took the 
matter up as a case of high state delin- 
quency, and appointed a committee, who, 
after two sessions of minute and laborious 
enquiry, found sir Robert Sutton, bart. sir 
Archibald Grant, and George Robinson, 
esq. the three members, guilty of the 
charges, and they were afterwards ex- 
pelled the House. That case, so far from 
originating in a private matter, was noto- 
riously a public one, for after their ex- 
pulsion, the House came to a Resolution, 
in 1733, to address the King, to direct his 
Majesty’s law officers (sir Philip Yorke 
and Mr. Talbot, the Attorney and Solicitor 
General), to prosecute them. There 
were no less than seven acts of parliament 
passed in that reign upon the subject of 
this enquiry. The House would. consider 
this question without making any reference 
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to the present state of parliament, and they 
should endeavour to remove nothing fur- 
ther from them than party feelings on 
such a subject. Though he believed no 
person now in existence, who was in that 
House, was any more capable of making 
an improper use of the precedent tliat 
would be established, if Mr. Walsh were 
expelled, than himself, yet when they 
were all no more, posterity would have 
a right to ask of the House on what prin- 
ciple the precedent was established (if it 
were established), which was thus made 
in 1812, a precedent which might after- 
wards in the hands of bad men be pro- 
ductive of the most mischievous conse- 
quences. The case of Mr. Walsh was a 
case between individuals. Many breaches 
of trust equally gross had come before the 
courts of equity, without its ever being 
thought of to follow them up in the man- 
ner now proposed. The notoriety of the 
offence had been insisted on, as a ground 
why they should come to the vote pro- 
posed, but that sort of notoriety which 
had been described was not what parlia- 
ment could proceed upon. No divorce 
bills could ever pass without the fact of 
adultery being proved at their bar, and 
yet the offence on which the application 
to parliament in sucha case was grounded 
was as notorious as the transaction in 
which Mr. Walsh was concerned. If a 
breach of trust were confessed in the court of 
Chancery by a member, though there the 
questions put, and the answers given, could 
be brought much more distinctly before 
parliament, stil] no man could tell what 
the facts of the case were ; at least no man 
could, in a parliamentary sense, be said to 
know what they were. Would the House 
enter into an enquiry into such a subject, 
or would they bring forward the incom- 
plete record of a conviction at the Old 
Bailey, which could not stand, and pro- 
ceed upon that? Was the House to be 
made subservient to such transactions ? 
He apprehended not. It had never been 
so used before. However Mr. Walsh had, 
in the present instance, disgraced himself 
in the eyes of society, he thought the 
House could not take cognizance of the 
action. The hon. and learned gentleman 
said, his opinions were of so little weight 
that he was aware they would influence 
nobody else; but he wished to guard 
against establishing so dangerous a pre- 
cedent as that which the motion went to 
establish ; and, acting up to what he con- 
ceived to be his duty, he certainly should 
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not concur with the proposition before the 
House. 

Mr. Bathurst acknowledged the great 
legal abilities and qualifications of the last 
speaker, yet thought that it was impose 
sible they could be more misplaced or 
misapplied than on the present occasion, 
The hon. and learned gentleman had 
stated, that an arbitrary discretion should 
not be allowed to the House. If the hon, 
and learned gentleman meant that the 
proceedings of the House should not be 
suffered to be capricious and vindictive, he 
fully agreed with him; but if he meant 
that the House should be bound by strict 
technical rules, he entirely dissented from 
that opinion, and had a very different idea 
of the constitution of parliament. As to 
immoralities committed by members of 
parliament, he did not see how they af- 
fected the present case. Such immorali- 
ties might exist without injury to the 
public official character of a man, but the 
conduct of Mr. Walsh was marked with 
peculiar turpitude ; and breaches of trust 
were precisely of a nature to affect the 
characters of members of parliament, as 
members. He felt no desire of purifying 
the House; and had he conceived that 
the present motion was the result of mi- 
nisterial influence, or party feeling, or 
private spleen, he would not have given it 
his support: but it stood on different 
grounds,—on transactions which had pass- 
ed in a public court of justice. The hon. 
and learned gentleman had, indeed, worked 
himself up to say, that because this was 
not a felony, it was no crime. He ‘had 
stated, that there were no facts on the 
record, yet that record contained an in- 
dictment which in seven different counts 
alleged express charges of stealing and 


converting bills, notes, &c.: and the jury 


had found the prisoner guilty on such 
charges. Surely, here were facts; not 
did he see how a special verdict could 
furnish more. The Chief Baron, too, had 
stated that the facts were proved, though 
on a question put, the judges had agreed 
that it was no larceny, and a pardon had 
consequently been granted.—The hon 
and learned gentleman had said, that the 
offence of Mr. Walsh would not work 
a forfeiture of his goods-and chattels: but 
what sort of argument was that? Was not 
his character forfeited, and was not that 
completely proved? The argument went 
to this length ;—a man was charged with a 
felony: he was not guilty of that, and, 
therefore, he was entirely innocent. But 
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was there no moral turpitude on which the 
resent motion might be supported? An 
instance, which had been quoted by his 
hon. friend the mover, clearly proved that 
the House had acted on such principles. 
It was the instance where they had first 
expelled a man, and afterwards ordered 
him to be tried ; so that he was proceeded 
against, not on the ground of a legal con- 
viction, but of a moral turpitude ; an in- 
stance which shewed that the House would 
not-suffer a member so contaminated to 
retain his seat. In the present case the 
moral guilt had been proved—no circum- 
stances of mitigation were suggested, and, 
besides, they had confitentem reum. There 
were, perhaps, no precedents of an exactly 
similar nature. The case of the Charitable 
Corporation was not precisely in point ; 
but could it be urged, that because mem- 
bers acting in a corporate capacity had 
committed frauds, and been punished, they 
would not have met with the same punish- 
ment.if they had individually robbed and 
cheated the subjects of the realm ?—The 
right hon, gentleman then proceeded to 
review the various cases of former expul- 
sions, as far as they bore on the present 
subject; and observed, that if the House 
had not authority to expel Mr. Walsh, 
there was no other authority that could do 
it: there was, in fact, no mode, but by the 
House conferring upon him a nominal 
ofice. His constituents, indeed, might 
afterwards return him, if they chose to 
adhere to a person so contaminated. The 
disgraceful offence of the individual was 
notorious; and nothing was advanced 
against the motion, except by technical 
objections. When the hon. and learned 
gentleman wished the House not to let their 
feelings run away with them, he must, 
himself, at the same time, have felt the 
. great indecorum, the gross indecency of 
such a person sitting in that place. Under 
all these circumstances, seeing no probable 
danger from the adoption of the motion, 
but seeing great danger from the rejection 
of it, he felt it impossible for him not to 
give his sincere and ardent support to the 
motion. 

Sir A. Piggott hoped no one who heard 
him could so far have misunderstood him, 
a8 to suppose that he meant to say there 
was nothing criminal in the conduct of 
Mr. Walsh. What he had said was, that 
the crime did not come within his juris- 
diction 3 that it was not the crime it had 
been said to be in a legal point of view. 

Mr. Hume conceived -it to be the prac- 
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tice of the House, to take notice invariably 
of facts relative to the misapplication of 
public funds by those who were members 
of it; but he could learn of no prece- 
dents applicable to the present case. Mr. 
Walsh’s crime consisted in the appropria- 
tion to his own use of asum of money be- 
longing toanother. If that fact alone were 
to be considered sufficient for the proceed- 
ings of the House, let them look at the 
trials in the courts that were constantly 
occurring, and they would see how the 
principle might affect three fourths of the 
country. The House would have enough 
to do, if they were to give their attention 
to that subject. He wished to look at the 
question as it actually stood. Mr. Walsh 
had been acquitted by law; and he ought 
to have been acquitted on his trial, if the 
judge had done his duty, and knew what 
the law was. Let the House look at the 
case of captain Tomlinson, who actually 
received a remuneration of 800/. to cover 
the expences incurred by the proceedings 
against him. It was certainly not a suf- 
ficient reason to censure Mr. Walsh, be- 
cause he had been tried at the Old Bailey, 
a circumstance on which some stress had 
been laid. Any man, however innocent, 
morally or legally, might be so circum- 
stanced as to be brought there for trial. 
If the offence of Mr. Walsh was to be 
proceeded against by the Hoase, under 
all its circumstances, he thought that the 

louse was bound to go farther; and then, 
how far were they prepared to act? It was 
a greater fraud than Mr. Walsh’s, and a 
more frequent one, to send to tradesmen, 
to buy goods to four times the amount of 
Mr. Walsh’s transaction, deliberately, and 
with a perfect knowledge of the want of 
either capability or will ever to pay for 
them, The evil in the latter case was 
very extensive and very serious. He 
must therefore dissent from the principle 
of the motion, because it would, if fol- 
lowed up, be productive of incalculable 
difficulty and mischief. With ‘respect to 
the moral turpitude of the offence, on 
which it was asked how they could allow 
Mr. Walsh to sit in that House, it appeared 
to him, that the very letter so much relied 
upon tended to shew, that the offence was 
not one proceeding from confirmed de- 
pravity, from a bad heart ; but that, on the 
contrary, it shewed the writer to have 
been conscious of his error, and speedily 
to have repented of it. Ifany thing could 
extenuate his fault, it was to be found in 
that letter. But allowing the moral tur- 

(4G) 
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pitude to be a cause of expulsion, he 
thought the House bound to begin such 
expulsions with acts of a more flagrant 
nature: such, for instance, as disturbed 
and destroyed the peace of families, and 
in so doing, inflicted the severest injuries 
on the community. Persons committed 
acts of this sort with perfect notoriety, 
and were even convicted of them, without 
any notice of this kind: they were known 
by positive evidence of ten-fold more 
strength than what was now adduced 
against Mr. Walsh, in a mere pecuniary 
transaction. The House should take these 
things into their view, if they attempted 
to set up moral turpitude as the ground of 
expulsion, and not begin with a compa- 
ratively paltry consideration. He hoped, 
therefore, that the motion would not be 
pressed upon the House. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, that he was 
very far from being a stickler for what 
were called the privileges of parliament, 
but certainly if there was a privilege or a 
power in any body or assembly, less dis- 
putable than another, he conceived it to 
be that of declaring any one of the indi- 
viduals of which they were composed un- 
fit and unworthy of associating amongst 
them: it was at all events a power, which, 
when compared with the other extraordi- 
nary privileges assumed by parliament, 
appeared to him to be, of all others, the 
least liable to abuse; because if any mem- 
ber was expelled from any motives of 
party zeal, or personal persecution, a re- 
medy would be open to him in an appeal 
to his constituents, who, if they thought 
differently of his conduct, could unques- 
tionably restore him to his seat. This 
must be the case if elections were what 
the constitution meant they should be— 
fair and open, and general throughout the 
country : if the people who paid the taxes 
really sent to that House the persons 
whom the constitution entrusted with the 
province of levying them, why then there 
eould be no difficulty, because there could 
be little fear of the people not confirming 
the sentence of expulsion passed on any 
gross defaulter, by refusing to re-elect so 
unworthy a representative. But since the 
anomaly of private boroughs, since the in- 
troduction of persons into that House, who 
came in professedly to vote at the beck of 
the borough proprietor, a great difficulty 
arose—if one of those persons was expelled, 
might he not be sent back to the House 
upon the same, or some other borough in- 
terest; or if he had purchased a seat in 
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that House and was expelled, could he not 
if he had the money, purchase another} 
The truth was, that if a person so circum. 
stanced thought proper to maintain his 
footing in that House, there would be no 
remedy. The hon. gentleman with whom 
the present question had originated, had 
talked of that House asa high court, and yet 
he gave rather a singular description of 
this court, which had no rules, no regula- 
tions of its own, no principles, nothing but 
the then will and pleasure of the fluctuat. 
ing body, of which that House might be 
at any time composed. Such was, in his 
mind, a most extraordinary court of jus. 
tice! But as to the right of that assembly 
to expel one of its own members, he 
thought there could be little doubt of the 
right of every body to try to purify itself, 
He understood, that, in 1809, the members 
of the Stock Exchange had expelled Mr, 
Walsh for what they termed to be gross 
and nefarious conduct ; now, certainly, if 
the feelings of the gentlemen upon Change 
were so sore at the idea of associating with 
Mr. Walsh, he did not see why that House, 
even constituted as it then was, should not 
be allowed the privilege of removing from 
themselves, in a similar way, an annoy- 
ance of the same kind. There was no 
doubt, he believed, that Mr. Walsh had 
purchased the seat he then held in that 
House. It appeared, in the investigation 
of his books and accounts before the com- 
missioners of bankruptcy, that there was 
an item of 5,000/. charged on the assets of 
Mr. Walsh, on account of his seat in that 
House, and such odd and whimsical con- 
fusion did it produce amongst the commis- 
sioners, that after ineffectual efforts to meet 
the difficulty, they were obliged to resort 
to delay to evade it, and soon after Mr. 
Walsh’s debts were paid, the bankruptcy 
superseded, and the matter heard no more 
of. With respect to the proceedings re- 
cently had against Mr. Walsh, they ap- 
peared to him to be of a nature the most 
inconsistent, incongruous, and absurd. 
There had been a trial and no trial, an of 
fence and no offence, a pardon and no par 
don. Mr. Walsh had been indicted for 
felony, tried and convicted, but the ver- 
dict was a false one. How came this? It 
was found subject to the opinion of the 
judges hereafter—a mode of finding, 

which, by the bye, the fewer instances 
that occurred, the better. But what sort 
of law must that be? In what state must 
those laws be, of which the great law ex- 
pounders themselves were ignorant? 
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the judges themselves did not know the 
law, was not that law a mere snare for 
men, instead of being what it ought to be, 
asafe-guard? This was a topic, which, in 
his mind, ca!led for the most serious con- 
sideration. With respect to the pardon— 
he doubted if it could be properly so 
called—he had understood that a free par- 
don must pass under the great seal—he 
was sure that at least, in the present in- 
stance, there should have been more pub- 
licity. Mr. Walsh should have pleaded 
his pardon in open court; the reasons for 
granting the pardon should have been 
stated at large, and the judges would be 
then bound by their oaths to say, whether 
the reasons were, according to law, fit, 
just, and adequate. As to the intention of 
Mr. Walsh, his letter left no room for 
doubt, though he knew not how that letter 
got into public circulation, or by what 
management at the Post-Office it was, in 
the first instance, secured. However, he 
thought there had been full enough made 
out to convict Mr. Walsh of an abomina- 
ble fraud; and as being guilty of such 
fraud, he should certainly vote for his ex- 
pulsion from that House.—Before he sat 
down, he wished to mention one or two 
cases, Which, in his mind, the House ought 
to have prosecuted with as much, if not 
with more rigour, than the present. These 
cases were not drawn from remote, but re- 
cent times; for, as for precedents of the 
proceedings of that House, there was 
scarcely any thing for which there might 
not be found a precedent in the heated 
and violent times that had passed at dif- 
ferent intervals. The first instance he 
should mention was that of Mr. Steele. 
His fraud, in a public point of view, was 
of infinitely greater moment than the pri- 
vate transaction in the present instance ; 
and yet there had been no notice taken of 
it, It appeared upon the report of the Fi- 
nance Committee, that, during the admi- 
nistration of Mr. Steele, the then Treasu- 
rer of the Navy, he was in debt to the pub- 
lic to the amount of 19,000/. It might be 
said that he had paid this money back : 
this was no alleviation whatever, and the 
Interest was at all events lost to the pub- 
lic.—The next case he mentioned was that 
of Mr. Hunt. This person had been let 
80 to Portugal, where he could have been 
easily apprehended, if the government had 
thought proper. He was now in the Bra- 
zils, where they could as easily apprehend 
him; and yet this defaulter, he under- 
stood, was at that moment in the actual 
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receipt of two pensions from this country, 
to the amount of 1,000/. a year—one of 
them granted him in the year 1802, the 
other in the year 1804. Another instance 
was that of Mr. Mills, who, for the pur- 
pose of cheating his creditors, bought a 
seat in that House. He was at the timea 
prisoner for debt to an immense amount in 
the King’s Bench: his creditors petitioned 
the House* and besought them not to in- 
terpose their privilege in behalf of a 
swindling trick to defraud them. The pe- 
tition was, however, of no avail. Mills 
was enlarged, and took the opportunity 
his privilege of parliament afforded him, 
of escaping to America. There was ano- 
ther case of greater public enormity than 
either, because much more pregnant with 
mischievous consequences, and that was 
the case of Mr. Pitt advancing 40,0001. of 
the public money to Messrs. Boyd and 
Benfield, two of the host of voters at his 
beck—the greatness of the individual! in 
that House might have then protected him 
—he might have been saved, perhaps, by 
a majority of such votes as he influenced 
in this way: they had heard of late 
enough to shew that such influence did 
exist; for what else could be meant by 
drawing the distinction between what 
ought, and what was not to be considered 
as a cabinet measure : but of this transac- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, he had always entertained 
the same opinion, and thought it a gross 
abuse of his public duty under the shame- 
less pretence of supporting the public cre- 
dit—(Hear, hear, from the ministerial 
benches!) If it was for the support of pub- 
lic credit, he could only say that it did 
not tend to support the credit of that 
House with the public. (Hear, hear!) If 
the hon. gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate, thought that House to be 
made of a collection of—he knew not how 
to name them—if there were any or many 
such persons in that House, or in the 
country, that would be with him a tenfold 
reason why the evil should be stopped be- 
fore it proceeded to such excess, unless 
they should go on the principle, that 
where roguery was so general, it was more 
prudent to pass it over. And this re- 
minded him of that part of the dialogue 
between lady Macduff and the child—her 
son asks, ‘‘ and must they all be hanged 
that swear and lie?” Lady Macduff re- 
plies in the affirmative. “ Who must hang 
them,” demands the child. “ Why, the 
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honest men.’’? Upon which the child ob- 
serves, “ then the liars and swearers are 
fools, for there are liars and swearers 
enough to beat the honest, and bang up 
them.”’—The hun. baronet concluded, by 
observing, that he had endeavoured, then, 
to explain his opinions, and the reasons of 
the vote he should give, which was on no 
other ground than his abhorrence of the 
conduct of Mr. Walsh. If the House had 
any power of expulsion, they had a right 
to exercise it in getting rid of one, who, in 
public esteem, was evidently and totally 
unworthy to remain in their society. This 
was his opinion, who could not be supposed 
to entertain any very high notions on the 
subject of the power and privileges of that 
assembly. 

Mr. Herbert said, he could not see how 
the House could punish a man merely for 
. Moral guilt, unless they went on a broader 
scale, and visited the higher crimes: 
otherwise they might act severely to the 
poor, and mildly towards the rich. He 
did not dispute that Mr. Walsh’s act might 
be highly criminal; but it was not so in 
the eye of the law. The indefinite 
epithet “disgraceful” was emphatically 
attached to it: he did not deny its pro- 
priety; but how many different opinions 
might there not exist as to the applica- 
tions of that term, according to the dif- 
ferent feelings of different people? He re- 
collected in Mrs. Macauley’s History, an 
anecdote of Henry Martin, one of the re- 
gieides, who was caned in the lobby of 
the House of Commons by the earl of 
Northumberland, for opening a letter of 
his lordship’s at the post office* ; and the 
historian expressed her wonder that the 
House of Commons did not expel him for 
submitting to it. She thought it disgrace- 
ful. Some persons might think it dis- 
graceful not to go to church; and others 
might think the same of illicit intercourse 
with the sex. He saw no end to proceed- 
ings founded on conduct considered as 
“ disgraceful.” He knew nothing of Mr. 
Walsh, but he thought the grounds of the 
motion insufficient. Crimes of much 
greater moral turpitude and injury to so- 
cieiy were passed by, and it would be too: 
much to begin the moral ground of ex- 
pulsion on an offence of this description. 
The measure seemed calculated to involve 
the House in difficulties. 

Mr. Abercromby rose for the purpose of 





* See Parliamentary History of Eng- 





land, Vol. 3, p, 109. 
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opposing the motion. He thought that 
the House should. attend as much to the 
danger of setting a bad precedent, as to 
their feelings of indignation at the immo. 
rality of the action of which Mr. Walsh 
was guilty. As to the right that the 
House had to expel its members, that had 
been settled by long usage. There were 
three great classes of cases upon which 
they had frequently been called upon to 
exercise that right. The first was, the 
case of contempt of the House itself, 
Without the right of expelling in such 
cases, the House would not be safe, as the 

had no other tribunal to which they could 
look for protection. The second clas 
was, breaches of public trust. In these’ 
cases the House exercised its jurisdiction 
on sound and solid principles: for as jt 
was one of the primary objects of that 
House to take care of the public purse, if 
it appeared, that any member had a 

propriated to his private purposes an 

public money intended for the public 
good, the House was certainly called 
upon to inflict its severest punishment on 
the offence. There was another class of 
cases, namely, when persons had been 
found guilty, and punished for gross of. 
fences. In these cases the House paid 
that respect to the sentence of the laws, 
and to the laws themselves, as to deem a 
person so convicted and punished, to bean 
unfit person to sit in that House. The 
present case, however, was widely dif- 
ferent: there was a record of conviction 
it was true, but then that record was in- 
complete, as there was no judgment upon’ 
it. The counsel for the prisoner pre- 
ferred the reserving a point, to taking a 
special verdict, as that might have been 
brought before the House of Lords, and 
occasioned a great delay, during which 
time Mr. Walsh must have remained in 
imprisonment. If it had been a special 
verdict, there would not have been a con- 
viction. As to the mere immorality of 
the act, he thought that principle might 
be carried to a most dangerous extent. If 
they were to go to the courts of equity, 
they would find innumerable instances of 
persons confessing themselves to have been 
guilty of breaches of trust ; and it would 
be very hard to draw the line, and say 
what sort of a breach of trust should make 
a member liable to expulsion, when ano- 
ther sort did not. It was said, however, 
that the notoriety of the offence should 
determine the punishment. But it ap- 
peared to him, that-it should’ rather be 
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determined by the natare of the offence 
than the notoriety. He thought that it 
was a dangerous principle to leave the 
House to determine on every separate case 
by the feelings of the moment, as that 
course might often lead them to deter- 
mine in a manner which it would be very 
dangerous to lay down as a precedent. 
Mr. C. W. Wynn thought, that the sub- 
ject was surrounded with difficulties of a 
perplexing nature: on the one side, there 
was a natural wish that the House of Com- 
mons should not suffer in character from 
one of its members ; and on the other side, 
there was a difficulty in making a new 
precedent. In the case of the Charitable 
Corporation which had been cited, the 
money was not considered as public mo- 
ney, but as the money of individuals. In 
all the records we had of the proceedings 
upon that subject, we should find on read- 
ing the debates, that it was never stated as 
an embezzlement of public money, but 
merely as a breach of trust. It would be 
hard to call the money thatthe South Sea 
Company got hold of, public money ; it was 
private money, the property of individuals. 
The hon. and learned gentleman who 
spoke last, had laid some stress on the cases 
of persons convicted and punished for of- 
fences contrary to law. He would, how- 
ever, state on the other hand, that in the 
case of Mr. Wall, who had been expelled 
for perjury, there had been no punish- 
ment: and in the more recent case of Mr. 
Atkinson, no judgment had been given. 
In those cases, therefore, there had been 
no legal disabilities created: and yet the 
House expelled the member on the ground 
that it was the infamy of the offence, and 
not the punishment, which made the per- 
son unworthy of being a member. As to 
the practice of saving a point of law for 
the decision of the judges, although it was 
acommon practice in civil cases, yet it 
Was not common in criminal cases ; and he 
believed that it was done in this case at 
the particular request of Mr. Walsh’s 
counsel. If there had been a special ver- 
dict, and it had come before the House 
of Lords, (but it was not likely that the 
Prosecutor would have brought it there), 
he did not think a serious delay was to be 
apptehended. He believed that criminal 
appeals took the precedence of civil ap- 
peals; andin the case of Hart and White, 
there did not appear to be any great de- 
lay, An hon. gentleman seemed to con- 
sider Mr. Walsh’s letter as an extenuation 
of his offence. Now, it appeared to him 
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that it was quite the contrary. It ap- 

peared by that letter, that Mr. Walsh 

conceived that there would be no offence 

in the eyes of God or man in cheating Mr. 

Oldham for the benefit of his own family ; 

but he allowed that the seizing the money 

of his friend sir Thomas Plumer was not 

quite so proper. In this letter he saw no- 

thing but the common cant of sentiment 
and morality, opposed to the plain dictates 
of reason and common honesty. An hon 

baronet had compared the case of Mr. 
Mills with the present case ; but it ap- 
peared to him that there was a very great 
difference. Mr. Mills was imprisoned for 
debt, not upon execution, but upon mesne 
process. Any man in the kingdom who 
was not a member of parliament, might 
be in the same state, if any other indivi- 
dual chose to swear a larger debt than he 
could procure bail for. If this wasallowed 
as a sufficient cause for expelling a mem- 
ber, any person might be so prevented 
from taking his seat in that House by any 
other person in the nation swearing, even 
the day before the election, that such per- 
son owed him such a sum of money. If 
it would be absurd to allow the unsup- 
ported affidavit of a single individual 
to prevent a man from being elected a 
member of that House, it was evident that 
when once elected he ought not to be 
prevented from attending his parlia- 
mentary duty. In the case of colonel 
Cawthorne, that member was expelled, al- 
though he had been tried before a court 
martial appointed at the pleasure of the 
King. The object of the present motion 
was not to punish Mr. Walsh, but to take 
a very important trust out of the hands of 
a person entirely unworthy to hold it. 

Mr. C. Adams supported the motion, 
upon the ground that it was a case of great 
atrocity, the person against whom the 
fraud was committed being the friend and 
patron of the person who committed it. 
He hoped the House would not disgrace 
‘themselves by having amongst them so 
degraded a delinquent. There was no 
society, however insignificant, who did 
not exercise the power of expulsion in 
atrocious cases,.and though he did not pre- 
tend to nicer feelings than others, he 
should feel most awkward on coming in 
contact with such a person. 

Mr. Lamb thought the subject of most 
grave and serious importance; but the 
argument being already exhausted, he 
could not hope to add to the information_ 
of the House. He was surprized to hear 
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the notoriety and publicity of the act 
brought forward as an argument for ex- 
pulsion; for, certainiy, unless the circum- 
stances themselves justified the House in 

oing that length, the notoriety should 
eens no effect. Another argument to 
which he objected, was that which was 
urged by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last but one ; an argument which would in- 
duce the House to expel their member, lest 
a handle might be given for public charges 
against their proceedings. He hoped 
they would not be influenced by,any such 
consideration. ‘ He hoped they were there 
to declare the law of parliament. By 
doing which they would have no reason- 
able ground for charging that honourable 
House with corrupt motives. It had been 
said, that in the case of Mr. Wall, the 
House was satisfied with a record of con- 
viction without judgment; but here we 
had not only a record without judgment, 
but with a reason why there was no judg- 
ment. He disapproved generally of the 
practice of reserving points for the judges, 
instead of taking special verdicts, and sup- 
posed the reason why the prisoner’s coun- 
sel had consented and thought proper to 
reserve a point in the present case was 
their confidence that the law was in his 
favour. It had been said, that this was a 
case of pecuniary trust, and therefore pe- 
culiarly unfitted the person for holding a 
seat in that House; but he did not con- 
ceive that the functions of that House 
were so exclusively of a pecuniary nature 
as to render offences of that class the only 
consideration. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last but one, had stated many cir- 
cumstances which aggravated the moral 
guilt, but that very fact of the aggrava- 
tion of the moral guilt was a reason for 
the exercise of greater caution, as it was in 
the heat and indignation produced by such 
transactions, that dangerous precedents 
were most likely to be established. 

Mr. Whitbread begged leave to offer a 
few words before the question passed to 
a vote. This was one of the instances 
which proved how necessary it was for 
men to guard against first impressions; 
for there was no man who in the first in- 
stance did not think that Mr. Walsh’s 
conduct to sir T. Plomer ought to be visit- 
ed with expulsion. But the more he 
thought on the subject, the more he was 
inclined to conclude that it ought not. In 
his opinion, he ought not to be expelled 
as a punishment, but kept in his place, and 
obliged to attend every day. The hap- 
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piest thing for him, under the circum. 
stances, was to be expelled. Gentlemen 
had cautioned the House against giving a 
handle to those who were inclined to yilif 

it, by permitting him to retain his seat « 
but the very ground upon which those 
persons vilified the House, as it was called 

was on the existence of such means se 
those by which Mr. Walsh obtained his 
seat. He would allow that if there were 
grounds to justify his expulsion, the want 
of precedent should not prevent it: but 
there were no grounds. Was Mr. Walsh, 
in the eye of the law, guilty or innocent? 
If he was innocent of the felonious offence, 
was he guilty of any other legal one? 
They would find, on appealing to the 
Judge’s letter, that though the fact of his 
having formed a design to convert the 
money to his own use was proved, the fact 
did not amount to legal guilt; so that not 
only was he not guilty of what was charged 
against him, but what was proved against 
him was no legal crime. Supposing that 
sir T. Plomer had not prosecuted, but that 
this letter had come into the possession of 
the House, was there a man in it who would 
have ventured to make the motion now 
before them? He thought not; and ifhe 
was right in thinking so, it was wrong to 
call upon them to act in the present pro- 
ceeding. As to the fact of every society 
having a power to expel its members, he 
knew of nothing that could be less ap- 
plicable to the House in which they sat; 
for those societies being self-elected, acting 
mostly from caprice, and having no other 
laws than those which they made for 
themselves, bore no analogy to the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern them. Was 
it because the Stock Exchange had ex- 
pelled Mr. Walsh that they should pro- 
ceed to do so? Were that the case, they 
should have done so long before. If the 
King in council had thought proper to 
erase the name of a privy counsellor, 
would that be any ground for the House 
to proceed upon? It certainly would not; 
and yet if the act of any bedy could be 
supposed to bind them, that would be the 
act. As to the case of the Charitable 
Corporation, it did not apply. The Com- 
mons always proceeded by an enquiry of 
their own, to ascertain the guilt of thet 
members, and he begged gentlemen tore 
collect what had been said on a former 
occasion, that the honour of the House 
was as much concerned in its proceeding 
against a rogue, as in not sitting with @ 
rogue. 
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The Attorney-General wished to reply to 
some observations that had been made, 
and to state the grounds on which his opi- 
nion was formed. It had been said, that 
the guilt was not proved, as it was not fol- 
jowed up by legal judgment. He would 
agree, that conviction having been taken 
subject to the opinion of the judges, and 
that opinion having been agains: the fe- 
lony, Mr. Walsh should be considered as 
having been acquitted. He agreed also, 
that the notoriety of the transaction should 
make no impression, the question being 
not whether the transaction was notorious, 
but whether it constituted that kind of of- 
fence for which the individual ought to be 
removed from that House. As to the man- 
ner in which the question had been brought 
hefore the judge, it was strictly according 
to the practice of the last sixty years, and 
was preferable to the course of special 
verdict, as being less expensive and more 
expeditious: it was also in the present case 
the wish of the prisoner. He was sure the 


learned persons engaged in such investiga- 
tions, would deprecate any interpretation 
of their opinions as given on the case, in 
any other light than that of an acquittal. 
So far he had no difficulty, but upon what 
remained he felt considerable difficulty 
indeed. There was no course of proceed- 


ing to which he could compare it but that 
of Corporations. It was well known that 
No person was permitted to remain in those 
bodies, who was guilty of any flagrant of- 
fences; there were different offences for 
which corporators were liable to be dis- 
franchised, and here he should just observe 
in passing, that Mr. Walsh’s crime did 
not amount to a misdemeanour, as he was 
not brought in guilty of a felony. If a 
corporator was guilty of any offence which 
might be tried in the courts, they did not 
proceed to act until he was legally con- 
victed ; but ifhe was guilty of any offence 
for which no legal trial could be instituted, 
such as. offences against the body itself, 
they might still expel him. He did not 
find that the same course was pursued in 
that House. There were instances in 
which the House first expelled, and then 
directed prosecutions against its members, 
Which was surely enough to shew that 
they did not proceed in the same manner 
as Corpotations. He could not conceive 
that the ground upon which they proceed- 
ed to expulsion was that of the offence 
being triable, for if that was the Case, they. 
Would order the trial first. What, then, 
Was the nature of the offences for which 
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the House expelled? Several cases had 
been quoted by his hon. friend, and prin- 
cipally that of the money for charitable 
purposes. It was not precisely in point 
with the present case, nor did it come up 
to a misapplication of the public money. 
It was no more a misapplication of the 
public money than this. What, then, was 
the ground upon which the House would 
proceed to expulsion in a case of that de- 
scription? The only case that bore any 
resemblance to it, was that which he had 
already mentioned: and if the House had 
proceeded on it, not as a misapplication of 
public money, but as an act of gross dis- 
honesty, it was at least equalled by the 
act that had been committed by Mr. 
Walsh. Indeed he could not conceive 
any case more repugnant to all moral 
rules than Mr. Walsh’s.. The former re- 
sembled the dishonesty of a trustee, but 
the latter was not merely a misapplication 
of money which had come into his hands, 
but a deliberate act of fraud; a cold look- 
ing round to see whom he could plunder ; 
fixing first upon one, from whom he with- 
drew, only because he found it impossible 
to accomplish his purpose, and then turn- 
ing to his benefactor for no other reason 
than because he wanted money himself, 
and thought sir Thomas Plomer could do 
very well without it: a case of cooler and 
more deliberate villainy had never come 
under his inspection. If they were to act 
from any paltry fear of public clamour, 
instead of proceeding with confidence to 
do their duty, they would act in a manner 
unbecoming their situation; and, basely 
as he thought of Mr. Walsh, he would not 
vote against him if he entertained any 
doubt of the justice of the precedent which 
that vote would establish. He respected 
the opinions and doubts entertained by 
gentlemen on this motion, and had stat- 
ed the manner in which it had struck 
him, without confidence. He was not 
able to distinguish at present between it 
and the case of the Charitable Fund, and 
thought that if the House was justified in 
proceeding to expulsion in that instance, 
it would be justified in the present. It 
was with great difficulty he came to this 
conclusion, and he was very ready to hear 
any arguments that might be urged against 
it, and to adopt them if they were just. 
Mr. Hiliot expressed his fear that the 
House might be too anxious to relieve 
themselves from the embarrassment of an 
association with such an individual. There 
was no function in the exercise of which 
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the notoriety and publicity of the act 
brought forward as an argument for ex- 
pulsion; for, certainly, unless the circum- 
stances themselves justified the House in 

oing that length, the notoriety should 
Sas no effect. Another argument to 
which he objected, was that which was 
urged by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last but one ; an argument which would in- 
duce the House to expel their member, lest 
a handle might be given for public charges 
against their proceedings. He hoped 
they would not be influenced by,any such 
consideration. ‘He hoped they were there 
to declare the law of parliament. By 
doing which they would have no reason- 
able ground for charging that honourable 
House with corrupt motives. It had been 
said, that in the case of Mr. Wall, the 
House was satisfied with a record of con- 
viction without judgment; but here we 
had not only a record without judgment, 
but with a reason why there was no judg- 
ment. He disapproved generally of the 
practice of reserving points for the judges, 
instead of taking special verdicts, and sup- 
posed the reason why the prisoner’s coun- 
sel had consented and thought proper to 
reserve a point in the present case was 
their confidence that the law was in his 
favour. It had been said, that this was a 
case of pecuniary trust, and therefore pe- 
culiarly unfitted the person for holding a 
seat in that House; but he did not con- 
ceive that the functions of that House 
were so exclusively of a pecuniary nature 
as to render offences of that class the only 
consideration. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last but one, had stated many cir- 
cumstances which aggravated the moral 
guilt, but that very fact of the aggrava- 
tion of the moral guilt was a reason for 
the exercise of greater caution, as it was in 
the heat and indignation produced by such 
transactions, that dangerous precedents 
were most likely to be established. 

Mr. Whitbread begged leave to offer a 
few words before the question passed to 
a vote. This was one of the instances 
which proved how necessary it was for 
men to guard against first impressions; 
for there was no man who in the first in- 
stance did not think that Mr. Walsh’s 
conduct to sir T. Plomer ought to be visit- 
ed with expulsion. But the more he 
thought on the subject, the more he was 
inclined to conclude that it ought not. In 
his opinion, he ought not to be expelled 
as a punishment, but kept in his place, and 
obliged to attend every day. The hap- 
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piest thing for him, under the circum. 
stances, was to be expelled. Gentlemen 
had cautioned the House against giving a 
handle to those who were inclined to vilify 
it, by permitting him to retain his seat: 
but the very ground upon which those 
persons vilified the House, as it was called 

was on the existence of such means me 
those by which Mr. Walsh obtained his 
seat. He would allow that if there were 
grounds to justify his expulsion, the want 
of precedent should not prevent it: but 
there were no grounds. Was Mr. Walsh, 
in the eye of the law, guilty or innocent? 
If he was innocent of the felonious offence, 
was he guilty of any other legal one? 
They would find, on appealing to the 
Judge’s letter, that though the fact of his 
having formed a design to convert the 
money to his own use was proved, the fact 
did not amount to legal guilt; so that not 
only was he not guilty of what was charged 
against him, but what was proved against 
him was no legal crime. Supposing that 
sir T. Plomer had not prosecuted, but that 
this letter had come into the possession of 
the House, was there a man in it who would 
have ventured to make the motion now 
before them? He thought not; and if he 
was right in thinking so, it was wrong to 
call upon them to act in the present pro- 
ceeding. As to the fact of every society 
having a power to expel its members, he 
knew of nothing that could be less ap- 
plicable to the House in which they sat; 
for those societies being self-elected, acting 
mostly from caprice, and having no other 
laws than those which they made for 
themselves, bore no analogy to the prin- 
ciples which ought to govern them. Was 
it because the Stock Exchange had ex- 
pelled Mr. Walsh that they should pro- 
ceed to do so? Were that the case, they 
should have done so long before. If the 
King in council had thought proper to 
erase the name of a privy counsellor, 
would that be any ground for the House 
to proceed upon? It certainly would not; 
and yet if the act of any bedy could be 
supposed to bind them, that would be the 
act. As to the case of the Charitable 
Corporation, it did not apply. The Com- 
mons always proceeded by an enquiry of 
their own, to ascertain the guilt of their 
members, and he begged gentlemen to re- 
collect what had been said on a former 
occasion, that the honour of the House 
was as much concerned in its proceeding 
against a rogue, as in not sitting with a 
rogue. 
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The Attorney-General wished to reply to 
some observations that had been made, 
and to state the grounds on which his opi- 
nion was formed. It had been said, that 
the guilt was not proved, as it was not fol- 
lowed up by legal judgment. He would 
agree, that conviction having been taken 
subject to the opinion of the judges, and 
that opinion having been agains: the fe- 
jony, Mr. Walsh should be considered as 
having been acquitted. He agreed also, 
that the notoriety of the transaction should 
make no impression, the question being 
not whether the transaction was notorious, 
but whether it constituted that kind of of- 
fence for which the individual ought to be 
removed from that House. As to the man- 
ner in which the question had been brought 
hefore the judge, it was strictly according 
to the practice of the last sixty years, and 
was preferable to the course of special 
verdict, as being less expensive and more 
expeditious: it was also in the present case 
the wish of the prisoner. He was sure the 
learned persons engaged in such investiga- 
tions, would deprecate any interpretation 
of their opinions as given on the case, in 
any other light than that of an acquittal. 
So far he had no difficulty, but upon what 
remained he felt considerable difficulty 
indeed. There was no course of proceed- 
ing to which he could compare it but that 
of Corporations. It was well known that 
no person was permitted to remain in those 
bodies, who was guilty of any flagrant of- 
fences; there were different offences for 
which corporators were liable to be dis- 
franchised, and here he should just observe 
in passing, that Mr. Walsh’s crime did 
not amount to a misdemeanour, as he was 
not brought in guilty of a felony. If a 
corporator was guilty of any offence which 
might be tried in the courts, they did not 
proceed to act until he was legally con- 
victed; but ifhe was guilty of any offence 
for which no legal trial could be instituted, 
such as offences against the body itself, 
they might still expel him. He did not 
find that the same course was pursued in 
that House. There were instances‘ in 
which the House first expelled, and then 
directed prosecutions against its members, 
which was surely enough to shew that 
they did not proceed in the same manner 
as Corpofations. He could not conceive 
that the ground upon which they proceed- 
ed to expulsion was that of the offence 


being triable, for if that was the case, they. 


would order the trial first. What, then, 
was the nature of the offences for which 
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the House expelled? Several cases had 
been quoted by his hon. friend, and prin- 
cipally that of the money for charitable 
purposes. It was not precisely in point 
with the present case, nor did it come up 
to a misapplication of the public money. 
It was no more a misapplication of the 
public money than this. What, then, was 
the ground upon which the House would 
proceed to expulsion in a case of that de- 
scription? The only case that bore any 
resemblance to it, was that which he had 
already mentioned : and if the House had 
proceeded on it, not as a misapplication of 
public money, but as an act of gross dis- 
honesty, it was at least equalled by the 
act that had been committed by Mr. 
Walsh. Indeed he could not conceive 
any case more repugnant to all moral 
rules than Mr. Walsh’s.. The former re- 
sembled the dishonesty of a trustee, but 
the latter was not merely a misapplication 
of money which had come into his hands, 
but a deliberate act of fraud; a cold look- 
ing round to see whom he could plunder ; 
fixing first upon one, from whom he with- 
drew, only because he found it impossible 
to accomplish his purpose, and then turn- 
ing to his benefactor for no other reason 
than because he wanted money himself, 
and thought sir Thomas Plomer could do 
very well without it: a case of cooler and 
more deliberate villainy had never come 
under his inspection. If they were to act 
from any paltry fear of public clamour, 
instead of proceeding with confidence to 
do their duty, they would act in a manner 
unbecoming their situation; and, basely 
as he thought of Mr. Walsh, he would not 
vote against him if he entertained any 
doubt of the justice of the precedent which 
that vote would establish. He respected 
the opinions and doubts entertained by 
gentlemen on this motion, and had stat- 
ed the manner in which it had struck 
him, without confidence. He was not 
able to distinguish at present between it 
and the case of the Charitable Fund, and 
thought that if the House was justified in 
proceeding to expulsion in that instance, 
it would be justified in the present. It 
was with great difficulty he came to this 
conclusion, and he was very ready to hear 
any arguments that might be urged against 
it, and to adopt them if they were just. 
Mr. Hiliot expressed his fear that the 
House might be too anxious to relieve 
themselves from the embarrassment of an 
association with such an individual. There 
was no function in the exercise of which 
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they ought to be more careful than that of 
expulsion, as it might be abused by the 
minister of the day, or by the excesses of 
popular fury. With these sentiments he 
was not prepared to launch into an ocean 
of which he did not see the limits, and 
therefore he should vote against the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Hawkins Browne declared himself in 
favour of the motion, and said that he 
should certainly _vote for the expulsion of 
the unworthy member. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
should not feel himself justified in giving 
a silent vote, though he had little expec- 
tation of throwing a new light on the sub- 
ject. The temperate manner in which it 
had been discussed, and the total exclusion 
of all party-feeling, left no doubt that 
whatever determination the House might 
come to, it would reflect no discredit on 
them. The public would not ascribe the 
rejection of the motion upon such princi- 
ples as had been stated, to any corrupt 
motives ; nor would they deem his expul- 
sion, if that was resolved on, to party vio- 
lence and injustice. As to the case of the 
Charitable Corporation, there wasno legal 
conviction. Yet the House did not rest 
with expulsion, but directed legal prosecu- 
tion. He very much doubted whether 
in that case a legal conviction followed : 
but whether or not, the House did not wait 
for it. They had expelled in that case, 
which was not a case of public money. 
He agreed that they must take the opi- 
nion of the Judges, with respect to Mr. 
Walsh, asa record of acquittal, but as an 
acquittal on a special verdict, and incorpo- 
rated with the letter of the Judge, and the 
letter of Mr. Walsh himself. They had 
then a special verdict of the facts, by 
which it appeared, on the authority of a 
jury, that he had premeditatedly obtained 
money into his hands, in a case of trust, 
for the purpose of abusing it. The House 
would therefore have to decide, whether 
that was such a case as ought to disqualify 
him from sitting in that House. It was a 
verdict of acquittal, but it was not a ver- 
dict which left things in the dark. He 
agreed with his right hon. friend in doubt- 
ing whether, if it was not a case of felony, 
it would amount to a misdemeanour. He 
rather thought it would wot; but he could 
not think, that because an act of parlia- 
liament did not make a moral crime a le- 
gal one, the House of Commons should be 
prevented from taking cognizance of it. 
There were many cases of breach of trust, 
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as stated by his hon. and learned friend 
(sir A. Pigott) but if there was a plain one 
brought forward, upon the mere statement 
of which no two men could differ jp opi- 
nion, though it was no legal crime, he sayy 
no danger from the precedent of expul- 
sion. Ithad been said that it might be 
abused by the minister or by popular feel. 
ing, but they would not be more exposed 
to such abuse with the precedent than 
without it, for if the precedent was follow. 
ed, it must be as a case of great moral 
guilt, and if they did not toliow the pre- 
cedent, the precedent could not have pros 
duced mischief. Could any one doubt, 
that if in the times when the other cases 
were adjudged, this had been brought be- 
fore parliament, parliament would not 
have proceeded upon it? He believed 
there was no case of expulsion for larceny, 
Yet could any one advance that as a rea 
son for not expelling, if a case of larceny 
should occur? He knew there was great 
delicacy in exercising this function, but he 
thought it might adopted with as much 
safety in this case, as in cases of perjury 
and forgery. If they were not obliged to 
wait for conviction, he saw no reason why 
they should not proceed in the instance 
under consideration. With respect to the 
case of Hunt, though a pension appeared 


in the public estimates last year, it was ap- 


plied to public purposes. For those rea- 
sons he should vote for the motion. 

Mr. Bankes replied. He contended that 
the principle upon which the House had 
proceeded on all their precedents, was the 
guilt of the individual, and not the legal 
establishment of a crime. He then took 
a review of several cases. With respect 
to Boyd and Benfield, he was astonished 
how any person could conceive their case 
bore any analogy to the present. He 
really could not see the danger of laying 
down a precedent from the possibility of 
future abuse ; because, before proceeding 
to expulsion, it was necessary to havea 
fraudulent subject to work upon; and be 
could hardly conceive that any member 
would become guilty of moral guilt to 
please any man. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, 

For the Expulsion of Mr. Walsh 101 

Against it .rcrrcccees cisaoeneoneiaten tae 

Majority sovecdioenndeaesncvacesoet nee 


List of the Minority. 


Brougham, H. 


Abercromby, hon: J. 
. Folkestone, lord 


Bennet, hon. H, 
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Greenhill, Robt. 
Hume, (member for 
Weymouth) 
Herbert, H. A. 
Lefebvre, Shaw 
Martin, Henry 
O'Hara, C. 
Parnell, Henry 


Ricut or PeTiTIONING THE Prince Re- 
cent.] Mr. Whitbread, seeing a right 
hon, gentleman in his place, would take 
the liberty to ask him whether he had com- 
municated to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, that a noble lord, a member of 
that House (lord G. L. Gower), bad in his 
hands a petition signed by some thousands 
of persons concerned in the Staffordshire 
Potteries, which he was anxious to present 
to his Royal Highness ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder replied, that he 
had communicated to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent the letter which he had 
received from the noble lord on the sub- 
ject; but, previous to that communication, 
he had answered the noble lord’s letter, 
by informing him that the usual mode of pre- 
senting such petitions was at the levee, but 
that no levee day having been appointed, 
to avoid delay, if the noble lord would 
transmit the petition to him, he would imme- 
diately lay it before his royal highness the 
Prince Regent. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that the noble 
lord had stated the other night, that hav- 
ing apprised his constituents of the com- 
munication made to him by the right hon. 
gentleman, they had instructed him to pre- 
sent the petition to the Prince Regent in 
person, Had the right hon. gentleman 
stated this circumstance to his Royal 
Highness ? 

Mr. Ryder said, that he was not aware of 
having received any other communication 
himself from the noble lord, than that 
which he had already mentioned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, March 6. 


Mutiny Brit.) The House having re- 
solved itself into a committee on this Bill, 

Mr. Whitbread wished to propose a 
clause, which however he hoped the hon. 
gentleman Opposite would frame, as he 
would do it much better than he could. 
Schools had been established m the army, 
in order to qualify the soldiers for non- 
Commissioned officers. He had under- 
stood the officer could order the men to 
attend such schools, but a learned judge 

(VOL, XXI.) 
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had declared, that such order was illegal, 
and that consequently a soldier refusing 
to obey such commend, and advising ano- 
ther not to obey, was guilty of no ofience. 
An action was’pending against him (Mr. 
Whitbread) for imprisoning a man under 
such circumstances, which was to have - 
been brought on that day, but which had 
been postponed, after having been kept 
hanging over him a year a half, at a very 
considerable expence. Now, when a pro- 
vision was made in the Army Estimates 
for maintaining such schools, and officers 
were directed to send the men under their 
command to them, he thought they ought 
to be empowered to force their attendance. 
He begged to read what had been said by 
the learned judge. His words were: 
“ That the order to go to school was an 
order which appeared to him not to be 
warranted by any law. The men were 
unwise in not availing themselves of such 
Opportunities for improvement, but he 
knew of no law that could force them to 
attend.” Thus, it should appear, that one 
man saying to another, “ I will not obey 
the order to go to school, and I advise you 
not to obey it,” was no offence. The 
order was, in the opinion of the judge, 
illegal, therefore the man had a right to 
give such advice: hence it followed, that 
soldiers were justified in encouraging one 
another not to obey their officers. Orders 
had been some time ago issued by the 
duke of York, directing the officers to send 
their men to school. In consequence of 
this, if an officer failed to give orders to 
that effect, he might be brought toa court- 
martial ; and if he forced them to attend, 
he might, in consequence, be brought to 
trial. A sort of mutiny was thus encourag- 
ed, and the whole discipline of the army 
broken in upon. 

Lord Palmerston observed, that the sub- 
ject was entitled to serious consideration : 
but to attend the schools had not been 
considered as any part of military duty. 
Schools had certainly been established, 
and a provision made for maintaining them 
in the Army Estimates. This was done, 
that those wishing to avail themselves of 
such an advantage might do so, but still to 
attend or not to attend had been left wholly 
optional to the parties. In almost every 
instance, where an individual was quali- 
fied to hold the situation of a non-commis- 
sioned officer, he would be happy to avail 
himself of the advantage held out to him 
by these schools, and therefore it was as 
well to leave it optional for him to attend. 
) (4H) 
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Mr. Frankland was of opinion, that 
however advantageous it might be to the 
men to attend, they ought not to be forced 
to go to school. 

Mr. Whitbread, before the agitation of 
the question that day, had never heard the 
legality of an officer ordering his men to 
attend, doubted by any lawyer or officer 
with whom he had conversed. The voble 
lord gave it up in a legal point of view 
altogether, but he believed he would not 
find an officer who was not of opinion that 
he ought to have power to punish disobe- 
dience to such an order, as wel! as disobe- 
dience to any other. Had he known that 
it was to be left optional to the soldier to 
attend the schools established, he should 
have paused before he consented to the 
vote proposed for their support. 

Mr. Manners Sutton admitted that if it 
was ordered at the Horse Guards that the 
men should be sent to school, that order 
ought to be obeyed as much as any other, 
and disobedience punished accordingly. 
It was however unnecessary to introduce 
a clause into the Mutiny Bill on the sub- 
ject, as when such an order was issued, 
disobedience could be punished under the 
act as it at present stood, without adding 
to it the clause proposed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, the order from the 
Horse Guards directed the establishing of 
schools; and an officer was placed ina 
disagreeable situation, if, when he directed 
the men to attend such schools they might 
refuse to do so. 

Colonel Dillon remarked, that men did 
not enlist to go to school, and thought it 
would injure the recruiting service if an 
idea went abroad, that they were to be 
forced to attend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it 
not to have been the intention of the duke 
of York to make the attendance of the men 
compulsory, though much advantage was 
expected from the establishment of schools 
in the army. 

General Tarleton thought the subject 
entitled to serious consideration. 

Mr. Whitbread said,.the action com- 
menced against him was not for confining 
aman who had disobeyed his order to go to 
school, but it was for putting under impri- 
sonment one who had incited others to 
disobey his orders. 

Mr. Brougham wished to know if it was 
the intention to introduce any clause to do 
away military-flogging? 

Lord Palmerston said it was not, but that 
‘the regulation of last session, léaving the 
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option of imprisonment to courts martial 
would be rendered more general, : 
Mr. Brougham said, that as it was not 
probable he should be present to take an 
part in the discussion which was soon to 
take place upon the subject of military 
punishments, he begged leave to take that 
opportunity of entering his solemn protest 
against the practice of punishment b 
flogging. As a punishment, it was ab. 
surd and incensistent with every end of 
punishment—it was equally incompetent 
to reform the culprit, or to deter others, 
The greater part of the leading militar 
authorities of the country had all been 
unanimous in condemning the practice, 
Sir Robert Wilson, general Stuart, ge. 
neral Money, and a variety of others, 
the most experienced and distinguished 
officers in the service, had employ- 
ed all their talents and influence to root 
out the practice from the army. It had 
its principle in torture, and therefore must 
always be most objectionable, for two 
reasons. First, that it could not fail to 
turn the feelings of the people witnessing 
the. horrid spectacle, in favour of the suf- 
ferer, however criminal; and next, that it 
had a direct and inevitable tendency to 
brutalize the people habituated to the 
practice of it. In stating this, he men- 
tioned nothing but what had been already 
stated. His object, however, at the pre- 
sent was, rather to enter his protest gene- 
rally against the practice, than to enter 
then into any argumentative view of the 
question.—There was. another point to 
which he wished to advert before he sat 
down. There was, he believed, no clause 
in the present act, limiting the power of 
the crown as to the enlistment of foreign 
troops. No one could read the Convention 
act without seeing and admiring the jea- 
lous precaution of our ancestors at the 
time of the Revolution, who would not 
suffer any denizen, not even a naturalized 
alien, to hold any place of trust or in- 
fluence under the crown. It would be 
well to see something like the same spirit 
more active now than it appeared to be, 
now when foreigners were not only find 
ing their way into regiments, but into 
commissions and commands; even the 
10th light dragoons, ‘the Prince’s Own, 
hitherto made up of English subjects, was 
now filling with foreigners of every de- 
scription. This once English corps might 
now be said to have been Germanized. 
Germans of all desriptions—Germans who 
were prisoners of war, had been seduced 
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from their allegiance to their native 
country, and prevailed upon to enter Into 
the “Prince’s Own.” He had authority 
for stating that foreigners, to the number,of 
fifty and sixty at atime, had been enlisted 
jato this very regiment, the 10th light 
dragoons: He asked if this was decent at 
atime when there was known to be pre- 
valent throughout the country so sore a 
feeling and jealousy upon this topic? He 
complained also of the sending 149 men 
from the Hulks into one regiment at Jersey 
—one of the best disciplined and most 
morally conducted in the service. It had 
been said, that for men from. the bulks 
they were well conducted; bnt was it a 
favour to any regiment to have even the 
pick and choose of the hulks—to have at- 
tached to them a corps d’elite of condemned 
culprits and felons? The men originally 
belonging to the regiment were feelingly 
described by their commander as coming 
to him with broken hearts to complain of 
and deplore the miserable and disgraceful 
association into which they had so unde- 
servedly fallen, The hon. and learned 
gentleman in concluding, repeated his 
protest against the flogging system, which 
he reprobated as most impolitic, sanguinary 
and barbarous. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he should not 
then enter into the question of the neces- 
sity or impolicy of corporal punishment ; 
but he should distinctly state that it had 
not entered into his contemplation to in- 
troduce a clause into the present Bill for 
the total abolition of flogging. He thought 
it impracticable to abolish it altogether. 
What had been already done by the clause 
introduced into the Mutiny act last year, 
had succeeded considerably in making the 
practice less general—of which he would 
give to the House a conclusive proof. 
From January 1811, to December 1811, 
both inclusive, there had been but eight 
sentences for flogging by general courts 
martial, and, what was still more remark- 
able, of those eight, but one had occurred 
since March, the time at which the clause 
passed, aud the other seven had taken 
place in the months preceding March ; and 
of the whole eight but one had been in- 
flicted—and that one had been offered to 
be commuted for general service, and was 
refused—the man preferring to undergo 
the 700 lashes rather than so commute. 
But he should be glad to know, what gen- 
tlemen would substitute in place of flog- 
gig? Imprisonment had been spoken of ; 
but how could imprisonment be resorted 
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to on actual service? Within the period 
he had just stated, where there were but 
eight sentences here, there had been no 
less than 40 undergone in Portugal. He 
wished gentlemen would look at such 
questions practically, before they amused 
themselves with launching out into in+ 
vectives against a mode of punishment 
which could not, be believed, be totally 
abolished without endangering the general 
discipline of the army. He thought that 
the strong terms of ‘ barbarous and san- 
guinary torture,’ should not, have been so 
wantonly applied—they might do much 
mischief, aud could be productive of no 
good. 

Colonel Duckett said, that, from seven- 
teen years experience of home service, he 
could state, that all the colonels of regi- 
ments with whom he had had intercourse, 
had agreed in the indispensible necessity 
of corporal punishment. He was himself 
averse to it, but thought that the awe and 
dread of it were very effectual to preserve 
military discipline. 

Colonel Dillon was not for the imme- 
diate and absolute abolition of corporal 
punishment; he had been glad of the 
clause of last year as tending gradually 
to rescind it; and thought that it ought to 
be suffered to drop of itself. He had no 
donbt but that in three years we should 


not hear a solitary instance of such pu- 
nishment, and suggested the idea of form- 
ing, in imitation of the French, colonial 
corps for condemned soldiers. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he never meant 
that if flogging was abolished, no punish- 
ment at all should be substituted in its 


place. He never meant to hold out such 
a bribe to mutiny and disorder : far from 
it. It was not the degree, but the kind 
of severity he reprobated. For instance, 
instead of running the risk of brutalizing 
a whole regiment, by witnessing the spec- 
tacle of a wretch gradually sinking under 
the tedious torture of a thousand lashes, 
who had been guilty of mutiny, he would 
shoot him at once. And as for crimes 
not worthy of death, could there not be 
devised a variety of ways of punishing a 
soldier, even upon actual service? He 
had been accused of speaking against this 
odious system, in terms of unwarrantable 
invective. His language might have been 
too strong for the delicacy of some gene 
tlemen; but had it been stronger, it must 
have been too weak to express his abhor- 
rence of this mode of punishment. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman had la-* 
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Mr. Frankland was of opinion, that 
however advantageous it might be to the 
men to attend, they ought not to be forced 
to go to school. 

Mr. Whitbread, before the agitation of 
the question that day, had never heard the 
legality of an officer ordering his men to 
attend, doubted by any lawyer or officer 
with whom he had conversed. The voble 
lord gave it up in a legal point of view 
altogether, but he believed he would not 
find an officer who was not of opinion that 
he ought to have power to punish disobe- 
dience to such an order, as well as disobe- 
dience to any other. Had he known that 
- it was to be left optional to the soldier to 
attend the schools established, he should 
have paused before he consented to the 
vote proposed for their support. 

Mr. Manners Sutton admitted that if it 
‘was ordered at the Horse Guards that the 
men should be sent to school, that order 
ought to-be obeyed as much as any other, 
and disobedience punished accordingly. 
It was however unnecessary to introduce 
a clause into the Mutiny Bill on the sub- 
ject, as when such an order was issued, 
disobedience could be punished under the 
act as it at present stood, without adding 
to it the clause proposed. 

Mr, Whitbread said, the order from the 
Horse Guards directed the establishing of 
schools; and an officer was placed ina 
disagreeable situation, if, when he directed 
the men to attend such schools they might 
refuse to do so. 

Colonel Dillon remarked, that men did 
not enlist to go to school, and thought it 
would injure the recruiting service if an 
idea went abroad, that they were to be 
forced to attend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated it 
not to have been the intention of the duke 
of York to make the attendance of the men 
compulsory, though much advantage was 
expected from the establishment of schools 
in the army. 

General Tarleton thought the subject 
entitled to serious consideration. 

Mr. Whitbread said,.the action com- 
menced against him was not for confining 
aman who had disobeyed his order to go to 
school, but it was for putting under impri- 
sonment one who had incited others to 
disobey his orders. 

Mr. Brougham wished to know if it was 
the intention to introduce any clause to do 
away military-flogging? 

Lord Palmerston said it was not, but that 
the regulation of last session, léaving the 
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option of imprisonment to courts martial 
would be rendered more general. ‘ 
Mr. Brougham said, that as it was not 
probable he should be present to take any 
part in the discussion which was soon to 
take place upon the subject of military 
punishments, he begged leave to take that 
opportunity of entering his solemn protest 
against the practice of punishment by 
flogging. As a punishment, it was ab. 
surd and incensistent with every end of 
punishment—it was equally incompetent 
to reform the culprit, or to deter others, 
The greater part of the leading military 
authorities of the country had all been 
unanimous in condemning the practice, 
Sir Robert Wilson, general Stuart, ge- 
neral Money, and a variety of others, 
the most experienced and distinguished 
officers in the service, had employ- 
ed all their talents and influence to root 
out the practice from the army. It had 
its principle in torture, and therefore must 
always be most objectionable, for two 
reasons. First, that it could not fail to 
turn the feelings of the people witnessing 
the horrid spectacle, in favour of the suf- 
ferer, however criminal; and next, that it 
had a direct and inevitable tendency to 
brutalize the people habituated to the 
practice of it. In stating this, he men- 
tioned nothing but what had been already 
stated. His object, however, at the pre- 
sent was, rather to enter his protest gene- 
rally against the practice, than to enter 
then into any argumentative view of the 
questiou.-—There was another point to 
which he wished to advert before he sat 
down. There was, he believed, no clause 
in the present act, limiting the power of 
the crown as to the enlistment of foreign 
troops. No one could read the Convention 
act without seeing and admiring the jea- 
lous precaution of our ancestors at the 
time of the Revolution, who would not 
suffer any denizen, not even a naturalized 
alien, to hold any place of trust or in- 
fluence under the crown. It would be 
well to see something like the same spirit 
more active now than it appeared to be, 
now when foreigners were not only find- 
ing their way into regiments, but into 
commissions and commands; even the 
10th light dragoons, «the Prince’s Own, 
hitherto made up of English subjects, was 
now filling with foreigners of every de- 
scription. ‘This once English corps might 
now be said to have been Germanized. 
Germans of all desriptions—Germans who 
were prisoners of war, had been seduced 
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from their allegiance to their native 
country, and prevailed upon to enter into 
the “Prince’s Own.” He had authority 
for stating that foreigners, to the number,of 
fifty and sixty at atime, had been enlisted 
into this very regiment, the 10th light 
dragoons. He asked if this was decent at 
atime when there was known to be pre- 
valent throughout the country so sore a 
feeling and jealousy upon this topic? He 
complained also of the sending 149 men 
from the Hulks into one regiment at Jersey 
—one of the best disciplined and most 
morally conducted in the service. It had 
been said, that for men from the bulks 
they were well conducted; but was ita 
favour to any regiment to have even the 
pick and choose of the hulks—to have at- 
tached to them a corps d’elite of condemned 
culprits and felons? The men originally 
belonging to the regiment were feelingly 
described by their commander as coming 
to him with broken hearts to complain of 
and deplore the miserable and disgraceful 
association into which they had so unde- 
servedly fallen. The hon. and learned 
gentleman in concluding, repeated his 
protest against the flogging system, which 
he reprobated as most impolitic, sanguinary 
and barbarous. 

Mr. Manners Sutton said, he should not 
then enter into the question of the neces- 
sity or impolicy of corporal punishment ; 
but he should distinctly state that it had 
not entered into his contemplation to in- 
troduce a clause into the present Bill for 
the total abolition of flogging. He thought 
it impracticable to abolish it altogether. 
What had been already done by the clause 
introduced into the Mutiny act last year, 
had succeeded considerably in making the 
practice less general—of which he would 
give to the House a conclusive proof. 
From January 1811, to December 1811, 
both inclusive, there had been but eight 
sentences for flogging by general courts 
martial, and, what was still more remark- 
able, of those eight, but one had occurred 
since March, the time at which the clause 
passed, aud the other seven had taken 
place in the months preceding March ; and 
of the whole eight but one had been in- 
flicted—and that one had been offered to 
be commuted for general service, and was 
refused—the man preferring to undergo 
the 700 lashes rather than so commute. 
But he should be glad to know, what gen- 
tlemen would substitute in place of flog- 
gig? Imprisonment had been spoken of ; 
but how could imprisonment be resorted 
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to on actual service? Within the period 
he had just stated, where there were but 
eight sentences here, there had been no 
less than 40 undergone in Portugal. He 
wished gentlemen would look at such 
questions practically, before they amused 
themselves with launching out into ins 
vectives against a mode of punishment 
which could not, be believed, be totally 
abolished without endangering the general 
discipline of the army. He thought that 
the strong terms of ‘ barbarous and san- 
guinary torture,’ should not, have been so 
wantonly applied—they might do much 
mischief, and could be productive of no 
good. 

Colonel Duckett said, that, from seven- 
teer years experience of home service, he 
coul’ state, that all the colonels of regi- 
ments with whom he had had intercourse, 
had agreed in the indispensible necessity 
of corporal punishment. He was himself 
averse to it, but thought that the awe and 
dread of it were very effectual to preserve 
military discipline. 

Colonel Dillon was not for the imme- 
diate and absolute abolition of corporal 
punishment; he had been glad of the 
clause of last year as tending gradually 
to rescind it; and thought that it ought to 
be suffered to drop of itself, He had no 
doubt but that in three years we should 


not hear a solitary instance of such pu- 
nishment, and suggested the idea of form- 
ing, in imitation of the French, colonial 
corps for condemned soldiers. 

Mr. Brougham said, that he never meant 
that if flogging was abolished, no punish- 
ment at all should be substituted in its 


place. He never meant to hold out such 
a bribe to mutiny and disorder : far from 
it. It was not the degree, but the kind 
of severity he reprobated. For instance, 
instead of running the risk of brutalizing 
a whole regiment, by witnessing the spec- 
tacle of a wretch gradually sinking under 
the tedious torture of a thousand lashes, 
who had been guilty of mutiny, he would 
shoot him at once. And as for crimes 
not worthy of death, could there not be 
devised a variety of ways of punishing a 
soldier, even upon actual service? He 
had been accused of speaking against this 
odious system, in terms of unwarrantable 
invective. His language might have been 
too strong for the delicacy of some gens 
tlemen; but had it been stronger, it must 
have been too weak to express his abhor- 
rence of this mode of punishment. But 
the hon. and learned gentleman. had la- 
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mented the general animadversions with- 
out doors, that had been made upon this 
system. And what was the answer the 
hon. and learned gentleman himself gave 
to his own lamentations? Why, that in 
the last year this barbarous practice had 
decreased to eight within the whole year, 
and but one of those inflicted ! Now (said 
Mr. Brougham), I contend that this is a 
distinctly deducible consequence from 
those very animadversions. The press 
without called the attention of the public 
to, and fixed it immovably upon, this 
flagrant system of punishment. The public 
feeling had, at length, as it always must 
have, sooner or Jater, its influence within 
these walls ; and accordingly the first step 
towards the utter abolition of this odious 
punishment was made in the introduction 
of the clause of last year, into the Mutiny 
Bill. Such, Sir, was the work of a free 
press; and I cannot but sincerely lament 
that those who were bold and honest 
enough to begin this battle in the cause of 
humanity—that those who fought the good 
fight, and won an inestimable victory in 
that great cause—that Mr. Cobbett and 
Mr. Drakard should now be immured 
within a prison. Gentlemen smile, no 
doubt with disdain, at the guilty familiarity 
of citing before their grave authority indi- 
viduals comparatively soobscure. I admit 
them to be so; and all I wish those gen- 
tlemen is, that their zeal for truth and 
their country may never place them 
where less prudential patriotism has placed 
their less fortunate fellow subjects. I say, 
therefore, that the animadversions of an 
honest press have produced this change 
in the practice of military flogging,’ so 
triumphantly stated by the hon. and 
learned Judge Advocate; and that the 
legislature had been obliged, with respect 
to this question, to act upon the very prin- 
ciples of Mr. Cobbett, who is now in gaol 
for his unseasonable declaration of them. 
It is now, I rejoice to find, in the hands of 
my worthy friend, the member for West- 
minster (Sir F. Burdett), and backed by 
his talents and perseverance it would be 
criminal to despair of its ultimate success. 

Mr. Manners Sutton repeated that those 
public animadversions upon military pu- 
nishment had been, to his knowledge, 
gross exaggerations, and as for the happy 
abatement in the practice of flogging, he 
could not help thinking, notwithstanding 
the hon. and learned gentleman’s vehe- 
ment declamation, that that change was at 
least to be as fairly attributed to the judi- 
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cious and meritorious discretion of the 
gailant officers who sat on the respective 
general courts martial, as to the great pa. 
triotism or high public spirit of even Mr, 
Cobbett himself! (Hear, hear !) 

Sir George Warrender felt extremely hurt 
that the indiscreet language of the hon. and 
learned gentleman should go out to the 
public, as bidding the army look Up to 
Mr. Cobbett for redress instead of their 
own officers. (Hear, hear !) 

Lord Palmerston could not understand 
how the substitution of death for floggin 
was rendering the military code less san. 
guinary than it was at present represented 
to be. 

General Tarleton strongly censured the 
idea of bidding the army of the country 
look up to Mr. Cobbett and receive their 
instructions from him, as if he could know 
more of military matters than those who 
have spent their lives in the service, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that if the hon. and learned gentleman had 
had any clause to propose, then the dix 
cussion which had now taken place would 
not have been lost ; but, as it was, he must 
express his sorrow that so much time had 
been spent without any effective progress 
having been made in the Bill. 

The Chairman then proceeded to read 
the different clauses in the Bill. On the 
clause which regarded the billeting of sol- 
diers, 

Sir J. Newport called the attention of 
the Committee to this subject, as practiced 
in Ireland and Scotland, where, contrary 
to the practice in England, soldiers were 
liable to be billeted in private families. 
This, he stated, had been found to bea 
very serious and oppressive burden, even 
when fairly and equally laid on; but, in 
the mode in which it was occasionally ade 
ministered, it had been experienced to be 
an evil hardly capable of endurance. 
Large sums, it was well known, were in 
many instances, paid rather than suffer 
soldiers to be billeted on private families; 
and the effect of this had been such, that, 
in many instances, soldiers had fallen upon 
devices, to get themselves billeted on per- 
sons, who, they knew, would pay any mo- 
ney to procure lodgings for them else- 
where ; thus subjecting those persons to 
grievous and uncalled for burdens, This 
was peculiarly the case with respect t 
Quakers, whom he had known to have s0l- 
diers bilieted upon them three times for 
once in proportion to their neighbours. 
This was a collusion, which from what he 
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had heard of it, he believed it was hardly 
posible to guard against. This he did 
know, that, in the place which he had the 
honour to represent, almost every person 
who had the hardihood to give their suf- 
frages for him (sir J. Newport), were ina 
peculiar manner made the objects of this 
abuse. 

After some conversation, in which Mr. 
W. Pole stated, that if any complaints were 
made on this subject, it would be strictly 
attended to, the clause was allowed to pass 
as it stood in the Bill. The other clauses 
in the Bill were gone through, when the 
House resumed, and the report was order- 
ed to be received on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 9. 


Licence Trape.}] The Earl of Lauder- 
dale moved for copies of the forms of Li- 
cences granted for the conveyance of car- 
goes from one foreign port to another, 
with the condition of touching at a British 
port, for the three years ending the 5th of 
January, 1812. 

Earl Bathurst took the opportunity of 
stating, that licences granted for vessels 
sailing from foreign ports, to touch at Bri- 
tish ports before sailing to their ports of 
destination, did not operate to swell the 
amount of imports and exports, as the car- 
goes were not entered amongst either. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he did not 
allude to vessels touching at a British port, 
but where they were entered in the pro- 
gress of their voyage under licence from 
foreign port to foreign port. There was 
another case, however, of which he had 
just been informed, and which served to 
shew the fallacy of the accounts of ex- 
ports and imports—a vessel sailing from 
America, under a licence from the empe- 
ror of France, bound to Bourdeaux, was 
captured by a British cruizer, and con- 
demned as prize in the Admiralty Court, 
and then the cargo was sent under a Bri- 
tish licence to the very same port to which 
it was originally destined. 

Earl Bathurst said, ie would not now 
enter into the question as to our right to 
capture a vessel bound to a port under 
blockade, and to condemn it as prize; 
but with respect to the alledged fallacy of 
the accounts of exports and imports, he 
denied the fact ; the amount of the export 
of British produce and manufactures was 
distinctly stated in the accounts, and dis- 
unguished from foreign produce which had 
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been imported for the purpose of being re- 
It had been stated on a former 
occasion, that merchants entered at the 
Custom-house more than they intended to 
export, and that this rendered the account 
of exports fallacious. The fact was, how- 
ever, that the quantity of goods actually 
exported was entered on the back of the 
cocket, and it was from these entries that 
the official account of exports was made 
u 


The Motion was then agreed to. 


Drury Lane Toeatre Bur.| On the 
question for the third reading of this Bill, 

The Duke of Norfolk rose and declared 
his disapprobation of it in its present 
shape. There were some clauses which 
he thought highly necessary in order to 
render it worthy the concurrence of their 
lordships, and which he meant to propose. 
His grace then took a view of the progress 
of the measure, including the act of last 
session, from its first rise to the Bill now in 
its last stage before their lordships: The 
real fact was, that a principle of exclusive 
right was claimed and acted upon, in these 
measures, and while it was acted upon, the 
people of the metropolis could have only 
two houses adapted for the species of 
amusement to which the Bill referred. 
The very great difference between the 
British metropolis at the periods in which 
the patents were granted, and at the pre- 
sent day, formed a material part of the 
consideration. The population of the me- 
tropolis was not then one-third equal to 
what it had now become, and the facts 
proved, that under the monopoly, the pro- 
prietors or managers could not, with their 
two theatres, accommodate such an ine 
creased population, so as to bear a just pro- 
portion to the powers of the human voice 
or the human eyes; in consequence, they 
were obliged to have recourse to exhibi- 
bitions of a most unprecedented and ex- 
traordinary kind, such as the introduction 
of the monsters of Africa, and other distant 
climes, upon the stage, forming loathsome 
or disgusting spectacles. These practices 
were to be attributed te the metropolis.— 
The noble duke then adverted to the private 
boxes, the principle of which he disapprov- 
ed. ‘The people of England, he observed, 
had a right toa general admission to a pub- 
lic theatre—no part of it should be exclu- 
sively appropriated to therich. He should 
therefore propose the exclusion of the re- 
levant clause. It was upon this general 
ground that he objected to such exclusive 
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appropriations: with respect to the rise in 
prices, the consideration was very diffe- 
rent: looking at the comparative value of 
money, it was what the proprietors had a 
right to do ; but when, from the effects of 
exclusion, whole rows of boxes were seen 
empty, the opposition which was made to 
the practice, was, upon the principle to 
whieh he had referred, m his mind, fully 
justifiable ; and in cogfequence of the op- 
position that vas a, the number of 
these private boxés#were greatly reduced. 
The noble duke concluded, by moving for 
the omission @f those parts of the clause 
relative to the appropriation of private 
boxes to which he had adverted, for the 
purpose of introducing an enactment mo- 
delled agreeably to his idea upon the sub- 
ject, and providing that the appropriation 
and allotment of private boxes should re- 
main subject to such laws, rules, and 
powers as have existed heretofore. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, it most 
forcibly struck him, in reference to the 
noble duke’s proposed enactment, that it 
would be highly necessary to know what 
were the rules, laws, and powers, to which 
these things wereisubject heretofore. As 
to what the existing.law for such things 
was, he did not kgpw; but whenhe was 
a young man andjoccasionally frequented 
a theatre, public.boxes were in effect ren- 
dered private any night the box-keeper 
thought proper, on application being made 
to him for the purpose. 

The Earl of Rosslyn defended the Bill 
in its present shape. Referring to the 
question of private boxes, he observed, that 
the number of private boxes in the old 
theatre, was, he believed, 34 or 36. The 
proprietors, with respect to the regulation, 
possessed in law the same right which 
every man had in his own property. He 
referred to the arrangements proposed in 
that respect ; with regard to the boxes of 
the prince of Wales, the duke of Bedford, 
proprietor of the land, and of Mrs. Gar- 
rick, who was.so considered, in honour of 
that distinguished person who had so great- 
ly advanced ‘the refinement and reputa- 
tion of the British stage. The regulation 
which was made with respect to ‘the sales 
of the private boxes for a number of years, 
had the general approbation of the pro- 
prietors; in fact, it was one imposed by 
the proprietors on themselves. 

The question was then put on the clause, 
and negatived. 

The Duke of Norfolk then objected to 
the power given of leasing these boxes for 
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21 years, and proposed as an amendment 
that they should be only let from year to 
year, which, to a certain extent, at leag 
would make them more open to the public 
in general, This amendment was alsy 
negatived. 

The Duke of Norfolk next Proposed to 
add a clause to the Bill, providing that 
nothing contained in this or the former 
Bill, should go to recognize the validit 
of the patent of Charles the 2nd. The 
ground upon which he did this was, jthat 
the report of the committee had stated this 
patent as recognized by the former act, 
He then adverted to the absurd monopo- 
lies which had been-sometimes granted, 
and yet declared to be illegal; and stated 
as an instance, a patent granted to one of 
his ancestors, the earl of Surrey, that every 
public house in the city of Westminster, 
must be licensed by him. If this patent 
had been valid, the successors of that no- 
bleman must have been among the richest 
men in the world ; for they would have 
had the power of saying, that no one 
should keep a public house in West. 
minster without purchasing a licence from 
them. Commercial monopolies by such 
patents were too odious to stand long, 
Theatrical monopolies, being of less im- 
portance, were less attended to; but still 
they stood on the same principle, and 
ought to be abolished. At present it was 
at least a question, whether they were 
legal; but it was the duty of the House to 
take care that nothing should be done by 
a side-wind that should appear to recogs 
nize them as valid. 

The Earl of Rosslyn opposed the clause, 
on the ground that there was no occasion 
for it. 

Lord Erskine also opposed it, observing 
that there was nothing in the Bill recog- 
nizing the legality of the patent. 

The Earl of Lauderdale agreed perfectly 
in what had fallen from the nvble duke, on 
the subject of monopolies; and if there 
were any thing in the Bill that should 
appear to give the least countenance to 
the idea that parliament recognized the 
validity of the patent, he should think that 
the clause ought to be introduced. He 
had not examined the Bill sufficiently to 
enable him to judge whether that was the 
case or not, and proposed that the farther 
consideration of the question should be 
adjourned till to-morrow. 

Lord Redesdale did not think that the 
Bill recognized the validity of the patent; 
but enough had been stated by the noble 
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duke to make it proper that the discus- 
sion should be adjourned for a day, that 
they might examine more particularly 
into the effect of the Bill in that view. 

The Lord Chancellor objected to the 
clause, on the ground that whatever rights 
the former Bill had given, the persons 
concerned were now entitled to them; 
and it would be an act-of injustice and 
bad faith to deprive them of those rights. 

The Earl of Lauderdale did not see how 
there could be any injustice in securing 
the public against these persons, acquiring 
that which they not only had not claimed, 
but had expressly disclaimed, namely, a 
legislative recognition of the validity of 
their patent. If there was any thing in 
the former act which might, by the inge- 
nuity of lawyers, be tortured into an argu- 
ment for the recognition of the patent, 
the doubt ought to be done away, instead 
of making one error the ground-work of 
another. 

Earl Grey declared himself of the same 
opinion as the noble duke on the subject 
of theatrical as well as commercial mo- 
nopolies; and if there was any reason- 


able ground of suspicion, that there was 
any thing in the Bill recognizing the le- 
gality of the patent, the adjournment, at 
least, ought to be agreed to. 


Lord Erskine still, opposed the clause, 
on the ground, that there was no such re- 
cognition in the Bill. 

The question was first put on the mo- 
tion of adjournment, which was negatived ; 
and then on the additional clause, which 
was also negatived. ‘The Bill was then 
read a third time and passed. 


i 


_—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 9. 

Petition or THE Tosaco PLANTERS. ] 
A Petition of the Planters, Merchants, and 
others interested in his Majesy’s island of 
Tobago was presented and read; setting 
forth, 

“That the depreciation in the price 
of Sugar, the staple commodity of the 
island of Tobago, if it continues, must, in 
a short time, occasion the total ruin of the 
Planters and others connected with them : 
and that the price of Sugar, for the present 
year, does not (except in the cases of 
What is remarkably fine), pay the expence 
of making, and, in some instances, does 
not pay the duties, freight, and other 
charges; and that, in the present state of 
West Jadia credit, many planters will 
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soon want the means of procuring articles 
of the first necessity for themselves, their 
servants, and negroes, such as Cothing, 
medicines, and salt provisions, for it can- 
not be expected that the British mechant 
will continue to make advances, wien he 
does not receive even the interestof the 
money already advanced ; and ‘tht the 
planters will be deprived of the mans of 
maintaining or affording a liberal duca- 
tion to their children, or of suppwting 
the civil establishment of the cdony, 
which, in time of war, is peculiarlybur- 
thensome; and that government recives 
about 20/, sterling as duty upon wery 
hogshead of Sugar, and from 501. t«60l. 
sterling on every puncheon of rum the 
ship-owner, insurer, and others, abou 101, 
sterling per hogshead of Sugar, and rom 
6l. to 8l. sterling on every punchea of 
rum, when the planter, in return fo his 
capital, and his own exertion, doesnot 
receive one sixpence after paying the 
current expences in the island; and iat 
nothing but the hope of relief, and the dty 
they owe to their creditors, could indce 
the planters to continue the cultivatiorof 
their estates for any other purpose tan 
that of maintaining themselves and e- 
groes, by raising stock and provisions, ie 
consequence of which might be, that thir 
estates would be brought to sale, andas 
there could not be purchasers for wit 
had no effective value, the proprieta, 
and the greatest part of their credita, 
would be involved in general ruin; aj 
praying for relief.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Bankers’ EmMBezzLEMENT Bru] & 
the question for the second reading of tz 
Bankers’ Embezzlement Bill, 

Mr. Morris rose with a wish to add 
few observations to those which he hl 
already made on the first introduction ° 
the Bill. He felt that the measure w 
not such as the House ought to adopt. 
went to effect, by penal enactments, wht 
every individual, with an ordinary degr 
of circumspection was able to do for hit 
self, by using proper caution in the cho 
of his agents and attornies." He'belied 
that the original intention of the framerf 
the Bill had been to make the offencef 
embezzling securities a felony, but that: 
had been deterred from going to tk 
length by the consideration, that in tk 
case the civil claim would merge in t 
criminal prosecution. But he did not 2 
how the case was much mended by maky 
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he offeace a misdemeanour. The same 
objectim as to civil redress still applied, 
in all cises, in equity; for in those courts 
parties obtained confession of trust, by an- 
swers )n oath ; and, as it was the pride of 
the English jurisprudence that no man 
could ve compelled in any court to crimi- 
nate limself, should the Bill pass in its 
preseit state, no party could be compelled 
to giv: an answer to a Bill for misapplica- 
tion d trust. In this they would have even 
the potection of the courts. 

M. Wilson agreed in the principles laid 
dow: by his hon. and learned friend, but 
thoujht it possible to obviate his objec- 
tions He himself intended, should the 
Bill 'e suffered to go to a committee, to 
mov for a clause limiting the power of 
proscution to six months, or twelve 
monhs, after the commitment of the of- 
fenc. This, he conceived, would put 
equy suits totally out of the question. 

I. H. Smith maintained, that the Bill 
word defeat the very object which the 
fraiers of it had in view. 

Ir. Drummond supported the second 
reaing, on the principle, that the magni- 
tud of the evil having been generally ac- 
knwledged, the rejection of the Bill, in 
thepresent instance, would amount toa 
cofession, that the House could find no 
reedy to it. The Bill, in its present 
ste, might be imperfect, but it might be 
imroved in a committee. For instance, 
th inconveniencies apprehended as to 
Cincery suits, and which he thought 
guatly exaggerated, might be totally done 
auy. In short, he did not see how the 
Huse could refuse going into a commit- 
teon a measure, intended to remedy an 
ei so generally felt. 

Che Bill was then read a second time, 
al a motion made, that it be committed 
tcnorrow. 

Mr. Morvis did not wish to divide the 
Hise, but hoped that some further delay 
wild be granted. From consultations he 
hi held with some friends of the learned 
pfession, he was desirous to have as full 
aattendance as possible on the commit- 
te and hoped that this Bill would not 
ps as a common enclosure or private 


he commitment of the Bill was then 
fix for Friday se’nnight. 


RaME Work Bitz.] The Lords’ 
amdments to this Bill were taken into 
coideration. On the amendment to the 
clase, as passed in the Commons, enact- 
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ing the punishment of fine ¢ and’ imprison. 
ment, 

The Speaker observed, that the amend. 
ment of the Lords was, that the offence 
should be punished by fine ¢ or’ imprison. 
ment. In fact, they had declared, that in 
some cases, at the discretion of the judges 
there should be no fine; whereas the 
Commons had decided, that, in every case 
there should be afine. He stated, that the 
constant practice of the House was the 
rejection of any amendment from the 
Lords which interfered with any branch of 
public revenue. 

The amendment was then rejected, and 
a committee ordered to be appointed, to 
communicate to the Lords the grounds on 
which the Commons had rejected their 
amendment. 

Mr. Wynn took that opportunity of stat. 
ing, that he was sorry the Bill had once 
more come before the House. It had al. 
ready produced bad effects, and the com: 
munications he had received from Notting. 
ham magistrates stated, that since the in- 
troduction of it, every source of information 
was completely shut up. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that the Bill 
had been introduced as the only measure 
likely to put an end to these disgraceful 
disturbances. At the same time he did 
not know what sources of information the 
terror of that Bill could have shut up, as 
the characteristic of that insurrection was, 
from the beginning, that no information 
whatever could be procured. 

Mr. Wynn explained, that he meant pri- 
vate information. 

Mr. J. Smith confirmed Mr. Wyan’s 
statements, and added, that a material 
change of sentiment, in respect to that 
Bill, had taken place in Nottingham since 
its first introduction. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder stated again, that 
no information of any kind, public or pri- 
vate, had ever reached government on the 
subject of those riots. , 

Sir J. Newport said, that if information 
was not attainable as the law originally 
stood, it was folly to expect it when more 
severe punishments were enacted—it was 
not in human nature. He was confident 
that sanguinary punishments, enacted on 
the spur of the occasion, never answere 
any good purpose in this, or in any other 
country. ’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the gentlemen on the other side were af 
guing as if the Bill had been intended : 
procure information which could not be 
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obtained by any other means, whereas it 
was only intended to deter people from 
rsevering in their lawless pursuits. 
The committee on the Lords’ amend- 
ment was then appointed, and ordered to 
meet in the Speaker’s chamber forthwith. 


InisH MisceLLangous Services.] The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply, , 

Mr. Wellesley Pole rose to move,the Irish 
Miscellaneous Services. In proposing the 
different grants, he should not trouble the 
House with any observations, except where 
there was a difference between the present 
estimate and that of last year; at the same 
time, he should be ready to give every in- 
formation in his power to any gentleman 
that might require it; the first resolution 
he had to propose was, for a sum of 
30,5291. 9s. 4d. for the Board of Works. 
It had been the practice formerly to vote 
annually a sum of 25,0001. for the Board 
of Works, although the expence almost 
uniformly exceeded that sum. The year 
before last it amounted to 50,000/. ; in con- 
sequence, the attention of the House was 
last year called to this grant, and he then 
proposed a larger estimate than had been 
usual, with the view of bringing the vote 
of parliament as near as possible to the 
sum required, promising, at the same time, 
that government would direct its attention 
to this subject; and he was now happy to 
be able to state, that a considerable reduc- 
tion in the expence had taken place, as 
would appear by the resolution which he 
had proposed. He thought it right to 
mention this circumstance in justice to the 
Board of Works, whose conduct was de- 
serving of the utmost praise.—Agreed to. 

The next sum he. had to propose was, 
the usual 10,5001. for publishing Procla- 
mations in the Dublin Gazette, and other 
papers, for one year. It was well known 
that the sum expended for this purpose 
had always greatly exceeded the grant. 
He had made every exertion in his power 
to reduce the expence, and he was happy 
to say, that he had effected a considerable 
saving.— Agreed to. 

The next Resolution was for 23,7481. 
9s, 2d. for Printing and Stationary. Mr. 
Pole said, that this was rather a larger sum 
than had been granted last year; the rea- 
son. was, that he was anxious to give as 
close an estimate in all cases as. possible, 
80 a3. not to render it necessary to come 
upon the. vote of credit for the excess. 


he sum proposed was large, but under 
(VOL. XXI., ) ' 
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this head of stationary was included mes- 
sengers, coals and candles, for different 
offices, &c. 

Mr. Bankes wished to know what part 
of the. grant was really for stationary. 

Mr. Pole said, that there was a sum 
of 5,0001. for his Majesty’s Stationary, out 
of which most of the public offices were 
provided, of which regular accounts were 
kept. There was also a sum of 5,5v01. to 
the printer of The Gazette, which account 
was also regularly kept; but the rest of 
that branch was composed of minute mis- 
cellaneous services. 

Sir J. Newport thought it would be well 
to divide the different heads, instead of in- 
cluding all under one denomination. The 
right bon. gentleman had said, that part of 
the sum was to be applied to the printing 
of the Gazettes. Why, then, were they 
called upon to vote, in another part of the 
estimates, the sum of 10,500/. for that pur- 
pose? The right hon. gentleman had 
carried his estimates to 1,000/..above the 
expected expence; but he would much 
prefer to see them. reduced below their 
supposed standard, as, if his memory served 
him right, he had heard in the committee 
of Finances, that stationary was provided 
for the Irish government without any 
competition, and at a price much above 
that at which any particular individual 
might get it. 

Mr. Pole stated, that the sum of 
10,5001. was for proclamations, advertise- 
ments, &c. and the 5,500I. for the printing 
of the Dublin Gazette, the printer having 
a patent place, and the grant was the same 
every year. He also wished for separate 
accounts, but after all the attention he had 
bestowed on the subject, he found himself 
unable to effect it, and would be thankful 
for any hint conducive to the object. 
The increase in the estimates arose from 
a wish to cover all possible expences, and: 
they exceeded those of last year only by 
1,3271. mostly for improvements. 

On the Resolution, That the sum of 
25,0001. be granted for defraying the ex- 
pence of Criminal Prosecutions, 

Mr. Pole observed, that this sum was 
entirely spent in the last year; but that 
there had been a saving the year before, 
which went to the consolidated fund, as 
was always the case when there was @ 
saving. 

Mr. Hutchinson wished for information 
on this subject. The amount cf the sum 
voted for this purpose in 1798, which was 
a year of disturbance and civil war in Ire= 
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land, did not exceed 23,7812. and in the 
year following it was diminished to 14,5821. 
Why, then, should the House be called on 
to make such an extravagant grant as this, 
at a time of perfect quietness; he called 
on the right hon. gentleman to explain 
this circumstance, and protested against 
such asum being annually voted as an usual 
grant, when it should be regulated by the 
necessity of the occasion. 

Mr. Pole said he did not know what the 
sum granted in 1798 was, but he knew 
that ever since the Union the sum now 
proposed was annually granted. If any 
gentleman wished to know how the mo- 
ney was expended, he had not the slightest 
objection to produce the accounts. If this 
grant was not made, it would be necessary 
to dip into the vote of credit for the ex- 
pence of these prosecutions. The only 
difference was, that by proposing an an- 
nual grant, the attention of parliament was 
annually called to the subject ; whereas, if 
it were paid out of the vote of credit, the 
great probability was that it would escape 
notice. It did not follow that the sum 
granted was the sum expended. Last year 
there had been a saving, which had gone 
to the consolidated fund; this year the 
expence was increased, on account of the 
special commission, and the prosecutions 
which it had been necessary to institute. 
He could assure the committee, that so far 
was government from being lavish in the 
expenditure of the money granted for this 
purpose, that he had received complaints 
from many parts of Ireland, stating that 
government was niggardly in carrying on 
prosecutions at the public expence. 

Sir J. Newport said, that this grant 
placed on the Journals an anticipation of 
a state of disturbance in Ireland, which 
would call for the expenditure of so large 
a sum; this’ reason alone was sufficient 
against it. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald defended the grant, 
and said that gentlemen seemed to con- 
found the sum voted with the sum ex- 
pended. It appeared that very recently 
there had been a surplus of the grant over 
the expenditure, and that surplus had been 
paid into the consolidated fund. With re- 
spect to the smallness of the expence of 
the year 1798, he begged to observe, that 
that was a year of great disturbance in 
Ireland, during a great part of which the 
courts of justice were closed, and there- 
fore the expence of prosecution was not so 
great.—Agreed to. 

When the Resolution was proposed for 
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granting 21,6001. to the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ire. 
land, to be by the said Trustees applied ia 
such manner as shall appear to them to be 
conducive to promote and encourage the 
said Manufactures, 

Sir. J. Newport wished to know, before 
this sum was voted, what had become of, 
debt due to the board? and thought the 
grant should be suspended until some in. 
formation was obtained on the subject. 

Mr. Pole said, he understood that the. 
board were taking steps to recover the 
debt alluded to, but whether it had ac. 
tually been paid or not he did not know, 
Knowing the high respectability of theno. 
blemen and gentlemen who composed the 
Linen board, he had taken it for granted 
that the proper means had been adopted for 
the recovery of the money; he would, 
however, make an enquiry upon the sub. 
ject.—Agreed to. : 

Mr. Pole then ‘moved, that a sum of 
8,900/. be granted for draining Bogs in 
Ireland ; the sum granted last year for this 
purpose was 12,000/. which, with what had 
been previously granted, and what was 
now proposed, made altogether about 
29,0001. A detailed account of the pro- 
ceedings of these commissioners was before 
the House, from which it appeared thata 
very large portion of the bogs of Ireland 
had already been surveyed. It was now 
proposed that they should extend their 
surveys into Connamara, of the western 
side of Ireland, for which purpose it was 
necessary that the commissioners should 
be continued another year, when they 
would finish their labours. The Commit 
tee, he was sure, must be aware of the very 
great importance of the object for which 
this sum was now claimed, and he hoped 
it would be the last that parliament would 
be called upon to grant. 

Sir J. Newport expressed a hope, that, in f 
future, before grants of this kind were 
made, the House would have an oppo! 
tunity of determining on their utility, amt 
not be led on, step by step, in considerable 
disbursements for inconsiderable objects 
In his opinion, the survey of all Ireland 
might have been effected for one third of 
the sum voted for this purpose. Besides, 
a very large proportion of these bogs, fot 
the survey of which the public paid, be 
longed to noblemen and gentlemen, whe 
were very able to have them surveyed 
without increasing the Lae burthem. 
The idea originally stated, when this plan 
was ushered in, was, thatasufficientquantty 
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of hemp would be raised tojrender us inde- 
pendent of any supplies from the Baltic ; 
but, from what he now saw, the scheme 
appeared likely to promote no one useful 
ject. 
, Mr. W. Fitegerald regretted that the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Foster) who 
first proposed the plan, was not in his 
lace to vindicate himself from the charges 
of the right hon. baronet. It was impos- 
sible, from the nature of the undertaking, 
that the expence should be fully ascertained 
at the outset. He considered it as a 
complete geological survey, embracing 
17-20ths of all the bogs in Ireland, and 
far from being so fruitless as described by 
the right hon. baronet.—Agreed to. 

On moving the next Resolution, “ That 
the sum of 41,5391. be granted for the 
Protestant charter schools in Ireland,’’ 

Mr. Pole said, there was an augmenta- 
tion of 2,5001. in the grant this year, 
- whicharose partly from.the expence which 
had been incurred in the repairs of the 
schools, and partly from the increase in 
the price of provisions. 

Sir J. Newport wished to know, why 
there should be a still further increase on 
the increase of 10,000/. in the last year ? 

Mr. Pole said, that the Board of Edu- 
cation had made an elaborate report upon 
the state of these schools, from which it ap- 
peared, that in consequence of the increased 
price of provisions, it had been found ne- 
cessary to allow one halfpenny per day in 
addition for the board of each of the chil- 
dren maintained in these schools, amount- 
ing to 2,400. These schools, he was sorry 
to say, had not been kept up in a proper 
way, but now they were very much im- 
proved, and the greatest attention was 
paid tothem. He could undertake to say, 
that in no one instance was there greater 
attention paid to the expenditure of public 
money, than in that of the Protestant 
charter schools. 

Sir J. Newport said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had not explained to hig satis- 
faction the cause of the increase this year, 
over and above the increase of 10,0001. 
last year; the repairs of the buildings 
only amounted to 5,0001. 

Mr. P. Moore wished to know whether 
there was any check on the expenditure 
of the money granted ? 

Mr. Pole said, that these accounts all 
went before the Auditors of Public Ac- 
counts, by whom they were scrupulously 
examined, and these auditors had praised 
in the strongest terms the mode adopted 
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with respect to the conduct of these schools, 
With regard to the increase which the 
right hon. baronet said had taken place 
in the vote of last year, he was not pre- 
pared to state how it arose, as he had not 
proposed the grant. If, however, the 
Protestant charter schools in Ireland were 
to be kept up, it appeared to him to be 
sufficient to lay before the committee as 
accurate and as close an estimate of the 
necessary expence as could be prepared. 
If gentlemen thought that any part of the 
estimate was objectionable, let them point 
it out, and he was ready to answer them, 
and to give the fullest explanation. 

Sir J. Newport maintained, that he had 
a right to demand, from any minister, a 
full explanation, as to the votes of the 
public money ; nor would twenty close 
estimates solve the question he had put, 
and to which he had a right to expect an 
answer, without the imputation of cavil, 
which now seemed to be the custom to 
impute to any gentleman who wished for 
information on the disposal of the annual 
grants. 

Mr. Pole said, that the committee would 
judge whether he had not shewn a dispo- 
tion to satisfy the right hon. baronet or 
any other gentleman who desired explana- 
tion on any point. He had answered him 
over and over, atid he conceived that, 
standing as he did, with a close estimate 
in his hand, he had nothing more to do 
than to propose the Resolution to the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Hume said, he was anxious to learn 
from the right hon. gentleman, whether it 
was in the contemplation of the Irish go- 
vernment to take advantage of the new 
system of education, by which 180,000 
children might be educated at an expence 
not exceeding that which 2,430 cost now ? 
If this plan were adopted, the whole po- 
pulation of Ireland might be educated in 
the course of a few years. He begged 
leave to suggest, that the commissioners 
might select one or two boys, from each 
of the Charter-schools, who could be sent 
to England to learn the new system, and 
who could be thus qualified to act as 
teachers in the different schos!s, which it 
was his wish to see established. 

Mr. Pole begged leave shortly to trouble 
the committee, in consequence of what 
had fallen from the hon. member. The 
observations of that hon. gentleman seemed 
to him to apply, not so much to the subject 
which was immediately under the consi- 
deration of the committee, as to the ge- 
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neral system of education in Ireland, which 
Was at present under the consideration of 
the Board of Education in that country. 
The schools for which he had proposed 
this grant were founded by charter, and it 
was impossible to apply the system alluded 
to by the hon. gentleman, to them, scat- 
tered as they were over the kingdom. He 
wished very much that the hon. gentleman 
had read the Report of the Commissioners 
of Education upon these charters ; he would 
then have seen how inapplicable this new 
system was to them. 

Mr. Hume said, he had merely thrown 
out the suggestion for the consideration of 
the committee, and was still of opinion 
that much benefit might be derived from 
the adoption of the new plan of education. 

Mr. W. Smith said, he considered the 
sum as being very large for the number of 
children educated; and it appeared to 
him to be a subject well worthy of consi- 
deration, whether the money could not be 
laid out in a more advantageous manner. 

Mr. Pole said, he really was surprised 
at the observation made by the hon. gen- 
tleman. He did not expect to find that at 
this day it would have been made a matter 
of discussion, whether the Protestant charter 
schools in Ireland were beneficial or not : 
he had never before heard a doubt ex- 
pressed upon the subject. He had the 
pleasure of seeing in his place one of the 


* most respectable members of the Board of 


Education (Mr, Grattan), and he would 
appeal to him for an opinion respect- 
ing these schools, and the manner in 
which they were conducted. He could 
not avoid again expressing a wish that 
gentlemen had read the reports of the 
Board of Education respecting these 
schools, of which there were ten or eleven 
before the House. 

Mr. Grattan said, that having been re- 
ferred to by the right hon. gentleman, he 
rose merely to observe, that the com- 
missioners of education in Ireland had 
made an extremely good report ; but it 
was not within the purview of their com- 
mission to suggest or follow, up any new 
plan for conducting the charter schools 
in a way differing from their original in- 
stitution. He must say, however, that 
since the report of the commissioners of 
inquiry in 1788, these schools were very 
much improved, both as to the health and 
cleanliuess ot the children; and that it 
was much better to make ample provision 
for their maintenance, than to defeat their 
object by a parsimonious one. The price 

1 
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of provisions had been greatly on the 
increase, the buildings also of the charit 
had been greatly improved, and they 
circumstances sufficiently justified the in. 
creased vote, both of the preceding and 
of the present year.—Agreed to. 

Mr. Pole then moved, that the sum of 
6001. be granted for the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations. 

Sir J. Newport did not rise to object to 
this grant, but could not avoid saying g 
few words upon some of the proceedings 
of these commissioners. They had thought 
it proper to interfere with bequests of 
Catholics, and had prevented them from 
being carried into execution ; an instance 
of which had occurred in the city he had 
the honour to represent. A Roman (Ca 
tholic lady had bequeathed a considerable 
sum for charitable purposes, but the coms 
missioners of charitable donations had 
thought proper to interfere, and to pre. 
vent the will from being carried into 
execution ; the consequence of which 
was, that several poor widows, who undet 
this will were to be furnished with an 
asylum, were now actually begging their 
bread. The board of charitable dona 
tions was composed of the archbishops, 
bishops, judges, and some others, and he 
did not by any means wish to question 
their respectability, but he thought it on- 
fortunate that they should thus interfere 
with the bequests of the Roman Catholics, 

Mr. Pole begged to trouble the House 
for a few moments, in consequence of 
what had fallen from the right hon. ba 
ronet. The right hon. baronet had stated 
to the committee the manner in which the 
board of charitable donations was formed, 
and when it was known that it was com- 
posed of the archbishops, bishops, and 
judges of Ireland, the committee, he was 
sure, would not suspect that such a board 
could act in the improper manner stated 
by the right hon. baronet. This was not 
the first time that the board of charitable 
donations had been arraigned. He had 
heard charges of a similar kind preferred 
before, in consequence of which he had 
sent for the secretary of that board, to ask 
for an account of their proceedings. It 
turned out, that during the twelve yeats 
that this board had been established, it 
had instituted only fifteen prosecutions, § 
all under the opinion of the attorney ge 
neral for the time being ; of these fifteen 
prosecutions, only two had been brought 
against persons of the Roman Catboli¢ 
religion. In one of these twa cases, the 
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commissioners found that a sum which 
had been left by a Roman Catholic to 
endow an hospital had not been applied, 
and they interfered, to compel the per- 
formance of the will. The consequence 
was, that the bequest was carried into 
effect, and an hospital, in the town of New 
Ross, for Roman Catholics only, was 
erected by the means of these com- 
missioners. ‘The other case was the one 
alluded to by the right hon. baronet ; it 
was the case of Mrs, Power, of Water- 
ford, who had left a large sum for cha- 
ritable uses ; but this money having been 
left to two Roman Catholic bishops and 
their successors for ever, Mr. Plunket, the 
attorney general, entertained a doubt 
whether these Roman Catholic bishops 
could be considered as a corporation, and 
also doubting the legality of some of the 
other bequests, he advised the commis- 
sioners to institute proceedings in the 
court of Chancery. Before those pro- 
’ ceedings were brought to a close, the heir 
atlaw came over and commenced pro- 
ceedings to set aside the will altogether, 
onthe ground that it was made under 
undue influence. This was the real cause 


of the unfortunate widows mentioned by 
the right hon. baronet being deprived of 
their asylum ; it was the act of the heir 


at law, and not of the commissioners. It 
appeared therefore that the right hon. 
baronet had been wholly misinformed 
upon this subject, for he was sure he 
would not intentionally misrepresent the 
facts. The sum now asked for was only 
| 600/. which was to pay the secretary of 
this board, and to provide stationary ; for 
the members acted gratuitously. He 
wished to mention, before he sat down, 
that by the exertion of this board, two of 
the principal charities of Dublin, which 
were open alike to Catholics and to Pro- 
testants, had received, and were now en- 
} joying very considerable sums of money. 

Sir J. Newport said, he did not mean to 
speak disrespectfully of the board, but he 
believed that the names of the bishops 
and judges weve inserted honoris causd, 
and he ventured to say, that they scarcely 
ever attended. The fact was, he believed, 
that the board was principally under the 
direction of Dr. Duigenan, and therefore 
could not be supposed to be very fa- 
vourable to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Pole said, that the best answer that 
could be given to the observation of the 
Tight hon. baronet respecting the dispo- 
Siion of the board towards Catholics was, 
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that in the course of twelve years, only 
one Catholic bequest had been interfered 
with, and that was by the advice of Mr. 
Attorney-general Plunket. He begged 
to repeat, that it was owing to the inter- 
ference of the heir at law, and not of the 
board, that the poor widows had been de- 
prived of their asylum, for during the 
proceedings in Chancery, the board had 
allowed the building of the asylum to 
go on, and had permitted 400i. to be paid 
to the Roman Catholic bishops for a pri- 
vate charity mentioned in the will. There 
was another piece of information which 
he could give the right hon. baronet, and 
which he was sure he would receive with 
great pleasure, which was, that the board 
never sat without a judge and a bisho 
being present; therefore, it could not be 
wholly under the influence of Dr. Duige- 
nan; nor while any respect remained at- 
tached to the sacred character of a bishop, 
or the exalted station of a judge, could it 
be believed that any board, at which a 
bishop and a judge were constantly pre- 
sent, would act in the manner stated by 
the right hon. baronet.—The Resolution 
was agreed to. 

The next Resolution was 2,423/. for the 
Association for Discountenancing Vice, a 
larger sum than was voted last year. On 
this, 

Sir J. Newport paid a tribute of ap- 
plause to the manner in which this Asso- 
ciation was conducted : its attention was 
directed to the distribution of prayer- 
books and bibles, to enlighten the lower 
orders, and not to the searching after, and - 
punishment of, petty insignificant crimes. 

Mr. Pole next proposed the grant of 
8,9731. for the support of the Catholic 
College, at Maynooth. 

Sir J. Newport observed, that though 
this grant had been so often brought under 
the consideration of parliament, he felt 
himself bound again to bring it under their 
attention. He would contend, that it was 
more than ever incumbent on the House to 
make some addition to the grant now pro- 
posed. His reasons were, that the popu- 
lation of Ireland, of which the Catholics 
formed so large a part, was annually in- 
creasing ; and, therefore, the demand for 
religious instruction must increase in pro- 
portion. Considering the influence which 
the Catholic clergy deservedly possessed, 
it was desirable at all times, that their eda- 
cation should be conducted at home, rather 
than abroad; but there was no other pro- 
vision for that education, except what was 
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furnished by this college, at Maynooth ; 
and he would put it to the committee, 
whether it was calculated on its present 
scale to supply the religious instruction of 
the Catholics in Ireland. The present 
grant was sufficient for the education of 
only 200 students, whose course of in- 
struction required five years each on an 
average. The college, therefore, was 
calculated to furnish only about 40 per- 
sons annually for the service of religion. 
Now, the Catholic clergy in Ireland were 
about 2,000 in number; and, from the 
calculations of Dr. Price, on the subject 
of the Benefit Society of the Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, it might be fairly es- 
timated, that a yearly supply of fifty-nine 
persons was requisite for keeping up the 
numbers of the Catholic priesthood in Ire- 
land, instead of the forty which this col- 
lege could send out. The question was 
not, whether the Catholics should become 
Protestants; for any abridgment of the 
~ numbers of their clergy never would have 
that effect; but the question was, whether 
the Catholics should remain unrestricted 
in religion at all or not, and, besides, be~ 
come irritated against that legislature 
which refused them the means of religious 
consolation. This was the plain state of the 


case; and he could see noreason why the 
grant should not now revert to the 13,0001. 
a year, which was voted some years ago: 
an increase rendered still more expedient 


by the enhanced price of provisions, 
which had that night been stated as the 
reason for increasing another grant. He 
would only add, that there was no priest- 
hood in Europe which paid more exem- 
plary attention both to the temporal and 
spiritual interests of their flocks than the 
Catholic clergy of Ireland: they neces- 
sarily, and he believed most deservedly, 
possessed great influence over their people, 
and therefore it was for the general good 
of society, that this body of men should 
be well educated and instructed. With 
these impressions, he should move, that 
instead of 9,000/. the sum of 13,0001. be 
inserted. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that he was 
prepared to resist this enlargement of the 
original grant; and if this had been the 
first time of proposing the grant itself, he 
did not hesitate to say that he would vote 
against it. He did not wish to debar the 
professors of any religion of its most en- 
larged and liberal toleration, but he was 
not for giving a hostile religion the power 
of making proselytes, and this he conceived 
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had been the effect of the establishment 
of Maynooth College. He would not 
under existing circumstances, go the 
length of voting that the original grant 
should be taken away ; but he most so. 
lemnly and seriously assured the House 
that acting on the principles which fe 
professed, if the present had been a call 
on the House for money-for the purpose of 
endowing a Roman Catholic college, he 
would not give a single pound towards it, 

Colonel] Dillon declared, that he never 
felt more astonishment nor indignation 
than he did at hearing what had just fallen 
from the right hon. gentleman. The right 
hon. gentleman argued against the prin. 
ciple of educating the Irish Catholic 
clergy, when he must have recollected 
that Maynooth College was founded durin 
the most violent period of Irish history, 
and when Europe began to be in hostilit 
against these countries. The Irish Catho- 
lic clergy must have been educated at 
home or no where. The right hon. gen. 
tleman did not appear to consider in what 
an ungracious situation he was placing the 
House, At this particular moment, sucha 
paltry sum as $,000/. was grudged to the 
mass of the population of Ireland, while 
the House was prodigal of the public 
money in every other respect, even in the 
support of sinecure pensions and places, 
One good, however, must result from this 
conduct of the right hon. gentleman, and 
that was, that Ireland would be able to 
judge of the spirit and temper of the mi- 
nistry to which he belonged ; that Ireland 
would be able to see how willing the mi 
nister was to add to their burthens, and 
how unwilling to lessen or alleviate theit 
grievances. 

Mr. Herbert (of Kerry) supported the 
enlarged grant. He denied, that any sys 
tem of proselytism had been promoted by 
the establishment of Maynooth College 
There were six converts from the Catholics 
to every one trom amongst the Protestants 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the Amendment, not because he consider 
ed the enlargement of any consequence it 
an economical point of view, but becaus 
he was against the principle of the grat 
altogether. At the same time, from! 
commencement of this establishment, pa 
liament had granted for its support abott 
160,000/. and that was no paltry pittance 
According to the right hon. baronet’s cit 
culation, the number of priests requ 
every year was 59; and was it not en 
for the public to educate 40 out of ti 
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number? He supported the grant as it 
jood, because it was one of those which 
the parliament of Ireland thought wise to 

reserve at the Union,—because he found 
itin fact given over to England as part of 
the Union. If the grant had been fairly 
open to opposition after the Union, he cer- 
tainly should have been disposed to resist 
it; because he thought, on principle, that 
itwas wrong for a state endeavouring to 
establish a particular system of religion, 
to provide a public supply for the mainte- 
nance, encouragement, and propagation of 
another. The House now supported cha- 
ritably, 40 out of the 59 priests said to be 
necessary for the Irish Catholics; and he 
contended that so much was not propor- 
tionably done in the same way for the 
education of persons for the Protestant 
Church establishment. Why did not the 
wealthy Catholics come forward and edu- 
cate their clergy without calling on the 
state? All the refined and deliberate 
study mentioned by the right hon. baronet 
wasnotnecessary for Irish priests; they did 
not want more ‘education, surely, than was 
possessed by the clergymen in the distant 
parts of England and Wales. He begged 
gentlemen to look at home, unless they 
wished, by an excess of grants, to make 
Maynooth College equal to Dublin, Cam- 


bridge, or Oxford University. 


Mr. Grattan was not aware of the 
strength of the right hon. gentleman’s ar- 
gument, that because we adopted the ori- 
ginal grant, therefore we were not obliged 
ever to enlarge it. If once the principle 
were adopted, he contended that the 
limitation of the sum was only to be 
fixed by the circumstances of the times : 
to act otherwise, was nominally to adopt, 
and ultimately to defeat the principle. 
What was the meaning of establishing a 
Catholic college, if the exigencies of such 
acollege were not to be supplied as they 
should vary from time to time? The House 
thould recollect, that the Catholic popula- 
tion paid for the Protestant establishment ; 
and it was extremely just that something 
should be given to them. The grant was 
not for the propagation but the practice of 
the Catholic religion. The question was 
not, whether we should extend this or that 
faith by any act in the power of parlia- 
ment to make. Such a system had been 
tried in Ireland, but it had failed. Acts 
had been passed which were mischievous 
in their operation, certainly disgraceful, 
and entirely useless for the purposes for 
Which they were intended. Every effort 
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to force conscience would have a contrary 
effect, because then it became no longer a 
matter of religion but of spirit to persist in 
that faith against which such force was di- 
rected. Catholics were Christians as well 
as Protestants, and every attempt to de- 
stroy Catholicity was an attempt against 
Christianity. The question was, in fact, 
between Christianity and Deism; between 
foreign and domestic education. We 
must ‘choose to educate the Irish as Catho- 
lics at home, or give them up to Deism, or 
to foreign education. To act otherwise 
was forcing the Catholic to be an infidel 
or a disaffected man. When the House 
had once adopted the principle, he thought 
it was bound honestly to follow up that 
principle, and to meet the exigencies of 
the establishment whose existence it had 
sanctioned. As the people increased, so 
increased the demand for religious instruc- 
tion, and so ought the grant to be increased, 
from which that instruction flowed. If the 
grant was not to be increased, then the 
principle of the institution was only poorly 
and inadequately met; half the people 
only could be instructed. The right hon. 
gentleman had asked, was there any in- 
stance of a state having supported a hos- 
tile religion? Yes, he would tell him, Ire- 
land. Ireland did now actually support 
the religion of another country; for, when 
the right hon. gentleman said “ state,”’ he 
must have meant by it, not the govern- 
ment, but the nation; and the Catholic 
people did contribute by taxes to the sup- 
port of the Protestant establishment. 
Again, the right hon. gentleman had said, 
that there was no proportion between the 
means given for the education of Catholic 
priests and Protestant pastors. Would any 
man in his senses have used such an argu- 
ment? He would ask the right hon. gen- 
tleman, was the Catholic rich in proportion 
to the Protestant church in Ireland ? Was 
the Dublin university nothing? Were 
tythes nothing? Were bishoprics nothing? 
Was the half million by which the Pro- 
testant church was supported nothing? 
Would the right hon. gentleman then con- 
sider the small, though respectable num- 
ber of persons for whose use these endow- 
ments were intended? And would he then 
compare them to the overflowing numbers 
for whose religious instruction 8,000/. was, 
thought too much? In fact, there was not 
in the world a richer than the Protestant, 
nor a poorer than the Catholic church of 
Ireland, Christianity was the title of the 
Irish to education. The grant was not to 
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gratify a sect, but to cherish a branch of 
the Christian religion. To deny the ne- 
Cessary grant, was an attempt to starve the 
people out of their faith, which could not 
be successful. To deprive the people of 
Ireland of education, was a struggle for a 
new victory over them. It was not only 
destroying their temporal rights, but their 
spiritual faculties; it was not only perse- 
cuting them in this world, but an endea- 
vour to damn them in the next. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he ought to 
apologise for rising on this occasion, be- 
cause, in fact, he nad no new arguments 
to adduce in fayour of the enlargement of 
this. grant. There was a novelty, how- 
ever, that night, which he thought it ne- 
cessary tonotice. The right bon. gentle- 
man did certainly, on former occasions, 
oppose this grant; and when he became 
the minister of the King, he withdrew the 
additional sum given by parliament to 
make it more adequate to its purposes, 
But the novelty of that night was, that the 
right hon. gentleman opposed the enlarged 
grant, not as the minister of the King, but 
of the Prince Regent; not as in old ordi- 
nary times, but at thisnew era. Accord- 


ing to the principles avowed by the right 
hon. gentleman, it would have been more 
manly and fair to have undone the grant 


altogether, than to starve it as he was now 
doing. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department had thrown out his 
loose assertion with regard to the instances 
of proselytism, merely, he imagined, for 
alarm. He defied him to mention where 
the proselytes were made, and how many 
they were. It was strange that the gen- 
tlemen opposite, who talked so much of 
the danger of foreign influence over the 
Catholics of Ireland, should thus oppose 
the very means by which that foreign in- 
fluence would most likely be done away. 
He called upon the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to follow up his 
intolerant principles. by cutting up this 
establishment altogether, or to agree to the 
amendment of his right hon. friend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that while he and his colleagues were ac- 
cused of innovation, the charge preferred 
against them was founded on the fact of 
their having resisted innovation. The 
grant proposed. for Maynooth college had 
been regularly granted from 1801 to 1806, 
without apy alteration being made; but 
in 1807, when the then administration 
were doing every thing in their power to 
encourage the Roman Catholic religion (in 
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which they were right-as they thougts 
it wise to do so), they, in one session of 
parliament, procured a grant of 19 o 
13,000/. for the support of Maynooth col. 
lege. This grant was merely the act of 
that parliament ; it was not embodied jg 
the Appropriation act, and consequent! 
with that parliament, when shortly after jt 
was dissolved, it fell. After the new par 
liament had met, it was thought that this 
grant was not warranted by circumstances, 
and therefore he and his friends had con. 
ceived it to be their duty to return to the 
old one. It was for doing this, for setting 
aside that which was new, and returnin 
to the old vote, that they were called in. 
novators. It would now be understood 
what was the definition of the word inno 
vation, according to the notions of the 
gentlemen opposite, and it would also be 
understood, that with them, those who 
abolished a novel or new practice to re- 
turn to one which had been long establish. 
ed, were innovators. The hon. gentleman 
had done him the justice to bear testimony 
to the consistency of his opposition to the 
enlargement of this grant. He had at- 
mitted that when he was not in office, he 
opposed it, and that when he came into 
office, he had exhibited the strange phe 
nomenon of a minister acting consistently 
with the principles he had avowed in op- 
position. This had seemed to surprise 
him; but, however, the hon. gentleman 
had said, all, so far, was very well; but 
the novelty was, he had not only acted 
thus, when he came into office, but he had 
continued to do the same. Not only had 
he continued to do the same while he was 
the minister of the King, but he still op 
posed the measure, though he was the mi- 
nister of the Prince, and this again wasa 
subject of great surprise, as it should seem, 
as if it were very extraordinary that 2 
member of that House should not, on such 
an occasion, put on new principles. His 
opinions, however absurd they might ap- 
pear on this subject, had remained what 
they were in 1801, and the memory of the 
hon. gentleman was not accurate if he 
thought that the argument he had used 
that night was new. He had not supposed 
that there were no deaths at Maynooth, 
but when it was known that all there wert 
professedly educated for the priesthool, 
he thought some latitude might be allowed 
to what he had advanced. When he said 
that if the grant were enlarged there was 
no knowing to what it might. extend, he 
had not supposed that they might be ¢& 
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upon for millions upon millions, but he 
thought it was not definable how far it 
might extend, if a line were not drawn 
where they now were. 

Sir J. Newport insisted that, during the 
first session of the new parliament, under 
the present administration, the grant was 
enlarged, though nominally, to. discharge 
the expences of some new erections. The 
right hon. gentleman had stated, that the 
government of which be (sir J. N.) was 
a humble member, had done all that lay 
in their power to promote the Roman 
Catholic religion. The assertion was un- 
founded; but it was true that every 
thing was done necessary to protect the 
injured rights of the Catholics, and, by 
protecting them to maintain the general 
interests of the united empire. In such 
an attempt, the right hon. baronet had 
borne his share of the duty, and he should 
never be ashamed of the part he had borne. 

Mr. Whitbread was willing to give the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer full credit for consistency, but it 
was a consistency which had been highly 
injurious, and might eventually prove fatal 
tothe country. The sarcastic and face- 
tious allusions that had been made to the 
administration of the right hon, baronet, 
and which might well have been spared, 
could in no respect apply to himself, since 
he had held, and had been candidate for 
noplace. The applause, however, excited 
by the right hon. the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer among his friends by his re- 
tort, appeared a little untimely, and some- 
what injudicious, since the ink of a letter 
was yet scarcely dry, written by ministers, 
though signed by the Prince Regent, in- 
Viling noble lords, by the sacrifice of all 
Consistency, to unite themselves to their 
government. It was calling upon persons 
proud of the path of honour they had pur- 
sued, to forsake the road where their com- 
panions were not less numerous than re- 
spectable, to join in the track so much 
trodden by the friends of the right hon. 
gentleman, that the way was become filthy, 
and almost impassable to those who were 
unwilling to cover themselves with the 
mire. The fearful novelty of which he 
had spoken, threatening ruin to Ireland, 
Was not so much that the right hon. gen- 
tleman continued to hold the same lan- 
guage, but that he was permitted to hold 
the same place under the Regent that he 
occupied under the King, professing simi- 
lar sentiments to those he before enter- 
tained. 

(VOL. XXI.) 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
wish to keep up the conversation, but 
could not avoid observing, that the pre= 
vious administration having before, most 
prudently and wisely, forgone the ques- 
tion, he had thought, that upon the pre- 
sent occasion the noble lords would feel 
no greater difficulty than they had before 
experienced. 

Mr. Wynn adverted emphatically to the 
alteration in the circumstances of Ireland, 
which had taken place with the times. 
Had no change been produced by four 
years of continued oppression on every 
trifling occasion? Had not the appoint- 
ment of a right hon. gentleman (Dr. 
Duigenan) to be a privy counsellor, or the 
selection of the directors of the Bank of 
Jreland, circumstances in themselves of 
little importance, shewn the temper and 
spiritby which ministers had been actuat- 
ed towards the sister kingdom? Did it 
follow, that because in 1806 the sub- 
ject of the concession to the Catholics 
might be safely postponed, that in the 
present condition of Ireland it could now 
be deferred without incurring the most 
imminent danger ? 

The Question was then put, and the Vote 
for 8000/. agreed to without a division, 
the Amendment of sir J. Newport being 
negatived, 


Orpnance Estimates.) Mr. Robert 
Ward rose for the purpose of moving the 
Ordnance Estimates for the present year. 
As the whole sum amounted to no less 
than nearly four millions and a half, he 
trusted he should be excused if he stated 
shortly the principles on which the board 
had made up the accounts. They were 
as follow: 1. To afford every informa- 
tion to the committee consistent with 
the convenience of the service. 2. To 
simplify the whole estimate by distin- 
guishing, under the separate heads, all 
the different parts. 3. To confine the de- 
mands upon parliament to the expences 
merely of the current year, as would be 
seen by the Engineers’ Estimate, in which 
a diminution of 73,0001. was apparent, 
4. To make the payments so to square 
with the estimate, as to reduce as much as 
possible the head “ unprovided,”’ which 
had been lessened to the extent of 
232,0001. 5. To arrange: al! the items 
under their respective heads, 6. To bring 
before the House all the actual payments 
necessary for this department, although 
they —— have been delayed on account. 

(4 K) 
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of the ordinary service of the British em- 
pire. The hon. member then proceeded 
to notice the various divisions. The first 
was “ Masters-genera! and principal of- 
ficers,’’? amounting to 42,486/, The di- 
minution was 405/. arising from the aboli- 
tion of the sinecure offices of two clerks in 
the lieutenant-general’s department. The 
succeeding head of “ Civil officers,” re- 
mained the same as during the last year. 
The sum for “ Furniture for Barracks’’ had 
-been encreased 6,000/. but in the subse- 
‘quent years it would be liable to a greater 
diminution. An excess of 51,0001. would 
be noticed, under the title «« Pay of Regi- 
ments of Artillery.” The larger part of 
this sam was required for rations of provi- 
sions, formerly included in the commis- 
sariat department, but now transferred to 
that of the Ordnance. The remaining 
12,000/. was for the increased pay to va- 
rious regiments, entitled to it under Mr. 
Windham’s Bill. ‘The same explanation 
would account for the excess under the 
head “ Military Corps.” The division of 


military establishments was augmented 
4,666I, the major part of which had been 
deducted from the contingencies, in con- 
sequence of the inspector-general of hos- 
pitals having ordered that the supernume- 
raries should be placed on the regular 


establishment. The remainder, being a 
sum of 800/. was occasioned by a new ap- 
pointment of deputy inspector of hospitals. 
The remaining divisions were nearly the 
‘same as last year; the largest difference 
being only 15/. to the professors of the 
academy at Woolwich. He was con- 
cerned to state that the excess of the 
amount of the ordinary estimates was 
nearly 88,000/. but, allowing for a dimi- 
nution for rations of provisions, it would 
be found to be only about 20,0001.—He 
would now advert to the Extraordinary 
Estimates, the excess upon which was 
$73,4601, This increase arose partly 
from government having deemed it right 
to make the island of Malta a depot for 
stores, which were sent there to the value 
of 130,000/. In Jersey, 45,000!. had been 
expended in erecting permanent works 
previously directed by parliament to be 
built, and the completion of which would 
require 30,000/. Under the head of 
Cinque Ports, the sum of 12,510l. was 
iuserted for Dover only, which was pro- 
posed to be voted to make good the con- 
tracts of government for materials for 
erecting works which would have cost 
about 24,000/, but which the inspector 
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general had thought not at present neces. 
saty. At Chatham 2,000%. had been laid 
out in labour, and 13,0001. on works which 
it was requisite should this year be finish. 
ed, and for which 7,600/. more would be 
requisite. | Woolwich had always formed 
a considerable item :—31,000/. was charg. 
ed for gun carriages, stores, and for build. 
ing and fitting up a saw mill, under gen, 
Cuppings, the expence of which was aboy, 
4,000/. and the annual profit 4,284/. Under 
the title of « Defences of the Country,” 
several weighty sums were incladeds the 
charge amounted to 87,000L and the 
towers and batteries built on the coast, had 
cost 57,3241. being only a continuation of 
a principle long ago adupted by the House, 
and much less than the original estimate, 
On enquiry, he found that the sum of 
30,0001. would be amply sufficient to com. 
plete them on all points where they were 
necessary.—For foreign service, the esti- 
mate was 360,0001.; of this, 170,000), 
was for the army in Sicily, and 100,000/, 
for the army in Portugal. There were 
360,000/. for the brass and iron ordnance, 
In the provision of ammunition for regi. 
ments, there was a diminution of 160,000), 
and in the unprovided estimates a diminu- 
tion of 213,0001. In the estimates for 
Ireland there was a small excess above the 
estimates of last year, of about 1,800/. In 
the civil and military superannuations, 
there was an excess, above the preceding 
year, of 18,0001. There was, therefore, 
in the whole of the estimates, a nominal 
excess of 268,000/. but this was merely 
nominal, for there had been, in reality, a 
real saving since last year. In the article 
of salt-petre alone, there was a saving of 
100,0U0I. in the estimate, as it now stood; 
for, during the last three years, the sum of 
600,000/. had been voted for that article, 
being at the rate of 200,000/. per annum. 
Not that so large a supply was needfil, 
but because it was thought requisite 
have it as astore. The present Board of 
Ordnance, however, did not consider that 
store as necessary, and therefore take only 
our annual graut of 100,0001.—In cot 
cluding, the hon. gentleman adverted t 
the Reports of the Commission of Military 
Inquiry, many of the suggestions contained 
in which, it was the intention of the Boarl 
of Ordnance to adopt, for they seemed 19 
be framed upon the best principles, at 
with the greatest justice. Among othets 
what they reported with respect to con’ 
tracts met with their concurrence, and ! 
was their determination to raise evel 
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supply by open competition. -No military 
paymaster, also, was to ask for a sum, 
however minute, without stating the exact 
palance in his hands.—The question was 
then put, That 3,87 3,0001. be granted for 
the land service, when 

General Tarleton spoke at length on the 
impolicy of ministers in not fixing a large 
depot in the centre of the country (as he 
had advised five years ago), capable of 
containing equipments of every kind for 
900,000 men. In the Scheldt and the 
Texel, Buonaparte had thirty sail of the 
line and men to man them, and if he should 
be able, by any means, to land 10, 15, or 
20,000 men in England, we had no means 
of expelling them from the country, 
though the expence of our army would 
this year Cost us near 59,000,0001. If mi- 
nisters did not seriously turn their thoughts 
to this subject, they must turn their backs 
upon the safety and security of the king- 
dom. 

Mr. Ward said, that the depot at Wee- 
don Beck did contain equipments of every 
kind for 200,000 men, which he hoped 
would sufficiently console the gallant ge- 
neral, 

General Tarleton said, that Weedon 
Beck might contain pistols perhaps for so 
many men; but there ought to be at least 
100 pieces of cannon also; and besides, 


‘Weedon Beck was too near the metropo- 


lis. He complained that all the horse ar- 
tillery were on the coast. 

Mr. Ward said, that to console farther 
the hon. general, he would assure him, 
there were 140 pieces of cannon at Wee- 
don Beck, that there was also a troop of 
horse artillery. 

Mr. Fremantle said there was an extraor- 
dinary increase in the present year in the 
expenditure of our West India Islands, 
without any apparent danger to account 
for it. He hoped to have a satisfactory 
explanation for the addition of 150,0001. to 
the estimate upon that head. As to Malta, 
the increase might be necessary, consider- 
ing our relations with that part of the 
world; still, however, he could not help 


| Noticing the great excess of 130,000/. for 


stores conveyed to that island. As to 
Jersey, he was aware that a considerable 
threat was held out, or reported to be held 
out towards that island. He regretted to 
hear that 39,000/. more must be expended, 


‘before the fortification of the eastern 


Coast could be completed, especially as 
the erection of towers and batteries was a 
system. very much disputed. The excess 
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under the head of foreign service was most 
alarming, being upwards of 400,000/. 
Part had been stated to be employed in 
secret service, but though he allowed 
there was a propriety in concealing such 
purposes, he was surprised that they were 
not to!d whether the stores sent out with 
such an object had arrived or not. With 
respect to the miscellaneous estimates, he 
should only refer to one head—that of fo- 
rage for the draught horses, and supply 
for the artillery drivers, which was up- 
wards of 5000/. more than in the last year. 
The expence of that corps amounted to 
nearly four times the expence of a corps 
of cavalry. On the whole, there was an 
excess in the extraordinaries of the year 
amounting to upwards of 374,000/. 

Mr. Ward thought it rather extraordi- 
nary, that after allowing the propriety of 
withholding information respecting secret 
service, his hon. friend should complain, 
that no mention was made of the destina- 
tion of the stores, and whether they had 
arrived. The stores, he could state, were 
all gone, with the exception of about 
50,000/. worth, which had not yet left the 
country, but would be applied to the same 
purpose with the rest. As to the expence 
arising from the extraordinary accumula- 
tion of stores abroad, his hon. friend 
would find that it principally occurred in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Bermudas, and 
other parts, the most exposed to America. 
In Newfoundland, the fortification of Signal 
Hill was already agreed to, which ac- 
counted for the increase in that part; and 
in Barbadoes it had been long in contem« 
plation to erect a military and naval depot 
for the convenience of expeditions sent 
out from this country. The eastern dis- 
trict, it was true, would take more money 
before it was finished, but he was surprised 
to hear it brought as a charge, that, con- 
trary to the former custom so much 
blamed in that Honse, they had brought 
forward an estimate of the whole expence 
instead of misleading the public. The 
artillery corps consisted of nearly 6000 
men and 6000 horses; it wouid account 
for the expence, which was represented as 
so extraordinary, to reflect, that it consist- 
ed of thirty-three brigades. Asa great 
part of the objections went to arraign the 
policy of the country, and as in the pre- 
sent instance the government acted but 
ministerially, he should leave the answers 
to other opportunities, this not being the 
occasion for general discussions of that 
kind, 
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The Resolutions were then agreed to. 
Report ordered to be received to-morrow. 


Roman Caruo.ics oF ecm | Mr. 
Fremantle in the absence of his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grattan), proposed to post- 
pone the motion relative to the Catholics 
of Ireland to the 14th of April next. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
rose and said, that upon a question of so 
great importance to the empire at large, 
he had already thought it his duty to give 
notice of his intention to move for a Call 
of the House, in order that there might be 
as large an assembly as possible of the 
members, to discuss and decide on that 
subject. He was aware that it had been 
stated, that this motion would meet with 
the general, if not the unanimous support 
of the country ; but he remained of the 
same opinion which he had before enter- 
tained and expressed, that those who in- 
dulged in such sentiments were deceived. 
The more and the deeper he could dive 
into the opinions and feelings of the majo- 
rity of the people of this country, the 
more he was convinced that the measure 
proposed was one which would, in all its 
stages, meet with their disapprobation. 
He had no objection to accede to the pro- 
posed postponement; but if the discussion 
were fixed for the 141th, he should content 
himself with giving notice, that he should 
move the Cal] of the House on Monday, 
the 13th of April. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he was as anxi- 
ous as any member, that on the approach- 
ing discussion there should be as full a 
House as possible. So far the proposal 
for a Call had his perfect assent. He was 
not at all surprised at the conduct of the 
right hon. gentleman in the notice he had 
given; for if any thing could mislead the 
people of England on this subject, they 
would be misled by his measures. From 
the solemnity with which the right hon. 
gentleman had given his notice, and the 
observations with which he had accompa- 
nied it, it appeared clear that the whole 
influence of the executive government of 
the country was to be employed, tor the 
purpose of opposing the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholic petitioners of Ireland. From 
what bad passed that night, he could also 
understand, that in the applications made 
under the advice of that right hon. gentle- 
man, to those who were on fundamental 
and vital principles opposed to his system 
of government, that right hon. gentleman 
supposed that those persons to whom that 
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application was made might have acceded 
to it, though he (Mr. W.) was well cop. 
vinced, that they would rather do an 
thing,—that they would sooner die, than 
sacrifice their duty and their principles, tg 
join and support that right hon, gentle. 
man’s system of administration. 

The Call was then fixed forthe 13th of 
April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 10. 


Orrices 1N Reversion Bitt.] Mp, 
Bankes vose to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to prevent the granting of Offices in 
Reversion, for a time to be limited. After 
what had passed in the House on this sub. 
ject, during the present session, the ques. 
tion could not fail to be in the mind of 
every member. He should not detain 
them, therefore, with recapitulating the 
reasons which induced him to make the 
present motion. The Bill which he in. 
tended to bring in, should he have liberty 
to do so, would be exactly the same with 
the Bill introduced into the House of Lords 
during the !ast year, and which had pass 
ed that House.—He accordingly moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent, for 
a time to be limited, the grant of Offices 
in Reversion.—Leave being given, he im- 
mediately brought in the Bill, which was 
read a first time. 


ForeiGNers IN THE British Anny] 
Lord Folkestone rose, agreeably to the ne 
tice he had given, to cali the attention of 
the House to the subject of the number 
of Foreigners at present in the employ- 
ment of this country. He should divide 
these into three heads: first, Foreigner 
who held commands not in foreign corps: 
second, Privates serving in British rege 
ments: and thirdly,’ Foreigners on the 
staff of the British army. He should not 
go the length of saying that ministers actel 
contrary to law, in having so large a null 
ber of foreign troops in the pay and st 
vice of this country ; but this he mut 
say, that these corps had been suffered 
late years to increase in a very rapid male 
ner. Formerly they amounted only 
5,000 men; now they amounted to abott 
30,000 men, and the increase within th 
last year was about 6,000.’ He should mf 
say that this was conirary to law, col 
sidering that years hid been allowed ) 
pass without any complaint having bed 
regular.y brought forward on the si 
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ject; but this he thought he might with 
safety say, that it was still a subject well 
worthy the attention of the House. The 
acts by which his Majesty was enabled 
to avail himself of the services of foreign 
troops, and particularly of foreign officers, 
were the acts of the 36th, and of the 39th 
and 40th of the King. If these acts were 
necessary to authorise his Majesty to re- 
ceive foreigners into the pay of the coun- 
try, it was clear that till then he had no 
such right. A Bill had formerly been in- 
troduced to indemnify ministers for bring- 
ing 16,000 foreign soldiers into this coun- 
try; and if circumstances should occur 
to render it expedient to withdraw those 
foreign troops now in our service, from the 
place where they were now, (he confess- 
ed, meritoriously engaged,) it might be- 
come necessary to bring in another Bill 
to indemnify ministers for bringing into 
this country 30,000 foreign soldiers. He 
was not pleased that it should ever have 
been thought desirable to introduce into 
this country 16,000 foreign troops, and 
it was not, therefore, to be expected that 
he could be indifferent to the possibility 
of that number being increased to 30,000. 
These corps contained cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery. They had a staffof their 
own, and were in themselves a complete 
army. The act of the 36th of the King, 
did not go to justify the employing of 
foreign officers, except as officers of fo- 
reign corps; and did not admit them to 


_ any superior rank above that of officers 


serving with such corps.—-There was ano- 
ther thing which he was sure it did not 
justify, namely, the appointment of Ger- 
man generals to British regiments, This, 
surely, could not be rendered necessary 
on the ground that officers ought to be 
acquainted with the language and manners 
of their soldiers. He should mention one 
instance of this kind, though he did not 
say it consisted with his own knowledge— 
he meant one baron Linsingen, who was. 
or had been general of the eastern district. 
This was not the only instance; there 
were two or three others, both in this 
country and in Ireland. Such appoint- 
ments, he contended, were contrary to 
the common law and to the act of Settle- 
ment. ‘The noble iord, to shew the pecu- 
liar jealousy with which the introduction 
of foreign officers into our service had 
been regarded, went into a history of the 
Progress of the 60th regiment. ‘By the 
act of the 29th of George the second, fo- 
reign officers, who were Protestants, were 
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permitted to serve in that regiment, for 
the protection of the states of Maryland 
and Pensylvania. This, however, it was 
to be observed, was for the protection of 
America, and not of our own country. 
The number of officers so to be employed, 
too, was limited to fifty ; the engineers 
were limited to twenty in number ; and 
it was expressly provided, that the corps 
should be commanded by a natural-born 
subject. By the act of the 39th and 40th 
of the King, the limitations as to the num- 
ber of the officers, and the restriction as 
to religion, were taken off ; but still it was 
declared, that the regiment should serve 
only in America. The House would be 
surprised however to be informed, that it 
appeared from the Army List that an offi- 
cer belonging to this 60th regiment was 
on the staff of our army, ‘serving in Sus- 
sex, in the very teeth of this regulation, 
that they should not serve out of America. 
—The next subject to which he begged io 
call the attention of the House, was the 
practice of admitting foreigners into our 
own native corps. Not above 10 or 12 
years ago, a young man, a foreigner, who 
was recommended as deserving of promo- 
tion in our army, was refused, ou the ex- 
press ground, that he was unfit, as being 
a foreigner. This feeling, however, was 
now completely done away, and it was no 
uncommon thing to see gentlemen pro- 
moted from the German legion into the 
10th hussars. It surely could not be ne- 
cessary to introduce such officers into our 
own army, on the ground of their being 
better acquainted either, with their man- 
ners or language. He thought however, 
that there was a great deal too much of 
these attempts to Germanise our troops, 
We-were noi now to have German officers 
merely, but German soldiers. He was 
informed that a number of deserters had 
lately been liberated from prison, and en- 
tering into the 10th regiment of hussars, 
contrary to all our ancient feelings on such 
a subject. While this was done, however, 
and while ministers were willing to re- 
ceive foreigners into that regiment, he 
understood that a resolution had been come 
to, not to admit into it any Irishmen. If 
this was so, he must be allowed to say, 
that it was highly improper. A procla- 
mation had been issued by the magistrates 
in the neighbourhood of Nottingham, by 
which soldiers were authorised, in certain 
events, to act without calling in the civil 
power. If the ] 0th hussars had been quar- 
tered in that neighbourhood, however, 
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would not the entrusting such a power 
to foreigners have been dangerous? It 
had been held, as he understood, by !ord 
Mansfield, ard more recently by the chief 
justice of the court of Common Pleas, that 
the character of citizen did not merge in 
that of soldier. He was afraid, however, if 
foreigners were to be admitted into our na- 
tive regiments, that little protection would 
be found in this relation of citizenship. 
There had recently been some trials for 
the crime of desertion from our service and 
entering into that of the enemy. Great 
as he esteemed this crime to be, and high- 
ly as it was deserving of punishment, he 
thought ‘it had rather an awkward ap- 
pearance that we should endeavour our- 
selves to seduce foreigners to be guilty of 
asimilar offence. There was one other 
thing to which he begged leave also to 
advert, and that was the appointment of 
a foreigner, an alien, to be one of the 
commissioners for managing his Majesty’s 
private property. No foreigner could 
hold property in this country, and the 
noble lord thought it strange that he should 
be able to do for another what he could 
not do for himself. He objected both to 
the creating of this German regiment, and 
of this German fund, of which parliament 
was to know nothing. He concluded by 
moving for a return of all persons serving 
in the army not being natural born sub- 
jects of this kingdom, or -whose parents 
were such, with the exception of those 
serving in foreign corps. 

Colonel Palmer passed a strong evlogy 
upon the merits and services of colonel 
Quintin. 

Sir John Sebright observed, that there 
were regiments marked jor the admission 
of foreigners. But why introduce them 
into native corps? No doubt the character 
of colonel Quintin was highly respectable, 
but the motion had no reference to indivi- 
dual character, and its principle was, in 
his opinion, extremely salutary. It had 
been a distinction peculiar to the English 
army, that desertion was almost unknown 
in it; and it was therefore most important 
and desirable that this character should be 
carefully maintained, and not endangered 
by lessening those feelings and that na- 
tional spirit, which the appointment of fo- 
reigners to commands was calculated to 
effect. 

Lord Palmerston stated, that he was per- 
fectly ready to meet the noble lord who 
brought forward the motion, as to the law 
upon the subject. All that had been done 
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with respect to the enlistment and employ. 
ment of foreigners, was fully Justified f 
the 46th of his present Majesty, If the 
noble lord would be at the troubie of 
reading the statute, he would find that the 
third section authorised every part of the 
conduct adopted by his Majesty’s govern. 
ment. It was there enacted, that it should 
be lawful to admit into the service, such 
foreigners as should be desirous to enlig, 
into the British army, and to grant com. 
missions and letters of service to foreign 
officers and engineers. Was it then fair, 
if such persons should distinguish them. 
selves, to deny them promotion? The 
cause of baron Linsingen’s name appearing 
so high in the Army List was, that his rank 
entitled him to a much higher command 
than he enjoyed, having only the super. 
intendance of a depot. The 44th, by 
which the German Legion was raised, 
might be quoted to sanction the practice 
now complained of. The noble lord had 
said the citizen was never entirely lost in 
the soldier, and was the foreign soldier to 
be called upon as a British citizen? To 
this he should answer, that a foreigner 
being merely a civil inhabitant, was a 
much bound by the laws as a native Eng. 
lishman. The provision of the Act of 
Settlement on this head was done away 
by the late statutes; but supposing this 
not to be the case, was there no difference 
in the circumstances of that period and the 
present, and the views of national advan 
tage which were then and were now ap- 
plicable? A foreign sovereign was then 
on the throne, and the people. had not 
been, as they now were, generally fami 
liarized to the use of arms, the whole 
standing army being then not above 20,00 
men. There then existed no war like the 
present, in which we saw Buonapare 
sending Spaniards into the north, Germans 
into Spain, and Poles to preserve the tran 
quillity of Italy. Was there, then, avy 
serious ground of apprehension for te 
liberties of the country, when we knew 
that the number of foreigners in our sé 
vice was limited by law to the numberd 
16,000, and that of those the far larget 
proportion was employed abroad?  Thet 
might be danger to some of the connet: 
tions resident abroad of foreigners in olf 
service, by the publication of their name 
but this objection certainly did not apply 
to the return of their numbers. 

Sir John Newport read the preamble d 
the act quoted by the noble lord who 
spoke last, and shewed. that the 
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‘therein’ limited the admission of foreign- 
ets into our military service, to foreign 
corps. The noble lord had, therefore, 

at av unfair construction upon it. He 
had treated those who appealed to the Act 
of Settlement as persons who overlooked 
the great change of modern times. He 
confessed he was one of those old-fashion- 
ed petsons who still thought the best way 
of supporting the public interest in times 
of difficulty, was by observing the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. It 
had been the pride and glory of lord Chat- 
ham that he found an army full of fo- 
reigners, and dismissed thein all, and it 
was acknowledged that by so doing, he 
greatly raised the spirit and hopes of the 
country. 

Sir F. Burdett expressed some surprize 
that those principles which he had always 
been accustomed to regard as established 
and incontrovertible, should now be re- 
presented as altogether obsolete and inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of the pre- 
sent time. He was himself so little versed 
in the modern lore of the right hon. gentle- 
men, as still to retain the belief that the true 
means of upholding the country when sur- 
rounded with difficulties and dangers, was 
to adhere steadily to the fundamental laws. 
But it seemed that this was a new era in- 
deed. From all that he knew of the his- 
tory of the country, he held it to have al- 
ways been the distinguishing feature and 
universal characteristic of Englishmen to 
feel a jealousy of foreigners, and particu- 
larly of armed foreigners, being introduced 
into this service. In Magna Charta it was 
stipulated by the barons in arms, as a pre- 
vious condition to the laying them down, 
that the 2,000 foreigners then in the king- 
dom should be immediately sent cut of it. 
If we looked to later periods, passing over 
many important intervening stages, and 
coming down to that zera of struggle and 
difficulty, the reign of Charles 1, dignified, 
indeed, by some with the title of Martyr, 
‘but who appeared to him to be only a 
martyr to his own obstinacy, if the House 


‘would refer to the famous Remonstrance 


of 1641,* they would find that one of the 
grand grievances then complained of was 
the employment of foreign troops, and this 
afterwards formed one of the charges against 
that misguided monarch. If we referred 
to the period of the Reformation and the 
brilliant reign of Elizabeth, who had cer- 








* See Parliamentary History of Ene- 
land, vol. 2, p- 946, : a 
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tainly to contend with enemies as nume- 
rous and powerful comparatively as those 
who now threaien our independence, when 
Spain, assisted by the machinations of the 
Guises, threatened the liberties of Europe ; 
when Scotland was divided, and Ireland 
yet more disturbed tian at present, that 
wise queen placed not her dependence on 
foreigners, but appealed to the constitu- 
tion and te the people, in whose hearts 
she reigned, for assistance against her 
enemies. —It was said, that these fo- 
reigners were merely Germans, and he 
was ready to confess, that he saw more 
danger in a few mercenaries within 
these walls than in the employment of 
thousands out of it. The hon. colonel 
had eulogized colonel Quintia, but al- 
though this might be perfectly wel! me- 
rited, he thought the benefit of his services 
in teaching a new mode of riding might 
have been procured without raising him 
over the heads of native officers.—But 
while we were thus admitting foreigners, 
was it not extraordinary that any regula- 
tion should subsist against the enlistment 
of Irishmen; and would it not be a more 
expedient policy to reconcile that large 
body of his Majesty’s subjects, and call in 
their aid under the pressure of so many 
difficulties ?—The noble lord who had at- 
tempted an answer to the motion, had 
treated the Act of Settlement as a repealed 
act, but the preamble read by the right 
hon. bart. was pretty satisfactory on that 
head. Much as was talked of the consti- 
tution, the right hon. gentlemen on the 
other side did not seem very able to state 
what it was. In his opinion, the Act of 
Settlement was a contract between the 
crown and the people of these realms, 
equally binding upon both, and on which 
the right of allegiance essentially depend- 
ed. As to the practice of enlisting fo- 
reigners at the same time that the go- 
vernment were prosecuting our own sea- 
men for high-treason in serving under 
the enemy, it appeared to him to be alto- 
gether unjustifiable. He could not per- 
ceive the analogy between this case and 
the offences constituting, on other occa- 
sions, the crime of high-treason; and he 
hoped this consideration might serve to 
prevent the execution of the unfortunate 
men lately tried and convicted. With re- 
spect to the material part of the question, 
he was inclined to argue very differently, 
from the consideration of the perilous and 
distressed state of the country. He would 
say in such circumstances, ‘ Adhere to 
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your fundamental laws, remove those 
grievances which are notorious, and which 
excite the murmurs and the loud com- 
plaints of the people, and strengthen their 
affections towards you by an unremitting 
attention to their interests and desires.’ 
Instead of all this, it was now recom- 
mended to us to dismiss the Act of Settle- 
ment as inconvenient, and to guard against 
the establishment of a foreign despotism, 
by the erection of a domestic one among 
ourselves. He had now only just to no- 
tice the objection of *the noble lord, 
grounded on the danger of publication, 
and would beg leave to ask, if their names 
were not already in the Army List ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
question was not whether the acts of the 
44th and 46th of the present reign ought 
to be repealed, but whether they justified 
the practice now adopted? Did the facts 
of the case made out before the House 
justify the description of the hon. bart. 
in stating all the fences of the constitution 
to be broken down? As to what had 
been said with respect to the impolicy of 
admitting foreigners while prosecuting our 
own seamen, suppose the case of our 
having employed the troops under marquis 
Romana, who had been forced into the 
enemy’s service, instead of sending them 
to Spain, would that have been improper ? 
Now, the clause in the Act of Settlement 
itself, prohibiting the employment of fo- 
reigners, was subsequently introduced, for 
the: purpose of guarding against a parti- 
cular contingency. It was true, as stated 
by a right hon. baronet, that the pream- 


ble was the key of the statute, but he 


could not think it was to lock up the fair 
interpretation of any particular clause, 
uncontrovled by any definition in the pre- 
amble. The right hon. gent, then read a 
clause in the third section, in order to 
shew that the only distinction between it 
and the two former was, that the latter 
justified the present practice, and autho- 


rised its continuance.—Some might think | 
it justifiable to allow the enlistment of fo- | 
reigners into separate regiments, and yet | 
be of opinion that they ought not to be | 
If the | 
noble lord thought fit, he might attempt to 
get the third section repealed.” All that | ; 
| in the manner of Prussia and Austria? He 
| was of opinion, therefore, that government 


engrafted into British regiments. 


he contended for was, that as the law 
stood, government were justifiable in en- 


listing foreigners into British regiments. | 
But, admitting that foreigners ought not | 


to be admitted into British regiments, still 
the extent to which they were admitted 
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was of material consequence. If this pre. 
vailed only to a small extent there might 
be the less reason for altering the law... 
There was another subject introduced } 
the noble lord which he was not prepared 
to expect, as no notice had been given of 
it, and it had no necessary connection with 
his motion, and that was the appointment 
of count Munster to be one of the trustees 
of his Majesty’s private property, He 
acknowledged himself, if that nomination 
were a violation of the law, to be alone 
accountable for it, having distinctly and 
individually recommended that gentle. 
man to the situation ; for being himself in 
perfect ignorance of the extent of his Ma. 
jesty’s private property, and thinking that 
part of it might be connected with the Ha 
noverian dominions, it occurred to him, 
that hardly a person could be appointed 
more likely to give information concerning 
it than the individual in question, from 
the situation which he had lately held, 
If the House should think this nomination 
illegal, it would at least be allowed, that 
what he had done was very natural, At 
any rate, it was unconnected with the 
present discussion. He doubted whether 
it was possible to return all the foreigners 
employed in our service, as many of them 
might be unknown, even to their officers; 
and it would be necessary to send to Por- 
tugal and to the East and West Indies, be- 
fore a complete return could be made. 
General Tarleton observed, that a return 
was sent to the War office every year, 
containing the name, age, place of birth, 
and nature of service, of every man ina 
regiment. With respect to the employ- 
ment of foreign troops abroad, he thought, 
in the present state of the world, we could 
not have too many of them ; but with re- 
spect to taking them into English regl 
ments, he was in direct opposiiion to such 
a measure. Mixing Germans and English 
together into one regiment, was like mix- 





ing baser metals with gold and silver. 
The highest testimony had_ been borne to 
the superiority of English soldiers in for 
mer times, by such men as marshal Tu- 
renne and marshal Villars ; and this supe 
riority we had still maintained. Woul 
Great Britain ever allow herself to be 
over-run, and her character to be debased, 


might take as many foreigners as they 

pleased into pay; but let them still be 

called mercenaries. 
Lord A. Hamilton complained of the 
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hardship of inlisting foreign officers into 
British corps, at a time when there were 
many British officers willing and anxious 
to be employed, but who could not get 
employment. 2 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
these foreign officers would cease to hold 
commissions within a limited time after 
the termination of the war. 

Mr Bennet said, that two or three years 
ago he had seen a good deal of the pe- 
ninsula, and when in Gibraltar he saw 
about 600 men in our service there, who 
had belonged to Dupont’s army, among 
whom a great number were Parisians. 
They told him so themselves. He would 
ask a gallant colonel near him, why fo- 
reigners were taken into the 10th regi- 
ment, in preference to Irishmen? Was 
such an indignity to be put upon the Irish 
people, that they were to be considered 
as unfit to serve their country ? This was 
really something beyond human patience 
to bear. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer knew 
nothing of the circumstance mentioned by 
the hon. gentleman. 

Colonel Palmer said, the reason why 
they had not enlisted Irishmen was, that 
the description of irishmen met with in 
this country were liable to desert, and it 
was difficult to get them back again. 

Lord Folkestone iu reply said, he did not 
wish a return of the names of the foreign- 
ers in each corps, but merely of the 
numbers, It was necessary to have such 
a return, to know to what extent the 
practice had been carried, that, if neces- 
sary, it might be put a stop to. How 
could government know whether they had 
not more than 16,000 foreigners em- 
ployed, if they did not know the numbers 
serving in British corps ? With respect to 
the 3d clause of the act, he was aware that 
he was contending with fearful odds, when 
he had to argue with the right hon. gen- 
tleman about the meaning of an act of 
parliament, well knowing both the influ- 
ence and legal knowledge to which he was 
opposed. Besides, he did not know if the 
right hon. gentleman had not had him- 
self some band in the framing of the act, 
as he believed he was then attorney ge- 
neral. In his opinion, the 3d clause 
merely gave authority to those foreigners 
who were to be admitted to serve, to do 
80 without breach of law. The wording 
ran; “ And be it lawful for such subjects 
te enlisted,” 2 But this clause 

uld never justify the engrafti . 
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reigners into British regiments. If it did, 
he was sure it was not in the contempla- 
tion of parliament at the time of passing 
the act. The right hon. gentleman in 
speaking of the Act of Settlement stated, 
that the period at which it should begin 
to operate was limited ; but he would re- 
collect that it was not limited as to 
duration. He had thought that it ought 
to cease when the king was no longer a 
foreigner ; but he seemed to forget that 
the object of jealousy wasthe foreign pos- 
sessions belonging to the King. These 
foreign corps belonged to these pos- 
sessions, and were attached to his Majesty. 
He must say, that he entertained great 
jealousy of these Germans. Though they 
might be employed abroad, he should not 
like to see them emploved to defend 
this country, when he knew how they had 
defended their own ; for if men would not 
exert themselves to defend their nearest 
and dearest relations, they would hardly 
exert themselves to defend strangers. The 
Hanoverian army was a great body of 
men, and might have done something to 
defend their own country. That they 
were able to do something was evident, 
from what they contrived to do for them- 
selves, having stipulated that they who 
surrendered should receive pay till their 
return home, and contributions were levied 
for that pay on the people they were 
hired to defend. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
objection to furnish the returns for the 
regiments at home. 

Lord Folkestone having agreed to with- 
draw his motion, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
for a return of the number of foreign 
officers and soldiers serving in the dif- 
ferent regiments of this country, distin- 
guishing the regiments in which they 
served.—Ordered. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, March 11. 

Tue Prince Recent’s LETTER TO THE 
Duke oF York rEsPEcTING Lorps GREY 
AND GrenvitLe.] Lord Boringdon rose, 
and stated, that he held a printed paper 


in his hand, to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House. It pur- 
ported to be a Letter from the Prince 
Regent to his royal brother the Duke of 
York, and bore the signature of his royal 
highness the Prince. The object of it 
was to make certain propositions to two 
(41) 
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noble lords, members of that House, whom 
he saw in their places; but as it related 
to matters of the highest political im- 
portance, it formed a subject well worthy 
the notice and consideration of their Jord- 
ships. 
State in the House, be would take the li- 
berty of asking him whether this printed 
paper was genuine, and really a letter 
from his royal highness the Prince Re- 
gent, as it purported to be: or if the 
noble secretary should be prevented by 
any technical difficulty from giving a 
direct answer to that question, he should 
be contented with his barely not denying 
its being genuine and authentic. It would 
be right to have this point distinctly 
ascertained and recognized before he 
founded a motion upon the paper in ques- 
tion. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that the 
noble lord could not expect an answer to 
such a question, and he should not give 
any afiswer. 

Lord Boringdon said, the noble lord had 
not denied the genuineness of the letter ; 
an answer, purporting to come from two 
noble lords to that Jetter, had also been 
published, and he wished to know if it 
was the answer of those noble lords? Un- 
derstanding that to be the case, he should 
feel it his duty to call their lordships’ at- 
tention to the subject on Friday se’nnight. 
That his royal highness the Prince Regent 


jn writing that letter was actuated by the | 


purest and most patriotic motives he was 
in duty bound to believe, and in his con- 
science he was satisfied, that however 
there might be some unfortunate expres- 
sions in the letter, that the object of his 
Royal Highness was to form an adminis- 
tration on a fair, a liberal, and a broad 
basis. The melancholy issue was already 
known, and the darkest and most gloomy 
prospects now surrounded us. Dangers 
pressed upon us on every side, whilst the 
means of averting the ruin which me- 
naced the country were weakened. It 
was a subject of vital importance to the 
people, and therefore, however feeble the 
‘effort might be, he felt it to be his duty 
to make an attempt to avert the dangers 
which threatened us. He again expressed 
his conscientious conviction, that the ob- 
ject of the Prince Regent was to form an 
administration on a fair, a broad, and a 
liberal basis, and he was at the same time 
convinced that the answer of his noble 
friends to the letter of his Royal Highness, 
had been much misunderstood and misre- 


Marriage Act Amendment Bill. 


Seeing the noble Secretary of 





[1958 
presented. The purport of his motion 
was intended to be an humble Address to 
the Prince Regent, that he would earnest] 
endeavour to adopt such measures ag 
would tend best to promote the interests 
of the country, by ensuring security and 
tranquillity at home, and respect and Con. 
sideration abroad. It was possible, how. 
ever, that in the interval he might see 
reason to alter the form of his motion. He 
therefore moved that the Lords be sum. 
moned for Friday se’nnight. 

Lord Grenville said, that reserving hig 
sentiments till the discussion of the mo 
tion, of which notice had been given by 
his noble friend, he thought it his duty 
not to be backward in avowing the answer 
to the letter alluded to by his noble friend 
to be his. There were some clerical errors 
in the publication, but they were of little 
consequence. The substance was the 
same. ‘The sentiments contained in that 
letter were such as naturally arose at the 
time in his breast—they were those which 
his duty to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent dictated—they were those which 
were dictated by his duty as a_ subject of 
the country. 

Earl Grey thought it unnecessary to add 
any thing to what had been stated by his 
noble friend, except to avow his concur- 
rence in the sentiments contained in the 
answer sent by his noble friend. There 
were some Clerical errors in the publica 
tion, but they were not of consequence, 
and did not materially alter the substance, 
He thought it right, however, to state, that 
he did not authorise the publication, and 
how the letter and the answer found their 
way into the public prints he knew not. 
He, however, fully concurred in the senti 
ments expressed in that answer, conceiv- 
ing them to be those which it was his daty 
to concur in declaring. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, the noble 
lord had his thanks for bringing this im- 
portant subject before the House, but he 
wished, for the sake of convenience, that 
an earlier day could be fixed upon for the 
discussion, 

Lord Boringdon mentioned Thursday 


‘the 19th instant, which was agreed to, and 


the Lords were ordered to be summoned 
for that day. 


} 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, March 11. 


Marnice Acr Amenpant But] 
Mr. Wilson rose, and after a few prefatory 
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observations, entered into the origin and 
nature of the provisions of the law, as it 
now stood, respecting marriages contract- 
ed without the due consent of parents and 
guardians, He stated, that in consequence 
of many scandalous abuses prevailing at 
the period of the existing enactments, the 
other House of Parliament bad directed 
the Judges to prepare a Bill for the pur- 
pose of remedying the evil. It could not 
now be alleged that the same grounds 
existed for continuing, as there undoubt- 
edly were originally for making the pro- 
yision to which his motion would refer. 
The hon. and learned gentleman then gave 
a representation of the act, as it affected 


illegitimate minors and orphans, without: 


guardians legally appointed. He stated it 
to be his intention not to extend his pro- 
posed remedy to Ireland, nor to persons 
already married. He concluded with 
moving for leave to bring in a Bill to ex- 
plain and amend an Act commonly called 
the Marriage Act, of the 26th Geo. the 
second.—Leave granted. 


Motion RESPECTING CoNVICTS DIS- 
CHARGED UPON ENTERING THE ARMY OR 
Navy.] Mr. Abercromby had not appre- 
hended, when he first gave notice of this 
motion, that it would meet with any oppo- 
sition; but as he now understood it would 
be resisted by the right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, he begged 
leave to state the grounds of his motion. 
The two circumstances to which he wished 
to call their attention, were the extended 
practice of admitting convicts into the mi- 
litary service of the country, and the 
greatly increased number of free pardons. 
The House would recollect that an hon. 
general had lately stated in that House 
that upwards of 143 persons lately dis- 
charged from the hulks had been admitted 
into one regiment. He was ready to 
agree, that this was a practice which, in 
certain cases and to a particular extent, 
was perfectly justifiable. His complaint 
was, that there had evidently been an un- 
wise and indefensible excess, and a total 
negligence in the exercise of the preroga- 
tive of the crown in this respect. Was 
the right hon. gentleman acquainted with 
all the circumstances of the individual 
cases in question? had he inquired into 
the particulars of the offences and charac- 
ters of the persons pardoned ; or had any 
reference been made to the judges who 
tried them? He knew from the right 
hon. gentleman himself, that none of these 
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things had been done. He knew from his 
own confession, that all had been done oa 
the mere report and representation of 

ir. Graham, who though a highly re- 
spectable person, it was to be recollected 
held the office of superintendant of the 
Hulks, and who visiting the hulks merely 
about once a quarter, necessarily acted on 
the information of others. It was, there- 
fore, for the House to consider, whether 
this description of persons was such, as 
that their representations formed a proper 
ground for inducing that House to sanction 
this unprecedented exercise of the execu- 
tive authority. The question was not less 
connected with the administration of our 
penal law, than with the probable effects 
of such a system on the discipline and cha- 
racter of the army. The hon. and learned 
gentleman, after commenting on the in- 
adequacy of the punishment inflicted by 
the system of confinement in the hulks, 
concluded by moving, ‘ That there be 
laid before this House, a return of the 
number of persons who, since the Ist of 
January 1810, have been directed to be 
transported either after having been capi- 
tally convicted or by original sentence, 
and who have been discharged on condi- 
tion of entering into the army or navy, 
and also uf those who, within the same 
period have received free pardons; spe- 
cifying the date of their conviction, the 
offences of which they were convicted, 
and the time of their discharge.” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder deprecated the 
motion, but had no wish to screen himself 
from any responsibility for having ad- 
vised the pardons, because, in so doing, he 
had followed precedent. Pardons had not 
latterly been granted to the extent as for- 
merly. In one instance, he understood, 
that upwards of 500 had been allowed to 
enter into the army and navy. With re- 
spect to the present subject, the fact was, 
that Mr. Graham had represented to him 
that there were a number of persons whose 
conduct had been so correct, that they were 
fit objects for royal consideration. In 
consequence of this representation, he had 
thought it his duty to recommend those 
persons to be pardoned on condition of en- 
listing for life. It had been found that 
bad effects arose from sending them for 
life to serve abroad, and a communication 
was made to the Commander in Chief ; 
the result was, that it was judged advise- 
able to permit the enlisting under these 
conditions, but@the men were informed 
that it rested With them whether they 
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should revisit their native country again, 
and be returned to their families and 
friends. The House would agree with him 
in conceiving that there could not be a 
greater inducement to these persons to be- 
have well during their confinement on 
board the hulks, than the knowledge that 
by their good conduct they might stand a 
chance of being restored to society. There 
was no principie so davgerous as that 
which went to exclude the chance of re- 
formation, for if these persons were turned 
loose upon the world, without the means 
of earning their bread, and their charac- 
ters gone, the probability was, that they 
would return to their evil habits. What 
was the case here? By permitting them 
to enter the army and navy, every objec- 
tion was removed, and they most likely 
would be drawn from their old habits, and 
become as it were, new men, and good ci- 
tizens. The hon. and learned gentleman 
was therefore wrong in supposing: that it 
was improper to permit these men to en- 
ter. He had drawn his observations from 
the state of the convicts before Mr. Gra- 
ham held the office of superintendant.— 
The right hon. Secretary then read a letter 
from a clergyman, stating the good beha- 
viour of two men who had been liberated 
in 1810, after four years confinement, de- 
scribing them as altered men. ‘The ge- 
neral impression as to this mode of punish- 
ment was quite different to what the hon. 
and learned gentleman entertained. He 
was in the practice of receiving letters 
from the masters of apprentices, and ser- 
vants serving on board the hulks, desiring 
that the rest of the sentences against them 
might be remitted, on account of the re- 
formation in their conduct, and they 
would take them again into their service. 
That was the best proof which could be 
given of the utility of the punishment ; 
for would it be believed that tradesmen 
would risk their property, if they were 
not convinced that their once dishonest 
servants were now trust-worthy? As to 
the numbers enlisted, the House, perhaps, 
were not aware, that they formed three 
strong, good, and efficient regiments. 
With respect to their general conduct 
since 1803, when they were first liberated, 
many testimonies were furnished. He 
had made-many inquiries, and he found 
that their general conduct was very good ; 
as suldiers they would not yield to any re- 
giment for efficiency. In the year 1807, 
colonel Gordon, then private secretary to 
the Commander in Chief, was at the head of 
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one of the regiments, and he spoké in high 
terms of that regiment when in Aldeine 
and Guernsey. in a letter, which the 
right hon. Secretary read, they were stated 
to have received the thanks of the inhabi. 
tants of those islands for their good con. 
duct, and it was stated, that out of the 
whole regiment, only two had attempted to 
cesert. He then referred to the Gazette 
of the 6th of March, 1810, in which gene. 
ral Beckwith speaks in the highest terms 
of the Royal York Rangers, another of 
these regiments : and in general orders te. 
turns thanks to brigadier-general Wale 
and major Henderson, the commander, for 
the gallantry displayed in the conquest of 
Guadaloupe, and for the discipline which 
the regiment had evinced on this and for. 
mer occasions during the last campaign, 
Any regiment might be proud to have 
been mentioned with such honour as that 
by which the York Rangers had been dis- 
tinguished. He allowed he had been told 
by a gallant general, that offence had been 
given by allowing so many men-from the 
hulks to enter into one regiment. He was 
sorry for it, and he was sure that by no 
one was it more regretted than by the 
illustrious personage at the head of the 
army. It was intended that it should not 
be known from what quarter these unfor- 
tunate persons had proceeded ; unluckily, 
however, it transpired. But he trusted 
that no regiment could feel disgraced by 
the association of individuals who had 
shewn so much contrition for their formet 
errors, and who had so well redeemed the 
pledge which they had given of future 
good conduct. As the present motion 
could tend only to revive unpleasant con- 
siderations, with respect to those unfortu- 
nate individuals, he for one must give it 
his most decided negative. If the hou 
and learned gentleman could bring for 
ward any particular case of impropriety 
in the granting of a pardon, he would most 
readily meet him upon it. He was not 
aware, however, of the existence of any 
such. He might have erred, but he had 
really used all possible diligence to ascer- 
tain the merits of the individuals in question, 
before he offered any advice with respect 
tothem tothe crown. It would have been 
much better for the public service, and for 
those unfortunate persons, had this discus- 
sion not taken place. He had deprecated 
it when the hon. and learned gentleman 
gave:notice of the motion, and he trusted 
it would go no further. 


Mr. Wynn thought, that it would be 
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much better if such persons were placed 
at first in those particular corps, which 
had been set apart for them. In that 
case, if they behaved well, it might be al- 
lowed to them, as a great reward for their 

ood conduct, to enter into some regular 
regiment of the line. This would be a 
great reward to them, as persons sent into 
those condemned regiments generally 
despaired of seeing their connections again. 
He instanced a case within his own know- 
Jedze, where one of those men, from good 
behaviour, had been allowed to go into 
another regiment, and was now in the 
confidential situation of pay-serjeant. He 
conceived, that it would not be considered 
nearly so degrading to the regular regi- 
nents, to have men come in among them 
recommended by their good conduct in 
other corps, as to have them sent directly 
from the hulks. 

Mr. Sturges Bourne opposed the mo- 
tion, and said that there was no branch of 
the royal prerogative which he should 
feel so little disposed to question as this. 

General Ferguson wished to know, whe- 
ther, in the selection of convicts for the 
army, morals or age was most attended 
to? He knew one of those persons, who 
was above fifty years of age, and had been 
a commissioned officer, and sentenced to 
death for forgery. As to the secrecy 
practised about where those men came 
from, he himself had seen thirty of them 
at one time driven into the barrack-yard, 
when the officer escorting them got a re- 
ceipt for their bodies. It was not, there- 
fore, very extraordinary that this secret 
should transpire. 

Sir S. Romilly could see no objection to 
the motion. It was of great importance 
to know in what manner the selection was 
made from the hulks. Although he did 
not disapprove of some of the convicts 
being allowed to serve in the army or 
navy, yet he wished to know the principle 
upon which the selection was made. Al- 
though there was no prerogative more 
valuable than that of pardoning, yet there 
was none which should be exercised with 
more care, or attended with greater re- 
sponsibility. He knew cases where par- 
dons had been granted on motives which 
the prosecutors could not guess at. Men 
had been sent to Botany Bay at the ex- 
pence of the country, and had immediate- 
ly on their landing, and in some instances 
without setting a foot on shore, been par- 
doned and sent back in the same ship. 
When he heard of so large a number as 
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500 convicts discharged at once, and sent 
into the army, it would appear more like 
a certain number of recruits being wanted 
for the army, tlian if it was the good con- 
duct of such a number that had recom- 
mended them to a more honourable situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilberforce opposed the motion, as 
likely to do mischief. He thought that 
it was right, as much as possible, to throw a 
veil over the former offences of those whose 
good conduct had recommended them to 
be admitted into the army. It must be 
recollected, also, that many of those of- 
fences which were punished by transporta- 
tion and imprisonment in the hulks, were 
not offences which implied any great de- 
pravity of mind; and when the temptations 
to which the poorer classes were sometimes 
exposed, as well as their want of religious 
education, were fairly considered, it would 
not be just to suppose a man absolutely 
irreclaimable, because he had committed 
some small theft, or other offence, which 
was visited with that punishment. He 
thought that it would be better to mix 
these men with other corps, than to form 
whole regiments of them. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, in explanation, 
said, that it was 120, and not 500, who 
had been lately sent to the army from the 
hulks. He had only stated that formerly 
500 had been sent. 

General Tarleton disapproved of mixing 
those men in the army. He remembered 
there was an objection a long time ago, 
to admitting those men, who were called 
gaol-birds, into the regular regiments, 
Since that time, however, the quality of 
the army had been much improved, by 
the system of enlisting from the militia, 
who were the flower of the country. 

Mr. Abercromby shortly replied. His 
object would be gained if, after this, men 
were sent from the hulks only in small 
numbers at a time, to join any particular 
corps; and he trusted that his motion, 
which some gentlemen seemed to think 
mischievous, would at least be attended 
with this good effect, that 120 convicts 
would not again be sent in one batch to a 
regiment. 

The Motion was negatived, without a 
division. 


ForgIGNERS IN THE British Army. ] 
Coionel Palmer stated his anxiety to cor- 
rect a misrepresentation he was sorry to 
have seen in the papers, of what he was 
reported to have stated in answer to the 
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assertion, that an order had been issued to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent’s 
regiment to exclude the admission of Irish- 
men. Being aware that there were some 
grounds for such statement, he did not at 
the time take upon himself to contradict 
it fully; but he was now enabled to state, 
from the highest authority, that no order 
of the kind bad ever been issued. He ad- 
mitted that the recruiting oflicers had re- 
ceived instructions from the commanding 
officer, col. Quintin, to enlist Englishmen 
in preference to Irish, and if any blame 
was to be attached to him for this, he beg- 
ged, as far as his own opinion went of the 
propriety, to take his share. He had not 
stated, as reported, that his objection had 
been on account of the Irish deserting to 
the enemy; on the contrary, no one was 
more convinced than himself, in common, 
he believed, with every other British of- 
ficer, of the loyalty, courage, and fidelity 
of the Irish. What he did state was, that 
the description of Irish they met with in 
this country were liable to desert, which 
was a reason for objecting to them; and 
to prove that his regiment entertained no 
national prejudice, they objected in the 
same manner, to various classes of their 
own counirymen—to all Londoners, and 
inhabitants of manufacturing towns, and 
confined their recruits to that class of per- 
sons brought up to agricultural pursuits ; 
for they found that Irishmen, and those of 
their own country, who weve not in early 
life accustomed to the care of horses, made 
bad grooms—and thought the best infantry 
were objectionable as cavalry. He there- 
fore trusted these reasons would clear his 
regiment of all suspicion of the motive 
which had been attributed to it. He 
would add, that this system was not con- 
fined (as had been stated) to his own regi- 
ment and the 15th, but that it was pursued 
by every English cavalry regiment in the 
service. He would only add, to prove 
that he never objected to Irishmen who 
were well recommended, and still less that 
he preferred foreigners, that the number 
of Irish then in the regiment exceeded 
that of the foreigners: and that the 
amount of the latter did not exceed thirty, 
out of a complement of nearly nine hun- 
dred. He concluded by observing, that 
it was an unpleasant subject, and that he 
should not have taken a part in the debate 
of last night, had he not felt called upon 
to do justice to a brother officer, than 
whom, he believed, there was not a more 
deserving man inthe service, and to whom 
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that credit for its appearance and dis. 
cipline, which he trusted was not unwor. 
thily bestowed on the regiment, was dye 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 13, 


Str20p Poor Brut.] On the question 
that this Bill be read a third time, 

Sir Samuel Romilly rose to point out 
some clauses which seemed to him very 
objectionable. He thought the present 
prevailing practice, with respect to private 
Poor Bills, very faulty. Instead of that 
uniformity of system, both as to main. 
tenance and punishment, which ought to 
exist through all parts of the country, 
every new Bill proposed some different 
project. The system was not national 
but parochial, and a different adminis. 
tration of criminal law was. to be found 
in the different parishes. In some plates 
the punishment was corporeal—in others, 
imprisonment—in others very slight, being 
a mere change of diet. _ Bills of this sort, 
being of a private nature, seldom attracted 
much’ of the public attention, and it was 
only by accident that he had become ac- 
quainted with those provisions of the pre- 
sent Bill, to which he now objected as 
destructive of that sameness which ought 
ta characterize the system of the poor 
laws. He did not exactly know how to 
prevent the introduction of different regu- 
lations into different Bills. Perhaps it 
inight be effected by a standing order of 
the House, that all Bills introducing new 
methods of punishment or of management 
should be submitted to a committee of the 
whole House. He objected also to the 
liability to abuse which was inherent in 
the present clauses. A poor wretch might 
languish in prison for days and months, 
and yet could have no remedy by action 
of false imprisonment. There were now 
no less than three Bills in their progress, 
which had contained various methods of 
punishment, but which had been altered 
at his suggestion; yet, if he had not 
chanced to notice them, they would have 
passed the House unamended. He should 
now propose his alterations :—One clause 
empowered magistrates to apprentice 
youth at the age of 14 or sooner. He ob- 
jected to the latter words, as giving a dis- 
cretionary power to send out children at 
the tenderest age. He was not to be told 
that such abuse could not arise, as he was 
himself acquainted with an instance, where 
20 children of only 7 years old had been 
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sent apprentices to Scotland. The next 
clause he objected to was, that which ena- 
bled the magistrates to apprentice the 
children of Strood into Scotland, a provi- 
sion which would remove them from the 
protection of a Bill for Apprentices 
brought in by his hon. friend; and they 
would thus be as much put out of the 
guardianship of the law as if they were 
sent to the West Indies. The next objec- 
tionable clause was that, which empowered 
the trustees to let out the poor by the day 
or the week, for works of husbandry ; sub- 
jecting the poor to penalties, if they did 
not immediately return after the execution 
of their work. He had been told that this 
was a beneficial practice: he was not 
himself acquainted with the arguments 
which led gentlemen to such conclusions ; 
he thought it a most important innovation 
of the existing law, and therefore not to be 
admitted into this Bill. 

Mr. D. Giddy agreed as to the necessity 
of an uniform code of poor laws, but 
thought that trustees should be invested 
with considerable power. He thought the 
whole system of the poor laws required 
alteration, and wished that some gentle- 
man would dedicate his attention to such 
a work. 

Sir E, Knatchbuli explained the motives 
of the clause which empowered magistrates 
to apprentice children into Scotland. He 
said there was a considerable trade carried 
on between Strood and that part of the 
kingdom, which necessarily led to a con- 
nection between the two places. If, how- 
ever, any doubt existed as to the propriety 
of this clause, he was authorised by the 
framers of the Bill to withdraw it. 

Mr. Thompson said he had seen boys of 
from ten to twelve years of age apprenticed 
out very usefully, on which account he 
would suggest to his hon, and learned 
friend, to substitute ten years in the place 
of fourteen, to which it would stand limited 
by his amendment. 

Sir S. Romilly said, the consequence of 
the Bill, as it stood at present, was to en- 
able the trustees to place children out at 
the tenderest age ; he knew of one parish 
that had sent twenty children out in one 
year at the age of seven, to a house in 
Scotland. He acceded to the suggestion 
of his hon. friend. 

The House then divided on the question, 
that the blank should be filled up by the 


words “ ten years.” . Ayes 37; Noes 40: 
Majority 3, ’ : pega 
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PetiTION FROM PLYMOUTH RESPECTING 
THE East Inpia Company.] A Petition 
of the Merchants Traders and Inhabitants 
of, and carrying on business within, the 
port of Plymouth, was presented and read; 
setting forth, 

« That the act 23 Geo. 3, c. 52, vesting 
the entire right of commerce and naviga- 
tion in the seas and to the territories be- 
tween the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan in the East India Com- 
pany, will expire on the Ist of March, 
1814; and that, by the act 37 Geo. 3, c. 
57, permission is given to foreign nations, 
in amity with Great Britain, to trade to 
those countries, though denied to other 
British subjects than the East India Com- 
pany; and that the confining the East 
India trade from Great Britain to the port 
of London alone, must be considered un- 
just, unwise, and impolitic, inasmuch as it 
restrains a commerce in which the whole 
of his Majesty’s subjects have a natural 
right to participate; and that the throwing 
open the trade of India, now confined to a 
single port, to the different ports of the 
United Kingdom, would unquestionably 
tend to excite emulation amongst its mer- 
chants, and increase the revenues, wealth, 
strength, and glory of the British empire; 
and that the port of Plymouth possesses 
every capacity and convenience of har- 
bours, docks, stores, and warehouses for 
any trade whatever, and its situation in 
the British channel, admitting an easy in- 
gress and egress of ships and vessels in all 
winds and weather, makes it equal to any 
port of the British isles for carrying on an 
extensive commerce, and is particularly 
well adapted for trade to the East India 
seas ; and that the merchants and traders 
of the port of Plymouth have of late years 
considerably increased their property in 
shipping, which is still augmenting, and 
praying, that the House will not permit 
any further extension or renewal of the 
East India Company’s charter, but that it 
may be suffered to expire on the Ist of 
March 1814; and that, from that time, 
the trade to the British East India settle- 
ments may be opened to all his Majesty’s 
subjects, or if it should be thought proper to 
confine the trade to certain ports, that the 
port of Plymouth may be named and ap- 
pointed as one of them.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Prince Recent’s MEssaGE RESPECTING 
Porrucuesse Troors.] The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following Mes- 
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sage from his royal highness the Prince 
Regent: 


“ George P. R. 

« The Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, thinks pro- 
per to inform the House of Commons, that 
the assistance which his Majesty has been 
enabled to give to the Portuguese govern- 
ment, has happily furnished the means of 
improving the military establishments of 
that country, and of rendering conspicuous 
the valour and discipline of the Portu- 
guese armies, and has thereby contributed 
most essentially to the successful deliver- 
ance and defence of the kingdom of Portu- 
gal against the enemy. 

« The Prince trusts that the House of 
Commons will enable him to continue, in 
the present year, the same support to Por- 
tugal which was afforded in the last, and 
from which such important advantages to 
the cause of the allies have already been 
derived. G. P. R.” 


Ordered to be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Supply. 


Motiny Bitt—F.oceine oF Soxpiers. ] 
Lord Palmerston moved, “ That the Mutiny 
Bill be now read a third time.”’ 

Sir Francis Burdett, in bringing the sub- 


ject of military punishments again under 
the notice of the House, hoped he should 
be considered as performing, as was his 
intention, a duty to the army and to the 


people at large. He was persuaded that 
few gentlemen could be found who would 
differ with him in the sentiment, that they 
ought, if possible, to get rid of the punish- 
ment of flogging, or, as it was called by a 
circumlocution which seemed to imply 
that those who supported the practice were 
ashamed of the simple and direct word by 
which it was described, “corporal punish- 
ment.” But imprisonment was alsoa cor- 
poral punishment; and his objection was 
not, therefore, to be taken as against this 
species of infliction generally, which he 
confessed to be necessary in the coercion 
of soldiers to their duty, which the slow 
progress of civil law would be inefficient 
in accomplishing. It was his object to 
contend, that there were other principles 
which might be acted upon, and other 
punishments, short of death, and even 
death itself, which might be inflicted more 
consistently with the good of the service— 
more consistently with the character and 
honour of the soldier, and more consis- 
tently with the character and honour of 
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the nation. Gentlemen were not 

aware of the extent to which a 
odious system led, or of its specific Nature 
Not only from the disgraceful kind of pu. 
nishment, but from the manner in which 
it was considered by the civil law of the 
country, it was stamped with peculiar jn. 
famy, and this was the more important to 
be kept in view now, when the military 
system embraced the whole population of 
England, and every man above the age of 
18 was liable to be brought into the ranks, 
Under such circumstances, it was indeed 
most important to bear in mind that legal 
disability went along with the infliction 
of the lash. Mr. Justice Blackstone put 
the individuals who had been punished by 
flogging on a footing with those who had 
been convicted of the worst and most dis. 
graceful crimes, such as perjury and felony, 
and held it to be a just ground of chal- 
lenge on a jury, that a person had been 
flogged. How the practice had crept 
into the army, he had, after the most di- 
ligent inquiry, found it impossible to trace ; 
but he had every reason to think that it 
was not of many years standing, and that 
it was only during the present war that it 
had been carried to a great extent; and 
it was natural to believe that it had gone 
on, and would continue te increase, ir it 
was in the very spirit of such punishments 
to require the greater severity, the longer 
they were established. What was at first 
sufficient to answer the purpose of terror, 
by degrees lost its force, till aggravated 
and more frequent examples became ne- 
cessary, and humanity shuddered at the 
extremity to which cruelty and barbarity 
must be carried, and which after all, were 
unproductive of the effects anticipated 
from them, He was sure of being re- 
lieved from one part of the difficulty at- 
tendant upon the discussal of this subject, 
as every man to whom he addressed him- 
self must view with disgust and abhorrence 
the abominable system of torture, at the 
abolition of which he aimed. His task 
would, therefore, be shorter, as he had 
only to shew the impolicy of what must [7 
be confessed, on all hands, to be inhuman | 
and barbarous. Yet even here he felta | 
considerable degree of embarrassment, 
arising from the difficulty of applying rea- 
soning to what one would think the heart | 
must determine on instantly before the ' 
judgment could be consulted. If the mind | 


did not revolt at once from the mere state- [7 


ment of a practice so abominable, it would 
be no easy matter to convince the under- 
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sanding of those who could bring them- 
selves to'cold reasoning and calculation 
on the subject. He would, however, at- 
tempt to offer some arguments on the case, 
and, to begin, would revert to his former 
position, that the practice was not sanc- 
tioned by its antiquity. That it was not 
an ancient practice, a reference to the sta- 
tute book would sufficiently evince. In 
the early statutes, the punishments of mi- 
litary offences, like those of other offences, 
were specified, and those offences, like 
other offences were universally referred to 
the decision of judges and a jury. The 
18th of Henry the sixth declared military 
desertion to be felony without benefit of 
clergy, and provided that the offender 
should be tried by a jury. There were 
statutes of Henry 7, and of Edward 6, to 
the same effect. By those statutes, ab- 
sence from the muster-roll was rendered 
punishable by a short imprisonment, while, 
by desertion, the punishment of death was 
declared to have been incurred. So it 
was during the reigns of Henry 8, and 
Philip and Mary: and up to that last 
named period, military offences were tried 
by the same tribunals as offences of every 
other description, and were punished by 
similar inflictions. He believed that any 
upholder of the present system of flogging 
would be very much put to it toshow that 
it was the practice, even in the armies 
under the glorious duke of Marlborough.— 
He had heard from old persons, who had 
been long in the army, that they could 
remember but one instance of this species 
of punishment being inflicted, and in that 
one case the individual was sent out of the 
army. He himself recollected in his boy- 
hood, having seen persons pointed out .as 
having been drummed out of their regi- 
ment. To what then were they to attri- 
bute the change that had since taken place ? 
There were no drummings out of the army 
now. This could be accounted for only 
on the supposition that they could not dis- 
charge the soldier from the army, without 
conferring a benefit upon him; and why ? 
Because in that line of life his reward was 
not adequate to the services he performed, 
and they were obliged to compel him to 
his duty by torture. This was the sole 
gtound-work for the supposed necessity 
for continuing this cruel mode of punish- 
ment. An officer was not flogged. To 
dismiss him was considered a sufficient 
punishment for many offences ; but to 
dismiss a soldier was considered a reward. 


Here he could not help animadverti 
(VOL, XXI. ) ' ahaa 
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what had fallen from an hon. and learned 
gentleman, the Judge-advocate, the other 
day. That hon. and jearned gentleman 
had told them, by way of inducing a be- 
lief that flogging was almost extinct, that 
he had great consolation in stating, that 
only eight persons had in the course of 
the year been sentenced to receive lashes 
by general courts-martial, and that of 
these, the sentence had only been carried 
into execution (to the number of 700 
lashes, a number he should have thought 
beyond all human endurance) upon one 
man, who had refused an offer of com- 
muting the punishment into service abroad 
for life. What was the source of the 
hon. and learned gentleman’s consola- 
tion he was at a loss to discover. It 
could not arise from a conviction of the de- 
crease of this mode of punishment—for 
such: sentences by general courts-martial 
were known never to benumerous. Would 
he'tell them how many men were doomed 
to this degradation and infamy by regi- 
mental courts-martial ? He was convinced 
he spoke within bounds when he asserted 
that he might add thousands to the hon. 
and iearned gentleman’s eight, and not go 
beyond the fact. They had, therefore, no 
grounds for paying any attention to this 
tallacious statement, calculated to flatter 
them into a belief that the odious punish- 
ment alluded to was on the declines He 
now came to consider the question with 
regard to the effects produced by this spe- 
cies of punishment, and he might say, that 
all the officers with whom he had con- 
versed on the subject, agreed una voee 
in this point, that even if it were impos- 
sible to get rid of the practice altogether, 
it was one sadly abused, and if it at all 
permitted, the offences liable to so severe 
a visitation, should be distinctly specified. 
To this effect he had the wriften testimony 
of many distinguished officers, since 1798, 
when the subject was first discussed by 
major James. General Colburn held, that 
no military offence sheuld subject the per- 
petrator to the infamy of being flogged, 
except such as in the civil law would 
be punishable with equal pain and ig- 
nominy. Sir Robert Wilson, general 
Stewart, and all those who had published 
their opinions on the subject, united in 
declaring that the mode of punishment 
was cruel and stigmatizing—that the man 
who suffered it rarely or never held up his 
head afterwards in his regiment—and 
that, for one whom it had the effect of re- 
forming, many a good soldier, for perhaps 
(4M) 
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asingle transgression, without moral tur- 
pitude, unable to bear the shame in which 
he was involved, became so debased and 
careless of duty from the moment he was 
so punished, that his utter and irretriev- 
able ruin was the consequence. He had 
been told instances of those who bore the 
infliction of this torture, almost beyond 
nature to endure, without betraying any 
emotion, and who yet felt so acutely, that 
they could never afterwards recollect the 
disgrace. to which they had been ex- 
posed without shedding tears like children. 
He put it then to the House to say, if it 
was fit to expose men capable of such an 
union of fortitude and feeling to such a 
punishment; and whether it was fit to em- 
ploy means so humiliating and degrading 
in a profession, the basis of which ought 
to be honour? He put it to them to say, 
if it did not go to destroy the moral cha- 
racter, and all the energies which ought to 
distinguish a soldier? It robbed him of all 
dignity of mind, and the firmness conse- 
quent upon that feeling, and reduced him 
to a level with the basest creature in so- 
ciety. A principle like this must at all 
times be reprehensible: but how much 
more so did it seem at this moment to be 
applied to the British army—that army 
whose valour had so gloriously maintained 


the character of national bravery. It 
would be a crime to believe, that men ca- 
pable of such exploits could. require such 


means to enforce discipline. Indeed it 
appeared in practice, that the best regi- 
ments in the service were those in which 
this mode of punishing did not prevail ; 
and he was persuaded that, whenever the 
officers of a regiment used proper vigi- 
lance to see that the soldiers had their 
dues, when they removed the suspicion of 
ill treatment, when they checked small 
offences, and thus repressed the spirit of 
disorder in its infancy—when a regiment 
was fortunate enough to possess such offi- 
cers, there would be seldom found occasion 
to use a cat o’nine tails. Formerly much 
of the severity of military discipline arose 
from a suspicion (too frequently well- 
grounded) on the part of the soldiers that 
they we unfairly treated. A great por- 
tion hdwever of the causes of this suspicion 
had been done away in the British army. 
Discontent therefore, and the offences to 
which it instigated, had diminished, and 
this horrible punishment was consequently 
rendered less necessary, if, indeed, it could 
ever be said to have been at all so. He 
was happy to hear this testimony to the 
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efforts made to diminish those abuses } 
which the comforts of the private soldier 
had been so seriously invaded. In the jg 
regiment of guards, he was told, it wag in 
orders that the non-commissioned officers 

should not make any profit on money the 
were entrusted to expend for the use of 
the soldiers; and this bore him out in the 
statement, that the contrary had formerly 
been the practice, though now there was 
little ground for suspicion that the inte. 
rests of the soldier were unattended to, 

There was, however, some cause for censure 
in this respect, which he witnessed when 
he was in the Tower—the bread given to 
the men was of a bad quality, and they 
were under the necessity of purchasing 
other. There might, however, for ought 
he knew, have been an easy remedy for 
this inconveniency—still, even the utmost 
attention in these respects was not sufficient 
to sanction the continuance of the power 
of flogging, when they recollected that no 
one was answerable for the soldier but the 
surgeon, who was a party concerned. If 
the soldier died, there was no coroner sat 
upon him, and the surgeon was not even 
examined upon oath. He would be asked 
« What will you substitute for the mode 
of punishment you take away—will you 
substitute death ?”” To this he would an- 
swer, that there were many intermediate 
steps of punishment that might be adopted. 
But were they sure that death at once 
would not be more humane, and perhaps 
not more fatal, than the system in use? He 
knew from authority on which he could 
rely, that a few years ago, eight soldiers 
had died at Gibraltar in consequence of 
the severity of the punishment to which 
they had been exposed; and if he was 
tightly informed, which he did not doubt, 
the officers who composed the court mar- 
tial had refused to find a ninth man guilty 
as soon as they were aware of the fate of 
the others. For this refusal they were su- 
perseded and sent over to England, but 
were soon after reinstated by the Com 
mander-in-Chief. The surgeon had ori- 
ginally given in his report of the dece 
soldiers—* Died of punishment,” but, for 
reasons not explained, had afterwards al 
tered it to—* Died of fever.’ The point 
to consider then was, if, under the existing 
military code, they did not kill more, and, 
at all events, render more useless, than 
even if they resorted to the punishment of 
death itself, for the commission of the 
higher crimes. But there were also other 





advantages which would arise out of the 
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latter. Men would not condemn to the 
joss of life on light and inadequate grounds 
—they would weigh matters maturely and 
seriously, before they inflicted death ; but 
they would go on flogging for the life of 
the individual, without ever giving his case 
that deliberation and grave consideration 
it merited. General Colburn, te whom he 
had already alluded, had declared his opi- 
nion, that the sentence was illegal which 
condemned a man to suffer more than he 
could endure at one time; and he con- 
curred with him, that it was as unjust as 
it was barbarous, to bring a man out to 
bear at a second, or even a third punish- 
ment, what it was impossible for him to 
live under at one infliction. There were 
many other objections to the practice. 
The degree of punishment was unequal in 
severity ; it was left to the caprice of the 
commanding officer, or the officers com- 
posing the court martial; and who could 
calculate the sensibility of the nerves of 
different men, which made that to one a 
slight, which to another was a mortal in- 
fiction ? The instrument of torture was also 
liable to variation in different regiments, 
and even in the same regiment at different 
times. If such a mode of treatment was 
to be tolerated at all, which in his judg- 
ment it ought not, that House, which gave 
the authority and power, ought to take 
care and define the crime liable to this 


mensions and sort of instrument—and to 
limit its application. They ought to see, 
that there were no variations, such as he 
had just noticed, and which were only to 
be accounted for on the ground, that the 
system altogether was an abuse which had 
crept into the army, and, like all other 
abyses, was unbounded ; for what the law 
enacted, the law took especial means to 
limit and define. He now came to notice 
the arguments, if arguments they might be 
called, of those who had opposed the abo- 
lition of this detestable practice. They 
said, “ You must have it; the army is 
composed of such a description of persons, 
that flogging must be allowed.”? How un- 
just such an assertion was to the English 
army, their conduct, on every occasion, 
completely manifested, and he would not 
enter into a refutation of the calumny. 
The gentlemen opposite, however, had 
done all in their power, by incorporating 
with it convicts from the hulks, to degrade 
the army to a degree go as to jastify their 
argument, that the lash was indispensable. 
But could it be that the House would think, 
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that for the sake of 2 or 300 wretches 
sent from these repositories of guilt, to in- 
crease the nuinbers of the army, but cer- 
tainly not to augment its strength, such a 
system should be upheld? There were 
others so tender of life, though callous to 
the best feelings of the soldier, that they 
defended the present mode on the ground 
of this perverted humanity. Others again 
were its friends through economy, as they 
would do nothing which might deprive the 
service ofaman. Inthe end, however, they 
would find their economical measures the 
most dear. 
Let a recruiting officer ask a countryman 
to enlist, and he would receive the answer, 
« I will never subject myself to be tied up 
to your halberts.”’ 
the country, operated against the inclina- 
tion for military service, and rendered the 
granting of heavy bounties necessary. 
The apprehension stimulated to desertion ; 
as the soldier who had committed some 
slight offence, terrified at the punishment 
which awaited him, was tempted to ab- 
scond, on the double chance of making his 
escape altogether ; and, at any rate, of at 
least putting off the evil day, a principle, 
however unfounded, exceedingly strong 
in the human mind. 
that in their aim at cheapness, they would, 
on all hands, be grievously disappoint- 
ed. But, again, he might be asked, since 
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For what was the result? 


This idea ran through 


Thus, it appeared, 


you condemn the existing practice so 
much, what substitute do you propose? 
This was so ably and feelingly answered 
by major James, that he would read the 
passage from his work on a supposition of 
the same question being put to him.—« I 
say,’ were major James’s words, ‘ abolish 
flogging; and, as for a substitute, I will 
not trust myself with reasoning on the sub- 
ject.”,-—So said he, (sir F. B.) abolish it; 
and if, by a substitute, was meant any 
thing equally infamous, equally unjust and 
cruel, it might be replied, there was none 
to be found. But if, by a substitute, was 
meant a difference in discipline—let re- 
ward be that substitute. Give the soldier 
comfort and ease for the remainder of that 
life, worn out in the service of his coun- 
try, let him not know want and penury ; 
let him find his toilsome and stormy 
youth succeeded by an age of quiet and 
security. But what, on the contrary, did 
they see? Men, who, in these glorious 
battles, which were in every one’s mouth, 
had lost their limbs, reduced to the mise- 
rable and scanty pittance of sixpence or 
ninepence per day. . Was this an adequate 
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compensation for the risk of life—for the 
loss of limb in bravely fighting to advance 
the cause of their country? It was true, 
that, after a longer period of service, they 
were entitled to receive one shilling, 
eighteenpence, and so much as two shill- 
ings a day; but those whose service had 
been short, were placed on the wretched 
allowance which he had described, and 
certainly afforded no example very seduc- 
ing to others to embark in the same ca- 
reer. On the contrary, every one of these 
men served as a beacon to deter others 
from entering into the army, where dan- 
gers, exertions, and privations met with so 
ungrateful a return, Instead of always 
hearing of punishments, he would wish 
sometimes to hear of rewards for good 
conduct and gallant actions; of promo- 
tion for the display of courage and talent ; 
and he was convinced, that a system of this 
kind wou'd supersede the necessity for 
barbarous punishments. But if punish- 
ment and fear alone were to operate, the 
army would remain in its present condi- 
tion; and it appeared to him that all other 
evils in lire vanished, in comparison with 
those of a soidier. All was one gloomy 
scene, there was nothing of sweetness in 
the past, and nothing of hope in the future. 
And though, when brought face to face 
with the enemy, he seemed to forget every 
evil of his condition—to think only of his 
own honour and the honour of his country, 
and rush, with heroism, upon the cpposing 
gun or bayonet; this only proved him 
more worthy of another sort of discipline, 
and of the gratitude of his native land, 
which he defended. He need not go in 
foreign service jor proof, that such punish- 
ment was not a mecessary ingredient in 
_ military discipline. There was an illus- 
trious instance at home in his royal high- 
ness the duke of Glocester, who had de- 
clared his hostility to the use of the lash, 
and inspired his. officers with similar senti- 
ments.—The consequence was, that by 
their wisdom, vigilance, and policy, they 
had succeeded in. abolishing corporal pu- 
nishment in the regiment for four years, 
and yet the whole army could not boast of 
one in a state of better order and disci- 
pline. He had high satisfaction in paying 
this tribute of approbation to the duke 
of Glocester, who had thus afforded an 
instance in point, not only of there be- 
ing no necessity for flogging to make a 
good regiment, but even that by a con- 
trary system men might be reclaimed 
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been subjected to the most severe: trea. 
ment. He had only to add to this, that, 
battalion of this regiment (the 3d Guards 
serving abroad, were so distinguished for 
their high discipline, that lord Wellington, 
ona late melancholy occasion, when he 
found it necessary to order two men tobe 
shot, stated in orders, that it was unneces. 
sary for this battalion to attend the execy. 
tion, as their conduct had been so correct 
as to need no example to be set before 
them. He hoped after this, that the ne 
cessity for flogging would not be contend. 
ed for, as indeed it was only by men who 
were the least acquainted with their own 
profession, and with human nature. — That 
this was no fanciful notion, or fine-spun 
theory of his, he had the written and oral 
testimony of many exceMent officers of the 
line and the militia to establish ; and in 
proof of this, he read a few passages from 
the works of generals Colburn, Stewart, 
and sir Robert Wilson. He had heard, 
and believed, that the duke of York had 
expressed his disapprobation of this dis. 
graceful mode of punishment; and if his 
Royal Highness would issue orders on the 
subject, and press it as had been done by 
his royal relative, he was’ persuaded it 
would be in his power to get rid of it alto- 
gether. But they must take care ministers 
should not furnish reasons for its continu 
ance, by sending such mem as they had 
sent from the hulks. If they did make 
soldiers of them, they ought to be formed 
into regiments by themselves, and the 
whole service would not then be degraded 
by a few wretches scattered throughout the 
mass, to keep the lash suspended over them 
all. Hecould adduce many other autho- 
rities (not written) of great weight, all 
agreeing in expressing disgust at the pre- 
sent system. Lord Moira had declared it 
to be unmanly and pestilential. Lord 
Hutchinson was also decidedly hostile toit, 
and he might even assume, from the prac- 
tice of that noble lord, that lord Welling- 
ton was anxious by its abolition to raise 
the moral character of the soldier. In 
proof of this, he had heard from an officer 
of his lordship’s regiment, that while in 
India, he scarcely recollected such an 0c- 
currence as the infliction of this punish- 
ment.—General Money had also given his 
voice against it; and the German officers 
in England had declared that no country 
could so well dispense with it, as we had 
the alternative of sending men to our C0 
lonies and the West Indies, instead of pu- 
nisbing them in this inhuman way. - Here 





‘(as this regiment was) who had formerly 
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he would take an opportunity of explain- 
ing his sentiments with respect to fo- 
reigners, and particularly Germans, to- 
wards whom he entertained no illiberal 
feeling. On the contrary, he was inclined 
to afford them protection, and treat them 
with even greater hospitality than they 
received, and his sole object in raising his 
yoice as he had lately done in that House, 
was, that they should not be put over the 
heads of Englishmen who aspired to fill 
these situations.—He then proceeded to 
| notice the hardship of inflicting a part of 
such punishment, and then commuting the 
remainder into foreign service. It was un- 
necessary to detail the melancholy effects 
which had been produced by this mode of 
punishment. Men had destroyed. them- 
selves through apprehension of it, and he 
firmly believed that no man, after suffering 
the lash, was ever fit to be trusted. He 
knew it was the opinion of all officers that 
the cat-o’-nine-tails spoiled a good soldier, 
and made a bad man worse. Excessive 
punishment always defeated its own ob- 
ject. No man would treat any animal in 
the way in which human beings were 
sometimes treated: and yet a horse might 
be whipped until he stood still. With 
regard to the plea of necessity, it was not 
for him to disprove it—but it behoved the 


gentlemen opposite to make out the posi- 
tion, that flogging could not be done with- 


out, Military torture ought to be as inad- 
missible as civil torture. He repeated, 
that the strongest part of the argument 
rested on the liability of the whole popu- 
lation of the country to be called out as 
soldiers, The father of a family might be 
dragged from his house to serve in the 
ranks, and put in a situation in which he 
would be subject to military flogging. 
There had been great sympathy excited a 
few years since on the subject of the Slave 
Trade, and he heartily rejoiced in the abo- 
lition of that inhuman traffic; but he did 
not believe that ever a slave in the West 
Indies suffered so muchas the British soldier, 
for by the laws of Jamaica the number of 
lashes was limited, and they were inflicted, 
not by the party offended, but by a pub- 
lic officer. He hoped their humanity was 
not exhausted in getting rid of that traffic, 
but that there was still enough left to in- 
duce them to abolish an abomination even 
exceeding that in horror. He did not 
doubt but the practice would be defended 
under similar perverted pretences to hu- 
manity as had been used on the Slave 
Trade. There were persons ready to de- 
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fend any thing. He had read defences of 
the Inquisition and torture, and if torture 
was at all defensible, he did not see why it 
might not be inflicted, as well for the sal- 
vation of the soul as on a military pretence. 
But however defended, he wassure the prac- 
tice was impolitic, disgusting, and cruel. 
Before he sat down, he would again advert 
to the importance of the subject, on the 
ground of the legal disqualification wrought 
by flogging, when the whole people were 
liable to military service.—He asked if 
this was a situation to which the people of 
England should be exposed, and expressed 
his pre-opinion, that this subject was so 
founded on humanity, that neither party 
nor political sentiments could have operat- 
ed, so as to bring two persons to differ 
upon it. It had nothing to do with party. 
The opposition to the system was founded 
on humanity: and in that point of view, 
needed not the aid of argument; it was 
also founded on policy, and in that point 
of view, could be supported by irrefutable 
reasoning. If the country would but do 
justice to the army— if a reward was held 
out for good conduct—if those, who had 
served 30 or 40 years, instead of being 
sent abroad to hard garrison duty, were 
allowed to pass the rest of their lives at 
home and at ease, there would be little 
necessity for resorting to severe punish- 
ments. Far different was the present fate 
of the veteran. When he had exhausted 
the strength of his youth in the service of 
his country, that ungrateful country, in- 
stead of affording the means of comfort in 
his age, availed itself of his last and feeble 
efforts, and sent him to a distant and bale- 
ful clime, there to descend into an unwept 
grave. Had the plan originated some 
years ago by a late right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Windham) been persevered in, the 
good effects would by this time have been 
strikingly manifest, It was a plan which 
no consideration of economy ought to have 
interrupted. That right hon. gentleman 
had, for the first time, (however imper- 
fectly) impressed this great principle on 
the military service of the country, name- 
ly, that the only rational foundation on 
which the good conduct of the soldier 
could be expected, was to better his con- 
dition. He must know very little indeed 
of the character of mankind, and of Eng- 
lishmen in particular, who did not know 
that it was much easier to lead than to 
drive. To lead men by a principle of 
honest emulation was infinitely preferable 


to driving them forward under a system of 
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terror, like that embraced in the maxim of 
Caligula, “ Oderint dum metuant.’ To 
none was this remark more applicable, 
than to those engaged in the military pro- 
fession. It was to satisfy his sense of duty 
upon the subject, that after the third read- 
ing of the Bill, it was his intention to pro- 
pose a clause, the effect of which would be 
to declare that the punishment of flogging 
rendered the person on whom it was in- 
flicted infamous, and liable to the chal- 
lenge of a jury; and that the same ought 
to be abolished. 

Mr. Manners Sutton observed, that the 
hon. baronet set out with professing that 
what he had to say would be an appeal 
rather to the hearts than to the under- 
standings of members; and in truth his 
speech had been addressed to the passions 
rather than reason. He was persuaded 
that, however conscientious the motives 
of the hon. baronet, there was no degra- 
dation from which the British army would 
recoil with more disgust and impatience, 
than from the description which the hon. 
baronet had been pleased to give of their 
situation. What! was it true that a 
British soldier was subject only to punish- 
ment? Was he entitled to no reward ? 
Was he in a worse state than an African 
slave? He would venture to say, that 
there were no assertions so untrue, so Cal- 
culated to incense the feelings of the Bri- 
tish army, and indeed to reduce them to 
reali degradation, as many of the state- 
ments of the hon. bart. The hon. baronet 
had hazarded opinions not founded on any 
enquiry. He had said, that no soldier 
who underwent corporal punishment could 
ever raise his head again among his 
friends and companions. Jf he had in- 
vestigated the fact, he would have found 
that in many regiments soldiers who had 
suffered proper corporal correction, so 
far from having become worthless, had 
afterwards conducted themsclves in such 
an exemplary manner as to become non- 
commissioned officers, and in that new si- 
tuation to fulfil all their duties irre- 
proachably. This was fact, and the hon. 
bart. was not justified in coming down to 
the House, and uninformed as he was, 
broadly stating, the punishment was in- 
variably followed by the self-abandon- 
ment of the soldier on whom it had been 
inflicted. The hon. baronet bad charged 
him with an intention, on a former night, 
of deluding the House by a fallacious 
statement with respect to the number of 
corporal punishments that had recently 
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been inflicted. If the hon. bart. had 
condescended to be present on that occa- 
sion, he would have heard how the sub- 
ject was introduced, and in that case he 
would, perhaps, not have deferred his 
present proposition to a time when it 
could not with consistency be possibly 
received ; for certainly nothing could be 
more ridiculous than to suppose, that 
after the House had read, for the third 
time, a Bill which recited corporal pu- 
nishment as intimately connected with its 
provisions, they would agree to tack to it 
a clause by which corporal punishment 
should be wholly abolished. He would 
inform the hon. baronet, that what he 
had stated on the evening alluded to was, 
that he was persuaded of the impossibility 
of abolishing the punishment altogether ; 
although he felt in common with those 
whose immediate duty it was to enforce 
the law, the utmost wish to render that 
punishment as little frequent as neces- 
sity would allow. He had alsu observ- 
ed, that the statements made relative to 
punishments inflicted had been grossly 
exaggerated, and that in the infliction of 
punisiment for offences, it would be much 
better, in his opinion, to leave the discre- 
tion in the courts martial. With respect 
to what the hon. baronet had said as to 
the infliction of corporal punishment not 
being known in foreign armies, and that 
the high state of discipline and valour 
evinced by those armies, evidently shewed 
the practical good resulting from it, he 
must answer, that to take it out of the mi- 
litary code of Great Britain, would not be 
attended with beneficial effects. By so 
doing, a summary, and in some respects, 
an arbitrary power would be vested in 
officers, little compatible with the genuine 
spirit of the British constitution. What 
was the present form of proceeding in 
courts martial? ‘The offence must be 
proved on oath, and then if guilty, a sen- 
tence was pronounced ; but it did not al- 
ways happen that it was carried into exe- 
cuuon. ‘The best security, therefore, that 
the soldier had, was in the discretion and 
humanity of the court. Inducing the House 
to suppose that the individual charged was 
not clothed with greater security under 
the present code, was an attempt to mis- 
lead its judgment. It was owing to that 
high-minded and liberal feeling which 
guided the conduct of officers, that the 
condition of the men was so good. The 
hon. baronet had talked of the impolicy of 
subjecting the men to the caprice of their 
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officers. Such an insinuation was danger- 
ous, for it would have the effect, by insi- 
nuating that the British officer was ca- 
pricious, of taking away that affectionate 
attachment which generally was found 
among all ranks of the army to the com- 
manding officers. ‘The arguments which 
he advanced to shew the danger, by stat- 
ing that the men were bad in consequence, 
was not fair; for if the hon. baronet had 
been present on the former evening, he 
would most undoubtedly have been satis- 
tied that such an imputation was directly 
inconsistent with the general feelings of | 
the House. He would have learnt from | 
the discussion of that evening, that the | 
men introduced from the hulks, so far | 
from their furnishing bad materials for | 
the army, had, on the contrary, turned ont | 
some of the best soldiers. Indeed the | 
whole of his arguments seemed to have no 
other tendency but to the conviction, that 
it was impossible the House should adopt 
his clause. Where, for instance, could 
he have discovered the opinion of judge 
Blackstone, namely, that corporal punish- 
ment incapacitated a man from sitting on 
a jury? Certainly not in his writings ; 
for he (Mr.S.) had no recollection of such 
an opinion, nor did he believe the fact 
was as stated. However the hon. baronet 








had used it as one of the most weighty of 
his arguments in support of his proposi- | 
tion. If the House would estimate the | 
importance of the hon. baronet’s other ar- | 
guments by this one, they would see that | 
the proposition was perfectly unsupported | 
by reasoning or authority. —The proposed 

clause was wholly inadmissible; it was | 
most desirable to diminish corporal pu- | 
nishment, by commutation for imprison- 

ment, at the discretion of officers—but the | 
option should be always held out ad ¢erro- | 
rem; and it would be totally subversive of | 
discipline, and ruinous to the best interests | 
of the army, to do away altogether the 
principle of corporal punishment. He 
would, when the opportunity should occur, 
give his most unqualified dissent to the 
motion. 

Mr. Abercromby was disposed to think 
that advantage had arisen from the many 
discussions which had already taken place 
on the subject. At the same time it was 
a subject, of all others, on which, in the 
discussion, great caution ought to be used. 
With respect to the question, he was hap- 
py to concur in the course which had been 
adupted by his Majesty’s government, 
not at all questioning the purity of the 
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motives which had induced the hon, ba- 
ronet to bring this subject under the con- 
sideration of the House; but wishing, 
however, that it might not again be brought 
before parliament. He differed from the 
hon. baronet in the mode most likely to 
eflect the object which he had in view. 
If the condition of soldiers was considered, 
it would appear that it was indispensibly 
necessary to resort to a different mode of 
punishment than was adopted in ordinary 


| society. He saw no good that could at- 


tach either to the civil or military govern- 
ment, by the introduction of a tone and 
spirit in the army such as was attempted 
to be introduced ; it was holding out both 
to the army and the country, that the 
present code was not desirable, and there- 
fore ought to be dispensed with. He 
conceived that the discretion could not 
be in better hands than in those of a Bri- 
tish officer; and he therefore should obs 
ject to the motion. 

Sir George Warrender begged leave to 
correct the hon, baronet in what he had 
said respecting promotions, by stating 
that after the battle of Albuera, and after 
many other battles that had been fought 
in ‘Portugal, lord Wellington ordered the 
list of serjeants to be sent to him, for the 
purpose of promoting those to be officers 
who had behaved well—and he also, as 
colonel of a militia regiment, had had an 
opportunity of promoting three into the 
line, who now held commissions in the 
regular army. The hon. baronet had also 
wished that monthly returns were sent 
in to the Commander in Chief, specifying 
the number and nature of the crimes com- 
mitted, the punishment inflicted, &c. He 
could inform him that half-yearly returns 
to that effect were now sent in to the of- 
fice of the Commander in Chief. He ex- 
pressed his regret that the hon. baronet 
should have relied on the publications of 
certain officers, and he also regretted that 
those officers high in rank should have 
made public their opinions on the subject ; 
it would have conduced more to the bene- 
fit of the service if they had stated those 
opinions to the government, or to the 
Commander in Chief, for he well knew 
that illustrious person had the most sin- 
cere desire to abolish corporal punish- 
ment. The right hon. and learned gen- 
tleman had completely answered most of 
the hon. baronet’s arguments. He had 
never understood there was any difference 
in the instruments by which punishments 
were inflicted. The distinction between 
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punishments in foreign service and the 
British service, was that a British officer 
dare not lift his hand to strike a soldier, 
and that in the French service the men 


were cruelly beat by their officers. ‘The 
condition of the British soldier was this, 
that he felt himself not degraded but much 
elevated above the soldiers of every other 
nation in Europe, in every point of view. 
In illustration of this assertion, he might 
refer to the character of the 15th dra- 
goons, in which regiment discipline was 
striclly enforced ; and that regiment had 
distinguished itself during the war on va- 
rious occasions, in the most exemplary 
manner. 

Mr. C. Adams observed, that corporal 
punishment had been inflicted in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, and in the war of 
Marlborough, and yet the army, as might 
be seen in the history of Sully, in the 
former reign, was distinguished for valour 
and discipline before Rouen. And on 
their conduct in the latter period, it was 
unnecessary for him to say any thing. 
It had been said on a former night, by 
an hon. and learned gentleman (Mr. 
Brougham), that it was owing to the opi- 
nions of Mr. Cobbett that corporal pu- 
nishment was abated. He did not know 
what might have been the military edu- 
cation of Mr. Cobbett, but he believed, 
that if he had felt the terror of the lash, 
he would have been deterred from pub- 
lishing many of those opinions,“ which, 
since he left the army, had involved him 
in so many awkward predicaments; and 
might now be dwelling in other lodgings 
than those which he had provided for him- 
self. The hon. baronet, in the course of 
his arguments, had not noticed or pro- 
posed any remedy for corporal punish- 
ment in the navy. What had the navy 
done that they were not to be included in 
the hon. baronet’s proposition? He did 
not impute any bad intention to the hon. 
baronet in bringing forward this motion. 
It could not be a love of popularity cer- 
tainly, for he had already a large stock 
of that material on hand :—whatever were 
his motives, he was convinced, however, 
that this discussion must do mischief, be- 
cause it tended to raise hopes in the 
minds of the soldiers which could not be 
realised. 

General Loftus, after the speeches of the 


right hon. and learned gentleman, and of 


the hon. baronet (sir George Warrender), 

should not have been inclined to trouble 

the House, as these hon. members had 
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given so full and satisfactory an answer 
to all that the hon. baronet had advanced ; 
but he could not avoid expressing his 
concern that questions of this nature should 
be brought forward. He eould not see 
any good that could arise to the service 
or to the country from such agitation. 
On the contrary, he saw the possibility of 
infinite mischief. He had always been 
averse to severe corporal punishments, 
and had always opposed them when he 
was able to do so without affecting the 
discipline of the army. But there were 
situations in which officers commanding 
corps throughout the army were sometimes 
placed, in which it became absolutely ne- 
cessary to punish for the sake of example. 
He would venture to say, that there was 
not one man in ten thousand so punished, 
who was not thought by his comrades 
to be deserving of it. Every man who 
heard him, who knew any thing of the 
service, must be convinced that all courts 
martial were favourable to the prisoner; 
every thing which told in his favour being 
attended to. The hon. baronet, no doubt, 
was historian enough to know that the 
freest states were those states the most 
strict in military discipline. An army 
without discipline was the greatest enemy 
which a state could have to contend with. 
He could not think that the object which 
the hon. baronet liad in view was to lessen 
the security of the country, by relaxing 
the state of the discipline of the army, 
but such would be the etlect of his propo- 
sition, and under that impression he must 
oppose it. In respect to there being no 
rewards for meritorious soldiers, the hon. 
baronet (sir G. Warrender) had given three 
instances of promotions of non-commis- 
sioned officers from his own regiment, to 
commissions in the line. He (general 
Loftus) could state, that in his own regi» 
ment he had officers who had risen trom 
the ranks to commissions, for their good 
behaviour ; besides, was there not pro- 
vision made by the means of Chelsea? 
He had supported the liberal plan of Mr. 
Windham; and the more he thought of 
it the more he was satisfied that it bene- 
fited the soldier. He wished corporal 
punishment could be abolished, but expe- 
rience had shewn that it was impossible 
to do so without lessening the discipline 
which had brought our army to that de- 
gree of vigour of which it now boasted. 
Mr. Bennet a reed with the arguments, 
and would support the motion of the hon, 
baronet. From the tone and manner as- 
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(the Judge Advocate), it would almost seem, 
that the question was not for the destruc- 
tion of an evil, but for the continuance of 
a blessing in the army. ‘The system of 
punishment against which the clause was 
levelled, was one which was already aban- 
doned in principle by many great military 
characters ; and be should not, therefore, 
take any abstract views of it. He did not 
either conceive it necessary to trace this 
mode of punishment to its origin, although 
it might not be amiss to say, that it was 
first introduced here by king William 
amongst his Dutch troops: it was sufh- 
cient for the House to know that it now 
existed in England alone: that it was not 
practised in France, nor in the military 
states of Germany ; and that so far from 
corporal punishment being upheld in fo- 
reign armies, an officer would be likely to 
fall a sacrifice to the indignation of the 
soldiery, if he dared to raise his hand 
against a person in the ranks. He be- 
lieved, contrary to what was said by other 
gentlemen, that the discussions on this 
subject were productive of great good. 
Was it not in consequence of them, that 
courts-martial were now sworn,—that the 
evidence before them was obliged to be 
given on oath,—aud that the discretionary 
power of commuting punishment was in 
existence ?>—He particularly objected to 
regimental courts martial, and to corporal 
punishment generally, which was inflicted 
for trifling offences —such as the soldier 
being too late at drill—too late on parade, 
and being asleep on his post. 
honour of belonging to the Ist regiment 
of foot guards formerly, when the late 
duke of Gloucester commanded that re- 
giment ; that illustrious person never in- 
terfered but to do some good to the regi- 
ment. Such was the case with his royal 
highness the duke of York. 


Lord Palmerston was glad to see that the | 
discussions on this subject had been pro- | 


ductive, at least, of one effect; it was now 
in fact, avowed on all sides of the House, 
with scarcely any exceptions, that the 
abolition of the species of punishment 
under consideration was quite impracti- 
cable. The hon. baronet had spoken in 


just terms of praise of the memory of 


Mr. Windham ; but if he (lord P.) knew 
any thing of that high character, he was 
convinced that that right hon. gentleman 
could have heard nothing with more in- 
dignation than the hon. baronet’s com- 

arison, this night, of the soldiers of Epg- 
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Nothing could have 
been move repugnant to his feelings, than 
to hear the hon. baronet describe the army 
as the most degraded and most wretched 
of human beings. The whole of the hon. 
baronet’s speech was made up of a series 
of contradictions: every sentence, in fact, 
seemed to be filled with propositions hostile 
to each other; such, for instance, as say- 
ing in one breath, that the condition of 
our army was most degraded—and in the 
next, that this degraded army performed 
the most glorious exploits. He did not 
think it fair to argue from analogy against 
this mode of punishment. In foreign armies, 
where corporal punishment was not sys- 
tematic, there existed what was still more 
degrading to men—a system of wanton 
and capricious ill-usage.—Trial by courts- 
martial was governed by the strict principle 
of justice, and therefore could not be said 
to overthrow the energies of the men. 
With respect to corporal punishment, it 
was not coeval with the present war as 
had been asserted, but had existed in all 
times when the military service was called 
into action. The House, upon the mere 
assertion of the hon. baronet, would not, 
he trusted, abolish the practice, unless 
somie satisfactory proposition was brought 
forward, and the hon. baronet had de- 
clared, that so far from making any such 
proposition, “ he would not trust himself 
to reason upon a substitute.” With re- 
spect to promotions, au hon. baronet, and 
a gallant general, had stated some ine 
stances of privates being elevated to coms 
missions. He should state another fact. 
After the battle of Busaco, the Commander 
in Chief sent to lord Wellingten, ten 
ensign’s commissions, as rewards for so 
many non-commissioned officers who had 
greatly distinguished themselves.—W ould 
any man, after the instances they had 
heard related, say that the British army 
received punishment and not reward ? 
The hon. baronet had talked of the men 
dragging out a miserable existence in the 
veteran battalions, after 30 or 40 years 
service. He was mistaken, in asserting 
that fact: the men were certainly placed 
in those battalions, from incapacity, 
either by wounds, or other infirmities, 
and they were not called upon to do 
foreign service. ‘The pressure of war had, 
however, been so great, as to call forth 
the service of two of those battalions 
abroad, where they were stationed ; but, 
in point of fatigue, garrison duty was not 
so great. As to Chelsea hospital, the mea 
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were well satisfied with that as a reward 
for having ably served their country ; 
they were grateful for it, and considered it 
adequate to their wants. An hon. gen- 
tleman, (Mr. Bennet) had noticed the 
punishment for a soldier’s being found 
asleep on his post. Was the hon. gentle- 
man aware, that by martial law, the of- 
fence was one of the greatest in the cata- 
logue, and was punishable with death ? 
Did not the security of the army depend 
on the watchfulness of the sentinels: At 
home, to be sure, where so much care 
might not be requisite, discretion in ap- 
portioning the punishment might be to- 
lerated, Conceiving that the existing 
military code was necessary for the se- 
curity of the country, he should oppose 
the hon. baronet’s clause. 

Mr. W. Smith, though agreeing with the 
hon. baronet in the general dislike which 
he felt for this mode of punishment in the 
army, could not vote with him, on account 
of the manner in which he had brought 
forward his clausc this night. He con- 
tended that the hon. baronet had, instead 
of mischief, done great good by urging 
these discussions; but he was at the same 
time convinced that no discussions ought 
to be more cool, nor any more tempered 
by moderation. He thought it quite ill- 
timed to introduce this clause on the third 
reading, when it might have been with 
infinitely more advantage broug lit forward 
in the Committee. It appeared that all 
persons wished that this punishment could 
be dispensed with, and he was convinced 
that it one day would be dispensed with: 
but to take an illustration from the Slave 
Trade, as others had done, he thought that 
the existence of flogging was just in the 
same predicament as the existence of 
slavery. Though theSlave Trade was abo- 
lished, who was there that would venture 
to say that it was practicable to emanci- 
pate the slaves? He was afraid that there 
was something in the character of slavery 
which rendered it dangerous to give im- 
mediate freedom to the slave. As long as 
there existed a mass of baseness and pro- 
fligacy in some of the soldiery, he was 
afraid that flogging must exist. A friend 
of his had told him, that in his Highland 
regiment nothing formerly was considered 
more disgraceful than a flogging. The 
highlander who had the misfortune to be 
submitted to the punishment, would in fact 
be for ever ashamed to hold up his head 
or return to his family. The principle of 
honour, therefore, which animated those 
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men, used to render flogging unnecessary ; 
but the case was now changed : his regi- 
ment had been recruited from the refuse 
of some manufacturing towns, and the want 
of a sense of honour in such men was obs 
liged to be supplied by punishment. The 
greatest objection which he had to this 
punishment was the effect which it was 
likely to have on the peasantry of the 
country in the local militia. He did not 
think that the peasantry ought to be sub- 
mitted to the degradation of such a punish- 
ment: it must ultimately prove detri- 
mental to their character. ‘There was one 
argument of his hon. friend (sir F. Bur- 
dett) which was not treated fairly by the 
noble lord, and he should notice it. His 
hon. friend had said, that the condition 
of the army was degraded by this punish- 
ment, at the same time that he acknow- 
ledged the glorious character which our 
army had obtained. He would ask the 
noble lord, was not this union of degrada- 
tion and glorious character possible ? Was 
it not plain that both could be co-existent 
in the same army, when it was recollected 
how well the Saxons and others fought 
against their own country, when forced 
into the service of Prussia ? 

General Tarleton approved of the Bill in 
its present form, and objected to the intro- 
duction of the clause proposed. He 
thought the system of education intro- 
duced into the army would tend to do 
away the necessity of resorting to that 
mode of punishment complained of. The 
soldiers in our service had great rewards 
to look up to; not only might they rise 
to be non-commissioned officers and after- 
wards advanced to the rank of ensigns, but 
they might even rise from the ranks to be 
generals. A general died but the other 
day who had risen from the ranks, and 
who had acquired a large fortune, and left 
behind him 80,0001. The private men, 
instead of being in a miserable condition, 
were better paid, clothed, and attended 
to, than the soldiers of any other country 
in the world. An hon. gentleman, who 
had anticipated three debates, in a speech 
which he made on this subject, had stated 
sir K. Wilson, gencral Money, and ano- 
ther general, whose name he did not re- 
collect, to be enemies to the present sys- 
tem of punishment. He had to contradict 


this, as far as related to general Money, as 
he had a letter from him on the subject, 
part of which he then read, which was to 
the following effect :—< Crown Point, 
Norwich, March 11, 1812—My dear 
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general ; I have seen in the public papers 
my name mentioned as an advocate for 
the abolition of flogging. I enclose a few 
lines, to shew you what my thoughts are 
on the subject. It certainly would be a 
good thing, if it could be abolished ; but 1 
agree with you, that it cannot be done 
without great injury to the discipline of 
the army.’’—He proceeded to state to the 
House the case of a serjeant Phillips of his 
regiment, who was once severely punished 
for the escape of a man who had deserted 
to the enemy with five hundred pounds 
belonging to the corps. The innocence 
of the serjeant was subsequently proved, 
and the moment he (General Tarleton) 
was apprised of this, he made him a ser- 
jeant of cavalry, and a braver soldier was 
never furnished by the British army, than 
he afterwards proved himself. In one ac- 
tion he received six wounds in his head, 
and succeeded in bringing safe a particular 
dispatch, with which he was charged. 
This case was suflicient to prove, that pu- 
nishment did not so degrade a man that he 
could not afterwards distinguish himsel!! in 
the service.—The hon. baronet had asked 
why officers were not flogged? he would 
answer, from their education it became un- 
necessary. Without discipline had been 
preserved, the army would never have ob- 
tained the glory they had gained; and the 
privates were better sitaated than any other 
army in the universe. He had heard much 
of the French discipline, but he liked no- 
thing French, and it had been proved by 
the valour of the army, that the discipline 
of this country had the superiority. Under 
those considerations he was of opinion, 
that the proposition of the hon. baronet 
was inadmissible. 

Sir S. Romilly said, he thought it his 
duty to support the motion; but in so 
doing he did not wish it to be supposed 
that he adopted all the opinions of the 
hon. baronet by whom it had been 
brought forward. Those opinions he had 
not heard: but he had been informed by 
some friends near him that they could 
not vote for the motion, because of the 
opinions by which it had been introduced, 
He should therefore vote for the motion 
on its own intrinsic merit. The real ques- 
tion was, whether flogging should be con- 
tinued or abolished. For his own part he 
could have no hesitation in saying, that 
he thought it ought to be abolished. It 
was a most disgraceful and degrading 
mode of punishment, and it was impossi- 
ble it should not have the effect of de- 
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basing the mind of the man on whom it 
was inflicted. But this was not all—what 
he more particularly objected to was, the 
excess to which the punishment was car- 
ried. He adverted to a case which he had 
seen published lately by a missionary, 
who bad just arrived from the Cape of 
Good Hope, in which were related the 
sentences passed on two soldiers of our 
army there. One of them had deserted, 
and was sentenced to be shot, which was 
carried into immediate effect; and for this, 
the highest offence a soldier could be 
guilty of against the discipline of the army, 
he was sent out of the world in a moment. 
The other for some crime of much less 
magnitude was doomed to receive a thou- 
sand lashes; but when he had suffered 


| 224, the surgeon represented he could not 


bear any more at that time. Ile was 
therefore remanded to prison till he should 
be able to receive the remainder; bat 
such was the effect which in that climate 
was produced by this primary lacerauion 
of his flesh and his feelings, that he died 
ina few hours; and thus for the lesser 
crime of the two he suffered death aggra- 
vated by the pangs of the severest torture. 
Thus was a human being, for an offence 
which ought to have been visited with a 
mild punisiment, sentenced to bear four 
times more than God bad enabled him to 
endure. Who cou!d deny that it would 


| have been much better to have broaght 





out the poor wretch aud shot him at once? 
It was horrible to think of a man’s receiv- 
ing several hundred stripes given in the 
manner in whieh he had been informed 
this mode of punishment was generally 
administered. In his opinion, 100 lashes 
was a punishment of excessive and mon- 
strous severity ; and could not fail to 
excite in those who suffered it, a dissatis- 
faction with, and a contempt of theme 
selves; in short, they must feel them- 
selves incapable of afterwards entertain- 
ing any honourable feeling. He should 
be sorry to speak too warmly on the sub- 
ject, but he totally differed in opinion 
from those who thought the discussion of 
the subject imprudent or impolitic. He 
was of opinion, on the contrary, that it 
had already been productive of very salu- 
tary consequences. If the arguments of 
the hon. baronet were such as had been 
represented to him, he totally disagreed 
with them; but he by no means could 
agree with the objection to the clause, be- 
cause it was brought forward on the third 
reading of the Bill. 
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Lord C. Somerset was certain that the 
infliction of 224 lashes could not have 
caused the death of the man at the Cape 
of Good Hope of whom the hon. and learn- 


ed gentleman had spoken. If in his pu- 
nishment there had been any impropriety, 
he was sure there was a commander in 
chief there, who would report the case ; 
and he was equally certain, that there was 
a commander in chief here, who would 
not pass it lightly over. He strongly op- 
posed the clause, being firmly persuaded 
that corporal punishments were never in- 
flicted in the army, but from necessity, 
and in mercy. Every other punishment 
had been tried without effect; and it was 
not possible to send soldiers to wait till 
the assizes for having made free with 
his comrades’ necessaries, and for other 
minor offences for which this punishment 
was used. He should be glad if it could 
be dispensed with, but it was impossible 
to preserve discipline without it. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, when he consider- 
ed what a huge and multifar' us body an 
army was, he should be 2%: aid of adopting 
suddenly so materia! 1 chauge in what was 
deemed to be so essential to its discipline, 
on which depended eniircly the manage- 
ment and government of it. He could 
wish, however, that corporal punishment 
might not be enforced but by the sentence 
of a general court-martial. He under- 
stood it was now thought to be less neces- 
sary than it was formerly ; and it would, 
in his opinion, be safer and better if it were 
hereafter inflicted only on an average 
opinion of the officers, which he thougat 
would have the eflect of rendering this pu- 
nishment less frequent. 

General Phipps observed, that the sen- 
tences of general courts martial were 
more severe than those of others, and he 
had never heard any complaints against 
regimental courts martial. There would 
be great difficulty in most cases in obtain- 
ing officers enough to form a_ general 
court martial, so that the wishes of the 
hon. member for Yorkshire could not in 
that respect be complied with. With 
respect to the man who had been spoken 
of, he might have died after receiving 224 
lashes, but they could not be the cause of 
his death. The surgeon present at the 


time they were inflicted was responsible 
for the number given, and would always 
interfere before the production of any 
fatal effect. 

General Porter bore testimony to the 
leniency with which courts martial acted. 
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He knew a man who had been corporally 
punished, who was now a captain, which 
proved that flogging was not a bar to ad- 
vancement inthe service. The discipline 
had been getting milder and milder ever 
since 1775 up to the present time. With- 
in the last half year the punishments had 
been so few, that he had hardly thought it 
worth while to notice them ina regular 
way, in his reports to the Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he hoped he should 
not be induced to express himself warm] 
in consequence of what had fallen from 
the two last speakers. ‘The hon. general 
who had just sat down had informed the 
House, that he had never seen this punish- 
ment inflicted but with the greatest le- 
niency. On the contrary, he (Mr. W.) 
had heard general officers of the very 
first character and respectability, and of 
as long standing in the army as the last 
speaker, say otherwise. That hon. gene- 


‘ral, as well as the noble lord opposite (C. 


Somerset), had as much under-rated the 


_ severity of the punishmentasit had perhaps 


| been over-rated ia other quarters, for which 


he was very sorry, as, when these state- 
ments of the hon. generals came to be 
made public, they might have a bad effect, 
and produce considerable indignation in 
the minds of those who had expressed 
their opinions en the subject in terms so 
widely different. When the hon. general 


on the opposite side of the House asserted, 








that it was impossible a man should die 
from receiving 224 lashes, he must ditler 
from him in opinion; he had heard trom 
very good authority many instances in 
which this had been the case. He did 
not mean to impeach the character of 
those officers who inflicted it: as long as 
it remained as the punishment for certain 


| degrees of offence, they must do their 


duty in administering it. Notwithstanding 
the letter which had been read by the 
gallant general near him (general Tarle- 
ton) general Money had certainly pub- 
lished his pointed disapprobation of this 
punishment, and bad said that desertion 
was the only crime for which it ought to 
be inflicted. Ele (Mr. W.) did not mean 
to say that the situation of the British sol- 
dier was in itself degrading, but he was 
certainly of opinion, this punishment was 
very degrading to the character of a Bri- 
tish soldier. Was it known, that in every 
regiment there was a thief’s cat, and that 
according to the manner in which the 
knots were tied, and their number, the 
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severity of the flogging was greatly in- 
creased ? Was there not also a mode of 
prolonging punishment? These were the 
circumstances which constituted the de- 
gradation, as they rendered the soldiers 
liable to sufler by the caprice of their 
officers, who had the power to increase 
these knots, and to prolong the punish- 
ment. Discussion had done infinite good 
in this, as it did in every case. Some 
years ago, when this subject was brought 
into discussion, it was not denied, that the 
punishment did exist, and that very gene- 
rally; but now it was declared to be the 
pride of several regiments, not to have 
such punishment attached to their disci- 
pline. There were no regiments now that 
boasted of being what were called “ flog- 
ging regiments.” He must again declare, 
he could not agree with the hon. general 
that a man could not die from receiving 
224 lashes. He would, on the contrary, 
undertake to prove at the bar, that such 
had been the case. ‘The repetition of 
punishment for the same offence was in 
his eye an act of wanton cruelty. He 
declared he was so great an enemy to this 
punishment that he would give it a death- 
blow, if he could, without thinking it at 
all necessary to find any substitute for it. 
In the case of torture, if he were asked 
what he would substitute for it, he would 
directly answer—* nothing.’ Torture 
ought not to be any where allowed ; but 
if it had been so in this country, and there 
was a question as to abolishing it, he 
would disdain to point out a substitute for 
that which ought never to have for a mo- 
ment been endured. On the grounds, 
therefore, which he had often before ex- 
pressed, he would vote for the clause. 

Colonel Frankland defended the present 
system, as greatly to be preferred to that 
of France, or any other country. He 
contended that imprisonment would not 
answer the end proposed, and that the 
best soldiers in the army would oppose 
that sort of punishment as useless to re- 
claim the negligent; and that they would 
prefer the present system. 

Mr. Ilerbert of Kerry was an enemy to 
corpora! punishment if it could be avoided, 
but experience had proved it to be neces- 
sary. All other modes of punishment 
had been resorted to without success, and 
he should therefore vote against the clause 
proposed to be introduced. 

The question being loudly called for, 

Sir F. Burdett rose. 

The Speaker.—Sir F. Burdett, to exlain. 
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Sir F. Burdett said, he rose to reply to 
the arguments brought forward against 
his clause. 

The Speaker observed that a reply was 
allowable only on an original motion. 

Lord Cochrane hoped that by degrees 
this punishment might in time be abo- 
lished, but deciared that it was imprac- 
ticable to govern any large body of men 
without having the power of recourse to 
it. He believed, however, that much of 
the mischief as tu this punishment of flog- 
ging, especially in the navy, had been 
caused by the influence of that House. 
Great parliamentary interest had enabled 
the first families in the kingdom to force 
their children into the service, who were 
too young to understand the authority en- 
trusted to them. Many of them insisted 
on their decks being as clean and as 
shining as the floor of a drawing room in 
the suinmer season, and that their kitchen 
utensils should be scoured as bright as 
silver, with a variety of other useless and 
fantastic commands; and if such com- 
mands were not obeyed, they flogged se- 
verely those who had those articles in 
charge. ‘The discipline of the navy de- 
pended on the commanding officer of 
each ship; and if they continued to flog 
for such offences the navy must soon go to 
ruin. It was going, he said, as fast as 
possible. Gentlemen might think other- 
wise, but he knew it to be true, and he 
was afraid they would all be convinced 
of ittoosoon. ‘The family interest he had 
alluded to prevailed also to such a degree, 
that even the Lords of the Admiralty had 
lists made out; and when an ofticer went 
to ofler his service, or to solicit promotion 
for services performed, he was asked— 
are you recommended by my lady this, 
or miss that, or madam t’other ; and if 
he was not, he might as well have staid at 
home. He could not, however, vote for 
the motion. It would be better to look to 
those to whom power was trusted, than to 
take away the power of punishing alto- 
gether. If it were so taken away, it would 
ruin the service. ‘The best men in the 
navy would say so, and if put to the vote 
among the sailors, he was sure the deci- 
sion would be in favour of the present 
mode of punishment, but they would tell 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
that they ought to be commanded by 
persons of experience, and not by young 
men appointed by parliamentary influ- 
ence, or any other influence. He hoped 
he should see the practice of flogging 
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abolished, while the power of inflicting it 
was suffered to remain. 

Mr. Yorke was almost in doubt, after 
what he had heard, whether the noble 
lord, as the debate had run to a consi- 
derable length, had not had a dream while 


it was going on. In the first instance, he 
had stated that the sailors were foolishly 
employed in cleaning the deck, &c. ; that 
in consequence, frequent punishments were 
inflicted, and this through the appoint- 
ment of young officers ; and finally, he 
had spoken of a register being kept at the 
Admiralty for the recommendations of 
lords and ladies. In each instance the 
charge preferred was unfounded. He did 
not know where the noble lord had been 
since he left the service, nor where he 
gained his information, but there was no 
foundation for any one of his statements. 
He regretted that the noble lord had re- 
linquished the command of one of the 
finest frigates in the service (why, he pro- 
fessed himself at a loss to tell), for em- 
ployments in which he was by no means 
likely to prove so eminently usefui to his 
country. With respect to the mode of 
promotion in the navy, he did not know 
of what time the noble lord was speaking 
—whether of the present or of the time 
of his own promotion. He did not know 
whether his promotion had been hastened 
in the way he had inentioned, but he had 
certainly beeu one of the youngest oflicers 
in the service. When however he was 
told in the navy that no person could rise 
to the rank of a lieutenant, ull after six 
years service, nor till the party was 19 
years of age, that after that, two years 
were necessary to raise him to the rank 
of commander, and one more then before 
he could be made a post captain; if he 
would put these together he would find 
that officers could not be promoted with- 
out having some experience. The pu- 
nishments in the navy were not more fre- 
quent than formerly ; but though in these 
particulars he was obliged to contradict 
the noble lord, he should agree with him 
in his vote. ‘Io lay aside that discipline 
by which we had risen to our present 
height, would be an act of political suicide 
and madness unparalleled even in this 
age of experiment. 

Mr. Kemp expressed himself hostile to 
the abolition of corporal punishment. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
and passed. 

Sir F. Burdett rose to propose his clause, 
in doing which he made a number of 
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observations on the arguments adduced 
against it. With respect to the effects of 
corporal punishment, the hon. baronet 
desired the House to bear in mind, that 
eight men died of ic at Gibraltar, and that 
officers were actually dismissed for re- 
fusing to inflict it. It was impossible to 
say what its consequences were in the 
West Indies and other hot climates. Whe- 
ther the House would say that it ought to 
be done away altogether, or not, he was 
sure that many would agree that the 
crimes for which it was inflicted should 
be specified, and the extent to which it 
should be carried, and the instruments 
used for that purpose defined. He read 
the passage from Blackstone to which he 
had before referred; and contended that 
it could not be diflicult to devise other 
modes of punishment by the privation of 
ordinary privileges and enjoyments. He 
should certainly take the sense of the 
House on his clause. 

Mr. Abercromby, though he did not think 
it desirable to vote the abolition of the 
punishment altogether, thought it very 
proper to know the number of such pu- 
nishments by courts-martial. It had been 
properly said by an hon. member (Mr. 
Wilberforce) that the House should have 
the means of judging what mod:fications 
might be enacted. He should therefore 
ask the Judge Advocate whether any se- 
rious inconvenience would occur, by giving 
a return of the number of punishments 
by regimental courts-martial, limiting it 
to the home service. 

Mr. Manners Sutton would have no ob- 
jection to lay this document before the 
House, but really the accounts of regi- 
mental courts-martial did not come offi- 
cially before him. Alll he could say, was, 
that he understood generally that corporal 
punishments had decreased in regimental 
courts-martial. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, Noes 79, Ayes 6; Majority 73. 

Penitentiary House Bitu.}] Mr. Hol- 
ford moved the committal of this Bill. 

Sir S. Romilly wished the commitment 
to be postponed. The subject was of 
very great importance ; and he knew that 
several members, not present in the House, 
but professionally engaged in a distant 
part of the country, were very desirous 
of being present at the discussion. At 
any rate, he thought a Bill of such im- 
portance should not be discussed in a com 
mittee at that late hour. 
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Mr. Holford said, he only meant to 
move the commitment for the purpose 
of having the blanks filled up; and he 
intended afterwards to move the recom- 
mitment on Friday next. 

Mr. Abercromby wondered that this time 
should be chosen for the commitment of 
the Lill, when so many persons, anxious 
to be present at the discussion, were ne- 
cessarily absent. He was not aware that 
any such importance could be attached 
to the filling up the blanks as to require 
the House now to go into a committee; 
he therefore could not help concurring in 
opinion with his hon. and learned friend. 

Mr. Holme Sumner thought the Bill 
should not be hurried through the House, 
without any documents of the probable 
expence which tie erection of these 
houses might cost. He wished that a plan 
and estimates might be laid before them 
on this subject. 

Mr. Calvert entertained great doubts of 
the propriety of establishing penitentiary 
houses. He thought that bringing toge- 


Portuguese Subsidy: 


ther 5 or 600 of the worst characters of 


the country, was not the likeliest way of 
amending them. 

Mr. Long thought it perfectly right that 
the plan of bis hon. friend should be seen 
and understood, and saw no method more 
likely to have that effect than the sutter- 
ing it to go to a committee, when the 
bianks might be filled up. 

Mr. Whitbread said, there did not appear 
any objection to the filling up the blanks, 
but hoped that a longer ume would be 
allowed to elapse betore the Bill was car- 
ried through the remaining stages. It had 
been in their hands now for three weeks, 
but so many new clauses had been since 
added, that it was quite necessary that 
more time should be allowed for the pur- 
pose of perfectly understanding it. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, that there 
certainly could be no objection to give 
sufficient opportunity to examine the pro- 
visions of the Bill; but he doubted whe- 
ther the clauses which had been added 
were of a nature to require much consi- 
deration. ‘The Bill had been already de- 
layed too long, and if any obstacles were 
thrown in the way of its progress, nothing 
could be doiie in the course of the summer 
towards fulfilling its provisions. 

The Bill was then committed, and the 
blanks filled up, after which the Report 
was brought up and ordered to be taken 
into further consideration on Friday. 





| 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, March 16. 


Stare or tHE Nation.] Earl Grosvenor 
gave notice of his intention to submit to 
their lordships a motion for going into a 
committee on the State of the Nation. A 
motion of considerable importance was 
fixed for Thursday next, and one of still 
greater importance for the 10th of April, 
when the Petition of the Irish Catholics 
was to be brought under their considera- 
tion ; of which petition, if the prayer was 
not granted, the consequence, he appre- 
hended, would be little short of rebellion. 
He was inclined to wait the event of that 
discussion, before he came forward with 
his own motion; a motion which was 
loudly called for in the present discou- 
raging and distressed situation of the coun- 
try, and the disjointed and distracted state 
of the councils of government. He would 
not name any particular day, but content 
himself with the general notice, that he 
intended soon to submit a motion to their 
lordships on the State of the Nation. 


Porrucurse Sussipy.] The order of 
the day having been read for taking into 
consideration the Prince Regent’s Mes- 
sage relative to a subsidy to Portugal, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose and said; I 
certainly, my lords, feel it unnecessary to 
take up your time, under the circumstances 
in which the present subject comes before 
us, at any length in discussing its merits. 
What the message of his royal highness 
the Prince Regent refers to, is a proposed 
continuance of that support and assistance 
that was afforded by parliament and the 
Prince Regent to Portugal in the last year. 
On such an occasion, my lords, I think 
there can be but one feeling in this House, 
which is, that as what has been so given 
to our faithful allies, who have stood so 
honourably and steadily by us, under the 
most arduous and dificult circumstances, 
was an aid not given in vain, but, on the 
contrary, has answered every purpose that 
was expected from it, we owe it to them 
and to ourselves to continue that assistance. 
On former occasions, your lordships may 
recollect, that the discussions of this sub- 
ject principally turned on one point, 
namely, the practicability of the object for 
which the aid was afforded. No man, 
however, who looks to the state of the 
peninsula, and to the engagements of this 
country, but must be aware, that nothing 
is of more importance, or more affecting 
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{save the immediate defence of this country 
itself) to the vital interests of the British 
empire, than the defence of Portugal ; 1 
mean, more important for continental ob- 
jects, provided it were practicable to act 
upon it. The question always must come, 
as to the practicability, or chance of the 
practicability of the object which we con- 
tend for. We now, my lords, have ample 
experience on this subject, and that ex- 
perience leads to this conclusion—that the 
defence of Portugal, under lord Wel- 
lington, acting upon the principles of that 
great and distinguished officer, and sup- 
porting him in his great and various exer- 
tions, is an object practicable to the arms 
of this country. The next question reters 
to the subsidies, or support given that way 
for the maintenance of her forces, and the 
improvement of her military system, and 
the extent to which that object has been 
obtained, in creating the military assist- 
ance afforded by Portugal independent 
of the British armies.—And, upon this se- 
cond object, 1 likewise say there can be 
no difference of sentiment. About two 
years ago, opinions were entertained in 
parliament, and even by officers who had 
served in that country, that it was im- 
practicable to produce a Portuguese force 
capable of co-operating with a British 
power in the way we see it has done. ‘To 
their own honour, some of the officers, to 
whom I allude, have been magnanimous 
enough to allow their mistake in that re- 
spect. But what, my lords, | ask, has 
been the result? Most fortunate for this 
country, most fortunate for Portugal, and 


most fortunate for all continental Europe, | 


if her nations can be induced to awake 
from their stupor.—-We have seen a Por- 
tuguese force established under the ge- 
neral direction of British officers; but I 
must accompany this by remarkiny, that 
much may be attributed in this respect to 
the exertions of Portuguese oilicers. We 
have seen a Portuguese force thus consti- 
tuted, arise capable of meeting in action 
the most distinguished battalions of the 
French army, under its most able and 
veteran commanders, and under the most 
critical and trying circumstances. 1 speak 
upon the authority of the most able and 
intelligent officers. When these troops 
formerly signalised themselves in the de- 
fence of positions, the country was told 
that they might be very useful in such 
situations, but that if tried in the field they 
would deceive the expectations that had 
been formed of them. They have been 
4 
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tried in the field--and they have distin- 
guished themselves. We have seen them 
at Barrosa intrepidly attacking a formi- 
dable force of the enemy, most advan- 
tageously posted, and defeating the flanks 
of that enemy. Upon that occasion, and 
upon every other, the Portuguese military 
proved itself equal to combating the 
proudest troops of France. I refer, my 
lords, to these leading considerations ge- 
nerally, feeling it would be a waste of 
your time to enter upon any particular 
details. These results, however, are esta- 
blished, that the defence of the kingdom of 
Portugal is practicable, and that the Por- 
tugucse government has aided most essen- 
tially in that defence. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I cannot believe there exists 
a doubt in the mind of any man, that we 
are doing too much for an ancient ally— 
an ally always remarkable for the fidelity 
of her adherence to her engagements with 
Great Britain, and who, by her conduct 
under the particular circumstances of the 
case, presents an additional claim to our 
assistance and consideration. Your lord- 
ships are aware, that soon after the neces- 
sary retirement of the prince of that 
country, it was occupied by the French 
armies, and it ay easily be conceived in 
what a state it must have been left with 
regard to its civil, military, and financial 
concerns after the French troops had with- 
drawn, It cannot be a matter of surprise 
that under such circamstances, the ad- 
vantages since obtained, could not be 
achicved at once, but have been the result 
of perseverance and attention to the most 
minute details, and by strictly adhering to 
the system which circumstances rendered 
it necessary to introduce, Tlowev er, lam 
rejoiced to say, that the exertions which 
had been made have been most effectual, 
and have been attended by resul:s ‘ruly 
| beneficialso much so, that if the House 
| think the subsidy of last year, and that 
| which will be proposed in the present, 
are sufficient to cover even the military 
expenditure of Portugal, they are much 
mistaken. Independent of the 2,000,0001. 
which were voted last year, a sum of not 
less than 1,800,0001. has been furnished 
by the people of that country to support 
their military establishments—and, there- 
fore, it must evidently be scen, that Great 
Britain is notaftording resources to a people 
who are doing nothing for themselves. I 
will not detain the House longer than to 
move an Address in answer to the gracious 
Message of the Prince Regent. The 
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Address, as usual, was an echo of the 
Message. 


Karl Grosvenor said, that there were 


one or two points of the noble Secretary’s | 


speech with respect to which he wished to 
say a few words. If he did not oppose the 


present motion, it was not because he was | 


satisfied with the mode in which the war 
had been conducted in Spain by the dis- 
jointed and distracted government which 
had :uled this country for these five years 
past. 
the praise which had been bestowed upon 
the military characters who had been em- 
ployed in that war, and by whose merito- 
rious exertions, an heroic spirit had been 
diffused throughout the whole army, and 
even among the Portuguese troops. But 
in what situation wasthe peninsula? What 
had been done after all the hopes that had 
been held out to this country? We were 
in possession of Portugal, after the con- 
vention of Cintra, when sir John Moore 
was ordered to advance into Spain with 
so very inadequate a force; andstill we had 
hardly done any thing more than keep 
possession of it. France was still in pos- 
session of the capital of Spain, and of the 
best part of the country, in a military 
point of view. With an army of 100,000 
men, British and Portuguese troops, as 
good as any in the world, led by a most 
skilful commander, what had been done ? 
Would the country, under these circum- 
stances be satisfied with the capture of a 
fortress, however gallant and important 
that exploit might be? ‘The country, he 
was persuaded, would not be satisfied, look- 
ing to the magnitude of the force com. 
posed of British and Portuguese regular 
troops, aided by the gueriilas, unless a 
great and powerful exertion was made, in 
order, if possible, at once to terminate the 
war, and destroy the power of Buona- 
parté in the peninsula. We had expended 
enormous sums im this contest; and 


though France had lost a great number of 


men, it was not to be concealed that we 
lust a considerable numer also; and 
however obscure the situation of these 
men, thev had still relations and friends 
to feel for their sufferings, and lament 
their fate. It was proper, then, in his 
opinion, if the war was to be continued, 
that some great efiort should be made. 
With regard to the amount of the sum to 
be given, he could not help observing, 
that the Portuguese sufferers might have 
been relieved out of these two millions, or 
at least, that a sum should be retained out 


(VOL. XX1.) 


He could not, however, but join in | 
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of it, equal to that which had been already 
subscribed for the Portuguese, in order to 
relieve the distresses of our manufacturers 
at home, who were almost reduced to 
despair by the obstinate perseverance of 
ministers in the absurd and ruinous policy 
of the Orders in Council. This might be 
the more readily done, too, since Portugal 
was now able, as thie noble Secretary al- 
leged, to do so much for herself. Upon 
the whole, considering the engagements 
by which the country was bound, and 
how far we were embarked, he did not 
think that our armies ought to be with- 
drawn from the peninsula; but, on the 
contrary, that the war there ought to be 
prosecuted with the utmost vigour, pro- 
vided there appeared any rational chance 
of ultimate success. If, as had been al- 
leged, the universal Spanish nation was 
with us, much might yet be done. If 
they wished for our aid, and would cor- 
dially co-operate for their own defence, 
the most favourable results might be ex- 
pected. But if they did not wish for our 
aid,—if they would not co-operate, but 
were prepared to submit and give up the 
contest in despair,—if they were ready to 
bow their nécks to the yoke of the con- 
queror, it was useless for us to expect suc 
ce it ought to be observed, also, that 
it France should have to employ herarmies 
elsewhere, an opportunity would be at- 
forded for making a great effort which 
ought not to be neglected. 

‘The Earl of Darnley was decidedly of 
opinion, that the country was pledged to 
assist the Portuguese, and that, if that as- 
sistance were refused, the national faith 
would be compromised. He would not, 
therefore, oppose the vote: at the same 
time, he was tar from being satished with 
the mode in which ministers carried on 
the peninsnlar war. 

The motion was then agreed to, neminé 
dissentiente. 


“Ss. 


SIOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, March 16. 

PorruGutse Svursipy.] The Prince 
Regent’s Message respecting Portugal bav- 
ing been referred to a committee of sup- 
ply, the House resolved itself into the said 
committee, 

Lord Castlereagh, in rising to submit to 
the House a motion on the subject, did not 
feel that it would be necessary for him to 
trespass on their patience at any consider- 
able length; or to adduce many argue 
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ments to shew the expediency of afford- 
ing that assistance to Portugal at the pre- 
sent moment, which had been sanctioned 
by the approbation of parliament, at former 
periods, when the advantages attendant 
upon it were by no means equally evi- 
dent. Indeed the question appeared to 
him to be drawn into such a narrow com- 
pass, that it was scarcely possible for any 
one to doubt the principle of expediency 
on which the proposed grant rested, unless 


one of the following propositions was af- 


firmed, viz. that it was so fundamentally 
wrong to subsidize any foreign power, that 
no application of that nature ought to be 
made to parliament; or that the state of 
the war in the peninsula was such, that, 
notwithstanding the treaties by which the 
two countries were so closely united, not- 
withstanding the glorious successes of our 
arms, and notwithstanding the solemn 
faith which parliament had so repeatedly 
pledged on the subject, no further exertion 
should be made by Great Britain, but that 
Spain and Portugal should be left to the 
dreadful fate which awaited them. Un- 
less one of these two grounds was taken, 
he confessed bimself wholly at a loss to 
conceive how the present proposition could 
be opposed. It was far from his wish to 
re-agitate those topics which at former 
periods had given rise to such controversy. 
It was unnecessary to recur to those topics, 
in order to sustain the motion with which 
he should conclude. Nor would it be 
politic to recur to them; for he was per- 
suaded, that if the committce should agree 
with him in thinking that the same pecu- 
niary support ought to be extended to 
Portugal as was given in the last session, 
they would also agree with him in think- 
ing that it ought to be done with as much 
unanimity as possible; for whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion might have existed in 
parliament at a time when the experiment 
of assisting Portugal had not been tried, 
now that it had been tried and proved suc- 
cessful, he trusted that a gencral disposi- 
tion would ultimately be manifested to 
mark by an unanimous vote, the appro- 
bation with which the British parliament 
regarded the exertions of the Portuguese 
in the common cause, and the fidelity 
which they had manifested under those nu- 
merous circumstances of extreme peril and 
difficulty, to which the various fortunes 
of the war had necessarily exposed them. 
Without, therefore, dwelling at any length 
on the topics to which he had alluded, 
he would just call to the recollection of 
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the committee, that when the principle of 
the present proposition was broached two 
years ago, a great disposition existed in 
parliament to doubt whether any military 
exertions which it might lend occasionally 
to Portugal, could be ultimately success- 
ful. Many gentlemen of high military 
character seemed inclined to believe that 
the Portuguese army, which it was the 
object of that proposition to raise and subs 
sidise, could never be brought into such a 
state of discipline, as to render it efficiently 
serviceable. ‘The division on that occa- 
sion exhibited astrong feeling in the minds 
of a great number of hon. gentlemen, that 
the encouragement ina military point of 
view held out by the proposition, was by 
no means adequate to the expence of it. 
Those, however, who enjoyed more inti- 
mate means of judging of the probable re- 
sult, pressed the vote upon the House; it 
was passed ; and in the course of the year 
the eflorts made in Portugal in conse- 
quence were such, that in the next session 
of parliament, even those who had oppos- 
ed the proposition in the first instance, 
candidly allowed, that it had been pro- 
ductive of the most advantageous results. 
Accordingly when the proposition was 
again brought forward, those who had 
voted against it in the first instance, ab- 
stained from a repetition of that vote; re- 
presenting, however, at the same time, 
that although they admitted that the mea- 
sure had produced great advantage ; yet 
that after all, the eflorts of the combined 
British and Portuguese armies had ended 
only in shutting them up in the lines of 
Cintra, and leaving the enemy in posses- 
sion of the remainder of Portugal. At 
least the committee would feel that this 
obstacle to an unanimous expression of 
sentiment was removed; for the vote of 
the Jast session had enabled lord Welling 
on to drive the enemy over the frontier, 
and expel them wholly from Portugal. 
Parliament therefore was now called upon 
to contemplate a system, not which might 
lead, but which actually had led to the 
most brilliant success. The committee, in 
coming to the consideration of the present 
Resolution, would be divested of al! those 
difficulties which had heretofore existed on 
the subject. He would, however, make a 
few observations on the principle upon 
which the present proposition rested. If 
ever there was a question of subsidy which 
could be maintained on sound, legitimate, 
and justifiable grounds, it was this. In 
the first place, it was subsidising a power 
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with which we were connected by a kind 
of natural feeling. Indeed, it could hardly 
be considered in the light of a subsidy ; 
for the measure afforded such effectual aid 
to the British army, charged as that army 
was with important operations, compre- 
hending our own essential interests, that 
the money might with propriety be voted 
on that view of the subject alone, and 
without any particular reference to Por- 
tugal, for it was impossible not to admit, 
that all those splendid exertions of lord 
Wellington would have fallen very short 
of their existing extent, had that noble 
Jord been deprived of the support of that 
part of the army which had arisen out of 
the liberal policy on which the present 
proposition was founded. That such was 
the true character of the Portuguese army 
was felt by the enemy at Busaco, who 
considered it as British, and attributed it 
to lord Wellington as a stratagem of war, 
that for the purpose of alluring an attack, 
he had clothed the British soldiers in the 
Portuguese uniform. Another ground for 
granting this sum was, that it would be ap- 
plied and administered under the inspec- 
tion of British officers. Never had any 
subsidy been atforded, for the faithful ap- 
plication of which such complete security 
existed as this to the government of Por- 
tugal. There was another view to be 
taken of the subject. This was not money 
granted to Portugal in exoneration of any 
charges which she might fairly be ex- 
pected to bear herself. 
of Great Britain had frequently on former 
occasions been accused of thus unneces- 
sarily subsidising foreign powers. But 
this remark was not applicable to Portu- 
gal. It was a satisfactory and interesting 
fact, and one which he was sure the com- 
mittee would learn with pleasure, that such 
had been the financial exertions of Por- 
tugal, that at the present moment, after 
all the efforts of the war, after the country 
had been in the temporary possession of 
the enemy, and had been drained even by 
that temporary possession, the revenue of 
Portugal, applicable to the prosecution of 
the war, was at a higher point than before 
the commencement of the contest. The 
Portuguese government was in the actual 
collection of a greater revenue, and 
cherished hopes that by measures now in 
progress, that revenue would be conside- 
rably increased. ‘They came to the Bri- 
tish parliament only to assist them in 
making those exertions adequate to the 
great cause in which the two countries 
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were so deeply interested. On the whole, 
therefore, he trusted that although there 
might be ground for doubting the ex- 
pediency of such a proposition as the 
present, when originally made, yet as the 
experience of the two last years had com- 
pletely disproved the soundness of those 
apprehensions, the committee would, by 
an unanimous decision, mark the feeling 
of respect which they entertained for the 
exertions, and for the fidelity of Portugal ; 
for it was a proud circumstance for that 
couniry, that when it was overrun fora 
time by the enemy—when the British 
army, actuated by motives of profound 
inilitary policy, retired to Torres Vedras 
that they might again advance with greater 
eflect—the faith of the Portuguese remain- 
ed inviolate; there was not the most mo- 
mentary adherence on their part to the 
enemy ; they submitted toall the military 
inflictions which their firmness occasioned ; 
they bore the devastation of their country 


| without repining ; and in no single instance 


were they false to the common interest. 
The noble lord concluded by moving the 
following Resolution: <« That it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that a sum not ex- 
ceeding two millions, be granted to his 
Majesty, to enable him to continue to 
maintain in his pay a body of Portuguese 
Troops, and to give such further aid and 
assistance to the government of Portugal 
as the nature of the contest in which his 
Majesty is engaged, may appear to him to 
require,” 

Mr. Fremantle denied that the noble 
lord had satisfied his mind with respect to 
the propriety of the proposed grant. The 
noble lord had adverted not to the general 
state of the war, but to the particular state 
of Portugal. To all that the noble lord 
had said in praise of the exertions of Por- 
tugal, he heartily subscribed. But he 
could not allow an additional burden of 
two millions to be imposed upon the coun- 
try, without bringing back to the recol- 
lection of the committee the original ob- 
ject, for the attainment of which this grant 
was in the first instance voted. That ob- 
ject had failed, and therefore to continue 
such grants, was merely to persevere ina 


_ system of lavish expenditure, from which 





no satisfactory result could be expected. 
When the first grant of this nature was 
proposed, it was to afford British aid to- 
wards rescuing Spain from the gripe of 
France. At that time he concurred most 


cordially with the whole country in the 
effort, But four years have elapsed, and 
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not an inch of ground having been gained, 
he had aright to alter his opinion on the 
subject. So far were we from having 
emancipated Spain, that we had not a sin- 

gle man there, nor could we entertain a 
rational prospect of making any impres- 
sion on the enemy in that quarter. He 
pat itto the committee, whether if four 
years ago the merely remaining in Portu- 
gal had been described as the ultimate ob- 
ject of our eflorts, the proposition to make 
those efforis would have been miperieis with 
that acclamation and support which ac- 
tually accompanied it? In objecting to 
the present motion, he felt that he trod on 
ground not most 
course he shouid have to contend witi the 
gentlemen opposite; he should also nave 
to contend with n any with whom he was 
inthe general habit of political accord- 
ance. But so strong was his conviction 
on the subject, that he felt it imperative 
upoa him to enpeens his opinion, He had 
patiently listened to every argument aad 
vpinion connected with it, both in parita- 


ment, and in private society, but hitherto | 


no one had been able to persuade him 
that, under the present circumstances, 
Great Britain ought to persevere in a svs- 
tem so lavish, that it must eventually le ad to 
her utter destruction. It was on the ground 
of expence, that he ar; yued against the mo- 
tion. We had failed in every effort which 
we had made to drive the enemy from 
Spain. 
of courage in our troops, not from any 
want of skill in our officers, but from a 
want of co-operation on the part of the 
Spaniards, from a want of that assistance 
which we expected from them, and which 
we had arigit to expect. In the present 
state of the committee he would not enter 
mto any details of the war in the penin- 
sula: but he would tmplore them to pause 
before they fruitiessly expended two mil- 
Jions of the public money. ~ Let them con- 
sider, that two millions was near one-sixth 
of the produce of the Income Tax. Let 
them look at the enormous expenditure of 
the country, and eudeavour to devise the 
means of diminishing, rather than of aug- 
Menting it. The present annual expendi- 
ture of Great Britain amounted to nearly 
100 millions! He would defy any miuis- 
ter to maintain the present expenditure 
of the — with vesources so dimi- 
nished, and the trade and commerce simi- 
Jarly circumstanced. He need only refer 
the right hon. centleman to what be had 
stated last year, when proposing a subsidy 


pepular just then, of | 


We had failed, not from any want | 
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' for Portugal—when at the same time there 
was a petition from the manufacturers, 
complaining of the decay of trade, and 
praying some relief. On that occasion, 
the right hon. gentleman had said, that it 
was impossible to afford the relief prayed 
for, until Buonaparté had altered his prohi- 
bitory decrees. Since then the ruler of 
France had encreased them, and therefore 
the situation of the country in that respect 
was worse. Under these circumstances he 
should most earnestly recommend to the 
House to adopt economy—to diminish the 
expenditure, and make it more commensu- 
rate with the means of the country. The 
noble lord had stated that the revenue of 
Portugal was materially improved since 
| the former subsidy was voied by parlia- 
ment. Ii so, she had no right whatever to 
cali upon Great Britain for further aid ; ; 
the increase of the revenue of Portugal 
ought to be applied to the maintenance of 
her army, especially as our revenue was 
ou the decline. If England was menaced 
with a foreign invasion, would English- 
men, he would ask, condescend to receive 
pay for carrying muskets in defence of 
their liberties and of their country? The 
fact was so with the Portuguese, for the 
subsidy was granted for the express pur- 
pose of assisting them in delence of their 
owu country (Hear, hear!) Gentlemen 
might exclaim, but he wished they could 
contradict him. He would state a few 
facts in detail of the expences of our army 
‘in that quarter, At this moment, it must 
' be admitted, on all hands, that the extent 
of it was not under 50,000 men at least 
| available for service—the expence of the 
‘establishment of mules employed in carry- 
ing stores, &*. was not less than 4,000. 
per diem, and this he could prove, if ne- 
cessary. Lach horse cost this country 5s. 
per day, besides the provision tor the ca- 
valry, which was imported trom America 
into Lisbon, and thence transported to the 
army, and their horses were expected to 
be furnished from this country. The ex- 
pence of transporting the heavy ordnance 
from Oporto to Ciudad Rodrigo cost this 
country 20,000L With respect to keep- 
ing up the force we had in the peninsula, 
our means were not adequate to the effort, 
for the militia regiments were called onto 
supply their quotas for the line, and many 
of the militia regiments were not complete, 
for some of the counties could not aliord a 
ballot. here was no chance therefore of 
| deriving assistance again from that source, 
| It was impracticable to keep up the cavalry 
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regiments; he could affirm, that one regi- 
ment, which at the end of the year 1808 
was complete, consisting of eight troops, 
containing 640 men and horses, janded in 
Portugal, was now reduced, though it had 
been recruited five times since that time, 
to 480 men, and when in the field could 
not muster more than 400 men. Indeed 
he might say ofall, ‘ Exeuntdisce omnes!’ 
In recommending economy, he did not 
mean that our armies should be with- 
drawn, or that at the first charge the coun- 
try should surrender at discretion. His 
only object was to induce the House to 
look at the situation of this country, and 
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by its conduct prevent the furtherance of 


what he must deem a ruinous system, 
carried on in a country where so fair a 





prospect was not now presented as at the | 


commencement of the contest. (Hear, 
hear!) ‘Ihe right hon gentleman might 
exclaim again, but that was bis opinion; 
and therefore he could not avoid recom- 
mending the adoption of measures more 
conducive to the security of the empire, 
and upon a scale more consistent with its 
resources, 

The Hon. Mr. Ward said, that he was 
one of those who originally thought that 
we should not have entered as principals 
into the war in the peninsula; he still 
thought so, but he conceived that there 
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up altogether, after following it for 4 
considerable time. If we now abandon™ 
ed it, or did what was almost the same 
thing, starved it, and if we thus svfler- 
ed the French to gain nearly all their 
objects, what would any statesman say 
—what would all Europe say to our 
conduct? They might say that when 
we were unsuccessful,—when we were 
defeated in our objects,—when our gal- 


i Jant general was slain, then we were dis- 


posed to continue the war; but that now, 
when we had obtained briiliant successes, 
—when we had secured our position in 
the peninsula—when our armies were 
commanded by one of the greatest gene- 


rals of modern times; now, a new light 


had broken in upon us; now, we found 
that we could not afford to continue the 
means of farther success; now, we felt 
ourselves indisposed to grant the neces- 
sary succours to our ailies! His hon. 


| friend thought it discreditable to the Por- 


tuguese character to be pal by England. 
But what was the fact? The Portuguese 
had first done all that was in their power, 


}and then they received our assistance to 


| fending ourselves. 


was a great difference between such an | 


opinion and that which he might enter- 


and continued for years. Whether they 
should have entered into it on the scale 
they had done, and whether they should 
now abandon it, were quite different ques- 
tions; for the policy of abandoning it 
might be a great deal worse than the policy 
which induced us to commence it. He 
could not agree with his hon. friend who 
spoke last; for in the system which be 
recommended, though he said he would 
not abandon the war, yet bis opinions 
would lead him to starve it. That would, 
indeed, be carrying on the war so as to 
be burdensome, while at the same time 
it aflorded no probability of succeeding 
in any one object of it. Though he stl 
thought it would have been wiser to 
have acted diflerently, yet it should be 
recollected, that there was nothing so 
disgraceful to the character of a great na- 
tion asa changeable vacillating policy. It 
often happened in the concerns of na- 
tions, that it was better to pursue a 
course which was not in the first in- 
stance rightly selected, than to give it 


make stil greater efforts. His hon. friend 
said, that we, in England, would not think 
of being paid by another nation for de- 
God forbid that such 
an event should ever happen as to 
drive us to a question of such a nature ! 


| Should the necessity of defending our- 
tain afier that warhad beenso commenced, 


| ments. 


selves in our own land occur, we should, 


| doubtless, perform all that lay within the 


compass of our own ability; and he trust- 
ed that we should feel no necessity to 
resort to the supplies of other govern- 
But really he could discern no- 
thing disgraceful in the conduct of the 
Portuguese, who, without the financial 
means of exerting ali their powers, and 
calling forth all their own resources, re- 


ceived the pecuniary assistance of their 





allies in a common cause. What they 
had done, had been the practice of some 
of the greatest states in Europe: several 
instances of which, he imagined, his hon. 
friend approved of. What had been the 
case respecting our allies during the whole 
of the war for near twenty years? Was 
it ever said, that the emperor of Germany 
was a disgraced person because he accept- 
ed pecuniary loans and subsidies from 
this country, to enable him to send his 
armies into the field? But if affording pe- 
cuniary aid to Portugal were expedient, 
and justifiable on the score of policy, it 
was yet much more so at present, on the 
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ground ef honour. In fact, we were 
pledged as strongly as we could be to 
assist Portugal ; and she had done nothing 
lately to forfeit the fulfilment of our pro- 
mises of support ; he meant not that hol- 
low, niggardly, illusive support that some 
recommended ; but a real, efficient, and 
vigorous assistance, With regard to 
Spain, he thought that if she had ever. 
deserved our aid, she deserved it peculi- 
arly at the present time; for she had 
lately endeavoured to increase her own 
meaus of resistance, especially in her abo- 
lition of a weak and execrable govern- 
ment. He was not however disposed to 
deny that the time might come, when this 
question would appear under a very diffe- 
rent aspect,—when we might find our- 
selves pressed by domestic difliculties, 
which would render it advisable to hus- 
band our resources with the utmost eco- 
nomy; and he would fairly own, that he 
was not altogether free from apprehen- 
sions on that subject. The time might 
possibly arrive sooner than most persons 
expected. Yet he must maintain upon 
every consideration, whether of national 
policy, or of public honour, that if we 
should deem it proper to abandon the vi- 
gorous prosecution of the war in the pe- 
ninsula, we ought to do so slowly and re- 
luctantly. Such a measure ought, in his 
mind, to be the result only of well weigh- 
ing, and duly estimating whether we were 
really unable to persevere in that war. 
We ought to look around us carefully, 
and examine what other branch of ex- 
penditure we could retrench or give up, 
rather than for the sake of the cost to 
abandon the defence of our allies. ‘Fhus 
much he felt himself bound to say, because 
he certainly thought, and had before said, 
that in the commencement, it would have 
been better policy for us not to commit 
ourselves so far, as principals in the war. 
But when he heard gentlemen argue in 
favour of stopping the career in which we 
had been engaged for several years, and 
to which we were now so strongly pledged, 
he must declare, that he could not hear 
such sentiments without stating, as he had 
done, his opinion on the present state of 
the policy and honour of this country. 
Colonel Dillon entertained similar sen- 
timents with his hon. friend who had just 
spoken, and was disposed to give credit to 
ministers, and to the noble earl at the head 
of the army in the peninsula, for the con- 
duct of the war. He was, however, sorry 
to be obliged to withhold his praise from 
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the course originally pursued by govern- 
ment in respect to the affairsof Spain. Hf 
proper exertions had been made at the 
commencement of the contest, different re- 
sults would have ensued. They ought to 
have insisted on the adoption of those mea- 
sures since pursued by the present govern. 
ment in Spain; such as calling together 
the Cortes, and using other means of 
strengthening themselves against the 
enemy. He trusted that greater cordiality 
would subsist than with the Central Junta, 
and in that event he hoped that before 
long the most favourable results would 
occur. 

Sir T. Turton observed, that if the prin- 
ciple were to be admitted that they were 
not to consider the existing state of their 
own finances, it might be fairly enough 
said, that they ought not to consider the 
amount of the proposed vote. As he 
viewed the matter, however, he thought 
they ought to take into consideration the 
means which this country possessed, anct 
the object to which it was proposed that 
those means should be directed. He fan- 
cied, when he heard the noble lord speak 
of the taking of Ciudad Rodrigo, that he 
was riding the horse of the war minister, 
and had forgotten that he held now ano- 
ther office. With all his Quixotic notions, 
the noble lord surely could not mean to 
say, that there was any great success to be 
anticipated by taking that tortress,—that 
could not be his serious meaning. It was 
one of our worst symptoms, that the tone 
of the country and of that House was so 
changed. This he attributed to the vast 
increase of our military establishments; 
but that consideration should not deter 
him, any more than it ought any other 
member, from discharging his duty. He 
was surprised to hear it said that econo- 
mizing was starving our operations. Was 
there no diflerence between hesitating ata 
vote of two millions and abandoning the 
war? Was there no middle way of pro- 
ceeding? For his own part, he protested 
against its abandonment; but an hon, 
gentleman who spoke with much ability 
the other night (Mr. Robinson), as well as 
others, were obliged to maintain their ar- 
guments always by the presumption, that 
those who objected to expenditure were 
advocates for total abandonment. The 
vote was asked for the peculiar defence of 
Portugal. Ifthe Portuguese really could 
not pay their own men, but yet would do 
all they could to raise them, he did not 
say that we should deny them any aasist~ 
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ance ; but it was the object of his motion 
lately, to acquire a knowledge of the facts. 
This became more necessary when a sum 
of two millions was in question. There 
seemed to be an apprehension of unpopu- 
larity in speaking of economy in the con- 
duct of the war, but no man should be de- 
terred by that consideration. He had 
often perhaps been very unpopular in his 
opinions, but that should not prevent him 
from maintaining them. 

Lord Cochrane considered Portugal to be 
defensible against the French arms chietly 
at the lines of ‘Torres Vedras, which were 
so strong as not to require so great an army 
as we had there, and which gave us a free 
communication with the sea, whereas our 
operations were condected on a much 
more extensive scale 
Rodrigo and Badajoz, places which, if we 
got possession of them both, were not te- 
nable, unless we had a military force per- 
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declared that he saw nothing in the war 
to occasion our despair, if we conducted it 
on principles by which we might be ena- 
bled entirely to clear the sea coast, and 
have, at the same time, a large proportion 
of our army now in Portugal, disposable 
at home or elsewhere, for such objects as 
we desired to obtain. The vote for the 
two millions might, if applicable to these 
views, prove very beneficial: for no ser- 
vice could be more important than to 
sweep the French, as we might do, with 
one effort, from the neighbourhood of 
Cadiz, and clear the whole Mediterranean 


| coast from their mtrusion. 


between Ciudad | 


The resolution was then put and carrted 
nemine contradicente. 


PrymoutH Breakwater.] Mr. Yorke 


rose to propose a resolution for granting 
| the sum of 80,000/. on account of the in- 
itended Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. 


fectly capable of coping with the French | 
forces in the open field. Both these places | 


stood on plains: and the French, it should 
be recollected, were much superior to us 
in the number of their cav: ilry, and often 
had brought a much larger general force 
into the field, The war would be much 
less expensive, were the lines of Torres 


Vedras considered as the true defence of 


Portugal ; by which means, instead of our 
keeping 60 or 70,000 men in Portugal, 
comparatively idle, or at least not ina state 


{ 


to gentlemen. 


The right hon. gentleman observed, that 
he should propose to vote the sum in the 
first instance for the better protection of 
his Majesty’s ships in harbour, trusting 
that as the papers on the subject had been 
long on the table, they were fully known 
The two principal points 


/upon which he claimed attention were, in 


' the first place, to ascertain whether it was 


'expedient and necessary to do any thing 


of military activity, we might detach just | 


now, as we might ‘have done before, a por- 


blockade of that city. 
our army might also be sent to Catalonia, 
where they might reverse all the suc- 
cesses of the enemy: and we might act 
all along the margin of the Mediter- 
ranean with the best effect. There were 
numerous small foris on the coast which 
we might get possession of, and thereby 
command all the neighbouring country. 
We might have done much on the whole 
eastern side of Spain, at Valencia particu- 
larly, and might probably retake Barce- 
lona. All this was not only useful but 
practicable at a much smaller expence than 
our present system. Thus we might have 
constantly checked and counteracted the 
objects of the I'rench. ‘This suggestion 
he did not make as his own. I[t had 
been the recommendation of others, as 
well as his, and seemed to he obvious to 
any body. For the principles on which it 
was founded, he had the advantage of 
great authority, which he quoted. He 


A sinall portion of 


in Plymouth Sound ; and secondly, whe- 
ther the plan on the table was the most 
beneficial. As to the first point, every 


| gentleman who had turned his mind to, or 
tion of our army to Cadiz, and raise the | 





was acquainted with the naval service, 
must conclude that the western ports and 
roadsteads were highly deserving of con- 
sideration. No doubt the naval service 
was the most popular, and that House na- 
turally looked to it with a sort of affec- 
tionate regard, which the nature of the 
service generally assured, though he was 
one of those who was not disposed to think 
that service the only one to which the 
country was indebted for its protection, 
vet it was the most material part of its de- 
fence. The greater part of the world 
placed dependence on the British flag for 
protection ; a flag which had carried the 
glory of their country to its highest pitch. 
‘The House, however, would not be justi- 
fied in entering blindly into a proposition 
of the nature he was about to bring for- . 
ward, without due consideration of its 
principles. ‘The ports and arsenals of the 
navy were capable of great improvement, 
and when it was considered that the skill 
and courage of the navy were carried to 
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the pitch of greatness he had just stated, it 
might be desirable, as affecting the safety 
of that navy, that the civil improvements 
should be aitended to, and it might be 
worthy of consideration to inquire into the 
state of all the ports. He would, however, 
confine himself more particularly to the 
Western ports. For many years past, 
Plymouth Sound had been found to be the 
most magnificent arsenal for the rendez- 
vous of ships of the line, but the Hamoaze 
for the last 20 years had not been judged 
so safe for ships of the line to anchor in. 
During the summer months there was some 
little security, but not for large fleets at | 
any season. At the breaking out of the 
American war, in 1778, the fleet under 
admiral Keppel anchored here so late as 
the middle of October. Subsequent to 
1790, not a ship of the line had been ena- 
bled to anchor there; they were obliged 
to go into Cawsand Bay, that part of the 
roadstead being a better shelter from the 
winds. It was, notwithstanding, a more 
confined anchorage, and open to tempes- 
tuous seas; the consequence was, that our 
fleets were compelled to use Torbay and 
Falmouth. Ifan adequate protection ceuld | 
be given to Plymouth Sound, he should be | 
justified by every naval man present in 
saying, that it would be preferable to 
either Torbay or Falmouth. Though 
Torbay was a noble anchorage, yet in | 
1795, when lord Howe’s fleet anchored | 
there, they were caught by an easterly | 
wind, which did some damage, and the 
greater part were in considerable danger. 
lf gentlemen would look at the chart, sup- 
posing proper shelter was aflorded in Ply- 
mouth Sound, they would perceive that 
the facilities in sailing from it with an 
easterly wind would be greater than from 
any of the western ports. Another ad- 
vantage would be the opportunity of 
being prepared for the enemy’s fleet. It 
was true, that at present the enemy had 
no fleet at Brest, but the House would 
not therefore suppose that at soine future 
time that most important port of France 
might not have to boast of a fleet. At 
present there was but one solitary ship of 
the line in the barbour ; there might be at 
some future time 25 or 30 ships, as for- 
merly. If it would be proper to make 
Plymouth Sound a safe harbour, why not 
do it now, in order to be prepared in the 
event of the enemy having a fleet at Brest ? 
Another great object was, to save as much 
as possible, the wear and tear of the ships. 
With these views it would be desirable to 
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make it a place of safety for the western 
fleet. The question was now, whether the 
mode suggested for improving the harbour 
was the best? The committee would be 


aware that the idea was not modern. A 
variety of plans had been suggested. In 


1406, lord Howick had directed the plan 
of Mr. Rennie to be taken into considera- 
tion, and persons were appointed to survey 
the Sound, and report upon the practica- 
bility of carrying the plan into execution, 
The result of the investigation was, the 
proposal of a Breakwater, leaving open a 
passage to the East and West, to cover 
not more than three nautical miles; the 
extent of the Breakwater to be something 
more than one mile; the depth of the 
water would not be great, not more than 
between 28 and $0 feet, sufficient however 
for receiving any ship of the line. The 
opinion of Mr. Jackson, the present Master 
Attendant of Plymouth Yard, was, that 
the water would be of depth sufficient for 
thirty-six ships of the line ; but supposing 
that not more ‘han fifteen or twenty were 
sate moored under this proposed shelter, 
it would be a great gain to the country. 
The estimated expence of the whole of 
the works would be about 1,500,000L, 
That sum would be soon repaid in the 
saving which would arise in the fitting out 
of ships. With respect to the plan, it was 
proposed to form the Breakwater upon 
shoals now very dangerous, as the Siovel 
and Carlos Rocks, which do harm to the 
Sound. In proceeding on the works there 
would be no speculation, for it was well 
known what had been done at Cherbourg, 
similar, in many respects, to the present 
plan. It was first proposed by M, Vauban 
after the battle of t.a Hogue, but was not 
carried into effect till the year 17385. The 
situation of Cierbourg was difierent from 
Plymouth Sound, for it was exposed to the 
most tempestuous weather, with great ra- 
pidity of tides. It was proposed to sink a 
few cones, but that not succeeding, they 
had recourse to stones, and the works 
were completed in that manner. It was 
carried in extent two miles and three 
quarters in between nine and ten fathoms 
water, and now afforded complete shelter 
for the enemy’s ships of the line, in all 
weathers. If, therefore, the works were 
completed at Cherbourg, why might they 
not be completed at Plymouth Sound, 
where the facilities were greater, the pro- 
posed road not being more than one 
mile, whereas the French road was two 
miles and three quarters; the shoals at 
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Plymouth not being more than from 14 to 
15 feet, and between 5 and 6 fathoms 
water. 
the underiaking being so great, and the 
advantages likely to result so beneficial to 
the country, le trusted there could be 
no objection to the proposition. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved, “ That 
a sum not exceeding 80,000/. be granted 
for the purchase of quarries, and to carry 
on the works in Plymouth Sound, in order 
to form a Breakwater.’ 
‘The motion was agreed to. 


Locat Muitia Bitt.] On the third 
reading of this Bill, 

Sir F*. Burdett wished to propose a clause 
to prevent the infliction of the punishment 
of flogging in the Local Militia. 

The Speaker apprehended it was too late 
to introduce a clause, but the hon. baronet 
could move an amendment to any clause 
he might object to, and doing so, he would 
have an opportunity of making any re- 
marks he might wish to offer. 

Sir F. Burdett, in consequence of this 
suggestion, arose to offer an amendment. 
He prefaced his motion with a few re- 
marks on the impropriety of resorting to 
the punishment of flogging. Adverting to 
the case of Mr. Taylor, to which he had 
alluded last year, he maintained that what 
he then stated was correct, and that sub- 
sequent information had satisfied him that 
Mr. ‘Taylor was a man of excellent cha- 
racter, of good education, and consider- 
able talents. 
ly spoken of as likely to tend to the abo- 
lishing of flogging, but here was an in- 
stance from which a different inference 
might be drawn, as Mr. ‘Taylor’s educa- 
tion had led him to write that song for 
which he was punished. He then noticed 
what had taken place at the isle of Ely, 
where,on account of asquabble between the 
officers and men about the marching gui- 
nea, to which the latter thought they were 
entitled, their conduct hid been said to be 
mutinous, and a number of these young 
men who bad but just put off their smock 
frocks, had been sentenced to receive 500 
Jashes. He would ask, if such punish- 
Ment was not out of all character? and 
since there were persons who seemed to 
resort to it with such alacrity, it seemed 
to him highly expedient to prevent its 
being inflicted. This was the more ne- 


! 
kts 


cessary as the country were likely to be 
called out, and it was too much that the 
punishment of flogging should be inflicted 
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‘The probability of the success of 





Education had been recent. | 
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on our entire population. He concluded 
by moving, that to that part of the act ex- 
tending in case of invasion, the provisions 
of the Articles of War to the Local Militia, 
the following words be added: “ Except 
so far as shall extend to inflicting the pu- 
nishment of flogging, which shall in no 
case be inflicted on any officer, private, or 
drummer, serving in the Local Militia.” 
Mr. Goulbourne opposed the motion. 
The hon. baronet, by the amendment he 
had moved, would exempt the Local Mi- 
litia from the regular discipline of the 
army, at a time when they were called 
upon to act as a regular army, while he 
left them exposed to the punishment of 
flogging, during their being raised and 


o . 
trained. The cases to which he had ad- 


| verted, of Mr. Taylor and the men at the 
| isle of Ely, were cases in which punish- 


ment was imperiously called for, and in 
which it had been inflicted with justice 
and moderation, as he believed would be 
admitted by the parties themselves; an 
acknowledgment of the justice of his sen- 
tence could be produced in the hand-writ- 
ing of Mr. Taylor. 

Colonel Wood said it was believed in 
this country that corporal punishment was 
not inflicted in the French service. He, 
however, had to state, that one of their 
books had fallen into the hands of a divi- 
sion of our army, at the battle of Fuentes 
d’Honore, which contained the procecd- 
ings of their court martials, from which it 
appeared, that within a very short time, 
320 men, chiefly deserters, had been sen- 
tenced to death. Not only in such cases 
was the ofjender put to death, bat his pa- 


| rents might be imprisoned for six months, 


' 


| fined 1,500 francs. 


| wards lost; 


and those who had harboured him were 
The book was after- 
t; but he was authorised by an 
officer to state what he had advanced, and 
if it were necessary, he was at liberty to 
mention the name of his author; and at 
the same time to say that if another book 
of that description fell into our hands, care 
would be taken of it, that gentlemen might 
see it and make their own comments. 
Mr. W. Smith was of opinion that the 
argument to be deduced from the circums 


| stance last mentioned cut quite the other 
| way, as it shewed that even a capital pus 
| nishment was more tolerable to the French 





army, than that of tlogying. 

Mr. Giddy objected to a relaxation of 
discipline, though he thought severity of 
punishment in the Local Militia would be 
best avoided. 


(4 P) 
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Mr. Whitbread supported the amend- 
ment, and contended that the abolition of 
flogging would tend not to relax, but to 
improve the discipline of the army. As 
to the book which they had been told was 
found, and afterwards lost, and which was 
to be taken such care of if found again, 
and for which he supposed the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
advertise, offering large sums for its pro- 
duction, as he had done for another cele- 
brated book (the Delicate Investigation) 
on a former occasion, it seemed after all 
to make against his argument, as it turned 
out that there was no proof of corporal 
punishment being inflicted in the French 
service, to prove which it was brought fur- 
ward. 

Mr. Herbert, of Kerry, said a few words 
in support of the original clause. 

Lord Valmersion was of opinion, that if 
corporal punishment was considered ne- 
Cessary in any part of the army, it was 
equally so in the Local Militia. 

Admiral Hurvey said, that to his know- 
ledge, the French prisoners at Gibraltar 
had borrowed our cats to flog their own 
people. 

Mr. H. Thornton professed himself to 
be adverse to the infliction of corporal 
punishment in the Local Militia. 


Mr. C. W. Wynn wished that some clause 
had been introduced which would direct 
a reference tu the Secretary of State, pre- 
vious to the infliction of corporal punish- 


ment. He did not know, at the same 
time, how to vote with the hon. baronet, 
as he conceived a case might arise to make 
corporal punishment necessary. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division, and the Bill passed, 


BiLt RESPECTING MEMBERS WHO BE- 





come Bankrupts.] Mr. Thompson moved 
for leave to bring in a Bill for declaring 
the seats of members, who should become 
bankrupt, vacant after a limited time. He 
did not think it necessary to preface his 
motion with any long speech. It was 
quite right, he thought, that a beggar 
should not be a member of that House. 
Its dignity and independence required 
that some measure of the nature of the 
present motion should be adopted. His 
Bill only went to assimilate the law of 
England to that now existing in Ireland. 
If an Irish member became bankrupt, his 
seat became vacant in six months after his 
bankruptcy, unless he produced a certifi 
cate from the commissioners. He did not 
know why English members should have 
privileges to which the Irish were not en- 
titled, 

Mr. Baring was of opinion that the pre- 
ferable mode of proceeding would be for 
the House, in the first instance, to go into 
a committee to enquire into the privi- 
leges of members. He thought that adopt- 
ing this measure at once would be to pass, 
in the public opinion, a great stigma on 
bankrupts, which, in the present state of 
the country, he could not think was alto- 
gether proper. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn approved of the pro- 
posed measure, though the period of six 
months might not be sufficient in many 
cases to enable acorrect idea to be formed 
as to the state of the bankrupt’s affairs. 
He was, however, a friend to the measure, 
and thought that the publicity attendant 
on bankruptcy was one strong reason for 
the House adopting it. 

Mr. Lockhart also approved of the mea- 
sure. 

The question was then put, and leave 
given to bring in the Bill. 








